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TESTIMONY TAKEN BY THE SUB COMMITTEE. 



GEORGIA— Continued. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 26, 1871. 
SAMUEL STEWART (colored) sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman ; 

Question. What is your age, where were you bom, and where do you now live ? 
Amwer. I was forty-nine years old on the 16th day of last August ; I was born in 
Athens, Georgia, and 1 am living in Atlanta now. 
Question. How long have you been in Atlanta ? 
Ansiver. This has been my home for fourteen years. 
Question. Have you been here all the time ? 

Answer. No, sir. I am a carpenter, and I have worked about in different places, but 
this has been my home. 

Question. When did you last come to Atlanta ? 

Ansiver. I last came back on the ^th day of August, three years ago ; I had been ofl 
at work before that time. 

Question. Where had you been before that ? 

Answer, I had been down in Early County, in southwestern Georgia ; I was hired 
out there at building ; that was before the war. 

Question. Since the war have you been at work in any other county than this 
county ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; down in Walton County, at a place called Social Circle. 
Question. How long were you there ? 
, Ansiver. I was there three weeks. 
Question. When were you there ? 

Answer. I disremember exactly what time, but it was at the time of that big mass- 
meeting that was here three years ago, or near about that time, I think ; at a time 
when they had a bush-arbor meeting between Alabama street and the car shed j they 
were preparing for it when I went from home. 

Question. You staid there about three weeks ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you molested or troubled in any way while you were there ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, I was. 
Qimtion. How, and by whom ? 

Answer. Well, I was there at work on a hotel, or supper-house, as it is called, for Mr. 
Spencer, the gentleman who hired me to go down there an(^ make some blinds for the 
hotel. I was working for him by the day, and, after working there perhaps a little 
over three weeks, on Friday night, the 7th of August 

Question. What year was that ? 

Answer. I do not Imow what year it was. It was three years ago last August, at the 
time that General Meade was here in command. About half-past 10 o^clock at night I 
was sitting out on the piazza running parallel with the railroad, when a couple of 
gentlemen came up to me and asked me was I the old man from Atlanta. I said I was. 
They said, " Are you the carpenter working here ? " I told them I was. Said one of 
them, ''Don't you want to take a little walk up into the village." I said, "No, for I 
feel tired, and I am just getting ready to go to bed." They insisted on my going, but 
I said I could not go, and then got up on my feet and aimed to step up the platform, 
when they jerked me back. I turned around, and one of them struck at me with a 
knife and cut through my coat, vest, and shirt, but did not get to the skin. I began 
to think that they had some idea of trying to injure me. Just then he shut up his 
knife and put it up in his pocket. He drew a pistol and leveled it toAvard my face, 
and I caught the man. Just then one of them ran up behind me and caught me around 
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the body and arms. They tusseled with me, I suppose, for about five minutes, trying 
to get the gun from me, and hollering out, ''Let the gun go!" I said, "No, I ean't 
let it go for you to shoot me." They said they would shoot mc any how. I held on to 
the gun until we all got pretty badly worried out. I sux:)pose they thought I might get 
it away from them, and then they fired it off". I held it fjointing ui), with the barrel 
almost against my forehead, the muzzle not more than four inches from the top of my 
head. They fired off one barrel, and then told mo to let it go. I said, " No, I will not.'' 
I heard them say that there were sixteen buck-shot in each barrel. Then he fired off 
the other barrel and I let the gun go. He then threw the gun behind him and said to 
the other one, "Turn him loose, HI fix him now." As he turned me loose he gave me 
a shove from him. I. jumped up on the piazza, and as I struck it I looked around, and 
he had a ten-Inch navy pistol, a very largo pistol, and commenced firing at' me as 
I- ran. The balls struck the wall of the house as I was running around the corner of 
the house. Just as I got to the door and put my hand on the knob to oi)en it, a ball 
struck me on the right arm and broke it. My arm fell, and then the man ran up 
to me and put his pistol within an inch of my eye and snapped it again, but there 
was no load in it. He said, " God damn you,' I'll shoot you dead ; you are nothing but 
a damned abolitionist from Atlanta. We don't Avanfc you here." They then went off. 
The gentleman Avho had hired me was reading at his window when they commenced 
at me. I thought I heard him let the window down ; it was down when I jumped ux^on 
the i^iazza, but it was open when they first attacked me. I went back to ^Yhere I 
started from, and went into the hotel and seut for a doctor to come and do something 
for my arm, which was bleeding pretty badly. The doctor did not come until next 
morning at eight o'clock. Mr. Spencer, the gentleman Avho hired me, knew these men 
and was telling me who they were. Said I, " I would like for you to take some ste^) to 
have these men arrested ; they have injured me for nothing ; I have never had any fuss 
with anyone here, and have not used a word of politics with any one since I have been 
here, and I do not know why they should do this to me." He said he was afraid to 
do anything; that he was afraid that they would injure him and his property there. 
He was from Tennessee not long before that, and used to own the Crutchfield House 
in Chattanooga. 

Question. Was his name Hedges L. Spencer ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. There was a two-story piazza^ and they made up a pallet for me on 
the piazza up-stairs, the upper floor. My arm was bleeding very badly, and nothing was 
done for it. I was waiting for the doctor, but he did not come. While we were up there, 
and Mr. Spencer and his sister^ and mother were standing over me, waiting for the doc- 
tor to come, these same men came back again, and came through the house up-stairs. 
They had their guns; I was lying down, and begged them for God's sake not to let 
them know where I was. But they were all afraid of them, and they came right in and 
said, ''Where is that old nigger?" Mr. Spencer said, "Here he is ; don't do anything 
more to him, he is about dead now." Said he, " By God, I came to finish him anj^how." 
He put the gun under my left ear ; I did not sec, but I felt it. Said he, " You said you 
were not an abolitionist ; if you don't take it back now, God damn you, you will die." 
I said, " If I have said anything that interrupts your feelings in any way whatever, I 
will take it back." He said, " That is sufficient," and then went off. 

Question. What were their names ? 

Answer. They were two brothers, John and William Saluda ; John Saluda was the 
one who did the shooting. 
Question. How old were they ? 

Answer. I do not know how old they are ; they are both young men. I never saw 
them to know them until the next day. One came up there the next day — I could not 
get off until 3 o'clock in the evening. Nothing Avas done for my arm all that time ex- 
cept that the doctor came there the next morning and put it in a sort of a sling, so 
that I could travel with it. He charged me two dollars and a half for that, and col- 
lected the money. While I was staying up there, the one that caught hold of me and 
held me came up, and asked me if I was hurt. I did not kuow who he was. 1 said 
that I was hurt ; that my arm was broke. He came up stairs and stood around for a 
little while, and then went off. After a while Mr. Spencer came up and said, " What 
did William Saluda have to say ?" I told him, and he said, " That was the one who 
caught you and held joxi last night." I said, " I did not know him." I ncA'er saw him 
before, and I did not know him then, and I do not knoAV him now. W^hile Mr. Spencer 
was up there the other one carhe d9wn the street, and Mr. Spencer said, "Yonder is the 
one that shot you." There were some more men off a piece, whether white men or not 
I do not knoAv. When the roAV commenced they left. There were only these two that 
came up to me. 

Question. Were they disguised ? 

Ansiccr. No, sir ; they Avere not. 

Question. What did they tell you about the Ku-Klux ? 

Ansiccr. They asked me if I did not want to go and get into a Ku-Klux arrangement 
ux^ in the village. I thought there was a x^arty of them that wanted to carry me off. 
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Quesiion. Has there been any attempt made to have these men arrested and punished 
since that time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; when I could not have anything done down there, I came up here 
and sent for Judge Pitman, judge of the ordinary^s court here j he knew me j my wife 
had belonged to his father-in-law ; I called for him, knowing that ho was a lawyer, 
and thought that probably he could give me some advice, or do something for me ; he 
came to see me, and said that Mr. George Hillyer, a lawyer, was well acquaifited alJ 
through Walton County, and he would see him and consult him ; I suppose he did so, 
for he came back and said that IVIr. Hillyer said there was no use in trying to do anything : 
that those boys were poor ; that the old man had spent about all he had in getting 
the boys out of difficulties before. The matter dropped there for a time ; after a while 
I thought about the Bureau agent, and sent for him, and he came up immediately ; I 
gave him all the facts, and he made out an affidavit, and said he would show it to Gen- 
eral Meade that day, which I suppose he did ; he came back to me the next day and 
said that they had not done anything about it, but that General Meade had told him 
to hold on, and he would attend to it ; ho told me he would see General Meade again . 
in three or four days he came again, and asked me if General Meade had been to m\ 
house ; I said, "No, I have seen him pass here, but he* has never stopped." It went on 
so for about two months, and nothing was clone ; Major Mosback, the Bureau a^ent, 
came again, and still nothing was done ; finally he drew up an instrument in writing 
and gave it to the Methodist preacher here, and told him to go around among the offi- 
cers here and they would probably contribute something for me to live on ; and he 
gave me two dollars himself; it passed along in that way, and Major Mosback went 
away and nothing was done. 

Question. Why did you not go down there in that county and prosecute them before 
the courts ? 

Ansiver. I offered to do so at the time before I left, but I could have nothing done 
there ; and I was afraid to go down there afterwards ; I sent for the sheriff right there, 
and he told me that I had better come on up here, and have it attended to here ; ho 
just turned mo off in that way ; I was in such misery, and in such a fix, that the least 
little thing would throw mc off the track. 

Question. What was the name of the doctor there you sent for ? • 

Answe7\ Doctor Gibbs. 

Question. What was his first name ? 

Ansiver. I do not know, ' 
Question. Does he live there now ? 

Answer. I heard he was there the first of the year ; I think some of the same party, 
have shot at him since then. 4 

Question. What did they make this attack on you for ? 

Answer. I cannot tell for my life ; I never had two words with ony one there, and L 
used no politics any way. 

Question. Had you attended any political meetings there, or talked politics with 
anybody, or associated any way with political people ? 

An8wei\ No, sir ; not one. I was a perfect stranger there, and made no acquaintance 
with any ono^ excepting there where my wife was, and only a few of them ; I worked 
hard and regularly, and never bothered about political matters. 

Question. Did Spencer pay you for your work before you came away ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long before your arm got well, so that you could work again ?' 

Answer. I did not get able to work tor two years, and I have very little use of my 
arm now. The ball is in my arm yet ; it never came to the outside till last year. 
Doctor Westmoreland opened my arm in two places to try and get the ball out. The 
ball has worked through now, so that it is next to the skin. 

Question. Do you work at your trade now I 

Answer. No, sir ; I cannot use my right hand with tools in it, and I cannot raise my 
hand to my head ; I have not been able to jout my right hand to my face since then. 
It now feels numb, like it was asleep. 

Question, Are those Saludas down there now ? 

Ansiver. The last time I heard of John Saluda was last summer, some time ; perhaps 
the latter part of the spring. Some men that I am satisfied knew hira, said that he 
was up on the Air Line Railroad, as a guard over the chain-gang. A colored' man 
that lived down there in his neighborhood, and was well acquainted with hira, said 
that he was ui) there. 

Question. Why not go into Walton County now, and pxosecute him before the court ? 

Answer. I thought I had enough of Walton ; I was actually afraid to go down there. 

Question. Do you believe that you would get justice if you went down there? 

Answer. I do not know; it is very uncertain. There was no action taken there or 
here, and I just gave it up. 

Question. Did you hear before that time of these people called the Ku-Klux, down 
there? ^ ^ ' 
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Answer. Yes^ sir; I had heard of them. 
Question. What did you hear of their doing ? 

Answer. That they had killed a boy down there, and a colored man, and burned a 
school-house. I did' not hear that until after I went down there. 
Question. What sort of a school-house ? 

Answer. A school-house for colored scholars. In fact, I know that was burned, for I 
saw it after it was burned. They do not know who did it ; it was .supposed these 
parties did it. 

Question, Who killed the colored boy ? 

Ansiver. They could not tell who did it. 

Question. What was his name ? 

Ansiver. I do not now remember. ^ 

Question. Who killed the colored man ? 

Answer-. The same parties, it was supposed. 

Question. What was his name? 

Answer. It was Daniel Wallace. 

Question. Had you known him ? 

Answer, I had seen him up here before that. 

Question. Have you been down in Walton County since then ? 

Ansiver. No, sir; I left my tools down there, and never went for them. I sent for 
them, but they kept them down there a year before I got them away. They broke my 
chest open and destroyed some of my tools. I have a list of the tools that were missing 
out of my chest. They broke the lock open ; it was a tremendous large chest when I 
carried it there, weighing 450 pounds, and when it came back here it did not weigh 
over 212 pounds. There were saws in that chest that I paid from three to six dollars 
for; sash-planes, &c. The chest came here, nailed with twelvc-pehny nails. I had 
been getting $2 a day for my work. When I showed my list of tools that were missing 
to Mr. Spencer, when he came up here, he laughed and said, that was more than I had. 

Question. 'B-HYO you a family? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you a wife and children ? 

Ansiver. Ye3,*sir ; but 1 am barely able now to make a support. I paint a little, but I 
cannot do much, though I am well known in this place. 
Question. You have to use your left hand ? 

Ansiver. Altogether, for I cannot reach up with my right arm. Doctor Westmoreland 
charged me a hundred dollars for treating my arm, and I have not been able to pay 
him. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

. Question. I understand you to say that this outrage upon you "was committed more 
than three years ago, down in Walton County? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; on the 7th of August. 

Question. At that time General Meade was here in command of the State ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the circumstances connected with your injury were made known to 
:the Freedmen's Bureau agent, and he made them known to General Meade? 
Answei'. He said he would do it. 

Question. Now about this man John Saluda ; how old a man was he at that time ? 
Answer. I never noticed him very closely, but from his appearance I supposed he 
was about 20 years old. 
Question. He was a young man ? 
Answe)'. Yes, sir. 

Question. I understand you to say, from the information that was derived from 
gentlemen whom you consulted here about prosecuting them, that they had nothing 
that you could recover from them; that those boys. had no money and vrere too poor 
to pay you anything, and therefore it was not worth while for you to prosecute them ? 

Ansiver. They did not say they could not pay me anything. 

Question. Did you understand that this John Saluda was a dissolute character ? 

Answer. I have heard it since then ; I did not know it before. 

Question. That ho was a young man of twenty, and a dissolute man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you understand that he was a drinking man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that he was pretty much of a rowdy. 

Question. Those two men came there and committed an assault on you ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; the two brothers. 

Question. John Saluda did the threatening and the shooting, and the other brother 
aeld you ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long did you remain there after this occurrence ? • 
Answei\ I left the next day at 3 o'clock in the afternoon on the train. 
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Question. You say you sent for the sheriff? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; the sheriff or the bailiff, I do not know which it was ; it was an 
officer. 

Question. Did you yourself go before any magistrate, a justice of the peace or 
ordinary? 
Answer. No, sir ; I did not. 

Question. You made no affidavit or formal complaint ? 
Answer. Only to Major Mosback. 
Question. I mean down there in Walton County ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You have not returned there since ? 
Answer. No, sir. ^ 

QuestiQn. You have lodged no complaint there ? 
Answer. I saw Mr. Spencer here several times after that. 
Question, He was the man who employed you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I asked him if he did not think I had better go down there and 
take some action in regard to this thing. He seemed to persuade to me not to talk in 
that way, for the simple fact that he would have to go up as a witness, and he did not 
want to be a witness. He told me that he did not want his name in it, and I could not 
do anything without calling him. 

Question. I understand you to say that so far you never have made any attempt down 
there to have these i^eople indicted ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You placed your case in the hands of the Freedmen's Bureau agent here, 
and he placed it in the hands«of General Meade with the result you have stated ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Your employer has given you no protection there, then or since ? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. And nobody there up to this time has made any efforts to have your 
wrongs redressed ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. And you were afraid to go there yourself? 

Answer. Yes, sir. After they eame so near killing me then, I thought I would be 
killed sure if I went down there again. My old mistress who raised me went down 
there herself. Then she wrote to Mr. Spencer, and she annoyed him so that he insulted 
her. Old Mistress Few raised me, and I never belonged to anybody else. There was 
nothing at all done about it ; nothing done here or there. 

By Mr. Bayaud : 

Question. You came away from there some few hours after the occurrence ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; I staid there from about half-past 10 o'clock at night, until 3 
o'clock the next day. 

By the Chatrm^\js' : 
Question. You would have come aw(iy sooner, if you could have done so? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I would have come away that night if I could. 
Question. Did you hear that they had mplested the doctor who set your arm the next 
morning ? 

Ansiver. I have been told that they interrupted him a long time since ; nothing in 
regard to my case, I think. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Who was the physician who came there the next morning and set your 
arm and dressed it ? 

Answer. Dr. Gibbs ; he did not dress it, but only put it in a sling so that I could 
carry it. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Did he put any splints on it ? 

Answer. No, sir ; he brouglit a kind of wooden concern like a cup, to fit under the 
elbow. The arm was so swollen that he eould not do anything else. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. You brought that wooden eup away with you ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir, and sent it back by Mr. Spencer. 
Question. He set your arm so that you could travel comfortably ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. What reason did he give for not coming the night before ? 
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Answer, He said lie was afraid to venture out there, because there was so much dis- 
turbance in the village. 

Question. Was there much disturbance that night ? 

Answer, The village is a little piece from the road. I could hear them talking and 
hollering up there, but I could not understand what they said. 

By Mr. Bayakd : 
Question, How far off did that physician live ? 
Answer. I should suppose about half a mile. 
Question, Who did you send for him 1 
Answer, A colored man by the name of Joe Wood. 
Question, About what time of the night ? ^ 
Answer. It was a half an hour after the accident occurred ; about 11 o'clock. 
Question. He came the next morning ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 
(^ttesfion. At what time f 

Answer. About 7 o'clock. I asked him why he did not come last night, v/hen he could 
probably have done something with my arm ; it was so swollen theu he could not do 
anything with it. He said he was actually afraid to come out. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Seven o'clock was pretty late in the morning there, was it not, at that 
season of the year ? 

Answer. I thought it was. It seemed to be 10 o'clock to me. The sun was up high 
then, in August; I thought it was 10 o'clock. I was^suffering, and every minute 
seemed an hour to me. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. When you told the chairman that nothing was' done for you, and no assist- 
ance given you, you did not refer to the fact that- the physician came there the next 
morning and put your arm in a wooden cup, so as to enable you to come ux> to Atlanta ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. He charged you two dollars and a half for putting your arm in that posi- 
tion? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

By the Chair]man : 
Question, You say he collected the money ; how did he do it ? 

Ansiver, Mr. Spencer paid me the next morning what he owed me, and I paid the 
doctor. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. You did not know the doctor before or since ? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. He is a practicing physician down there ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir ; I suppose so. 

Question. I understand you to say that the only person who took any interest in your 
affair and inquired about it was your old mistress, who went down there ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Is she an old lady ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; a very old lady. She came back and told me that none of them 
could be found. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. The Bureau agent came to see you often? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Scofield : 
Question. How many years had you worked for that old lady ? 
Answer. All my life ; ever since'l could work at all. She raised me. 
Questim, You had done a great deal for her, and she showed her appreciation of it ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; she took great interest in me, and always did. I have always been 
"WoU treated by her ; there is no doubt about that. 
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Atlanta, Georgia, October 26, 1871. 
CHARLES SMITH (colored) sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. State your age, where you were born, and where you now live. 
Answer. I was about thirty-nine years old last August ; I was born in Walton ; and 
I have been living in Walton County. 

Question. When did you come up from Walton County ? 
Answer. 1 came up five weeks ago last Friday night. 
Question. Have you been back there since ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Why did you come up here ? 

Answer. Because the Ku-Klux beat me and told me to go away from there. Let me 
start now and tell it straight as I go. They came on me the 19th day of last March. 
It was a rainy, cold night, and I was lying in the bed. I heard somebody call at the 
door, and I answered them. Somebody knocked at the other door and spoke in a 
curious voice. I knew the voice of the one that called at the first door. My sister 
had a girl hired of me, and I thought perhaps the little girl was sick. Then I heard 
somebody at the other door call with a curious voice, and I did not answer. They 
knocked one door open, and then they hollered for me to open the other door. My 
wife got up and opened it, and by that time I raised a plank to run under the house. 
There was a place boarded up under the house, to keep a pet pig from sucking eggs. 
Every time I would go to move they would say, " Hush! hush !" One man says, "Go 
in and tear up the house ; turn it over, and we will have him.'^ They raced about, 
raised the plank up — part of it — looked in the bed^s and everywhere. They said, 
" Look under the floor." They raised the plank and found me there. One man said, 

Shoot under the floor." I was lying by the sill, and I saw which way he poked his 
pistol, and it was not towards me. After they saw me under the house they said, 
" Come here." My nickname is 'Dolphus, and they always called me that ; but I reg- 
istered my name as Charles Smith. I ran out, and they shot at me ten times ; but they 
did not hit me. I got away and ran down to where there was a horse I kncAV, and 1 
stopped and sort of stooped down to look at him, and found that I knew that critter. 
I went on and run farther and got out of the way. They hit my wife twelve licks, 
and my sister says they hit her three or four licks. I then went off and staid two 
days. I took a notion that I was not satisfied, and I came back on Saturday night to 
see how things were going on. I staid there Sunday, and got sort of uneasy for fear 
they would come on me again, and Monday I started off. I got about ten miles from 
home when I met John Crawford, one of my neighbors. He persuaded me to go 
back, and said they were only trying to scare me. I said that was a poor way of 
scaring. He says, " Go and work in the day-time at your crop, and then come to my 
house and stay at night ; and if they come to my house I can shoot thirteen times." 
But I took care not to go to his house. I fixed a place for myself, and I laid out for 
about two months. Then I took a notion that I would lay in the house ; for I supposed 
they would not bother me again. I laid in the house. I did not sleep much ; I kept 
watching. I laid in the house until September. On the Thursday before the second 
Sunday in September they came in on me again. They knocked one door down. My 
wife heard them before I did. She waked me up J she was crying. I had not got 
awake good then when I heard her hollering, "Ku-Klnx! Ku-Klux!" I ran to the 
door and opened it, and they gathered me. The first thing they struck me with was a 
rock, on the head, and then they struck me over the eye. They kept striking me that 
way with rocks and pistols all over the yard. While striking me they were trying to 
whip me, and they were in such a hurry to beat me that the mask of this man Felker 
droi)ped off on the ground. I thought to myself, " I have got you ;" but I did not say 
anything. They beat me as long as they wanted to with rocks and pistols, and then 
they took a hickory and whipped me. Eight men struck me eight licks apiece. 

Question. Did they whip you on your bare back, or over your clothes? 

Ansiver. On my bare back. They pulled up my shirt. I had been ditching, and I 
had pulled ofi' my drawers because they were wet. 

Question. Were you standing up ? 

Answe)\ No, sir ; they just knocked mo down with rocks. After they had beat 
me that way as rduch as they wanted to, they told me to go and get a drink of Avater 
and go back into the house. I said that I did not want any water, and I went into the 
house. My wife was in there, and they took her out and made her get down on her 
knees, and then they stripped her dress down about her waist. They made my sister 
get down in the same way, in the yard, and, from all accounts, they stripped her stark 
naked as she came into the world. 

Question. They stripped your sister ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir; and they struck my wife fifty blows. Before they struck her any 
lick, Sam. Eich just raised his mask to wipe the sweat off his face, he had been work- 
ing on me so hard. I was looking through a crack, and I saw him. They told my 
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wife to go and get a drink of water and go into the house. This Sara. Rich had sate 
down in the door, and Fnlker had sate down there. Rich spoke to Felker and said, 

Don't you want to use this hickory f or something like that. He said, "Yes; I want 
to taste of her meat." He went on and took the hickory and whipped her ; I do 
not know how long. They stripped her stark naked. Well, they whipped her and 
raised welts and knots, I do not know how much. » 

Question. That was your sister ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. When they got done whipping, they spoke up and said, " We are 
going to leave three or four of these wild men here to watch you and see if you watch 
us when we start off." They asked my wife if she knew any of them, and she said 
"No.'' They asked her if she suspicioned any of them, and she said she did not. That 
is what my wife tells me ; I did not hear it, ifor when they got done whipping her, and 
had commenced whipping my sister, I stepped to the back door, for I was bleeding so. 
The first time they come there-they got my gun and broke it. There was but one man 
who knew I had that gun. I had taken the gun to a shop, to get this same Sam. Rich, 
who was a blacksmith, to fix it. When he came into the house he called for the gun 
right straight, and broke it in half and threw it into the fire. 

Question. How many were there in the crowd that first came to yonr house ? 

Answer. I did not see but five of them that come to the house, and two with the 
horses. 

Question. W^ere they disguised ? 

Answer. Those that were with the horses were not disguised. 
Question. Did you know them ? 
Ansicefi\ No, sir. 

Question. Were they strangers»there ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I think they were strangers. 
Question. Were those in the house disguised? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you know the horse you saw ? 

A7mce)'. Yes, sir. 

Question. Whose horse was it? 

Answer, It was Felker's mare. 

Question, Who is he ? 

A7iswer. He is old man Felker's grandson, of Monroe. I have been knowing him ever 
since he was about that high. [Holding his hand about three feet from the floor.] 
Question, How old is he now ? 

Ansivej\ I expect he is about twenty-five years old, as near as I can get at it. 
Question. What is his business ? 

Ansiver. He keeps store at Windsor, and hires hands to run a little farm. 

Question. He has some property ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir ; he has got property. 

Question. How many came to your house the last time ? 

Ausiver. About thirty. 

Question. Were they disguised ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question, How? 

Ans2ccr, Some had paper faces on, and some were just blacked and marked up. Some 
had just these faces on that you see in the stores. Their breeches came up and fastened 
Tike little boys', and they looked that broad across, [spreading out his arms,] as if they 
had something stuffed in their clothes. 

Question, W^ere they armed ? 

Ansiver. They had pistols. 

Question. Did they use their arms the second time they appeared ? 
Ansicer. No, sir j only they poked them all about my head, and one of them jammed 
his pistol in ray mouth. 

Question. What did they say while they were doing that ? 

Answer, I said, Men, stop if you please," and they stopped. I said, " Wliat are you 
whipping me for ?" They never told me, but let in to beating me again, and never did 
tell me. This man I lived with rode about two days and nights before the Ku-Klux 
came to my house. 

Question, What man ? 

A.mwe7\ Thomas Moore. 

Question, You say he rode about two days and nights ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He was in a mighty hurry to get his cotton picked for fear it 
would rain, yet he rode about two days and nights. 

Question. How much was your wife hurt by that whipping ? 

Answer. She was hurt pretty bad. 

Question Had you any children ? 

Ansicer, YeSj sir. 

Question. How old were they? 
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Ansiver. I have one fourteen years old, one ten, and one nine, and one sii years old. 

Question. Where were they ? 

Answer. They were there in the house. 

Question. Did they molest the children at all 1 

Answer. No, sir; they never injured the children in any way. They never hothered 
the children. 

Question. How old was your sister ? 

Answer. Well, I declare I don't know how old she is. 

Question. Is she older or younger than you are ? 

A7iswer. She is younger than I am j I am the oldest of them all. 

Question. Did they give any reason for whipping your wife and sister? 

Answer. Not that I heard. 

Question. Have you any idea how many blows they struck your sister ? 
Ansiuer. She says they only struck her forty. I tell you they struck her more than 
any forty. 

Question, You judge so from her appearance ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were any of the rest of your family whipped besides yourself, your wife, 
and sister ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Was your mother there ? 

Answer. My mother-in-law was there. She was lying in bed when they were whip- 
ping me. One of them went into the house and told her to shut up her mouth and put 
her head under the cover, or they would give her a little. I did not hear that ; my 
wife said so. I reckon she told you what she knew ; X can only tell what I know. 

Question. How many of those men that came there either time did you think you 
knew ? 

Answer. I knew two of them. 
Question. Who were they ? 

Answer. I knew three of them. I have never put this in before, for I said I would 
not say anything about it. 
Question. Who were they ? 

Answer. Sam Eich, Bill Felker, and Jim Austin, the first time. 
Question. Who did you know the second time ? 
Answer. Bill Felker and Sam Rich. 

Question. Have you been sending your children to school ? 

Ansiver. No, sir : they will not allow you to have a school down there. 

Question. Why not ? 

Ansicer. Talk about having a school down there! They would come in on you and 
kill you if you sent your children to school ; eh ! eh ! A black fellow got up a school 
five miles from me, and they went in on him, and liked to have killed him because he 
was teaching school. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. What was his name ? 
Answer. Jim Harper. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Are there many of these disguised men going about through that country? 
Answer. A sight of them. 

Question. How long since you have heard of their going around ? 

Answer. The first that I ever heai^d of them was last spring, down there. I had 
heard of their being in Jackson, and lower down, in Walton, before, but I never saw 
any before. I had heard of this thing, but I did not believe it. 

Question. How long since you first heard of it? 

Answei'. About two years ago last Christmas. I went down to my old master's, and 
he told me of it. Said he, " There are Ku-IHux here ; are you not afraid they will get/ 
among you ?" I said, " What sort of men are they He said, " Th^ are men who 
rise from the dead." I said, Master, do you believe there are men that rise from the 
dead, and come hero and Ku-Klux a body up in this way ?" He says, " They come hero 
to protect their country." I studied about it, but I did not believe it. 

Question. Who was your old master ? 

Answer. Jefferson Smith. 

Question. Where does he live ? 

Answer. In Walton County. 

Question. Did you ever tell him about the way you have been treated? 
Ansivei'. No, sir ; he is dead now. 
Question. When did he die? 
Answer. Along this last summer. 
Question, Did he leave any children ? 
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Ansiver. He left four. 

Question. Do they live in that country ? 

Answer. They live ten miles below me. 

Question. Did you ever tell any of them how you were treated ? 
Answer. I have not seen any of them since. 

Question. Did you make any attempt to have the men arrested who came to your 
house in March ? 
Answer. No, sir ; that would not have done. 
Question. Why not ? 

Ansiver. If I had made the attempt they would have killed me by the time I made 
the movement. 

Question. How do you know that ? 

Anstver. I know it. If a man just talks about the Ku-Klux they get after him. 

Question. You were satisfied you could not get justice if you tried? 

Answer. What! get justice from the Ku-Klux in that country ! I was done satisfied 
that we never could get justice from the Ku-Klux there; they would have killed us 
before we got it. 

Question. Do you know the men in that country that people generally suppose be- 
long to the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. I only know what I saw myself. 

Question. What is the character of those men that you saw ; are they men of standing 
and property aud influence ? 

Ansiver. Well, this man Felker is a man of pretty good standing, but Rich is but a 
common poor man. 

Question. Did you vote when the election came on ? 

Ansiver. I never voted but once in my life, and that was for a convention ; and if it 
had not been for a white man, I would not have done it. I just tell the truth ; whether 
it is right or wrong, lam going to tell it. I was living with a man who asked me if I 
was going to vote. I said, " What about f He said, Go on and vote for a conven- 
tion.^' I said, " I do not know anything about it." He said, You had better go and 
vote, or they may do something with you." I said, " I do not know that they can." 
He said, "They might." I said, "Are you going to vote?" He said, " I am going to 
Lawrenceville to vote." I said, " I am not well ; I do not care about walking that far." 
He said, " Get in the buggy and ride with me." That is the only time I voted, and I 
am not going to vote again either, for I do not know what I am voting for. I am a 
mighty hand to live in the country and make cotton and corn ; I love to do that. 

Question. You never voted but once ? 

Answer. That is all. 

Question. Do you know how the men voted who whipped you ? 
Answer. No. sir. 

By ISIr. Bayard : 
Question. Have you been before the grand jury here ? 
Answer. I was before the graud jury last week. 

Question. Did you make a statement of this case against Felker and Rich ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know Sarah Ann Sturdevant ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know Letty Mills ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know Augustus Mills ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are they all colored people living therfe about you ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have they all been before the grand jury on the same business ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Had all of them knowledge about the same facts ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is Caroline Smith your wife ? « 
Answei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. She has been here aud been examined before this committee? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And all the others have been before this committee ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And all about this same case, about Rich aud Felker ? 
Ansivei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. What is the name of the judge in your district ? 
Answer. Judge Charley Davis, of Monroe. 
Question. Is he judge of the superior court ? 
An8wei\ I do not know. 
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Question. What is the name of the solicitor? 

Anstver. I -do not know anything about that ; I never heard of any such thing. 
Question, You never made application to either of those gentlemen for aid to protect 
you, or to anybody else down there ? 
Ansicer. No, sir ; I know only the sheriff down there. 
Question. Did you make application to him ? 

Ansive7\ No, sir ; but there are colored men here on this same business, Benafield and 
Lewis Henderson. 

Question. Are they colored people too ? 
Answe)'. Yes, sir ; they are here about distilling. 
(Question. Do the people up there make whisky ? 
'Answer. This Felker makes whisky. 
()2(e8?io«. Without a license? 
Anstcer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was he afraid you people would report on him ? 

Anstvei'. Certainly ; he tried to keep it hid. But here is the way I found it out : 
Sam Rich did my smith-work, and I went right along by the still-house door when I 
went to carry my smith- work to the shop. 

Question. You found out in that way that they were distilling? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did he ever say anything to yon about reporting him ? 
Answer. No, sir. He tried to keep it blind ; he thought I did not know it, but I hap- 
liened to see him carry the meal there, for I watched him. 

Question. Do you think they ever susioected that you had been watching them ? 
Answer. I do not know whether they ever did or not. 
Question. You had watched them carry the meal to the still ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you watch them pretty often? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you watch them at night ? 

Anstver. Yes, sir ; at night and in the day-time. I saw this black mare going down 
to the mill with a sack of meal when the. sun was about an hour high, and then I 
watched at night, about an hour or two after dark, and saw them go to the still. 

Question. How many times did you watch them that way? 

Answer. Three or four times. ' 

Question. Did any of the other people watch them too ? 

Ansicer. Some fellows here will tell you something about that when you call them. 
Question. Some colored meu ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they will tell you something about it. 

Question. Do you suppose that Felker suspected any of you were watching him in 
that way ? 

A nsicci\ No, sir. I will tell you how I came to watch him. After he came on me 
the first time I Watched him. Says I to myself, have been taking that man for a 
clever man ; me and him have played together many a time, but now I will watch 
him;" and I did watch him, too. 

Question. And in that way you found out that he was carrying on an illicit distillery? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When you came before the grand jury did you make a statement to them 
about it ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. They did not ask you about that ? 
Answei'. No, sir. 

Question. They only asked you about the whipping ? 

Answer. That is all. That is all I put in at the start, when I first came here. T am 
the one who first came here and reported this man for whipping me. I did not put in 
this distilling, but I went in for Avhat they did to me. 

Question. If they had not whipped you, you would not have said anything about the 
distilling ? 

Ansicer. I would not have done it^ 

By the Chairman : 

Question. I understand you to say that you did not watch this man, or have anything 
to do with looking for his black mare, nntil after they came upon you last spring? 
Answer. No, sir. I did not watch him before. 

Question. But since that time you have been watching to find out what he was 
doing ? 
Ansiver, Yes, sir. 
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Atlai^ta, Georgli, October 26, 1871. 

E. H. CHAMBERS sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. State your age, where you were born, where you now live, and what is 
your present occupation. 

Answer. I am forty years of age,j I was born in Gwinnett County, and now live 
there ; I am a farmer. 

Question. How loug have you lived in Gwinnett County? 

Ansiver. Ever since I was born. 

Question. Have you any people in that county that arc called Ku-Klux ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; there are bands of disguised men, and I suppose you may call them 
Ku-Klux; I believe they call themselves Ku-Khix. 

Question. That is the name by which they are known in the comnnmity ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, How long since you first heard of them in your county ? 

Answer. I do not remember the exact time, but some two or three years ago. 

Question. How often have you seen any of them ? ^ 

Ansiver. Only once. 

Question. When was that ? 

Answer. About the last of May. 

Question. State all the circumstances connected with that transaction. 

Answer. I had some freedracn employed on my plantation, and they came to my 
house to know where they were living, and if they had been committing any depreda- 
tions, that is, stealing or auythiug of the kind. I informed them that they had not been 
to my knowledge. They then told mo that I nmst go with them and show them where 
they lived ; that they had been committing some crime at other places, and th(;y wanted 
to deal with them. I went with them and showed them where they lived. When I 
got within two hundred yards of their respective houses, they told me to stop. I did 
so. They all alighted from their horses and gave mo their bridles and told me to hold 
them. They treated me rather as if I was a freedman, or worse, perhaps. They called 
me " boy," and ordered me around, which I thought was rather indignant. They gave 
me a pistol and told me to halt any person that approached, and if they did not halt, to 
fire at them. They left mo with the horses and went to the first house ; and from the 
noise that I heard I supposed that they did considerable knocking there. They ordered 
out the man and his wife into the yard, and I could hear tremendous licks, as they 
were whipping them with sticks. I heard the man holler, O Lord," or something of 
that kind, and they ordered him to hush ni>. I do not know how long th^^y beat him ; 
he said they gave him a hundred licks. I heard them beat his wife ; I heard her say 
something once in a while, and some one.said, Shoot her, damn her." I heard a pistol 
fired, anclas I heard her say nothing more, I supposed she was shot; but they only shot 
up through the air. They came back and told me to take them to the-next house, which 
I did. They stopped at about the same distance, and then went up there. 1 could 
hear slashing and a gun fired there. They took a gun from the freedman who was liv- 
ing there and fired it off and then broke it, as I understood from the freedman afterward ; 
they did not fire off their own arms at that place. They beat three there, perhaps ; 
whipped them severely. When they came back to me they said they had given them 
a whipping at that place, and wanted me to show them the next idaee. I had to go by 
my own dwelling to go to the next place. When I got there I said, Let me stop here ; 
I have gone far enough." Th(^y said, " No, you nmst go with us." At the next jdace 
I stop])ed something further than two hundred yards from the dwelling, for it was dis- 
agreeable to me to hear the beating and thrashing. They were gone about half an hour. 
I could still hear occasionally some of their blows and their cursing and abusing. They 
returned to me and told me to go home and go to bed. One of them said, ^' Keep what 
you know under your shirt, or we will come and see you." 

Question. How many places did they go to ? 

Answer. They went to three places on that night. 

Question. Why did you sufier yourself to go around at those places? 

Ansiver. They forced me to do it ; I was obliged to do it or be treated x)erhaps worse 
than the freedmen were. 

Question. It was through fear of^ our personal safety ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. ScOfield : 
Question. They would have found them any way ? 
Ansiver. Perhaps they would ; I do not know anything about that. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Ho^^ many wer6 there of those men ? 
Ayisiver. There were ten in that gang. 
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Question. Were they riding or walking? 

Answer, They were all riding. 

Question. Were they disguised ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
* Question. What was their disguise ? 

Ansivcr. They had some kind of covering or mask of some description over their faces 
and large white gowns that reached almost to the ground. Some had great horns 
sticking up on the side of their faces, and some had long beards. Their horses had 
white coverings on, with some fancy doings about their heads. 

Question. How were the men armed ? 

Amwcfi\ I could occasionally see a pistol. I was afraid to try and examine anything 
about them, but I could occasionally see a pistol. 
Question. Did they have hickories along with them ? 

Answcf)\ I could not see the hickories ; if they did not get them there they had them 
along with them. From what the freedmen told me I sujiposed that they had the 
hickories under their gowns. 

Question. Did you know any of the ten ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; one. 

Question. Who was he ? 

Ansu'e)\ His name was Melvin C. Kennedy. 

Question. Where does he live ? 

Answer. In Gwinnett County. 

Question. What is his position .in society? 

Answer. Rather low ; he is a kind of drunken, desperate man. 

Question. Did you address him or speak to him by name ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I recognized him in the first place by his voice ; he was the man 
who called me "Boy," and ordered mo to hold his horse; about 'that time he came 
up to me and threw up the thing he had over his face, so that I could see him ; at least 
I supposed so ; my notion about it is that he was a kind of desperate man, and did that 
to let me know that ho was really in the gang, and to make me hold him in dread. 

Question. You think the man meant that you should know he was along ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you know any of the others ? 

Answer. I think I know several, but I am not positive about them. 

Question. Are the persons that you suspect i)eople who live in that neighborhood ? 

Anstver. Yes, sir. 

Question. People of like low character to Kennedy ? 

Answer. Well, similar. 

Question. You said this occurred last May ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I think it was the last of May ; it was a short time before our wheat 
harvest. 

Question. What reason did they give other than what you have mentioned? 

Anstver. None at all, only that they wanted to hunt them up for stealing? 

Question. Did they state what they had stolen, and from whom f 

Answer. They said they had stolen corn ; they said they had stolen com from a man 
by the name of Martin, and asked me if they had stolen any from me ; I said that they 
had not ; they asked me if I had heard that they had stolen corn from Mr. Martin, and 
I said that I had, but that it was a year ago, and as it had not been prosecuted I sup- 
•jiosed that nobody had paid any attention to it ; they said that never mind, that they 
meant to attend to it ; they asked me if I had ever heard some one of them make any 
threats against the Ku-Klux ; I said I had not ; they said they had understood that one 
of them said he was going to whip the Ku-Klux ; and he skys that they told him so 
when they whipped him. 

Question. Did they charge only one man with stealing ? 

Answer. That was all to me. 

Question. And another with making threats against the Ku-Klux? 
Answe}\ Yes, sir. 

Question. What did they charge the third one with ? 

Ansiver. Nothing that 1 heard of then ; I understood afterward that they said they 
were whipping him for stealing sheep. 

Question. What were the names of those men who were whipped? 

Ansiver. The first was Harry Allen and his wife ; the next were George Mitchell 
Hamp Mitchell, and Charles Burson ; and at the third house they whipped Jack Allen 
and punched and knocked his wife about, and probably some of his children. 

Question, Have any of those parties been examined here that you kuow of? 

Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. Are they here in attendance ? / 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. They w^ere at work for you ? 
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Ansioer, Yes, sir; some of them were working on tlie farm under a lease, but they 
were working for me. 

Question. You say they whipped six persons ? 

An8ive)\ 1 may say that they whipped Hamp Mitchell ; they knocked him about a 
little ; you may say that they whipped six. 

Question. What was the character of the people they whipped ? 
Answer. Tolerably good ; one very good. 
Question. Which one ? 

Ansivcr. This Hamp Mitchell, which they punched about; the first they whipped, 
Harry Allen, is a preacher, and ought to be a good character, and I do not know that 
there is anything wrong about him. 

Question. How do those people behave themselves in the neighborhood ; those that 
were whipped ? 

Answer. Perfectly well, nothing amigs. 

Question. Are they still on your place ? 

Answer. Those that are not afraid to live there are there ; some of them have left 
because of fear. 

Question. Where have they gone ? 
Answer. To Decatur, in DeKalb County, 

Question. Did there seem to be any leader in that party of disguised men ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; there was a man who seemed to be doing the talking and planning 
and ordering. 

Question. Who was he ? 

Answer. I do not know positively ; I can only guess at him; I thought it was a man 
by the name of Matthew Brown. 
Question. Where does he live ? 
Answer. In the same county. 
Question. What is his standing ? 
Answer. Just about like that of Kennedy ? 
Question. Did you ever talk with him about the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. He said to me, " We are going to put down the negroes now, and keex) them 
under, and if anybody opposes us we can make a strong show, for we are forty thou- 
sand strong in this State." 

Question. Who did you understand him to mean by ^* we 

Answer. The Ku-Klux organization. 

Question. Did he explain what he meant by putting the negroes down ? 
Ansiver. No, sir ; I suppose he just wanted to frighten them a little bit ; probably 
make them leave the country, or to steal what they had, and what others had. 
Question. To what political party did those men belong ? 
Answer. This band of Ku-Klux ? 
Question. Yes. 

Answer. All that I know of them are democrats, and I think they are all democrats. 
Question. Are they^i)retty noisy and boisterous at election times ? 
Answer. They are, unless there is a military force there. For some time we have had 
something like order about our elections, and they have been kept under. 
Question. Are those men the only Ku-Klux you have ever seen ? 
Anstver. They are all I ever saw. 
Question. Did you hear of their being about ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 
Question. Where? 

Answei\ All over that section of the country ; all around in my neighborhood ; be- 
low me, and in Jackson County, and other counties. 

Question. What is the feeling in regard to them with orderly good people there ? 

Anstcer. I hardly know what to say to that ; some are in fear and some are not ; I 
think it is from intimidation that any good people are in favor of it ; if they are op- 
posed to it I think they are afraid to express themselves. 

Question. Has there been any attempt made to arrest any of them for any of their 
misdeeds ? 

Ansiver. Not by the civil authorities. 

Question. Why have you not gone to the officers of the law and had these men ar- 
rested and dealt with ? 
Anstver. I was afraid that I would be overrun by the balance left behind. 
Question. Are you still afraid ? 

Anstver. I am ; I am so fearful that I have not slept peaceably in my house for more 
than a month ; not for two months. I would not go back there and stay, only as I can 
slip in there once in a while ; I would not go back there for any money ; I could not be 
hired to do it. 

Question. Do you think your sheriff and other officers would be willing to execute 
process for their arrest ? 
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Answer. I tliink the sheriff of the county would, because he is working upon the 
matter now ; hut he has to apply to the military authorities. 

Question. Do you think that if they were arrested they could be held in jail securely? 
Anstcer. I do not. 

Question. Do you believe that they would be convicted before any jury in that county 
that was likely to be selected ? 
Anstvei\ I am afraid not. 

Question. What is the feeling in that country toward men that are called radicals ? 

Answer. It is very hard against them. 

Question. Against the whites as wolbas the blacks ? 

Ansiver. The feeling of the white peoi)]e is general against the radical party ^ but the 
freedmen believe it to be their party. 

Qitestion. How many white republicans or radicals are there in the county ? 

Anstcer. I would su])pose that perhaps one-eighth of them were radicals. 

Question. Do you belong to that party ? 

Ansive)'. To the radical party ? 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. You are a democrat ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Have you been before the grand jury here ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. v 
Question. You have lodged there the complaint you now make here ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have stated to the grand jury these things in full ? 
Answer. As fully as I was asked. 

Question. You were examined upon the charge of these assaults and cruelties upon 
the negroes, and the existence of this Klan in your county ? 
Ansiva\ Yes, sir. 

Question. I understand tliat, so far as your personal knowledge is concerned, this ^ 
single occasion, ^vhen ten men came to your house and compelled you to i)Oint out the 
residences of those negroes, was the only occasion when you saw them ? 

Answe)\ Yes, sir. 

Question. And of those ten men you ideutified.but one man ? 
Answer. But one man certainly. 

Questi07i. And was the man of low character, and no social standing, a desperate, 
violent man ? 
Answei\ Y<^s, sir. 

Question.. Did I also understand you to say that the man whom you suspected of being 
the chief manager of that gang was also a man of similar character? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have a general acquaintance in that county ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You say that you act with the democratic party ? 
Ansu'(T. Yes, sir. 

Question. Js there any difference of opinion or sentiment among honest and respect- 
able men of your party on this subject ; do they not all concur in opposing such law- 
less acts ? 

Answer. I think they do ; 1 think they are in favor of putting down anything of the 
kind, but that they cannot get at it x)roperly. 

Question, You say that about seven-eighths of the white people of that county vote 
the democratic ticket, and about one-eighth the radical ticket ? 

Ansivei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. What is the proportion of the colored vote and white ? 
A7iswer. I do not know. 
Question. Which preponderates ? 
Airsiver. The white vote. 

Question. Is the county carried by the party with which you act ? 
Anszcer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The sheriff, I presume, there, is a member of that party ? 
Ansiver. I suppose you may say he is ; I do not know how he stands. He was brought 
out as a member of the democratic party. 
Question. And was elected as such ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir ; and his deputy the same. 

Question. Did I understand you to say that the sheriff was disposed to take hold of 
cases of this kind, and try and do his duty ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. v. 
Question. Who is the judge of the district ? 
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Answer. Judge Davis. 

Qmstion. Is lie disposed to do his duty ? 

Ansiver. 1 think so. 

Question, Who is the solicitor of that district ? 
Answer, Mr. Marler. 

Question. Is he a gentleman of ability and character, and disposed to do his duty ? 
Ansiver. I think so. 

Question. You say this transaction occurred in May, 1871 ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; aboufc the last of May. 

Question. With that sentiment which you have described among the white people of 
the county, I presume that the members of the radical party are opposed to all such 
lawlessness ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I think they are. 

Question. The same as the democrats ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. With that sentiment among the white people, are not all your grand and 
petit juries formed of wliite men ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Would there be any difficulty in the way of indicting men for such acts 
upon competent testimony ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I think there perhaps would be. I do not think the jurors would 
refuse to hear the testimony, but I think there would be difficulty in gettiug up the 
testimony. 

Question. I mean, would there be difficulty, upon competent testimony such as would 
justify a verdict, in obtaining first an indictment before the grand jury, and next a 
conviction before a petit jury ? 

Ansiver. Well, sir, I have my doubts about it ; I am afraid the jurors would hesitate, 
through fear, to give true verdicts. 

Question. Has it been tried ? 

Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. Therefore, as yet, your apprehensions are not based upon any facts ? 
\ Ansiver. Yes, sir. I am afraid that men there are in the condition I am in, fearful oi 
being interfered with by them. 

Question. They fear the lawlessness of those men ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you any knowledge of your own of the extent of this band in youi 
county ? 

Ansiver. As to how many there are ? 
Question. Yes. 

Answe)\ No, sir ; I have not. 

Question. Do you, of your own knowledge, know of more than this one man ? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. Is the band made up of lawless characters similar to the one you hav€ men- 
tioned ? 
Answer. I think so. 

Question. The difficulty of conviction would arise not from unwillingness, but from 
fear that they might be injured by the lawless men who would be left "/ 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. I understand you to say that this organization is so strong as to create a 
reign of terror in your county 1 
Ansiver. That is my opinion. 

Question. With all this large democratic majority in the county that you have spoken 
of, and with all the other side opposed to them, although this occurrence took place 
last May, no attempt has been made to bring them to justice, and you yourself have 
been afraid to stay in your own house ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you do not believe that it would be possible for the officers of the lav* 
to bring them to justice and punishment ? 
Answer. I do not believe they could do it. 

Question. Is there an opinion there that those men who belong to the organization 
in your county have associates in other counties who would cojue in there and help 
them? 

Ansiver. 0, yes, sir ; there is a general opinion of that kind ; I do not know where it 
comes from. 

Question. The general belief is that they are organized all over the State ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Have you* any knowledge of any facts upon which to base such an opinion 1 
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Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Yon mean that there is a general apprehension that snch may be the case, 
altliough yon do not know it ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 26, 1871. 
THOMAS M< ALLEN (colored) sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman : • 
Question, What is your age, where were you born, and where do you now live ? 
Ansicer. X am now thirty-eight years old. I was born in Charleston, South Carolina, 
and I am living here at present ; that is, my family is here j I am pastor of the Bap- 
tist church at Marietta, Jasper County. 

Question. How long have you been living in this State ? 

Ansicer. I eame to this State the year that James K. Polk died, about 1849. ^ • 

Question. How do you connect your coming here with his death ? 
Answei\ I landed in Savannah at the time they were firing cannon there, and asked 
what was the matter. 

Question. Were you a slave ? 

Answer. Partly so. My father was a white man, and he set us free at his death. 
Thej* stole us from Charleston and run mo and my brother and mother into this State. 
He left us ten thousand dollars each to educate us, and give us trades, and for that 
money they stole us away. 

Question. Were you kept in slavery until the time of emancipation ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I was held as a slave ; I hired my time. 

Question. You never were able to assert your freedom before emancipation ? 

Answer. No, 'sir, I could not do it. 

Question. Where were you living at t'he time of emancipation? 

Ansiver At Indian Springs, over in Butts County. I hired my time there at shoe- \ 
making. I was on the stand with Doctor French, when the first speaking was there. 

Question. Have you been connected with political affairs in this State since the war ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. When the constitutional convention was called, I took an active 
part, and did all I could, of course. Afterwards I ran ,for the legislature and was 
elected. 

Question. In what year ? 

Answer. I was elected in 1868; the colored members were expelled that year. 
Question. From what county were you elected ? 
Ansiver. From Jasper County. 

Question. Were you reinstated in your seat in the legislature ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have your witnessed any violence towards any or your race, yourself or 
any others ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Jlfter we were expelled from the legislature, I went home to Jas- 
per County ; I was carrying on a farm there. On the 16th of October, a party of men 
came to my house ; I cannot say how many, for I did uot see them. 

Question. Was that in 1868 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Just before that, I was at home, and two white men came to the 
field where I w^as working. I heard them speaking to my children and asking for 
their father. I came up over the hill, and they told me that the radicals had expelled 
me from the legislature, and that I ought to take part; with the democrats now, and 
take the stump for Seymour and Blair. I said that I did not consider that I was ex- 
pelled by the radical party. They were friends of mine j Mr. Phelps was one, and he 
said that I could do more good by preaching the gospel and leaving political afiairs 
alone. They then went off. I called a political meeting in town to organize a Grant 
club, or Grant Kangers as we called it. S(mator Wallace, who was expelled at the 
same time, was to come there and help out this meeting. We were to have the meet- 
ing on the 17th, but Mr. Wallace did not come to my house until the 18th. Captain 
Bartlett told some colored people, a day or two before the meeting, that they had bet- 
ter stay away from town ; that he did not think I would live to see the meeting. 

Question. Who is Captain Bartlett ? 

Ansiver. He is a lawyer there. On the 16tli or 17th I went home ; I felt very bad; I 
felt very curious. The man running the place there said that if any one came there 
at any time of the night not to open the door. I went home and drove my hogs up, 
and put them in the pen, and when they brought in the cotton I weighed it. I felt so 
strangely that I went into a log-cabin and ate my supper, and went back into the 
house and got a Testament and read a chapter, and went to bed very early. About 2 
o'clock my wife woke me up, and said that there were persons all around the house ; 
that they had been there for half an hour, and were calling for me. I heard them call 
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aj^ain, and I asked them -what they wanted, and who they were. One said; Andy 
Minter that was a friend of mine. My wife said that was not his voice. I asked 
what they wanted. They said they wanted a light ; that they had been hunting, and 
the dogs had treed something, and they wanted a light. I tried to find something to 
make a light with, but could not. They said, Have you no matches V I said, " No." 
I had some, but I forgot that I had any. They asked me to come out. At this time 
my brother-in-law waked up and said, " Who are they, Thomas I said, " I do not 
know ; one says that ho is Andy Minter, but it is not." He said, " I will get up and 
give them a light." I said, "You had better not." I stepped to the side window and 
opened it and looked out and said, Emanuel will give you a light." My wife 
told me to come away and shut the window. I went back into my room and 
went to bed. Emanuel made a big light in his i)art of the house. It was a 
frame house, but the partition that separated my part from his did not go clear 
up to the roof, and I could see the light. He put on his shoes and vest and hat ; 
that was all he was found with after he was killed. He opened the door and 
hollered, "Where are you?" He hollered twice, and then two guns were fired. 
He seemed to fall, and I and my wife hollered, and his wife hollered. 1 jumped up, 
'and ran back to the fire-place, where I started to get a light, and then started to go 
over the partition to him. I threw a clock down, and then I thought of the closet 
there, and went through it to him, and my wife closed the door. I hollered for Joe, a 
third man on the place, to come up and bring his gun, for Emanuel was killed. Ho 
did not come for some time, and then I was so excited that I could not recognize his 
voice. After a time I let him in. We made up a light, and then I saw my brothf r-in- 
law laying on his back as ho fell. I examined him ; there were four or five number 
one buck-shot in his breast. He seemed to be dying very fast. Joe said, " What shall 
we do ?" I said, " Go for Doctor Walker." I just had on my shbt and drawers, and 
was bare-headed; my boots and everything else were in my room. My wife was look- 
ing over into the room. I asked for my shoes, but she would not give them to me, she 
said I would be killed if I went out. I examined him again. Ho had on copperas 
pants, and near the edge a slug had gone through. While we were examining him he 
died. Next day, as soon as it was light, I got up and went out and counted one hun- 
dred and eighty shot in the house, and they will be there until judgment, or until the 
house shall rot down. The white men who came there the next day and held an 
inquest over him decided that three guns had been fired, one loaded with slugs, one 
with buck-shot, and one with small shot. Two of the shot went into the bedstead 
where his wife and children were in bed. He laid there until wo could get a crowd of 
white men to hold an inquest over him. By this time Mr. Wallace arrived ; he got 
there about 10 o'clock in the day. When Mr. Wallace drove up to the gate these white 
men who were holding the inquest were sitting under a tree inside of the gate. He 
said, " Allen, you have had a death out here." I said, " Yes." He said, " Why did 
you not kill some of those fellows ?" I said, " There was not a gun in the house, and 
if there had been I could not see anybody." He said, " Wo do not allow men to come 
to Milledgeville and do such things." The white men seemed to be excited about it. 
I took him right into my house, and he took his pistol from under the cushions of his 
buggy, a bottle of liquor from under the seat, and his carpet-bag. and carried them into 
my room. Colonel James Wilson came in and said, " By God, Allen, I told you six 
months ago that we would not submit to negroism in this State ; did I not tell you 
they would kill you ?" I said, " Yes, but I did not believe it j I did not think anybody 
had anything against me ; I preached for you all during the war, when you could not 
get a white preacher, for all had gone into the army ; I did not think anybody would kill 
mo for my i)olitical sentiments." He said, " I told you they would do it ; you leave the 
Oquntry now or they will murder you, and vour wife and children." Mr. Wallace, who 
had not said anything, then said, " If I was Allen I would not do it. If I was him I would 
get a half dozen guns, and some friends and guard the house, and kill the first one that 
comes up." Wilson then turned to him and said, " By God, who are you." He said, 
" I am Mr. Johnson ;" he changed his name. Wilson said, " You had better keep still, 
for if these men hear you they will kill you." Wallace said, " There is no danger of 
death." Wilson said, " They will kill you." They got through the inquest in the 
evening. Wilson came to me about sundown and said, " I am going to have that body 
buried, coffin or no coffin ; I am going to havQ my fee, and I cannot get it without its 
being buried." I said, " You cannot bury it without a coffin ; he has left somes bales 
of cotton, and you hold on until the coffin comes." He said, " Will you be respon- 
sible?" I said, "Yes," and then he went off. That night some of the x>arties staid 
up there and we organized what we called the Grant Rangers while the body lay there 
in the next room. Sunday morning I had my son catch my horse, and I came on to 
Monticello, four miles from there, and dropped a letter in the post-office to General 
Lewis and Colonel Sibley here in Atlanta. I then went on to Eatonton, staid there 
until Monday evening at 2 o'clock, and took the cars and came on to Macon, where I 
had an account published in the paper. I then came on to Forsyth, and there Mr. 
Wallace and I organized another club of Grant Rangers. I then came on here, and 
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talked with General Lewis anil Colonel Sibley. I tlien went down to j^Iadlsou and met 
Joshua Hill. I told him some of the circumstances. He said he had heard of it a»d 
asked me what I was going to do about it. 1 said, " I am going back home, my family is 
there, and all that I have in the world is there ; I have done nothing wrong, and I am 
going back there," Said he, ''Allen, yon are a good fellow ; but you are going among 
mighty bad men if you go back there ; it is hard, but if I was you I would go back." 
That was about 10 o'clock. At 2 o'clock Mr. Hill sent for me to come to his house, and I 
went. He said, '' I see you have published that thing in Bryant's paper in Augusta." I 
said, I have." He said, '' Then I think you had better not go back there, for they will 
kill yon right in the day-time." I staid there until two days before the election for Presi- 
dent. I said to him, '' I am going to vote for President sm^e." He said, " You can vote 
at Atlanta ; if I was you I would not go back there, and stay there ; if you had not 
I)ublished this thing maybe you could have got along very well." I came back 
here and voted for President. I bought a little place here and built a house for my 
family, whom I did not see until the 18th of January afterward. I was called to the 
care of a church at Marietta ; I did not give up my residence, for I was confident I 
would be put back into the legislature. I never voted here except for President, and 
I never paid any tax here. When our time was out I went back there last year and 
they nominated me again. 

Question. Which party nominated you ? 

Ansicer. The republican party, the colored men. We did not poll but three votes for 
General Grant in that county out of nine hundred and odd votes. There were nine 
hundred and sixty colored voters there, and about six hundred white voters. There 
were three votes polled there for Grant, two by colored men, and one by a white man. 
They wanted to get me away from there before the Presidential election. I was nom- 
inated against my will. I and Mr. H. M. Turner made a couple of sjieeches there. We 
had tickets struck off in Macon, and I went back and staid until the election. The 
day before the election two men came to my brother-in-law's shop and said they 
wanted to talk with me. I said, ''Well, now is a good time." They said> " We want 
to go to your room." I said, " No white man shall go to my room ; I am guarded ; you 
are aware of that, and you cannot blame me, for you know what occurred here." They 
said they did not blame me, but would rather see me privately. I said, " Say what 
you have got to say here." One of them said, " I want you to give up the field to us." 
I said, " I never expect to do it.'* They said, " We will give you about what you would 
make if elected." I said, "I have the car on the track, and I will run it into the de- 
pot, so help me God;" just that way. They said, "You will be beaten." I said, "I 
cannot help it ; I am going to run, and if I am beat, I will not be the first man that 
was beat." That night I vv^as at my brother-in-law's, and had some six or eight men 
guarding me. They came there and shot all around the house ; shot and bullets fell all 
arouud the house. I went to the polls to vote the first day, and carried about a hun- 
dred men with me. When I called my name Judge Williams said, "Allen, you cannot 
vote unless you take the oath." I said, " What is it f ' He said, " You cannot vote un- 
less you take an oath that you have been living in the county for six months, and have 
paid all your taxes." I thought at first I would take the oath, but afterwards I thought 
I would not take it. I said, " I will not swear that I have lived in this county for the 
last six months ; but I will swear that I was obliged to leave the county beca^ise they 
killed my brother-in-law ; and that I have paid taxes in no place else ; I voted for 
President." I understood there that they were going to put me in jail if I had voted. 
I staid there until the second day of the election, when they drove me ofi". 

Question. How was that ? 

Answer. Two young men met me as I was at dinner, and asked who I was. I said, 
^' My name is Allen." I looked around and white men were standing all around there. 
They talked awhile and said, "You make apretty good representative 5 we want to see 
what kind of man you are." I got frightened and went off from there. 

Question. Uoyr many votes did you get ? 

Ansicer. They beat me sixty votes. I am very glad I did not get elected, for if I had 
been 1 could not have staid there, and they would have turned me out as soon as they 
met. 

Question. Suppose you had had a fair election ? 
Answer. I would then have beaten this man as before. 

Question. They wanted you to take this oath, and then if you had done so they were 
going to arrest you and put you in jail ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and when they get a man in jail here, that is as good a j)lace as 
they want him. 

Question. Why so ? 

Answer. They would just go there and demand the keys from the jailer, and take 
him out and kill him. 

Question. Did you see any of those men that came to your house that night ? 
Anstver. No, sir ; I did not see one of them. It was dark out of doors. 
Question. Have you any reason to believe who the parties were ? 

39 a 
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Answer. Yes, sir ; I have always had ray idcavS Vtho sorae of them were, but I couhl 
not swear to them, and would uot undertake it now. I have always believed that I 
knew who a great many of them were. 

Quesiion. What was the verdict of the coroner's jury ? 

Ansito'. That he came to his death by gun-shot vrounds in the hands of unknown 
parties. The foreman of the jury testitied that they did not kill the man they were 
after; that they were after Allen. I was standing right there and said, '^That Is 
true." 

Question. Has there been any attempt made to discover who the perpetrators of that 
murder were ? 

Ansicer. I think after I left there they had a regular court. They had my wife and 
his wife and a great many others, and they wanted to make out that he and I had had 
a falling out. and that I did it. They tried to make his wife believe it. 

Question. Did they circulate that report ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. "Mr. Hill was over there at the court, and came back and told me, 
and said it was a shame. 

Question. They charged that you had done it and run off? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Yet he and I were just as friendlj' as I and ray wife were. 

Question. The only investigation they made was' the one in which they attempted to 
fasten the deed upon you ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir; that is all. 

Question. What do you know about this organization of men that they call Ku-Klux ? 

Ansicer. I have never seen one in my life ; 1 have seen a great many i)coplc who have 
seen them. I have a Ku-Klux letter here that I got on the day of the election for the 
constitution. 

Question. Will you read it ? 

Aimcer. Yes, sir; this is it? 

" To Thomas Allen, (Freedman :) 

Tom, you are in great danger ; you are going heedless with the radicals, against 
the interest of the conservative white population, and I tell you if you do not change 
your course before the election for tlie ratification of the infernal" constitution, your 
days are numbered, and they will be but few. Just vote or use your influence for the 
radicals or for the constitution, and you go ui> certain. My advice to you, Tom, is to 
stay at home if you value your life, and not vote at all, and advise all of your race to 
do the same thing. You are marked and closely watched by K. K. K., (or in ]}l{iui words 
Ku-Klux.) 

" Take heed ; a word to the wise is sufBicient. 

" By order of Grand Cyclops." 
Question. Where did you get this ? 

Anstrer. It was dropped in the shop the morning of the election, when I was running 
for the legislature. I showed it to a great many men in town ; I showed it to Colonel 
Preston, a friend of mine. He asked where I got it, and I told him. He said, " Tear 
it up." I said, " No, it maybe of service to my children if not to me." He said, ^' You 
need not talk so slack about it ; there may be heaps of Ku-Klux in the State, and they 
might get hold of your talk." 

Quesiion. What have you known of the operations of that sort of people, more than 
you have stated here ? 

Answer. As I have said, I have never seen any one disguised at all. In fact, I never 
went out much of nights, only to church and back. After they got after me I came 
away from there. 

Question. Have you heard of their operations in other parts of the State ? 

Ansicer. 0, yes, sir, I have heard of them all over the State. I heard of a Mr. 
Goldsboro who was whipped nearly to death. And an old man by tlte name of Terry 
and seven of his sons were murdered in Warren County, all but one ; one was thrown 
into a bri^sh hcai) and burned. 

Question. Were they colored people ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bayakd : 
Question. When was that ? 

Answer. Since the emancipation. And I know of Mr. Ayer, a member of the legisla- 
ture, who was killed ; and Mr. Ashburn, Mr. Adkins, and various others w^ho have been 
killed. 

By the Chairman : 

Quesiion. What is the feeling of your people in regard to their personal safety 1 
Ansiver. They do not consider that they have any safety at all, only in tho cities ; 
that is the truth. In a great many places the colored people call the white people maS' 
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ter and mistress, just as they ever did ; if they do not do it they are -^hipped. They 
have no safety at all except in a large place like this. If I could have staid at home 
I would not have been here. I left all my crops and never got anything for them. Lly 
wife had no education, and when I came away everything ^\cnt wrong. There aie 
thousands in my condition. 

Question. Is that the reason so many of your people come to the large cities ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir, that is ihe reason. Mr. Ah ram Turner, a memher of the legislature, 
from Putnam County, the county adjoining mine, w%as shot down in the street in open 
day. He was a colored man. They have elected another in his place, a democrat. 

Question, When was he elected ? 

Answer. Last fall. ^ 
Question. He has been killed since ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir, shot down in broad open day. I see his name publishjed in the Now 
Era of this State among the list of members ; but another man has been elected in his 
place. The young man who murdered him got on his horse and rode off. Over in 
Jasper County two young men went to a man's house and shot him down, and he died 
instantly. They arrested them and held them for a little while, but soon turned them 
loose. 

Question* Was the man who w^as killed a colored man .? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was the polities of the young men who killed him ? 
Answer. They were democrats. 
Question. Was he a republican ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I knew him very well ; he was a good man, a harmless man ; I 
married him to his wife. 

Question. Do the people of your race feel that they have the protection of the laws ? 
Ansicer. By no means. 

Question. What is their hope and expectation fgr the future ? 

Answer. They expect to get protection from the Federal Government at Washington ; 
that is all. Y^ou ask any one of my iteoplo otit there, even the most ignorant of them, 
and they will tell you so. I will tell you what Caj^tain Bartlett remarked to me once, 
in the streets of Monticello. He is a democratic lawyer, and a young man. A white 
man was murdered by a negro who caught him in bed with his wife. He went to the 
door, and his w ife would not let him in. He went to the window and broke in, and he 
killed the white man. They arrested the colored -man and put him in Eatonton jail. 
There is no jail in Monticello, for Genoi;^l Stoneman burned it up. When his trial 
came off, they convicted him. Coloilel Bartlett was defending the negro. I asked him 
how it would go. lie said that he should be cleared ; ^'But," said ho, "we have just 
gone through an election, and you cannot; get justice out of that jury." They eon-' 
victed him, and the gallows was put up for his execution. The Governor commuted 
his sentence to imprisonment in the j)enitentiary, for life. Captain Bartlett said, " I 
will do the best I can, but we have just .gone through an election; the negroes have 
voted the radical ticket, and»I cannot do much foy ^u." I believe that many of the 
iurymen, and lawyers too, are members of the Ku-Klux Klan; I believe it lio'sitively ; 
I would say so on my death-bed. 

Question. How much have yon been ovpr the State ? 

Answer. I have traveled all over the State. 

Question, Jlave you communicated pretty freely with the people of your own race ? 
Anstver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you received information from them about the Ku-Klux? 
Answer. Yes, sir, occasionally. 

Question. In how largo a portion of the State do you find reports of Ku-Klux op- 
erations? 

Answcfi'. I find it in the counties of what is known among us as the Black Belt. 
Wherever the negroes are in the majority, there the Ku-Klux range more than in any 
other places. Up in Cobb Count;55^tliey are very peaceable. The democrats are always 
elected there to the general assembly. The whites have about seven hundred major- 
ity. The colored people get along splendidly there. In those counties where the 
whites are largely in the majority, the colored people get along very well ; but go into 
the counties where the negroes are in the majority, and there is always trouble ; for 
instance, in Monroe County, or Warren County, or anywhere in the Black Belt, there 
is always trouble betw^een the whites and the colored people. 

Question. Are the colored people riotous in disposition ? Are they inclined to make 
trouble ? 

Answer. I suppose the colored people are as peaceable as any people in the world. 
The colored people of IMadison, when the white people went to the jail and murdered 
a man there, could have burned up the town and killed all the white people there. 

Question. What was the man charged with that was murdered ? 

Ansicei\ 1 heard that he had tried to commit a rape on a white girl. In the county 
of GreeU; Abram Colby was whipped nearly to death. He was always a good man, and 
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so considered until lie took i)art in i^olitics. Colonel William A. Lofton, a democratic 
lawyer, sent for me at one time. He is a perfect gentleman. I do not think he would 
stoop so low as to go about with the Ku-Klux. He sent for nie to come and see him, 
and I went into his parlor. He said, "Allen, I want to have a long talk with you." 
I said, "This is not the day for it; I am now on my way to baptize some persons." 
Ho said, "Have you any Union League here I said, "Yes, sir." He said, "Who is 
the president of it ?" I said, "I am." He said, "Was not that Mr. Eberhart's businet^s 
here the other day?" I said, "No, sir." He said, "Where did you get your idea of 
it?" I said, "In Macon, from a southern man. Mr. Eberhart came here to see me 
about school affairs." He said, "I advise you to quit the Union League from to-day ; 
if you will do it and go on and preach the Gospel, you will always have friends in 
this country ; but if yoii stay in that Union League and get the colored men of this 
county to go into it, you will never be liked in the county again." I said, "I cannot 
help it ; you know tte colored people now have the right of suffrage ; they are igno- 
rant people, and somebody must-teach them. It is reasonable to presume that they are 
going to hold on to the j)arty that freed them." He said, "You can do more good here 
preaching than doing anything else, and you had better let i:)olitics alone." I siud, "I 
will see you some other day." He said, "I hope when I see you again you will have 
changed your opinion, and will give your documents up to me." I said, "I will not 
do it." It went on until I was nominated for the lower house of the legislature. I 
met him in town one day, and he said, "Allen, you are running against Eli Glover." 
I said, "Yes." He said, "You will be very badly beaten." I said, "I cannot help it." 
I told Mr. Swansey, who asked me if I had any idea who did it, that I had. He said, 
"How do you feel toward that man?" I said, "If I knew who it was I would not 
hurt him ; for a man who would condescend to try and murder me at night I would 
not hurt him." He said, "You must be a Christian." I said, "I hope I am." 

Question, Have you ever known anybody to be punished in Cobb County or in Fulton 
County for mistreating a colored man ? 

Answer. I have not attended court here. I was in court in Cobb County, Where 
they had a colored man in jail last winter who was suspected of burning a gin-house. 
They had him in jail until he was frost-bitten. They tried him about the first of the 
spring; I happened to ^o into the court-house when I was up there. They cleared 
him, and turned him loose. That was the first case I ever knew where a colored man 
was cleared and turned loose. 

Question, They kept him in jail until he was frost-bitten ? 

Ansivcr. Yes, sir ; his lawyer made a point of that. He was kept there until he was 
frost-bitten, and both legs had to be cut off, and he was of no account to anybody ; he 
was cleared. I have never been in the courts much here in this city, but the people 
here say they don^t get justice. 

Question, What is the difference of feeling, if any, between the whites toward the 
colored people, and the whites, to ward those white men who are supposed, to be 
radicals ? 

A7iswi\ If there is any difference, the white people wht) are called radicals are not 
liked as well as the colored peoi>le. 

Question. Who is Mr. Eberhart, of whom you have spoken? 

Answer. He was a major general in the Union Army from Pennsylvania. He was 
State superintendent of free schools. I named one of my little boys after him. They 
said if he said anything about politics, he should not come back there any more. 

Question, The man who said that was one of your best peoi)le ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. I do not think he would stoop so low as to murder any man or 
anything of that kind on account of his i^olitics. 

By Mr. Bayard : • 

Q^uestibn. Mr. Eberhart was superintendent of education and of the public schools in 
this State? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question, He was an active p(5litician ? 

Answer, I never heard him say anything about politics. ' 

Question. What was the complaint about his bringing politics into the schools ? 

Aiiswer, I was in iMacon once in a convention there, and I heard him say that he did 
not want politics mixed up with the schools. 

Question. Did you not say that somo complaint of that kind was made against 
him? 

Answer. Mr. Lofton asked me if I was a member of the Union League, and I said I 
was. He asked if that was not Eberhart's business in the county a few days ago, and 
I said no, that he had come there about the schools. 

Question, What was his comment upon Eberhart ? 

Ansicer. He simply wanted to know if Eberhart came over there to establish a Union 
League. 
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By Jlr. SCOFIELD : 
Question. After yon told liim that, what did he say? 

Ansicer. He said that he thought he came for that purpose, and if ho had he did not 
intend to have him come into the county again. I went to the hotel iu the movning 
and met him ; he knew me, and he had made a spee;jh there. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
QucsUon. What was his speech about — on politics ? 

Answer. On education, and how best to get along. Mr. Lofton met me at the hotel 
and said, Allen, you are going to have a speech here." I said, " Yes, sir." He said, 

What is the nature of it— i^olitics?" I said, *^No, I -do not think anybody will talk 
libout politics on Sunday.'^ . ^ 

{htestiou. Is Mr. Ebcrhart in the State now ? 

Answer, No, sir; he left here very early after that. He was suspended from the 
bureau on account of some difficulty that grew up between him and Mr. Bryant. He 
had an estate left him in England of half a million, and he left and went home. 

Question. When did he come here ? 

Answer. Immediately after the war. 

Question. How long did he stay ? , 
Ansive}'. One year. 

Question. And was appointed superintendent of education in the State? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And he remained until he had some difficulty with the agent of the Freed- 
men's Bureau and was suspended, and then went home ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. The evening Mr. Eberhart landed at Monticello Mr. Eockwell came 
with him. 

■Question. What year was that ? 

Anmver. It was in 1867. 

Question. And it was in 1868, in October, that this outrage was committed ux^on your 
brother-in-law ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Where was General Meade at that time? 

Answer. I do not know whether General Meade or General Terry was in command at 
that time ; if General Meade was in command he was here. 

Question. One of those two generals was in command of the State at that time? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were there any troops in the State ? 

Answa\ There were none in my city ; a few were sent down at the Presidential elec- 
tion. 

Question. What was Colonel Sibley's position? 

Ansicer. He was not commanding general here then. I do not know what he did ; 
I went before him anyway. 

Question. He was in the United States Army ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And he had command of this post ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, And you made your statement to him? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He said he would send troops to the election, but that I had bet- 
ter not go back there. 

Question. Was any investigation made by the military authorities into. that crime? 

Answer. They made a record of what I said to them. 

Question. They were in full possession of the facts you have stated ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you present at the coroner's inquest? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I was. 

Question. You stated there what you have stated here? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You did not identify anybody on account of the darkness of the night? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question.* You had suspicions as to who the persons were ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That is the extent of your knowledge upon the subject of that outrage? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When you spoke of organizing Grant Rangers on the very night that 
your brother-in-law lay dead in the next room, what was the nature of that organiza- 
tion ? 

Answer. We had a charter, but I do not know that I could give you the details now. 
We organized with a president and two or three vice-presidents, onb for each district 
in the county. We were to have meetings similar to the Union League. We found 
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that they had got so many into the Union League that it would do no good. It was 
for the purpose of training colored people how to vote. 

Question. It was to be established in each district of the county ? • 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was it to extend all over the State ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who was to be the head-center of the organization, the head officer of the 
State central organization ? 

Ansivei'. I do not know ; I cannot tell yon. 

Question. Did you have a regular ritual, a charter, by-laws, &c. ; 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you have an oath to be taken by the members ? 

Answdi*. If we had an oath it was only an obligation to support good Union men for 
office. 

Question. Were you sworn in that way ? 
Ansiocr. Yes, sir. 

Question. Every person that joined it was sworn in ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And your goings were to be kept secret except from your members? 
A nswer. Yes, sir. And the obligation was that we should supj^ort none but good 
Union men ; to hurt no one at all. 

Question. That was to be, throughout the State, an oath-bound society ? 
Answer. Yes, sir j we could organize with nine men. 

Question. You went through the State and organized these Grant Rangers in various 
places ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many of these lodges did you j'oursclf organize ? 

Ans2ccr. I did not organize but two or three Mr. Wallace was the man to do it. 

Question. Is he a white man or a colored man ? 

Anaicer. He is a colored man ; a State senator. 

Question. He was to be more active in the matter than yourself ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He proceeded to organize them all over the State f 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Now about these Union Leagues. When Avere they first organized ? 
A728tver. I cannot tell. The first I ever was in was in Macon, before the election in 
1866. 

Question. Were you initiated in the Union League ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; in Macon. 
Question. Who initiated you ? 

Answer. A man by the name of Markham, and a man by the name of James M. Sims ; 
lie was a member of the legislature. 

Question. Were those organizations formed upon a similar system with that of the 
Grant Rangers I 

Answer. Yes, s'lr ; about the same thing. We were to support nobody but good Union 
men for office. That was about the strength of it. 
Question. Were you bound together by oaths ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the affairs of those societies were kei)t secret, except from their mem- 
l)ers ? 

Ansice7\ Yes, sir. 

Question. And they extended throughout the State ? 
Answe)'. Yes, sir. 

Question. The society was organized for political purposes ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; we held our meetings once or twice a week, as we wanted. 

Question. You held your meeting secretly among yourselves ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was that order confined chiefly to the colored iDCople throughout the State ? 
Answe}\ There were some white people in it. Mr. Markham was a vrhite man. I 
suppose we had five hundred members in ours; there were no white men in it. 
Question. Where was that ? 
Answer. In Monticello, right in town. 
Question. What vote was polled in that county ? 

Ans^ve7\ The colored X)eople polled nine hundred and sixty votes, and the whites 
about six hundred. At my election I beat the man I ran against a hundred and thirty 
votes ; I disremember precisely the number of votes polled ; but 1 recollect that at the 
presidential election General Grant did not get but three votes in the county, two col- 
ored men and one white man. 

Question. The persons who joined that society were sworn to support none but Union 
meu as candidates for office ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir; but after they killed my brother-in-law, the colored! people were 
afraid to vote. 

Question. I meau that the members of that society were sworn not to vote for any 
but such men ? 
Ansicer. Good Union men. 

Question. When did this paper come into your posession which you say was served on 
you ? 

Answer. When I was running in 1868. It was found in the shop on the first day of 
the election. We kept in the shop our votes for the colored people who could not read. 

Question. You say this was found in the shop on the first day of the election ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; the young man who owned the shoi) found it and handed it to me, 
I read it and showed it to the Yankee officers who were there. 

Question. The election was conducted in the presence of the military? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know where that paper came from ? 

Answer. I have no idea; I examined it to see if I knew the handwriting, but I did 
not. 

Question. Have you ever tried to find out in whose handwriting it is ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir; I have tried, but I could not find out. 

Question. You do not know who wrote it, where it came from, or anything about it? 
Answer. Ko, sir. 

Question. It was found in the shop ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir; it was in an envelope. 
Question. Where was it found ? 

Ansicer. It was found right at the door; it was poked under the door. 
Question. Who found it ? \^ 
Ansicer. Asbury Kitchen found it and handed it to me. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. I understand you to say that the Union League was a secret political organ- 
ization ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. An organization among those who were Union men for the purpose of see- 
ing that their political strength was given to that classs of men ? 

xlnswer. Yes, sir. If a man came in there who did not declare that he would vote 
for Union men we would not have him. 

Question. And the Grant Kangers Vv^ere substantially the same ? 

Answer. About the same thing ; it was only to take the x>laco of the Union League. 
The colored people who belonged to the Union Leagues told a great many things 
about it ; they could whip it out of them. We wanted to chang« the name. 

Question. Have you found it necessary to have some sort of organization among the 
colored people to prevent them from being imposed upon and prevented from voting 
their real sentiments at elections ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You found it necessary to have an organization to render their right of suf- 
frage efficient and iiractical? 

Answer. Yes, sir. In all those counties of course the colorecl people are generally 
very ignorant; the best of us are ignorant, but some know more about things than the 
others. In my county the colored people came to me for instructions, and I gave them 
the best instructions I could. I took the New York Tribune and other papers, and in 
that way I found out a great deal, and I told them whatever I thought was right. I 
said to them that I thought they had been freed by the Yankees and Union men, and 
I thought they ought to vote with them ; to go with that party always. They voted 
just as I voted. I told them how I was going to vote, for the constitution, for Gover- 
nor Lullock, for General Grant, and that I wanted them to vote as I voted. At the 
election for the convention I met a Methodist preacher, who was from Vermont ; he 
had been here twenty-five or thirty years. After the election I met him, and lie said, 
''Allen, your peoxdo have voted.'' I said, Yes, sir." He said, 'Tor the first time in 
their lives." I said, "Yes, sir." He said, " They never ought to vote again.'^ I said, 
^' I think they ought." He said, " I doubt very much if they ever vote again ; but if 
they do, I want to give you one piece of advice ; whenever they get ready to vote, you 
count the immber of negro voters, then take a bundle of tickets and throw them into 
the ballot-box, and let the colored people stay at home and work. I said, ".Why?" 
He said, " Because they vote just as you tell them." I said, "That is what I want, for 
1 tell them just how they ought to vote." Said I, "That is the way you want your 
men to vote ; you would have every one of us vote the democratic ticket for you." Ho 
said, " You have just as mucli right to vote as that horse." I said, " You claim to be a 
minister, and so am I, but I do not think you told the truth when you said that horse 
has as ranch right to vote as a man." Ho said, " I can make that horse take a ticket 
and carry it uj) to the ballot-box and drop it in there." I said, " You cannot do it ; you 
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may raalce a circus horse do it, but you caunot make tbat horse do it." A great maiir 
of the colored people are still ignorant. They thiuk this committee is the United States 
court. Some of them want to come here before this committee and get the committee 
to help them get their children. One woman told me that she had a child out at Gaines- 
\ille, and that she supposed this court, as she called it, could get that child for her. 
They are very ignorant yet. 

Question. You have been asked something about schools ; how is the school matter 
regarded in this State ? 

AKStvcr. I believe the sentiment of the people is getting to be very good about schools. 
In my county there never has been any trouble. The white people there seem to ad- 
vocate it, and wo went to woMv there directly after schools came about. Mr. Talmadgc, 
a democrat, and a very clever man, gave i^s a piece of ground, and we built a log-house 
and got a democrat to come down there and teacli us; after Mr. Eberhart came there, 
the Government paid him for it. The sentiment in my county is very good about 
schools. I heard one colored woman here say that they burned a school -house in her 
county not long ago. But I thiuk the white people throughout the State are in favor 
of education. 

Question. How about the colored people ? 

Ansicer. I am sorry to say that they are getting sort of cool about it ; they do not 
know the value of education. In regard to Sabbath schools, you ha\io to talk and work 
to get them to send their children. Where they know anything about it they send their 
children to schools. They come in at lirst by the thousands, aud then it is a kind of 
drag. They do not know the value of education. 

Question. Is that the case with all your people ? 

Ansicer. O, no. I mean with the most ignorant. There are some of them hero that 
are being graduated at the university here. \Vhen wo had an examination at the close 
of the last term. Governor Bullock and Governor Brown and a great many men went 
out there, and they admitted that they were getting along just as well as v/hite people. 

Question. In what part of the State do you find that the greatest ignorance prevails 
among your people ? 

A7iswer. Generally on large plantations, where people never see anything ; where they 
have been kept down like cattle and horses, bought and sold. A great many of them 
have been raised on a plantation, and have never seen anything of the world. I heard 
Mr. Turner say in a speech that if they got into the middle of a plantation they seemed 
to think that they were right in the middle of the world. Whenever you find any whb 
have been raised vrith white people as body servants and house servants, they have a 
great deal of sense. Wherever you find any who have had any chance to enlighten 
their minds you will find some of the most intelligent ; but on 'the large plantations 
you will find the most ignorant. The association in this Sl^to that I am a member of 
have. about a hundred aud eighty churches and about a hundred and thirty ministers. 
Some of those ministers are educated, and some are ignorant. 

Question. Are they all colored ? ^ 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What is the feeling among your people in reference to having their schools 
ind religious associations to themselves ; do they prefer to have them of their own color 
alone or with the white i)eoplc ? 

Ansicer, Most of them prefer to have them to themselves. There are two classes of 
people here ; there are several sects in this State. There is a class known as the South- 
ern Methodists; Bishop Pierce presides over them ; a very small portion of the colored 
people have never gone off from the whites ; they are still subject to the jurisdiction of 
that white conference. But another class have just had their conference here last week ; 
they are known as the Northern Methodists. People from the North arid the colored 
people here generally hang together. But I believe there are no Baptist churches in 
the State that are mixed. Then there is the African Methodist church. 

Question. That church is larger than the Southern Methodist or the Northern Metho- 
dist, so far as the number of colored people are concerned ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bayakd : 
Question. You say your father was a white man ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You say that there is a better feeling growing up in the State in favor of 
education ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That feeling extends to both races, white and black ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir ; and I am x)roud to say it, for when they were first emancipated 
there was a heap of prejudice against thein. 

QiKTStion. Is there a better feeling growing-up in the State? 
Ansicer. Do you mean in regard to education ? 
Que^iion.^ Yes. 
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Answei'. I tliink there is. 

Question. You do not include anything else but education ? 

Answer. No, sir. Political affairs are getting worse every day. Thfvy never bother 
us about our religious sentiment at all. In the darkest days of slavery we could wor- 
ship as we pleased. I used to preach to them then, hut we always had to have one or 
more white men at our meetings. 

Question. Your Union Leagues were organized in 1868 ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Although you joined it in 1868, were you not informed that Union Leagues 
were organized some time previous to your joining them yourself? 
Answer. I heard of them prior to that time. 

Question. That was before any voting was done in this State after the war ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When you organized the first Grant Rangers in the house on the night 
when that murder had been committed, did you do it under the influence of a great 
deal of feeling ? . 

Answer. I did it with this feeling 

Question. I presume you felt very much exasperated and shocked by what had oc- 
curred f 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And instantly started this organization there among your friends ? 
Answer. I thought it was the best thing I could do. 

Question. Did that organization include preparations for the defense of x>eople of 
your own color ? 

Answer. I am not prepared to state. Mr. Wallace organized it ; I was witb him. I 
told him the men I thou^^ht would be best for managers of it ; I was going to leave 
the county. That organization was to take the place of the Union League j only the 
name was changed. 

Question. This act of violence having been committed, was it to be an armed organ- 
ization if necessary ? 

Ansicer. No, sir ; there was no arming mentioned at all; but they were to try and 
elect the President. 

Question. Were you combined by force to defend yourselves ; that is what I mean ? 
Ansivcr. No, sir ; I do not think there was anything of that kind meant. 
Question. Was your form of oath printed ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you got that oath? 
Ansiver. I did not take it. 
Question. Mr. Wallace had it ? 

Answer, Yes, sir j he was to go from there and organize others, as I understood. 

By the Chair^iak : 
Question, He came there by j)revious arrangement ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. It was his intention to have had a public meeting there ? 
Ansii-er. Yes, sir. He was going to siieak in town that night, and then wo were to 
organize and get as many in the club as we could. 

Question, The killing of your brother-in-law broke up the meeting ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Has there been any armed organization among the colored people in this 
State ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question, You think the condition of political affairs here is getting worse ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question, What do you mean by that ? 

Answer. I mean that a colored man would not dare to say now what he could say 
two years ago ; if he did he would stand no chance. 
Question. What would be done? 

Answer. They would murder him, or run him out of the county, as they did Mr. 
Turner. i 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. When was that ? * 
Ansiver. About six months ago. 
Question. Where ? 

Answer. In Eatonton, Putnam County. . * 

Question. In a public town ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, By whom was it done ? 

An8wci\ By a man of the name of Eeed. 
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Question. In broad daylight ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was lie disguised ? 

Answer. No, sir. This Reed just rode up to Lim and shot him. 

By tho C11AIKM.VX : 
Question. Have you told us all that you know about this matter? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Ocioher 26, 1871. 
ANDERSON FERRELL (colored) sv/orn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. What is your age, ^here were you born, and where do you now live ? 
Answer. I will be forty-five years old next February ; I was born in Monroe County, 
in this State, and I now live in this city. 
Question. Hov»^ loug have you been here ? 
Ansicer. I have been here ever since Christmas. 
Question. Where did you come from wheu you came here ? 
Ansii'cr. From Troup County. 
Question. How loug had you lived there ? 

Aimvcr. My master moved to Troup County about the time I was four years old, and 
I lived there until last Christmas. 

Question. Do you know any people in that county called Ku-Klux ? 
Answer. I kuow some there who have been Ku-Kluxing. 
Question. What do you kuow about them ? 

Ansiver. In the first place, I know I was Ku-Kluxed among them. 
Question. When? ^ 

Answ€fi\ On the 2Sth day of last May, twelve months ago. 
Question. Tell us all about it? 

Anstcer. In the first commencement of it I was asleep ; I did not know when they 
came, or how they came. My wife came to the bed and said to me that the house was 
surrounded by men, and that they wanted to search the house for Charley Ramsey. 
He was a colored man who had killed his wife a few days before that, and they had 
taken him and put him in jail. They said that he had broken out of jail, and* they 
had an order to search every house in the settlement. I got up and they came to the 
door and hollered to me to make up a light. I told them there was no fire in the 
house at all. Another boy got a light, one of my sister's sons. One of them said, 
" Anderson, we don't intend to interfere with you at all ; open the door and let us in." 
I said, " I will, as soon as I get my i)ants on." My wife had not gone to bed; she was 
irouing. I opened the door ; it would not come more than half way open, as it would 
hit upon the floor. One of them said, Anderson, there will bo no disturbauee here; 
nothiug shall be interfered with if you are willing to let us search your house ; .Mr. 
Calloway [Mr. Calloway is the justice of tho peace] told ns to be particular and not 
disturb you too much, ^s you were here attending to Mr. Ferrell's business.'' My 
wife said, " Anderson, ejo and open the door." I went to the door, and. caught hold of 
the knob, and fetched it open, and said, Come iu, gentlemen." They came in ; some 
had pistols in their hands, and one of them was disfigured. He was a young man, but 
he had a false gray mustache on his lip ; I thought I knew him. There was auother 
young man who lived at the same x^lace where 1 thought this young man lived. I 
asked him if that was not Mr. Hutchiusou. He said nothiug, aud I asked again, and 
he shook his head. They searched my house all over. There were four rooms iu the 
house. They went to the other room, and they said, Don't be alarmed, Lucy." I said 

Lucy, where is the key ?" I opened the door and said, This is the doctor's room, where he 
stays at night when he is here." They went in there aud searched the room. They 
came backhand went into auother room. Then they wanted to go into a room where 
the doctor kept some ginned cotton — a kind of a store-room. I said, " Be very par- 
ticular how you do there ; there is ginned cotton in there," They said, " Don't fetch 
the light in ; stand at the door with it." I did not mistrust anything in the Vvorld. 
These men searched through the room, and came back. They kept talking, aud one of 
them said, " Isn't there an up-stairs to this house ?" I said, Yes." Tliey said, How 
do you get. lip there?" I said, "By the stairs outside." "Well," said he, " I don't 
reckon, boys, that he is here; surely he would not come where Anderson is." My gun 
was lying up iu the rack, over the bed. One of them said, " Is tbat that good gun I 
heard them talking about V' I said, " I reck(m it is." They said, '* Is iliv.ve any harm to 
look at it ?" I said, " No." He toak it down, and said, "Does this gun shoot as well 
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as tliey say it does f ' I said, " I reclxon it does." lie put it back iu the rack. There 
was some cue out of doors who said, Let me see that gun." Tlie one who imt^it 
"back took it down, and took it out there. One of the men stuck his finger down the 
barrel of the gun, and said, ^'This is a mighty big bore for a gun.*^ I sai^, " Yes; that 
is the only objection to it ; but it will bring all that I send it after." He went to put 
it back, aud then said, " He told us to take every gun from a nigger, but you can.como 
up to-morrow and get it." I said, Be careful ; that left-hand barrel has had a load 
in it ever since last Christmas, but the right-hand barrel is all right." He said, ^' Have 
you a pistol V I said, ^' No ; I have no" use for a pistol." They all seemed to know 
me, but I did not find out any one of them. One then called me out of doors, and said, 
Anderson ;" and I knew his voice at once. He said, " Come here ; I want to see you." 
I supposed they wanted mo to look for the fellow. Jle said, ^' Where is your pistol?" 
I said, I have none." He said, I heard that you had a six-shooter." I said, "I 
never had a pistol in my life." He said, " You don't mind being searched ?" I said, " I 
don't." He said, "Search him, George." He searched me, and ran his hand into my 
pocket, and said, ''There is nothing but keys." I said, " Y^es; nothing but keys." Ho 
ran his hand into my other pocket, and when he went to draw his hand out he closed 
it on my knife. I caught hold of him and said, " That isn't a nigger or a ])istol." He 
jumped back and drew his pistol, and said, '' I will shoot you if you punch me again." 
I said, " I will do it worse than that if you undertake to take my knife away again." 
Mr. Morris then said, *' I will tell you what we came here for ; it was to teach you the 
ditierence between a Avhite man and a nigger." I said, "Mr. Morris, I know the differ- 
ence." He said, ''Don't call me Morris." I said, "Ain't you Morris; do you deny 
your name ?" He then said, " You come with us." I said, "lam not going a step ; "l 
will die right here first." At this time a man in the house asked my wife where the 
keys of the trunks were. She said she did not know ; and he said, " You get the keys." 
One of the men outside said, "Don't you go into the trunk." I said, " They don't get 
in there ; I have the keys in my pocket ; there is no nigger in the trunk." Morris said, 
" You say you will not go ? " I said, " No." He said, " Sit down." He v/ent around the 
house, and" when he came back he struck mo with a stick. I straightened up and 
started toward him, and he shot me ; and the ball struck me right on top of the head. He 
said, " You won't go, oh?" I said, "No." I then heard the crack of a i)istol, but I did 
not feel anything. I heard something falling on my shoulder, but I thought it was 
pitch ; I put my hand up and I found it was blood. I said, " Mr. IMorris, what did you 
shoot at me for I You hit me." He said, "God damn you, I aimed to hit you." I threw 
my hand toward him, that had blood on it, and said, " I wish I could throw it on yoii." 
I began to go back then, and he said, " Stand ! You come here like white men and try 
to get everything." He then said, " You will not stand ? " I said, " No !" Something hit 
meln the tinklfe, and I got around the corner of the house and put. I saw Mr. Yarboro, 
and I told him what had happened, and that I wished ho would go thei^e and see if lie 
did not know some of them, for I did not know but one. He said, " Did you know anv 
of them ?" I said, " Yes." Ho said, " Who was that f" I said, " I Avilfnot tell you." 
I then said, " Loan me your rifle ; they took my gun, and I will go down there and 
mark one so that he will be known." He said, " I will not do it ; my rifle is not in the 
proper fix." I then began to think of my wife and children ; I turned around to go 
back, and as I got nearly to the lane, I heard somebody talking ; I was in the woods, 
and they wore in the road ; it was a cloudy night, but the moon gave a little light 
through the clouds ; I dodged back into the bushes until the crowd passed on ; just as 
I got to the yard, I saw a woman come around the house, tracking me by the blood. 
Just as I got to the corner of the house, my wife found a great big puddle of blood, 
and she screamed out and hollered, and* said, "They have killed my dear husband and 
dragged him off." She began to holler so that I said, " Who did they kill, Lucy ?" She 
said, " I thought they had killed you." That astonished mo, and I went there to see 
the i)uddle. I said, "Where is Flora ?" She said, " Before they got to the house I heard 
a iflstol once." Said I, " I blame you for this ; if you had told me about their firing a 
l)istol they would not have got in. They killed the dog when they fired that pistol, 
and then they dragged her off'. " I said, " I am going to follow them ; I know one, and I 
am going to try and find out the balance." I asked a young man who came on jver 
there if he would go with me, and ho said he would. I went down to the river and 
found the flat on this side, so I knew they had not gone across. I turned around, came 
up, and took the road and came up with them again ; I liked to have got on to them 
before I knew it. I waited to see where they were going. They Went on to one of ISIr. 
Cameron's quarters. I woke up Mr. Cameron and told him what had happened. He 
took his pistol and aske^ two of his men to go with him, but they refused to go, lor 
they Avere afraid. I said, " Mr. Cameron, I would go with you, but you see what 
condition I am in." He said, " I don't want you to go with me." Another man came 
up aud said, " I will go with you, Mr. Billy." They went on in the road and I went 
on in the field by the side of the road. These men went into one of Mr. Cameron's 
quarters. I saw Jim Harris, and knew him by the light ; 1 did not know him when 
he was at my house. They came out and met Mr. Cameron, and said to him, " Halt 
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He Tvalked up and said, "Halt yourself." He walked up to Jim Harris and said, 
Jimmy, what are you doing here to-niglit ?" He did not say a word. One man said 
Where's the captain The captain said, ''Forward, march." They walked otf without 

making any i^eply to Mr. Cameron. This was near day. I saw them go hack to 

flat, and go across the river. I just went home and lay down and took a nap of sleep ; 

when I woke up I could not walk, my ankle was so sore. 
Question. How many were there of them all ? 
Answer. There were ten of them. 
Question. You knew two of them? 

Answer. I did not know but one at my house, and then one afterward at jNIr. Cam- 
eron's quarters. 

Question. Have any of those partjes been arrested or dealt with by the law ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; they arrested Mr. Morris, Mr. Harris, and Bill Phelps. 
Question. What was done with them ? 

Ansicer. They turned them out. The way they came to arrest them was this : My 
boss, Dr. Ferrell, and Judge Ferrell, both came down on Tuesday. They asked me 
what the matter was, and I told them. Said he, '' God damn it, why didn't you come 
up and let me know itf I said, "The reason wdiy I did not do it Vas that I never 
thought any such difficulty as this could happen on any man's plantation without ho 
knew of it beforehand." Said he, " Damn it, if I don't show you whether I knew it or 
not : I will take it in hand myself. Are you not going to take out a warrant f " I said, 
"No." He said, "Why?" I said, " So many cases of this kind have happened, and 
the negro always comes out of the worst end of the horn, I will not do anything 
about it here ; but as soon as I can get to headquarters, I will go and report it/' He 
said, "We will handle it right here." Said 1, " I shall see it when you do it." Ho 
took out a w^arrant, and imdertook to prosecute the case, and had these men luought up 
and the witnesses fetched up. But they began to swear for one another, and to prove 
that they did not leave home. Mr. Blunt ordered them to be committed to jail, or give 
bond and security. They could not get anybody to go their bond, and they put two of 
them in jail. Mr. IMorris spoke to Mr. Banker to go his bond, and he refused to doit. 
He then took him out one side and tttlked with him, and then he went bond for him. 

Question. Were they ever tried? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they were^ tried, and there was a true bill found against them; 
they carried me as a witness up before the grand jury. The bill was found, and went 
down in the lower part of the court-house, but they never would carry it before the 
judge. I saw they never intended to do mo justice, and I just came away. 

Question. Who is the judge there ? 

Answer. Judge Wright, I think, is his name. 

Question Does Judge Caldwell live there ? 

Answer. He has a house and lot there, I think. 

Question. Is he not a judge down there '? 

A7iswer. No, sir ; I never heard of his being a judge ther 

Question. That is the county ho lives in ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; his family is there at La Grange. 

Question. Did ho run for Congress there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; he did, once. 

Question. Ran against Mr. Bigby, who was elected ? 

Answer. I do not know who he ran against. 

Question. How many other cases of whipping and shooting by the Ku-Klux have you 
heard of in the same county ? 

Answer. O, Lord ! I could not tell you from now until to-morrow all that I have 
heard of. I have known several, but as for those I have heard of, I could not tell how 
many. 

Question. Have you ever heard of any one being punished for it ? 
Answer. No, sir. 
Question. Why not ? 

Ansicer. Why, a colored man would as soon dare get up there against a white man 
as he would to spit in another man's face. They are afraid and scared. I say I am . 
a friend to the Ferrells, and I love them like brothers ; but they went back on me. 

Question. They did not stand up for you ? 

Ansicer. No, sir; they did not. 

Question. You are living here now ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir; I could not live anywhere else. 

Question. When did you come here? 

Answer. Last Christmas. 

Question. Have you been back in Troup County since? 

Ansicer. No, sir ; they have written to me to come back ; Judge Ferrell has been here 
and tried to get me to go back. He said I ought to go there and attend court in June. 
I said, "No; I could not succeed when I Avas there, and I shall not payout tho 
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little I bave made to go there for foolisliuess.*' He said that if I did not go there next 
month, the thing would be thrown out entirely. 
()MCsfio«. Whynotgodown? 

Ansiver. Well, sir, I heard of this committee coming here, and I thought I would 
come before the committee before I went there. 

By ;Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Do you know that Judge Caldwell holds court there in that county ? 
Ansiver. I never saw him hold any court there. 
Question. Who is the judge there ? 
Ansiver. I think it is Judge Wright. 

Question. You went before the grand jury with your witnesses, and they found a true 
bill against these men ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The bill came down, and they were regularly brought up for trial ?. 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. How long did you wait after the bill was found before you came away ? 
Answer. It was found in' November, and I came away on the 3d day of January. 
Question. Who is the prosecuting officer of that county, the solicitor ? 
Answer. I do not know him. 

Question. What is this notification you have had about going down and appearing 
against those men ? 

Ansivci'. Judge Ferrell said to me, Haven't, you and those men compromised this 
thing; have they not paid you damages?" I said, No, sir." He said, They are 
anxious to settle this thing and to pay you for all damages." I said, I staid there 
until I tried the courts, and they did not mention it." He said, "They will pay you 
for taking your gun, killing your dog, shooting you, and alarming your family, and 
you ought to have fixed that up before you came away." I said, Massa Blunt, what 
would you ask to be in my fix that night?" He sort' of laughed, and said, I would 
not have been in that fix for ten thousand dollars." I said, '* If they will give me that 
I will make up my costs myself," He said, "I will do all I can for you." 

Question. When was this conversation ? 

Ansiver. Since June. 

Question. You Avould not state what sum you would take for the damages they did • 
you? 

Ansiver. I did not state it because they never said anything to me about it. 
Question. You did not suggest to Judge Ferrell any sum that you would take? 
Answer. No, sir ; I did not tell him what I would take. I told him that I wanted the 
law to have its course, to have the men dealt with justly. 
Question. You wanted the men punished ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Yon did not care about their paying you anything ? 

Answer. So far as pay was concerned, I wanted the law to take its course. 

Question. When is the trial of these men to come off? 

Answer. I do not know what time. I wrote a letter down there to my sister, and 
sent it Monday, to inquire when the court comes on. It is some time next month, so 
Judge Ferrell said. We have had two trials in court of this thing. 

Question. Have you been before the jury ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. I do not mean the grand jury, but before a jury of men to try them to see 
if they were guilty or not guilty of the offense for which the grand jury indicted 
them? 

Aimver. I have not been before any jury but the grand jury. 

Question. What do yon mean hy having two trials? 

Answer. Tliey tried them last year. 

Question. Were there any witnesses examined? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they had witnesses and I had witnesses. 

Question. Were you there ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you give in your testimony? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was the result of the trial? 

Answer. They committed those men to jail, except them that gave bond and securit^^ 
Question. They have been held to bail ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are they under bail now ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And they are to be tried before a jury next month ? 

Answer. I do not know where they will be tried, or when, but they are under bail. 
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By the Chair:max : 
Question. There has been no trial since you went before the grand jury ? 
Ansivcr. I do not know what they did with them last June; 1 w\is not there. 
Question. You went before the grand jury last November ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. , 
Question. The next term being in June, you did not go there ? 
Anstca\ No, sir. 

Question. And you have written to your sister to find out at what time the court 
comes on next month ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Qctolcr 2G, 1871. 

W. M. SHROPSHIRE sworn and examined. 

The Chairman. This v/itness having been summoned at your instance, Mr. Bayard, 
you will commence his examination. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Are you a native of Georgia? 
Ansivei\ Yes, sir. I was born and raised in Georgia. 
Question. In what county is your residence ? 
Answer. My residence is in Rome, Floyd County. 
Question. What has been your occupation ? 

Ansicer. I have been a merchant, and I am now merchandising in Rome. 

Question. Were you summoned upon the grand jury in the circuit court of the United 
States at its last term ? 

Answer. 1 was summoned before the court ; I did not give in any evidence before the 
court at all. 

Question. Were you a member of the grand jury ? 

Ansii'cr. I was a member of the grand jury of 'the superior court of the county in 
which I lived ; I was not a member of the United States grand jury. 

Question. I was under the impression that you had been foreman of this grand jury 
here. Were you summoned before this grand jury as a witness ? 

Ansivei'. Yes, sir. 

Question. In what ease ? 

Anstoer. I do not know. I was simply summoned to appear before the grand jury j 
when I had remained here a few days, the court adjourued, and I was discharged. 
Question. You were not examined "before the grand jury as a witness ? 
Ansicer, No, sir. 

Question. Were you examined by the United States district attorney, IMr. Pope, or 
by Mr. Caldwell, his assistant ? 
Ansiv<?)\ No, sir. 

Question, Although summoned as a witness yon were never called ? 
Answer, No, su\ 

Question. The object of this committee is understood to be, so far as possible, to 
ascertain, by personal observation and by testimony, the social, political, and industrial 
condition of your State. I w^ill ask you, therefore, w^hether there is, in the portion of 
the State in which you reside, and elsewhere, so far as you know, a condition of j)eace 
and good order ? 

Ansicer. Well, sir, there is to some extent. There have been some depredations 
committed in our immediate county, and I have also heard of like things around there ; 
nothing that I know of ray own personal knowledge. 

Question. Do you believe that the laws of the State aiford generally a reasonable 
security to person and property where you reside, and throughout the State, so far as 
you know ? 

Ansice)', Well, sir, that is a pretty hard question for me to determine really and can- 
didly. So far as I know of ray own personal knowledge, the law is executed there as 
well as it can be. There are depredations committed, and the parties are not known, 
and are not got hold of; they get out of the way in some Avay, so that they are not 
brought to justice. 

Question, Is there any indisposition on the part of the great mass of your community 
to afford safety to the property and person of every one in your midst ? 

Anstco', I think the great majority of the people are law-abiding people, and are in 
favor of law and order. 

Question, Do you believe you have in your county a greater average of criminals 
than is usual in similar communities ? 

Answer, I do not know but what during the early part of this year more depreda- 
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tioDs have been cominitted than usual there. Bat of recent date, I do not think there 
have been so many. 

Question. But in times past 

Answer. Yes, sir, in times past. During the fore part of the year depredations were 
committed throughout the country that I heard of. 

Question. Do you know of any organized resistance to the laws of the United States, 
or the laws of the State ? 

Ansicer. I do not know of any of my own knowledge. 

Question. Do you believe that your courts of justice and your juries are disposed 
to award justice to all persons, irrespective of political opinion ? 
Ansicer. I do. 

Question. Unaffected by the question of color ? 

Ansicer. I think that the juries in the county in which I reside would do any party 
justice. 

Question. Do you believe that if a black man was to be wronged in his person, he 
could reasonably expect of the proper authorities to have the perpetrators of the wrong 
upon him brought to justice and punished? 

Answer. I think so. I think it may be safely said that in our county they would be 
brought to justice, if the authorities could get hold of them. 

Question. What is the feeling of your people in respect to persons coming from 
Northern States who seek to identify themselves with your population ? 

Ansicer. I think they are treated with every idea of kindness, courtesy, and hospi- 
tality. I do not think that the majority of the people there, yon may say the better 
class, the property-holders ther^, are now disposed to encourage anything like law- 
lessness. 

Question. Do you believe that a stranger coming there, a law-abiding man, can meet 
with the same kindness that any other of your citizens would meet with, and the 
same success, if engaged in business? 

A7i8icei'. I think so. It has been my pleasure recently to meet a Baptist minister 
from one of the Northern States. I cannot now call his name ; I was with him in the 
association, in his company frequently. I heard his speech before that body there, and 
the sentiments which he said he entertained before he came South, and the different 
opinion he now had after visiting the South and being with the people here. 

Question. State the substance of what he said. 

Ansicer. His remark was that his family physician had recommended him to go South 
on account of his health, and he had given up his church for the time being. His 
opinion at the time was that it would not be safe for him to come down here. His 
brother, being a resident of our community, induced him to come, and he said he had 
never been so agreeably disappointed and surprised in his life as at the hospitality and 
generosity which the people had extended towards him. 

Question. He was a clergyman ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. I know his name, but I cannot call it to mind just now ; he is 
from Maine. 

Question. How long has he been among you ? 

Ansicer. I think he said he had been down here two or three months. 
Question. Was ho in your county ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And traveling in other counties ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And met with kindness everywhere ? 

Answei'. Yes, sir. It was in Polk County that I met him, in the association. 

Question. Is not the Baptist religious sect probably the most numerous in your State ? 

Ansicer. I think Georgia has more Baptists than of any other denomination. 

Question. What do you know of depredations — I believe that is the word you used- 
committed by bands of armed men in disguise ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I have heard of some, and have good reason to believe that they 
have been committed in our county. I have known some negroes who have been 
abused, some whipped, and some shot, and things of that sort. I do not call to mind 
any one in the county that was killed, though there may have been some. I investi- 
gated one case, and found true bills against the parties. 

Question. What case was that ? 

Aiisicer. A negro who was named Calhoun. I investigated that case closely and 
thoroughly myself, for I was foreman of the jury before which it came. We thought 
the evidence was sufficient to find true bills against three parties, and they were ar- 
raigned before the court for trial. 

Question. What became of that case? 

Answer. They were tried and acquitted. 

Question. Why were they acquitted; what was the cause of their acquittal ? 
Answer. I do not know— some technicality perhaps. I know that Judge Harvey is a 
good man, and will do all in his power to suppress lawlessness. 
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Question. He was ai)poiiited by Governor Bullock ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who is your solicitor tliere? 
Answer. Mr. Forsyth. 
Question. Is he a vigilant man ? 
Answer. I think so. 

Question. He was appointed by Governor Bullock ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. I 
Question. Both of these gentlemen do their duty? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Would there be apt to be any failure in their doing their duty toward 
colored men, or persons v/ho are known as radicals in politics? 

Answer. I do not think so ; I think they would have equal justice done to them. I am 
a democrat, and I would not have the least fears to go before them ; I would think my- 
self as safe before them as before any two men on earth. 

Question. Knowing the sentiments of your own people there, I will ask would there 
be any ditferenee, before a grand jury or before a petit jury, in meting out justice to 
a man on account of his color or his politics ? 

Answer. I think not. I would like to refer you to a presentment of the grand jury 
there. I presided as foreman of the grand jury for two or three terms. At the close 
of a term we make a general presentment of the condition of the county. I did not 
bring it with me ; I wish I had done so. 

Question. Can you forward it to the committee ? 

Answer. I can, and will do so with pleasure. I would like to submit that before this 
committee as a i^ortion of my evidence. It will show the position which I occupied 
and which the jury with me occui>ied. [See page C34.] 

Question. Was the jury composed of men of various parties ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, There were gentlemen on it who were called radicals, and others who were 
democrats ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and from different portions of the county. The judge draws the 
jury there at the close of the court. * 

By the Chairman : 
Question. From what does the judge draw the jury? 

Answer. From a jury-box, from a venire made up by commissioners, who ma^ke up a 
list of jurymen, from which the judge draws out, I think, forty-eight for the grand 
jury and for the traverse jury. They are all drawn equally; I do not think we have 
any distinction in our juries between petit and grand jurors, so far as they are drawn. 
We now draw so many men, and of the first forty-eight enough are taken for the grand 
j«ry. 

Question. Of how many does the grand jury consist? 

Answe^r. Not less than eighteen nor more than twenty-three, is the law. 

Question. How many terms have you served on the grand jury? 

Answer. Three or four terms. 

Question. As foreman each time ? 

Answer. I think three times as foreman. 

Question. Within what i>eriod of time ? 

Answer. Within the last fifteen months. 

Question. How often does your court sit? 

Answer. Twice a year in regular terms, and sometimes in adjourned terms for special 
cases, upon agreement of the parties. 

Question. Do all parties sit upon the jury? 
Answer. No blacks are upon the jury. 

Question. Do you have any white people in your county known as radicals ? 
Ansiver. I think so. 

Question. How many were upon the first gjand jury upon which you served ? 
Answer. I cannot now tell, for I do not recollect who composed that jury. 
Question. Can you uame one ? 
Answer. I do not know that I can. 

Question. How many of them served on the second grand jury ? 

Answer. I could not answer that question without referring to the list, for I am not a 
politician in any sense of the word. 

Question. How many radicals served on the last grand jury of which you were 
foreman ? 

Ansiver. Well, sir, I could not tell you that ; I have never thought of such a thing. 

Question. You say that at the close of your session as a grand jury you made a gen- 
eral presentment of the condition of your county, Avhich was intended to represent 
your estimate of the condition of the county ? 
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Answer, Of the political and social condition of the county and of its pecuniary con- 
dition. 

Question. Did you make any presentment against that class of people commonly 
called Ku-Klux ? 

Ansicer. I think we did ; if we did not, we denounced them in as "bitter terms as we 
could. 

Question. In this general presentment ? 
An8W€}\ Yes, sir. 

Question. That is one of the papers that you will send us ? 
Ansive)\ Yes, sir. 

Question. How manj'' newspapers have you in Rome ? 
Answer. Two. 

Question. What are they called ? 

Ansiver. One of them is called the Commercial, and the other is called the Courier, 
Question. What are the politics of those papers? 
Anstver. I think they are both democratic. 

Question. Did both or either of them make any comments upon the action of the 
grand jury in denouncing the Ku-Klux? 

Answer. They criticised us very severely, and we had a considerable war of words 
about it. I know I wils engaged in it, and they denounced mo and the jury, and 
denied bitterly that there was any such state of things there. I know they got up a 
very bad state of feeling about it. 

Question. Growing out of the presentment which the grand jury felt themselves 
bound to make ? 

Anstcer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were there any bills before your body at the last term of the court against 
parties charged with Ku-Klux outrages ? 
Anstver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were any of them returned as true bills ? 
Ansive)'. There was but one true bill returned against them. 
Question. Against whom was that bill returned? 
Anstver. I think his name was Dcmpsey. 
Question. Samuel Dempsey ? 
Anstver. I think so. 

Question. How many persons were before you ? 

AnMver. I think there was one bill and some six or eight persons charged with the 
offense. I do not recollect the names ; they were all strangers. 

Question. Look at this file of papers, [handing the witness some papers,] and say 
if the persons there named were before you. 

Anstver. I see that my writing is upon them; I could not tell the parties^ names that 
gave the evidence that convicted them. But now, as I have the names of the jurymen^ 
I can refer more particularly to the politics of that body. This [indicating one of the 
papers J is the bill that was before us. 

Question. It was ignored as to all the parties charged except one ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. <. 

Question. How many parties are named in that bill ? 

Anstver. Twelve ; more than I supposed. 

Question. Is it the bill to which you referred? 

Answer. It is the same parties ; one was for assault and battery, the other for rob- 
bery. We found no bill for assault and battery, but wo found a bill for robbery. The 
party acknowledged taking a gun from the negro. 

Question, Examine this bill, [indicating a paper.] 

Ansiver. This is for assault and battery against James Penny; no bill was found. 
Question. Here is another bill ; look at that. 

Answer. We found no bill against any one, except for robbery. Dempsey acknowl- 
edged before a witness that he took a gun from the negro. 
Question. That was the only bill you found ? 
Anstver, Yes, sir. 

Question. What reason was assigned by the grand jury, or any of its members, for 
not finding any other bill ? 

Answer. Weil, sir, the evidence would not justify finding a bill. 
Question. In none of those cases ? 

Anstver. In none but one. The foreman of the jury has nothing to do in regard to 
finding bills and voting, unless in case of a tie. Then it is his duty to give the casting 
vote. We then act in accordance with what the evidence is. 

Question. Does not the judge charge you that if twelve concur in finding a bill you 
must return it as a true bill ? 

Anstver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Can there be a tie, then ? 
Answer. It never got up to twelve. 

4:0 a ' • , 
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Question, Did yon hear as a reason for finding no bill that Governor Bullock had 
issued a proclamation offering a reward ? 

Answer, Yes, sir ; that was canvassed considerably before the grand jury. I never 
saw any of those parties ; they were men supposed to be very officious. There had 
been a rew^ard recovered in Chattooga County of six or seven thousand dollars. Wo 
had a great many witnesses before us ; we investigated the cases, at least I did, as 
thoroughly and as fairly as I possibly could. I know that I wanted to bring to justice 
every party who had committed crime where it was in my i)owcr. I got a great deal 
of criticism in my county for that. A case was brought up, and the witness was asked 
if it was not for the reward, or the hope thereof, if these people should be convicted. 
That question was asked of some of the witnesses, and on some occasions it was 
evaded. Finally it was elicited from one of the witnesses that that was the primary 
object for taking those people up. Then they got up other facts, that these parties 
were not genuine Ku-Klux, but had been induced to commit these depredations, and 
then the reward was to bo offered for their apprehension ; that they would be arrested 
and perhaps be brought to trial, and only serve a short time and bo released ; and then 
the reward would be recovered from the State. The people of Georgia are very sus- 
picious in regard to the finances of the State ; you must have heard that through tlie 
papers ; that had a great deal to do in the minds of some jurymen ; the idea that it was 
not a matter of bringing parties to justice, but seeking to get a reward. 

Question, Here are men charged with assault and battery upon different parties. 
Did those parties come before you and give testimony that they had been abused ? 

Ansiver, They did ; but they could not identify any of the parties who did it. They 
said they were in disguise. 

Question, Did anybody else prove what parties were going about in disguise ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question, None of them were identified ? 

Answer, No, sir. This man Dempsey acknowledged to one witness that he had com- 
mitted a depredation — had taken a gun from a negro himself. 

Question. How was the prosecution got up against men if they eould not be identified? 

Answer, I suppose the parties injured supposed they were those men, but they did 
not swear that they Icnew them to be the parties ; they did not identify them. 

Question, I see here an affidavit made in May by a man of the name of James Penny, 
who says on oath that certain parties, naming them, were with him in disguise on the 
18th of February, 1871, and that they then assaulted King Mitchell, and mistreated 
him. 

Answer, Yes, sir; I would like to see that paper again, if you please. 
Question, Was not James Penny before your jury 1 

Answer, No, sir ; we could not get him before the grand jury at all. He had run 
away, and we could not act upon his affidavit as evidence. Wo advised the solicitor 
general that we could not convict a party on this evidence; there was something 
wrong in regard to this affidavit. When we got it, it had been changed ; there had 
been alterations, or something, about it. 

Question, Did you call the magistrate. Squire Perry, before whom it was made^ to 
explain it to you ? 

Ansiver. We did not. 

Question. Is he not in the county ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. W'liy did you not call him in? 

Ansiver, It was the duty of the solicitor to furnish us with evidence ; it was not our 
business to hunt up witnesses. 

Question, Would you, as foreman of a grand jury, sit by and see a failure of justice, 
because the solicitor had not informed you of a material witness ? 

Answer. Not at all. 

Question, Were you not sworn " diligently to inquire was not that a part of your 
oath ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; that was it. 
By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. " And due presentment make ?" 
Anstver. Yes, sir ; that is it. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Would you, as foreman of a grand jury, see a party escape, or allow an in- 
vestigation to go incomplete, because the district attorney did not know of a particu- 
lar witness, or if some evidence that he brought in w'as not satisfactory; or would you 
give him notice of it so that he eould explain it to you? 

Ansiver. I would not. 

Question. Was that the spirit in which you conducted the examination ? 
Anstcer, Not at all. 
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By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Was this matter brought before the district attorney ? 

Ansivcr. I recollect that paper being brought before the grand jury, and the reason 
we did not act upon it was, that it was not evidence before us ; we wanted the witness 
there. We got a letter from Judge Thomas, of the county ; we failed to get him before 
us, and we could not act upon the letter. 

By the Chairman : 

Question, Is not that the same James Penny whose name appears here in one of the 
; bills? 

Ansicer. I think it is. 

Question. The same James Penny that made the affidavit ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is not that affidavit, sworn to, sufficient evidence for you ? 
Answer. The jury did not regard it at sufficient. 

! By Mr. Bayard ; 

Question. You do not find indictments against men in your county cn ex-parte affi- 
i davits? 

1 Answer, Not at all. 
i By the Chairman : 

■ Question. Would not that be sufficient evidence to indict James Penny, on his own 
affidavit of the fact ? 

Ansiver. Let me state further: ^Mr. Penny's evidence was invalidated, because none 
of the jury who knew him would believe him on oath; and other witnesses said 
so, too. We elicited from the witnesses the fact that Mr. Penny would receive a re- 
ward for making that affidavit if the parties were convicted. 

Question. Was that any reason why you should fail to present him, because he swore 
be was along when that man was whipped? 

Ansicer. I do not know that it was ; only the fact that I would not believe him on 

* oath, even against himself. 

By Mr. L.vnsing : 
Question. You would not believe his own confession of guilt? 
Answer. No, sir. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Were there any men on the grand jury who were believed to be, or 
{ charged to be, or supposed to be, connected with the Ku-Klux ? 
, Answer. I do not think so. 

Question. Were any of these impeaching witnesses men who were supposed to be 
j among the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. I do not think they were. I do not think there was any one before us that 
j Iliad any idea belonged to it. 
\ Qmstion, Was Dcmpsey one of the Ku-Klux ? 

j Answer. He was charged in the bill ; the one we got a bill against was supposed to 
I be one of them. 

• Question. Who is Dempsey ? 

J?is?rer. I do not know him. I never saw him in my life that I know of. 
Question. You say ho admitted that he took a gun from the negro ? 
Answer. He admitted that to two witnesses, named Moses Hill and Anderson Pou- 
i lane. 

Question. Those parties were charged with going about in disguise, whipping negroes, 
and taking their property ? 
Answer, I think so. 

Question. And those negroes appealed to your body and to the laws of the land for 
redress ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. And one of the arguments used in the grand jury rooni was that it was 
believed those men had combined together to go about and whip negroes, and be ar- 
rested and get convicted and be put in jail, and then obtain a reward from Governor 
Bullock ? 

Ansiver. That was the impression among the grand jury, but I do not think it was 
acted upon. There was not evidence sufficient to find bills against those persons. 
Question. Were any of the witnesses for the defendants before the grand jury ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. The fact is that no man has yet been brought to trial or punishment in 
your county for any of these Ku-Klux outrages ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; they have been brought to trial. 
Question. Who have been brought to trial ? 
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Answer. A man by the name of Tbad. Wright, and a man by the name of Joe Moore, 
and one other man,* for shooting the negro Calhonn. 
Question. Were they KnJvlnx ? 
Ansicer. They were snpposed to be. 

Question. Did they go in disguise to the house of the negro? 

Answer. They were not disguised at the time he was shot, or there was no evidence 
of it ; but it was supposed they belonged to them. There was evidence sufficient for 
us to find bills against them, and we did it. 

Question. When were they tried? 

Answer. At the last term of the court. 

Question. Was the evidence pretty conclusive against them? 

Answer. It was before the jury, to my mind — enough to find a bill. 

Question. Kow did it happen that the petit jury did not convict them ? 

Anstcer. I do not know. 

Question. They were not punished ? 

Answer. They were not convicted or punished. 

Question. Have you known a single instance of one being punished ? 
Answer. I do not think I have in our county. 

Question. Have you known of one being punished in your county for a wrong done 
to a colored mau/or to a white man who was called a radical ? 

Ansicer. 1 do not know that I have. Perhaps there may have been a dozen instances, 
but, if so, they were some trivial offenses before a justice of the peace. I do not know 
of anything before the superior court. 

Question. Do you know a single instance where a colored man has been charged with 
crime and has not been convicted and punished ? 

Answer. I think a great many have been acquitted. 

Question. Will you give us some of their names ? 

Ansicer. There was one negro, I do not recollect his name. I know a great many 
have been charged with offenses and have been acquitted. They are not all found 
guilty who are charged, I do not think. 

Question. Were they charged before the courts? 

Answer. I think so. 

Question. And acquitted on trial? 

Answer. I think so. 

Question. Do you think there has been a single one charged with crime before the 
courts and acquitted ? 
Answer. I think the record will show it. 

By Mr. Lansing : 
Question. Cases of common crimes ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. What character of crimes ? 

Answer. For thefts and things of that sort. I know there have been cases of that 
sort where they have been acquitted, and for rapes, &c. 

Question. They have been acquitted ujjon charges of theft, rape, &c. ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have any been taken from the jail and put to death by parties of men, dis- 
guised or otherwise ? 

Answer. I think not j I have not heard of an instance of the kind. We have now in 
jail as outrageous a ease as ever existed. An old gentleman, seventy-odd years of ago, 
was waylaid by a negro, and beaten nearly to death and robbed ; they supposed that 
he would die. That negro has been in jail for months, and no attempt made to injure 
him. 

Question. When was that ? 

Ansicer. Last summer. I think the crowd was very much infuriated against him, as 
much so as ever any people were. He beat the old gentleman nearly to death, took 
the coat off his back, and robbed his pockets of money. It was thought that ho had 
killed him. 

Question. How many instances have you heard of, or have you reason to believe, 
w^here thero have been parties who have been whipped or otherwise outraged by these 
bands of night marauders in disguise ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I have heard where some were abused upon the plantation of Colo- 
nel Waltermire ; I do not know it of my own knowledge. And then there were those 
parties committing the offenses chargecrin these bills. Then there was a colored man 
by the name of Jonrdan Ware, who was abused, and some one else in the same neigh- 
borhood ; some other negro who was abused about the same time ; I do not recollect 
his name. 
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Question. Has there been any punishment inflicted upon anybody for any of these ^ 

offenses ? 

Answer. If there has been I do not know it. 

Question. Is it possible for such offenses to have been committed m your county with- 
out a considerable number of persous knowing them and having knowledge of the facts ? 

Answer. I think it is estimated that there have been from ten to fourteen, and perhaps 
as high as forty men in disguise seen about the county. 

Quesiion. If all of your people were opposed to it but those forty, and wanted to see 
those men brought to justice, do you not believe they could do it f 

Answer. 1 believe this, that three-fourths of our people would be perfectly willing to 
bring them to justice, and would do it if they could. 

Qiiesiion. Do you suppose that if there were forty negroes or forty white radicals 
going about your county whipping democrats, taking their property^ burning up their 
school-houses, churches,"^ &c., they would not be hunted down and brought to punish- 
ment ? 

Answer. I think that perhaps they might be more apt to be found out. 
Question. Would not your people turn out and hunt them ? 

Ansicer. Well, I suppose they might do that ; I do not know that they would be any 
apter to do it than now. 

Question. Do you not know the fact that a great many people in your county are 
gratified to see these things done by the Ku-Klux ? 

Answci'. I* do not think there is now ; I think the time has been when a great many 
of our people winked at it and did not care for it. I think that was so at one time, 
but I think the sentiment of the people has changed very much. 

Question. What has changed it f 

Answer. I think they saw it was wrong; that it was carried too far ; that they were 
committing depredations that they ought not to do. 

Question. I understand that when you made your examination in the grand-jury 
room, and denounced these things as outrages, one of the two papers in your town 
eame out and denounced you and upheld the Ku-Klux ? 

Ansicer. Well, sir, they criticised us very severely. 

Question. Do not those papers represent the public opinion there? 

il«sjrer. I do not think they donow. 

Question. Do they not represent the opinion of the party that has the majority in 
elections ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir ; they do. 

Question. You had an election there last winter, in December? 
Answer. I do not think we did. 

Question. Did you not have an election last December for members of the legislature? 
Answer. I do not recollect when the election came off, for I pay but little attention 
to politics. 

Question. Was there not a very large democratic majority in your county ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. A majority of several hundreds? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was that election before or after you made your presentment against the ^ 
Ku-Klux ? 

Ansicer. The report I allude to was made in January j this election came off, I sup- 
pose, before that. 

Question. Came off in December ? 
Answer. I suppose so. 

Question. At that election were colored people and radical white men kept away 
from the polls through fear ? 

Answer. I do not think they were ; I never saw anything of it. 

Question. Do you not kuow that some who were republicans voted the democratic 
ticket through fear ? 

Answer, No, sir ; if they did, I have no knowledge of it. 

Quesiion. Do you know a man of the name of Drennon, a blacksmith, who lives some 
two miles out from your city ? 
Answer. 1 partly know him. 
Question. What sort of a man is he? 

Answer. A blacksmith ; that is all I know about him. He has a little shop at the 
cross-roads ; I pass it in the summer sometimes, and I have had some little transac- 
tions with him in the way of trade. 

Question. Does he stand well for a man in his walk of life ? 

Answer. 1 suppose so. I have credited him upon his word of honor, and he has paid 
me. 

Question. If he were to tell you that, although a republican, he had voted the demo- 
cratic ticket through fear, would you believe him ? 
Ansicer. I should have to believe him; but I should think it would be strange for 
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him to do sucli a thinp:. I know liis neighbors there, who are pretty resohite men, Mr. 
Camp and some others he associates with, and they voted the radical ticket. I would 
not have thought that he would have been afraid, for ho is not a scarey man. 
Question. You never had the Ku-Klux wait on you ? 

Answer, No, sir. I never saw one in my life ; or, if I did, I never had any knowledge 
of it. 

Question, .You were never whipped by them ? 
Answer, No, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question, YoM were asked by the chairman just now whether the evidence before the 
grand jury in a certain case was not satisfactory to you in finding an indictment, and 
you answered that it was, ond that you found it. 

Answer, In regard to one case. 

Question, That man, you say, was tried and acquitted? 
Answer, No, sir; he never lias been arrested. 

Question, There was a case in which you found a true bill against a man who was 
tried and acquitted ? 
Answer, Yes, sir 

Quesiioji. The chairman asked you whether the evidence to find a bill was not sufli- 
cient to convict the i)arty. Do grand juries hear any of the evidence for the defense ? 
Answer, Not at all. 

Question. Then you could not tell whether the evidence was sufiicient to convict 
until you heard the other side ? 

Answer. I could only tell what was before me; I could not tell how these things 
were. This man Calhoun was shot, and he swore positively that it was those men who 
shot him. 

Question. He swore that before the grand jury ? 

Answer, Yes, sir ; and we found a true bill against those i)arties. They were arrested 
and were brought up for trial, but they proved an alibi, I think that is the ground 
upon which they were acquitted. 

Question. The evidence was sufficient for you to make a presentment against them, 
but when they came to trial they had countervailing testimony ? 

Answer, That is my recollection ; I did not hear the trial in the court below at all. 

Question. It is not yet the custom in your country to convict a man without hearing 
the evidence for the defense ? 

Answer, Not at all ; we always hear that. When a x)erson is brought up for trial in 
our State his witnesses are brought in. The solicitor furnishes us the names of the 
witnesses which we swear, and we act upon their evidence. 

Question. There was evidence from some witnesses brought before you that this.affida- 
vit of Penny, which has been si)oken of, had been procured from him by corruption and 
bribery ; that he had been paid to make it, and on that account you disregarded it ? 

Answer. That was the sum and substance of it. We elicited this fact from a witness, 
that if he would turn State's evidence against this party ho would be acquitted, and 
was to have the reward. 

Question. You. did not give any credit to his testimony ? 

Answer. The jury did not. I never vote in any case except in case of a tie. I never 
gave but one vote during the term I served as foreman. 

Question. Had there not been very large, unusually large, money rewards offered by 
Bullock for the conviction of criminals ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; §10,000 or $17,000. 

Question, Something unusual for your part of the State ? 
Ansiver, Yes, sir. 

Question. Were there any facts known to the community to justify the belief that 
persons would procure themselves to be indicted and to be convicted in order to obtain 
a largo reward after a short term of imprisonment ? 

Aimcer. That was the public sentiment there, and we canvassed that fact before the 
jury. There will be a witness before you next, I think, Colonel Foster, who will testify 
to this matter. He is a man of veracity and trutli. 

Question. That corrupt condition of affairs existed there? 

Ansica\ That was in the minds of the grand jury. 

Question. The idea was that men would come in, turn State's evidence, and get the 
reward, and the parties would be convicted and turned out in a short time by Governor 
Bullock ? 

Ansu'cr. That was the understanding ; but those parties never were identified at all. 
(Question, That was not a controlling fact in your action? 
Answer. No, sir. That matter was considered, but it was not controlling. 
Question. The return of your grand jury was made without reference to that rumor? 
Answer. Entirely ; but it was canvassed in the jury. But there was no evidence iu 
the jury -room that I think any man of this committee, knowing the laws of Georgia 
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and the way this case was got up, would have considered sufficient to find a true bill 
on. 

Question. You were asked just now in regard to the general presentment which you 
made at the end of your session, and of which you have promised to furnish us a copy. 
You say that was taken up and discussed by your new spapers, one or both of them i 

Answer. I think by both of them. 

Question. Did they assail your statement in the presentment, or did they uphold the 
organization of the Ku-Khix ? 

Answer. They did not uphold the order of the Ku-Klux, but they denied the state- 
ment we made. . 

Question. I understood the chairman to ask you if the newspapers upheld the Ku- 
Klux. 

Answer. I do not think that was the intention of the newspapers. I think they were 
perhaps misled on that subject. Unt fortunately one of them w.-.s afterward caught 
out by them and made to dance and jumj) that was the rumor I heard. 

Question. What was his name ? 

Answer. His name was Sawyer. I do not know whether it is correct, but I suppose it 
is as correct as the other cases I heard. 

Question. He is the editor of a democratic paper?* * 
Answer. Yes, sir; and one that denounced the proceedings of the jury. 
Question. He was brought out and made to dance? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He was on his way home one night and they caught him and 
made him dance. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. They mistook him for somebody else? 
Ansiva'. I do not know how that is. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. You have spoken here about elections. You have been present at elections 
and cast your own vote there ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have they generally been peaceable and orderly in your county ? 
Answer. As much so as they ever were before the war. 

Question. Have you ol^served that black men, or men of the radical x>arty, have been 
deterred from voting at all ? 
Answer. No, sir ; not a bit. 

Question. Have there been Union Leagues among the black people in your county ? ^ 
Answer. I do not think there is any there now ; I have heard that at one time they 
did exist. 

Question. Do you know of the colored people themselves influencing and intimidat- 
ing each other in order to compel them to vote a particular ticket ? 

Ansivcr. There are a few negroes who will vote the democratic ticket; in some 
instances they have been abused and run off; and I have no doubt that in some 
instances they have been iutiraidated. 

Question. How do they vote as a rule ? 

Answer. They would generally come from the church in a body, aud walk right up, 
the whole crowd of them, and vote ; now, they vote more promiscuously ; but a year 
or tw^o back, they would come up from the church, seventy-five or a hundred in a 
body, led by a few white men, and go up to the polls and deposit their votes. 

Question. The only instance of intimidation you know of is that of colored i)eople 
upon their own race ? 

Answer. Jt' there has been any, it has been upon that side more than upon the other; 
I have known but few negroes who have complained to me of being abused by their 
own color for votiug the democratic ticket. 

By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. You say that those men who were charged by indictment with having 
committed these outrages got clear by proving alibis f 

Answer. I think so ; that is my recollection of the trial; it was upon some technical- 
ity of that sort. 

Question. Do you think it would be difficult for one or two of a band of twenty or 
thirty disguised men, charged with committing an outrage, to prove an aliM by the 
testimony of some of the rest of the same baud ? 

Answer. I do not think it would ; I think it could be easily done. 

Question. Do you think a man who would belong to one of those Klaus, and aid in 
committing such outrages, would be just such a man as would lie under oath to x^rove 
an alibi ? 

Ansivcr. I think so; I think he would do almost anything; I think they are bad 
men, corrupt men. 
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Question. What are your political sentiments ? 

Answer. I am a democrat. 

Question. Wbat 'were you during the war? 

Ansiv€i\ At the commencement of the war I was a Union man ; I voted the Union 
ticket until Georgia went out ; and when Georgia went out, I went out with her. 
Question. Did you vote against the ordinance of secession? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How did you vote upon the reconstruction acts ? 

Answer. We had two or three of thera ; I think I voted for reconstruction pretty 
often ; hut I do not recollect about ttiat now ; I voted for it one time, and perhaps one 
time I did not. 

Question. Were you beyond the military age during the war? 
Answer. No, sir ; I was not. 
Question. Were you in the army? 

Answer. No, sir ; I had the appearance of being too old ; but I am a much younger 
man now than you would take me to be. 

Question. You were out of the army because you had the appearance of being over 
military age ? 

Answef. Well, I had money, audi used it to keep out. 

Question. You say the negroes are more divided in their voting now than heretofore? 
Ansive)\ Yes, sir. 

Question. Why do they seem to be so divided ? 

Answer. I think it will grow more so all the time, particularly in our country, where 
negroes are treated as they are ; I think the white people will control all their votes 
within five years, without any intimidation, or fear, or anything else ; I think that by 
kind treatment and proper attention, they will get all their votes. 

Question. Do you think that has been the means by which their vote has been 
divided, by kind treatment ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you mean to say there is no intimidation or interference with their 
voting beyond what should be with a free suffrage ? 

Answer. I do not think they are a particle more interfered with than I am, not a 
bit. 

Question. You think they were not interfered with at the last election ? 
Ansiver. 1 do not think they were; there may have been some threats out in the 
country. 

Question. You seem to think there are such organizations as the Ku-Klux ? 
Answer. I do, indeed. 
Question. What are they for ? 

Aiisiver. I cannot tell you that. I have no doubt they are for mischief, though j they 
do mischief. 

Question, Do you mean to say that you do not understand that they are for the pur- 
pose of a eeting the political sentiments of the people ? 
Answer. No, sif j I do not think it is a political body entirely. 

Question. You are a native of this State, and a man of observation ; and you must be 
able to say what you think they are for. 

Ansiver. Perhaps for robbery as much as anything else, or more. That is about tho 
way I look at it. 

Question. What have they been for ? , 
Answer. I cannot tell you. 

Question. Am I wrong in thinking, from what you say, that you mean-to intimate 
that they are not now for all the purposes they were heretofore ? 
Answer. I think not. 

Question. What were they for heretofore ? 

Answer. 1 think that perhaps at the start it was for good intentions that the organi- 
zation was got up, and that good men belonged to it. 
Question. What giood intentions ? 

Answer. To suppress crimes ; they intended to regulate those parties who cannot bo 
brought before courts of justice. But bad men got into it and controlled it. 

Question. You mean that originally they were a sort of corrective for disorders arising 
from the war ? 

Answer. That is my intention ; that was my impression at the time. 
Question. You have heard of their outrages ? 
Answer. O, yes, sir ; a great many. 

Question. Have you known of any prominent and active democrat being a victim of 
their discipline or action ? 

Ansiver. I have not, only in AValker County some time ago. I have understood since 
I have come here that a democrat in Walker County was badly whipped. 

Question. For what ? 

Answe}\ I do not know. 
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Question. With that exception, have their victims been radicals or Uuion men ? 
Answer. O, well, they have been mostly negroes, or what we term radicals. There " 
have been very few white men abused in onr county. 

Question. Dicl you ever know of a radical or a negro belonging to the Ku-IQux? 
Answer. Never in my life. 

Question. How do you account, then, for the fact that 

Ansiver. They may belong to it ; I do not know who belongs to it. 

Question. I am speaking of what you'have heard. How do you account for the fact 
that no negroes or radicals belong to the Ku-Klux, and that, with the single 
exception you have mentioned, their victims have invariably been radicals or 
negroes ? I 

Answer. I account for it in this way : in the first place there are but few radicals in 
our county, and those that are there have not the confidence of these people. And the 
negroes would not be taken in, because the southern people would not equalize with 
them. 

Question. You mean that the radicals are not good enough to be Ku-Klux? 

Ansicer. I mean that there are very few of them, and those that are there are of a 
class of people that they w^ould not take into the organization. There are some good 
men in the radical party; as good as any in the world. 

Question. Do you mean that the Ku-Klux are too pure to take into their organization 
any radicals ? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not mean that. 

Question. What do you mean ? 

Ansicer. I mean that there are very few radicals in our country. Some of them are 
good men and pure men ; men that I respect as much as any in the world, and I believe 
them to be as honest and ui:>right as any. But I believe the Ku-Klux are generally of 
a low character of people, and but very few of that class belong to the radical party 
in our country ; and if so, the Ku-Klux would not have confidence enough in them to 
take them in ; that is what I believe. 

Question. Then, on t he contrary from what I have asked you, the radicals are too good 
men to be taken into the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. Some of them are too good men. There are but few there that are low-down 
men ; in fact, I do not know of any in our community. 

Question. Were you a slave-holder before the war? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir, I was ; I expect I have owned as many slaves as any man you 
ever saw. 

Question. And you ^re now merchandising ? 

Aiiswcr. Yes, sir ; I know as much about the negro, I expect, as any man in Georgia. 
I have owned a great many, and I have traded in them to a large extent. I had the 
confidence of them before the war, and during the war, and I have it now. 

By Mr. Scofield : 
Question. Were you what is called a slave-trader? 
Answei'. Yes, sir ; I sold slaves before the war and during the war. 

By the Chairsian : 

Question. Were you what we used to call in this country a negro-trader? 

Answer. I did pretty smart of that business during the war, but I did more before 
the war. During the war I had to refugee, and I traded in negroes. 

Question. You spoke of some northern man who came down here and staid three 
months, and expressed his surprise at the hospitality and kindness that had been 
shown him ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did he engage in politics ? 

Answer. I do not think he did. 

Question. Was he a democrat or a republican? 

Answer. I do not know what he was. His name was Rat way. His brother was en- 
gaged in the Cornwall iron-works in Alabama. 

Question. Have you not heard a great deal of abuse of the class of peox)le called 
carpet-baggers ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I have heard a great deal of abuse toward carpet-baggers. 

Question. Is it not about as stigmatizing- a term as you can use toward a man in your 
country to call him a Yankee ? 

Ansicer. I do not think it is; we have a great many Yankees among us. 

Question. Is that word evei' used to a man, or about him, by his friends ; or is it used 
by his enemies ? 

Answer. I cannot tell about that. I know it is a name that does not sound well to 
the ears of southern people ; you know that ; it is so all through this State, through a 
portion of Tennessee, and all through the Southern States ; it was so b-^fiyre the war- 

Question. Is it more or less now than it was then ? 
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Ansicer, I think it is more so now. 

Quesiio7i. What is the feeling of your old rebel population toward the United States 
Government ? 

Answer. I cannot tell you that. I suppose there are some rebels in Georgia that do 
not particularly admire and love the United States Government; they may love the 
United States, but they do not love the proceedings of the Government and its laws 
and regulations. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. You spoke of a gentleman by the name of Waltermiro, who lived below 
you ; was he not an officer in the Union Army, a Union man who settled among you 1 
Jnsiva\ Yes, sir. 

Question. Has he been prosperous ? 
Ansiver, I suppose so. 

Question. He was in the Union Army during the war. 

Anstver. I understood that he was a colonel in the Army. A good citizen would be 
treated as well there as in New York. Good men can come there with as much safety, 
in my opinion, as they can go to New York, or to any other State ; that is, a good man, 
and a peaceable man. 

By Mr. Scofield : 

Question. Do you not mean by "a peaceable man," a man that does not combat the 
opinions and prejudices and interests of the people, or of a large portion of the people? 

Answer. I mean this : That a man of enterprise and energy, a social, gentlemanly man 
of good habits, may come here, and, let his politics be what they may, would l^e treated 
as kindly and civilly as I would be, or you would bo at home. I do not know, of 
course, your State, or your name ; but I have no doubt he would be as safe in our towu 
as he would be in your town. 

Question, And could express his political sentiments, if a republican, as freely as if ho 
were a democrat ? 

Answer. I think so. There is Mr. Sheibly, who lives among us. Ho has been a very 
obnoxious man, but I do not know of any violence exhibited toward him. Others 
have come in our midst, and introduced their money there, and seem to be satislied ; I 
do not know of any indignity of any kind offered to them, and I do not think any 
would be offered to any gentleman. 



[See page 624.1 

Rome, Georgia, Octolcr 27, 1871. 

Dear Sir : According to promise, I inclose you the general presentments of the 
grand jury of Floyd County, at its January term, 1871, of which I was foreman, which 
I submit in evidence entire, with my testimony, and more i^articular so from the sixth 
page to its close. Also, in answer to some direct interrogatories, whether or not persons 
of color had been arraigned and acquitted before our court, I submit the iuclosed 
cases under the official signature of the clerk of court. 

As the inclosed presentment is a document of file in the clerk's office, at your con- 
venience please return. 
Very respectfully, 

W. M. SHROPSHIRE. 

Hon. Horace Maynard, 

Chairman Committee, 



We, the grand jury sworn for tho first week of the January term of Floyd superior 
court, beg leave to make the following general presentments : 

Through appropriate committees, we have examined the books of the various county 
officers, and find that tficse officers liave discharged their duties faithfully, kept their 
books neatly and systematically, so as to be able to give to any citizen easily and with 
dispatch information upon county matters.' The manner of indexing and numbering, 
originated and adopted by Mr. Ross, clerk of superior court, in keeping his books, by 
which he can readily point out any business of interest ^o tho citizen, is trhly com- 
mendable, and shows not only his industry but competency to discharge his several 
duties. 

The court-house we find to be in good condition generally, with the exception of 
some slight repairs needed ui^on the doors and windows, which we recommend to bo 
done. 

The present jail is thought to be insufficient, both in extent and security, for a 
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county of onr present and increasing population ; and we therefore recommend cither 
that the old one bo repaired, with additions thereto, or a new one built. 

As the ordinary's office, by placing under its jurisdiction many duties which formerly 
devolved on other departments, has become quite an important one, and as thereby 
the boohs of the oflice will necessarily increase in number and importance, we recom- 
mend the purchase of an iron safe, of sufficient capacity to hold the books, so that, in 
case of hre or other accident, they may be preserved. 

In, the poor-house we find fifteen inmates, twelve white and three colored, most of 
whom are old, feeble, and infirm. Wo therefore recommend that they be furnished 
with coffee at least once a day, and flour and rice occasionally, as a change of diet and 
an addition to their comfort. While the buildings and premises are generally in good 
repair, we recommend the planting of fruit-trees, the paling iu of one acre for a garden, 
the building of a shed-room to the overseer's house to serve for a* kitchen, lofts to bo 
put in the frame cabins, and also the purchase of a good team and two or three milcJi- 
cows, for the use of the institution. 

The committee appointed to examine the treasurer's books report as follows : 

Balance on hand and receipts since last term — 



For general purposes ^4, GG5 57 

For disbursements 3, 385 75 

1,270 78 

For jury -fund $1,439 51 

For disbursements 524 00 

915 51 

For poor-fund $2,503 73 

For disbursements 1, 353 83 

1, 152 90 

For jail-fund $2, 042 82 

For disbursements 428 45 

1,614 37 

Total amounts received $10, 654 63 

Total amount of all disbursements 5,692 07 

Balance on hand 4, 962 56 



According to the statements of the treasurer, there is still duo about seven thousand 
dollars ($7,000) on the taxes of 1870. 

We therefore congratulate the people of the county upon the healthy state of our 
finances, for, according to the showing of the treasurer, he will have sufficient funds to 
meet all just demands made upon him. 

The subject of public roads and bridges have been duly considered, and we regard it 
as one of great imx)ortance to the i)eople. While the roads are reported as generally 
in good condition, they yet might all be improved to a considerable extent. If those 
subject to road duty were required to do even half the work required by law, our high- 
ways and thoroughfares would be in much better condition, and inure not only to the 
comfort and benefit of travelers and teamsters, but reflect honor upon o*ur people. Wo 
therefore respectfully recommend to the authorities to require of road commissioners a 
more strict compliance with the law, so as to secure, if possible, a general improvement 
in this regard. We call special attention to the road from Cave Spring to the Polk County 
line, in the direction of Cedar Town, the one from Cave Spring to Ilaynie's Mill, and 
the one from Dr. Tilley's to Thomas's Mill, as being in bad order, and requiring prompt 
attention. The road from Eome to Van Vert, the Pope's Ferry road, and the Bell's 
Ferry road all need attention. Some places need to be widened, others repaired, so as 
to make them passable. There being no abutments to the bridge crossing the railroad, 
near Forestville, it is reported in a dangerous condition, subjecting life and property 
to hazard, and should receiv.e immediate attention from the proper authorities. Other 
bridges in the county are also needing attention. To remedy these evils, in part at 
least, if not entirely, we suggest to the ordinary, in issuing road commissions, to ac- 
company^ them with specific instructions to the commissioners requiring them to ride 
over their several roads, both before and after they are worked, and exercise more 
wat:-hfulness in requiring their overseers to do a sufficient amount of work to i>ut the 
roads iu such order as to meet the demands of the law. There certainly has been hero- 
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tofore too great laxity on the part of those whose duty it is to render this i)ublic service, 
and we therefore respectfully urge upon them all more strict attention to this subject. 

Having done with these special items, which tho^grand jury is always expected to 
examine and report upon, we beg leave to call attention to some matters of general 
interest to tax-payers and all citizens. Our people seem naturally, some of them uncon- i 
sciously, perhaps, to have glided into an extravagant use of the public money. They 
seem to have lost sight of the time-honored and well-established rule, that those having 
charge of public funds should exercise the same vigilance, economy, and discretion in 
its use as if it belonged to them individually. 

We venture to aflirm that if public officers would exercise the same prudence and 
economy in the expenditure of public funds that they do in that of their families, at 
least half the money now used to support the government of the State as well as the 
several counties would be saved, and thus reduce the taxes one-half. The straightened 
circumstances of our people necessarily require the observance of this rule in the fam- 
ily, and we see no reason why it should not be in public atfairs. As communities and 
nations are only families aggregated, the same sound discretion applies with equal 
force to both. We, therefore, most respectfully and earnestly call upon our people, and 
our public officers in particular, to revive the good old times of the past, before the 
war, when taxes were much lower, money more plentiful, and the country inix vastly 
more prosperous condition ; and w^e invite a return to the old paths and the setting up 
of the old standards, by observing which greater prosperity and more happiness will 
be our reward. 

Another subject of greater and general importance, to which we beg leave to call 
attention, is strict obedience to the laws. 

While we mention with pride and* pleasure the fact that there are but few violations 
of law and commissions of crime, considering the number of our population, and while 
peace, order, and quiet are generally prevalent in oar midst, wo feel it incumbent upon 
us as guardians of the public weal to notice some violations of law dangerous in their 
tendencies and hurtful to the public interests. Wo allude to secret, disguised parties 
of men, going about over the county at night for the supposed purpose of correcting 
existing evils in the community. As law was made in part for the x^unishment of 
offenders, and as every county has its officers sworn to execute the law, it follows, as a 
clearproposition, that these disguised bands areactiugnot only withoutlawful authority, 
but are actually offenders themselves against the laws of the land. This proposition 
we regard as not only clear, but incontrovertible. But we are sorry to say that in our 
judgment these parties do not propose to act under the law, but outside of and inde- 
pendent of it. They assume to take the law in their own hands and to punish those 
whom they may deem offenders without court or jury, without a hearing or trial, and 
to visit upon them such degree and kind of punishment as their bias, prejudices, or 
inclination may suggest. If we are correct in these statements, and we think w^e are, 
the natural tendencies and legitimate results of such organizations ap dangerous and 
hurtful in the extreme. 

They are calculated to intimidate and frighten the ignorant, weak, and helj^less, to 
disturb the peace and quiet of the community, to render uneasy and dissatisfied the 
laboring population, to drive the laboring class from the country to the towns, and 
thus unsettle aud seriously injure the farming interest, besides increasing the chances 
of pauperism in our towns. Even supposing their intentions to be good, their secrecy 
and disguise open the way for wicked aud malicious persons to band themselves 
together for purposes of theft, plunder, violence, and bloodshed, and thus the harm 
growing out of their organization outweighs the good they propose to accomplish. 
But such is the malice and revenge known to lurk in the human heart that when such 
occasions are offered, under circumstances so favorable to the gratification of the bad 
passions, the innocent and good are very liable to suffer. Therefore, when we consider the 
erroneous fouifdation upon which these organizations rest, their unauthorized, hasty, 
and cx parte proceedings, their pandering to all the evil passions of the human heart, 
the dangenms precedents they set up, and the untold evils of every kind w^hich must 
finally result to the community, the family, the helpless w^omen and children, to the 
labor of the country, and to every interest dear to us as a people, we feel it our duty 
as grand jurors to condemn in unqualified terms all such organizations, and urgently 
call upon all good citizens to discourage, discountenance, and frown down all such, and 
use their influence to banish them from among us. And we qven go so far as to recom- 
mend any person or persons, if any there bo in our county, who may belong to such 
secret bands to abandon them at once and throw their influence in favor of vindicating 
and enforcing the laws. 

In conclusion w»i beg leave to commend and indorse the conduct of Justice Perry 
in his courage, firmness, and promptness in issuing a warrant for the arrest of parties 
supposed to be guilty of an assault, with intent to murder, upon the person jDf an in- 
nocent negro, who was shot in Rome on Friday night, the 13th instant. His conduct 
on this occasion is worthy of honorable mention, and w^o take pleasure in giving to it 
our unqualified indorsement. In taking leave of his honor, Judge Harvey, we take 
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pleasure in making mention of his courtesy to us as a body, and the firmness, ahillty, 
and impartiality with which he has presided at this term of the court. We also 
I venture our thanks to the solicitor, Mr. Forsyth, for the faithful discharge of his duties 
I and his kindness to the jury. 

In addition to our recommendations above, we recommend that the ordinary con- 
tract with some practical engineer to make a correct map of the county, defining the 
militia and district lines, marking out all roads, bridges, streams, and public places in 
said county, at a cost not exceeding five hundred dollars, and to have a sufiicient num- 
ber of maps made for sale as may be necessary. 

That the ordinary, with the approval of Judge Harvey, pay the jury two dollars per 
day for their services until ordered otherwise. 

That his honor pass an order for the publication of the foregoing in all the city pa- 
pers, paying for the same fifteen dollars each. 

W. MONROE SHROPSHIRE, Foreman, 
EDWARD R. SMITH, Clerk. 



Sidney P. Smith. 
Akciier Griffith. 
William M. Gammon. 
Augustus P. McCord. 
Williamson C. Howell. 
W^iLLiAM A. Wright. 
John J. Fisher. 
William L. Ezzell. 
Samuel H. Kyle. 
Napoleon B. Ford. 
Jesse P. Ayers. 



Alfred J. King. 
Jonathan J. King. 
Jno. H. Dent. 
William W. Mylam. 
Samuel B. Cilvmbers. 
George W. F. Lamkin. 
Joseph J. Cohen. 
E. Mitchell Johnson. 
Joel C. Baker. 
Albert P. King. 



The State 

vs, ^ Rape. 

Andy Sanders, colored. 
July term, 1870.— Verdict of not guilty. 

JESSE HORN, Foreman, 

.The State ) 

vs. > Assault with intent to rape. ' 

RiCHD. French, colored. ) 
January term, 1871. — Verdict of not guilty. 

The State ) 

vs. > Assault with intent to murder. 

Levi Keys. ) 
January term, 1871. — Verdict of not guilty. 

The State ) • 

vs. > Illegal voting. 

Andrew Watters. ) 
January term, 1871. — Verdict of not guilty. 

A true extract from minutes of Floyd superior court. 

[seal.] A.E. ROSS, Clerh 



ATL.VNTA, Georgia, October 26, 1871. 

HENRY P. FARROW sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

' Question. The committee have summoned you, understanding that you were the 
attorney general of this State.' We have had two witnesses before us, one a man by tho 
name of Columbus Jeter, a colored man, and the other his wife, both of whom testified 
to a very great outrage having been committed upon them by certain parties in Douglas 
County, I think. We have summoned you in order that you might give your testimony 
ui)ou the subject. Those witnesses said that they came here, and that you took an 
interest in their case and went with them before Judge Wright at Noonau, to have the 
parties examined and brought to justice. They further testified that the parties after 
examination were discharged. We have asked you to come here and tell us what you 
know about that case. 
Answer, I received an executive order to proceed to Noonan, Coweta County, adjoin- 
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iT\fr Douglas County, to coiidnct the investigation of the matter before Judge Wright, 
wiio v/as the judge of the superior court of that circuit. He consented to constitute 
himself a court of inquiry in that case. The matter had been before him in Campbell 
County, auother adjoining county, a few days before that, a week previous, I believe. 
He had continued the hearing of the matter to that day in the county of his own resi- 
dence. The wituesses were brought there from the adjoining county ; I had no wit- 
nesses subpoenaed on the part of the prosecution ; I knew^ nothing of the ease in facr, 
until the day before it was to be heard by Judge Wright ; I took down there from this 
city Mr. Jeter and his wife, carried them with mo on the train; I examined them; 
they were rather intelligent colored people, more so by far than the generality of 
them ; the woman was a school-teacher, quite an intelligent colored woman ; they testi- 
fied with a considerable degree of clearness and positiVeness, jiointing out the parties 
in the court-room who were sitting about on the benches there, and insisting that they 
were the parties who had maltreated them on the occasion when they were so badly 
treated, and testifying also to the character of the treatment they had received. The 
man was very badly whipped, and I believe she was also whipped. He testified that 
in endeavoring to make his escape he was shot with a shot-gun, his own gun, I believe ; 
I think he so testilied. As well as I recollect, from the evidence, it was a party of dis- 
guised men ; he thought they were persons living in that immediate vicinity, and that 
he knew them. He aad his wife both testilied in a way that impressed me with the 
belief that they did know them, and that those were the parties, or that they 
actually believed they were the parties. When I had introduced those two wituesses 
and closed, the defendants then introduced a number of witnesses, and an alibi was 
most effectually established in every case except one. Under the evidence 1 thought 
that Judge Wright could not do otherwise than discharge the parties, with the excep- 
tion of that one. I thought that, under the evidence, one man ought to have been 
committed. The two colored persons who had been badly treated testified that the 
parties were in disguise ; that it was in the night, and that their recognition of them, 
was under such circumstances that they might have been mistaken in regard to them. 
When the other witnesses all proved an alibi so clearly and effectually, the judge in 
giving his opinion gave his reasons for discharging them. I thought that perhaps in 
a judicial point of view his action was correct, the evidence being such as it was. 

Question. You mean, assuming the testimony for the defense to be true, an alibi was 
clearly established in every case but one ? 

Jnswcr. Yes, sir. In that case I rather thought that the party should have been 
committed ; but according to the evidence of the two colored persons he was not one 
of the principal actors. 

Question. Was the judge of opinion that the colored man had injured himself by 
going up the chimney and trying to escape in that way ? 

Ansiccr. I believe the man "testilied that when the parties came in he attempted to 
conceal himself in the chimney. 

Question, Did the judge ex^iress the belief that that was the way he received the 
injury he complained of 1? 

Answer, I do not recollect that he expressed himself to that effect. 

Question. Do you know whether Jeter's person was examint)d to ascertain the effect 
of the injury upon him ? 

Ansive)\ I do not now recollect whether he was examined there in open court or not. 

Question, Was there any attempt made to deny the main fact of the injuries he and 
his wife had received ? 

Answer. I do not think that there was any evidence before the court going to show 
that ho or his wife had sworn falsely or anything of the kind. But the evidence went 
to show, as well as I recollect, that those parties were not the parties who had com- 
mitted the offense. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. How many defendants were there ? 

Ansxcer. There were quite a number of them, six or eight, perhaps a dozen. 
Question. Was the identity of that number of men all sworn to by these two colored 
persons ? 

Anstccr. Not so positively in all the cases, but they swore pretty x)ositively as to sev- , 
eral from their voices ; I think that they said they recognized them by their voices and 
by their general appearance, and perhaps the mask of one of them dropped off. But, 
however, in that respect I may be confusing this with another case. 

Question. Was there a patient examination by Judge Wright ? 

Ansiver. Well, I thought that Judge Wright was pretty patient. 

Question. He heard all the evidence ? 

Ansiccr. Yes, sir. 

Question. Had you any assistant ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question, Who was he ? 
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Ansivcr. Judge Wright's former partner, Colonel Douglass, who is as good a lawyer 
as there is at that har. 

Question. .Was he vigorous aud painstaking in that examination ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he" did all he could, and so did X. I knew nothing of the case until 
the day before tbe examinatiou, therefore the prej^aration of the ease was not in my 
hands, nor was it in his ; we just took it as we found it that day. 

Question. Was it not the fact that those two colored persons were the sole witnesses 
in regard to the injury inflicted? 

Answer. There was perhaps one other witness that I would have subpoenaed if I could 
>have done so. But under the law in this State you cannot require a citizen to go 
beyond his county to attend a court of inquiry. This witness was in an adjoining 
county; we could not compel a witness to come from Douglas County to Coweta 
County before a court of inquiry. 

Question. By whom Avas your associate counsel remunerated ? 

Answer. Ho was paid $25. 

Question. You say he was an able gentleman ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. And did his duty fully ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and I was a little ashamed of his getting only $25. 
Question. You think ho deserved more for the effort he made ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; he acted faithfully. 

Question. After the witnesses for the defense were heard in that case, and the judge 
discharged the defendants, you concurred in the result of his decision, having doubt 
only as to one individual ? « 

Answer. Well, I had never seen any of the witnesses before. That was in a very 
inaccessible section of the country, and although I have been all around it I have 
never been there, and I did not know any of the witnesses. There was not one on the 
stand for the defense that I ever had seen before. 

Question. Was your associate also a non-resident there ? 

Answer. He resided some twenty or thirty miles from there, and some few of the 
witnesses were known to him. 

Question. Were they within his circuit of practice ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, but at the same time the most of them were strangers to him. Had 
the examiuatiou been in Douglas County I should have endeavored to have had some 
other witnesses there ; for some of those witnesses, I must say, created an impression 
ui)on my mind that they were j)erjuring themselves. There were some of them that I 
thought swore- — 

Question. You were disposed to discredit them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was there any attempt made to impeach them ? 

Ansiver. Xo, sir. I talked with my associate counsel upon that subject, but it was 
out of our power to impeach them at that time. It being only a court of inquiry we 
did not think it proper to go into that matter, for they were liable to bo arrested again 
the next day in Douglas Couuty, if it should be deemed expedient. AVe therefore made 
no attempt then to impeach any of the witnesses. But I felt that there was a little of 
the evidence that had been procured that was false. 

Question. Had you any facts upon which to ground that opinion*? 

Answer. Only sych an impression as will force itself upon the mind of a lawyer 
sometimes. In some of the cases I think the alibi was perfectly truthful. 

Question. And in cases where the identification was equally sworn to ? 

Ansu'er. Yes, sir. 

Question. Bat the party whose discharge you were not entirely disposed to concur in 
was one of those who had the least to do with inflicting the injuries ? • 
Ansiver. He was not one of the principal actors. 
Question. Who was the solicitor for that district ? 
Answer. Mr. Adams, I believe. 

Question. Is he a gentleman of eminence in his profession there ? 
Ansica\ He stands xiretty fair as a lawyer. 

Question. Is he a man of good public repute as to the fulfillment of his duties ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; he stands pretty well. 
Question. Was he there ^ 

Ansiver. No, sir. It is not the duty of a solicitor to appear before courts of inquiry, 
because they may occur in every couuty of his district on the same day. 

Question. The fact is that both the witnesses for the prosecution swore positively, 
and there is no doubt as to the commission of the injuries ; yet the parties who were 
charged with it proved an alibi? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In regard to your duties, have you, as attorney general of this State, a cer- 
tain supervision of tho execution of the criminal law throughout the State? 
Answer. My duties are not definitely fixed by law,- but they arise more upon the so- 
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licitation of a judge of a circuit, followed by an executive order, than by any general 
direction of law. , 

Question. What is the full name of Judge Wright ? 

Answer, I believe his name is William F. Wright. 

Question. When were you appo)nted to your present office ? 

Answer. In the summer of IH08. 

Question. You have been attorney general of the State until this time, and you are 
now attorney general ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. By what governor were you appointed ? 
Anstver. By Governor Bullock^ and contirmed by the Senate. 
Question. Was Judge Wright also appointed by the same governor? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the solicitor of that district ? 

Answei'. Yes, sir. I think the solicitor was appointed in 1868 ; but there was a 
change of circuits. Judge Bigby, now a member of the House of Representatives of 
Congress, having been elected to Congress, resigned his judgeship, and Judge Wright 
was then appointed by Governor Bullock. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Oetoler 26, 1871. 
HENRY COE (colored) sworn and. examined. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. State your age, where you were born, and where you now live ? 
Answer. I was twenty-one on the 15th of last June; I was born in Greensborougli, 
North Carolina ; I am staying in this city now; I h^ive not been making my. home in 
any certain place siitce I was nine years old. 

Question, Were jo\x living with Columbus Jeter at the time he was injured ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir* 

Question, When the trial of that C£ise was going on at Noonan why did yon not go 
there as a witness ? 

Answer. 1 was not subpoenaed there, and. then I thought if I went I might lose my own 
life for it. 

Question. Were any threats made to you ? 

Ansiver. There was no particular threai made, but then it was spoken of that I had 
better stay out of the way if I did not want to lose my own life. 
Queslion. Did anybody offer you anything for staying away ? 

Ansiver, They told mo they would pay me for the time I lost if I staid out of the 
way. 

Question. Who told you that ? 

Answer. Mr. Winn, the man I was living with. 

Question. Did he pay you ? 
. Answer. He paid me a month's wages. • 

Question. How much was he to pay you? • 

Ansiver. Ho was to give me $11 a month. I told old man Joe Slaughter to tell Jeter 
where he would find me at. 

Question. You thought that as you were not subpoenaed you would not go ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and I supposed if I w^ent I would lose my own life. If a man is off 
from home and don't know anybody he must do the best he can. 

Question. Are the people there pretty hostile to people of your color ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they are tolerably rough. 

Question, How long did you stay in that county ? 

Answer. About two months after that fracas. 

Question. Did you see anything more after that time of the people called Ku-Klux? 

Answer, I did not see any more of them. But a young gentleman thero in the neigh- 
borhood, who was a friend to me, I suppose, told me that I. had better not stay at Tom 
Winn's for a night or two ; that I had better go from there and stay with him ; that 
he did not know for certain that they would hurt mo, but that I had better not stay 
there. 

Question, Do you know whether they were out looking for you ? 
Ansiver, 1 do not know whether they were looking for me or not ; but I suppose they 
aimed to do it, by his saying that to me. 
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Atlanta, Georgia, October 20, 187 L 
WILLIAM HAMPTON MITCHELL (colored) sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. State your age, where you were born, and where you now live. 
Anmer. I am going on forty-seven years old ; I was born in Athens, Georgia, and I 
now live in Laurenceville district, Gwinnett County. 

Question. Do you know any people in that county called Ku-Kiux ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; they said they were. 
Question. Where did you see them ? 
Jnsicer. I saw them at my house. 
Question. When was that? 

Jnsivcr. That was about the last of May or the first of June last, to the best of my 
recollection. 

Question. Did they come there walking or riding ? 

Answei\ They walked up to my house. They hitched their horses about a hundred 
yards from the house. 

Question. How many were there of them ? 
Ansicer. About eleven. 

Qiiestion. Tell us what was done and said by them. 

Ansicer. When they first came to my house they hollered, Open the door I stepped 
to the door to open it, but I did not get a chance to, for they knocked it down and 
came in. They asked me if I had a gun, and I said I had. They said, Is it loaded 
I said, Yes." They took it and set it down by the side of the door. They told me to 
kneel down beside the door, and I knelt down. They asked me if that was my house. 
I said it was. They called me by my name and said, Hampton, is this your house?" 
I said, " Yes, sir." They then called out Mitchell — that is George Mitchell, my sou-in- 
law. They brushed him out, and gave him a severe whipping, I think about five licks 
apiece ; I think some gave a little more. AVhile they were doing that one of the pri- 
vates, as we call them, not the captain, beat my wife over the head with a pistol pretty 
severely. One of them stepped lip and gave me four or five licks with a hickory ; after 
that they called out my father-in-law, Charles Burson, and gave him a severe whip- 
l)iug. The captain ordered them to give him five licks apiece. After that .he went 
back into my house, and then they called him out again and gave him about the same 
amount more. They then told me to go back into the house and shut the door. I 
have missed a little. Before that they broke my gun, and then they told me to go 
into the house and shut my door, and not open it for three hours. He said, If you 
do, I will imt forty bullets in yon." I believe that is about what they did to me. 

Question. Did they whip any others ? 

Answer . Y\^s, sir ; they whipped my son-in-law, George Mitchell, and my father-in- 
law, Charles Burson. 

Question. Did they whip any others the same night ? 

Answer. They whipjied my brother-in-law, Jack Allen, and his son. We were all 
living there within hollering distance of each other, you may say. And they whipped 
my brother-in-law's wife the same night. 

Question. What reason did they give for whii)ping you ? 

Answer. I did not ask them that. When thej^ first came to the door they said, " We 
don't expect to trouble you, Hampton ; we understand you are a fine boy, and attend 
to your business."* I did not think after they talked in that way that they would whip 
me, or injure me any way, but they did it, thoUgh. While the captain of them was 
attending to ray son in-law and my father-in-law, there were two of them who stood 
by the door and kept punching me with a pistol about on the forehead and head, till 
they made the blood come. 

Question. How many blows ? 

Answer. As well as I recollect there were three blows on my forehead and one on my 
head. 

Question. How many blows did they give you on your back ? 

Answer. About four blows. > 

Question. What did they whip your son-in-law for? 

Answer. They asked him if he worked, and he said he did. They said they thought 
he did not, and asked him if he cultivated his land when he had it. He said he did 
not have any land, that he hired about. That was the most I know of that they said 
they whipped him for. 

Question. What did they whip your father-in-law for ? 

Ansiver. They called him out, and said to him, '^Have you not. been talking about 
the Ku-Klux f He said that he and Mr. Tanner, of Walton County, had been talking 
something concerning the Ku-Klux, but that they did'nt either of them mean any harm 
That is about what they whipped him for, so far as I know. 

Question. What did they whij) your brother-in-law, Jack Allen, for ? 

Ansiver. I suppose they came to him and asked him — I did not hear that, but he told. 

41 a 
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ine so — if he had not been stealing corn, and he said he had not. They said, " That is 
the report we get, anyhow.^^ He said that he had not, and it proved that he had not. 

Question. What other persons did they whip? 

Anmver. They whipped his son and his wife. 

Question. How okl is his son ? 

Answer. I do not know. 

Question. Was he a man grown? 

Ansiver, Yes, sir; he is a married man. 

Question. What did they whip his son for ? 

Answer. I do not think 1 can hardly tell you ; from what he said to me, I should say 
not much of anything. 

Question. What did they whip his wife for ? 

Answer. I am told that they told her that night that she had been knocking about 
with other men — something in that way. I am told that they throwed that up to her. 
Now, I am very well acquainted with her ; I am his uncle, and I do not know any- 
thing wrong of him. He is in the ministry, and I thought he had i)eformed very well, 
a^d his wife, too. 

Question. They stand well where they are known ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were they whipped severely ? 

Ansiver. I think my brother-in-law's son was whipped pretty tremendous bad. That 
was on Saturday night that that happened. Saturday evening I had told him to go up 
to Lawrenceville to preach that night. He did not, because his wife persuaded him not 
to go ; he staid, and got a whipping. He had fixed up aud put on his Sunday clothes, 
and his fine shirt, and fijot ready to go to meeting. He did not go, but still kept on 
that shirt. That night, I think they commenced whipping him, standing at his heels, 
but the captain ordered them to turn around to his head and whip down toward his heels. 
In striking down some of their blows, about the middle of his back, a large piece of his 
fine shirt was cut right out. This whipping happened, I reckon, about half after 11 
o'clock at night. By day his shirt was stuck fast to his back, and they had to take 
warm water and grease and wet it so as to get it gradually loose the next morning. 
My brother-in-law was beat about the head pretty bad, but not so bad as the other, 
though in one place the pistol cut pretty deep in. 

Question. Did you know any of the parties ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What are their names ? 

Ansiver. Mel. Kennedy, Asa McMullen, and Frank Knight. I am well acquainted with 
those men. 

Question. Have any of those men been punished, or auy attempt made to punish them ? 
Answers Not that I know of. 

Question. Have they been arrested and brought to trial ? 

Ansiver. They had two of those men up here, Asa McMullen and Melviu Kennedy. 
Question. Before the court here ? 
Answei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. What did they do with them ? 
Answei\ I do not know. 

Question. Did you go before the grand jury here? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was nothing done with them in Gwinnett County ? 
Answer. Not that I know of. 

Question, Do you know of any other Ku-Klux doings besides what you have spoken of? 

Answd'. Yes, sir ; I do not know the men, for I w^as not there. Two men, very 
shortly afterward, who called themselves Ku-Klux, w eut to a brother of mine in the 
church, a half a mile from my house, about two hours before day, and took him out. 
They prevailed with him some time before they got him out of the house. They said 
they would not abuse him in any way. At length they got him out, and they worked 
on him pretty severely. 

Question. What did they do with him ? 

Ansiver. They beat him with sticks pretty severely. His name is Harry Griffith. 
Question. Do you know of any other cases ? 

Ansivei'. 1 have a son that lives with the widow Perry, cropping with her for a fourth. 
He agreed to stay with Mrs. Peny and take care of her things ; and every Saturday 
night he generally went to his mother's house. He went from there one Saturday 
night, and they hopped on to him and gave him a f railing-out ; and they frailed out 
his mother the same pight. 

Question. How many of them were "there ? 

Answei: I understood that there were about eight of them there that night. 
Question. What did they do with him ? 

Answer. They made him pull off his shirt, and then they whipi)ed him, as well as I 
recollect. I cannot recollect about other people as well as I can about myself. 
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Question. And they whipped his mother ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. She is a woman that I had for several years before I was free. At 
leugth she and me got apart, and we are ajiart yet. 
\ Question. What did they whip your son and his mother for ? 

y Answer. Well, I cannot tell you more than this : I asked him something about it. Ho 
' said they asked him about how did he do when he met a white man ; did he take oif 

his hat and bow to him. I believe he told them that if he was well acquainted with 

him he did ; but if he was a young person like himself, he generally called him by his 

, name. I think that is about the most they whipped him for. 
1 \ Question. What did they whip his mother for ? 

; Answer. I could not tell you about that. 

\ Question. You do not know what reason they gave ? 

! Answer. No, sir. I think I heard, but I have forgotten. 

1 Question. Do you know of any other cases besides those you have named ? 

j A nswer. No, sir. 

j By Mr. Bayard : 

I ; Question. Were you before the grand jury here? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
i Question. Did you have these parties indicted ? 

: Answer. Well, Mr. Holmes subpoenaed me and brought me up here, 'and I was sworn 
I to tell these things about those men ; and that is as far as I ever went with them. I 
never expected to do anything myself, and I do not think it would have come up at 
all but for the burning of the court-house. I should have been willing to take my 
part and gone on with that. I expected to do it ; but after I was called up I had to 
tell the truth. I was raised by old Madison R. Mitchell as his waiter-man, and I was 
taught to tell nothing but the truth. After it worked like it did, I thought I would 
tell the truth. 

Question, Did you ever make any complaint against those men in Gwinnett County ? 
Ansicer. No, sir ; I never made any at all. 

Question. I mean did you go to any officer, judge, or sheriff, to see if anything could 
be done to protect you ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You made no application down there at all ? 

Ansiver. No, sir. I came up here, if I recollect right, last Monday two weeks ago. I 
slipped back home last Saturday night, traveling all night, to see my family ; and then 
I slipped back again. They say if I ever appear down there again they allow to work 
on me pretty heavy; and I will try to get out from there if I can. 

Question. Who came up with you to testify against these people ? 

Answer. My brother-in-law. Jack Allen, my son-in-law, George Mitchell, my son, 
Allen Mitchell, and my brother-in-law's son, Henry Allen. 

Question, They all went before the grand jury and gave the testimony you have given 
'here? • 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Kennedy and McMullen were arrested? 

Answ^'. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was Knight arrested ? 

An8wei\ Those are the three men I swore to. 

Question. Were thej^ arrested and brought, up here ? 

Ansiver. Knight has not been hrought up here. 

Question. Have you been subpoenaed to come here next spring as a witness to testify ? 
Answer. Not that I know of. 

Question. Did you see Mr. Pope or Mr. Caldwell before you went before the grand 
jury? 

Ansicer. No, sir. 

Question. None of these parties you have named have made any complaint in Gwin 
nett at all ? 
Ansicer. No, sir. 

Question. Who is the judge of the superior court in that county ? 
Answer. I cannot recollect his name ; I disremember right now. 
Question. Who is solicitor there ? 

An8wefi\ Now, sir, since I have got out from being a waiter-man I have always been 
a farmer, and have never been in any law busijiess. 

Question. Are there in the country any stills where they make whisky without 
license ? 

Ansicer. I do not think they regard anything a|)out that. I think they just still 
right ahead generally. 

Question. Are there any people in the country around there who are carrying on un- 
lawful stills; and do they give that as a reason for whipping you ? 

Aimcer. They are carrying on stills, and I think where stills are carried on unlaw- 
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fully you can ahvays find plenty of men around to do mischief. Tliere are a plenty of 
tbem in Ben Smitii\s district, an\l in Tanner's district, and in Vinegar Plill district. 

Question. Do you know whether those men suspected yon peoijle of having found that 
they were running those stills ? 

Answer, I should reckon they did. I have talked with men who I know were dis- 
tilling, but I am a mah who don't make use of spirits. Being very well acquainted in 
that settlement, they knew that I was very busy there ; and I did not think they were 
particular about trying to keep it secret from me. 

Question. What kind of men were those you identilied as the men who abused you 
so ; are they of the low class that you say are hanging about stills ? 

Answer. Pretty much. 

Question. Of not much character in the community? 

Ansiccr. Well, as you put it to me, I do not think they are much. 

Question. Are they of the class you have described as being low, Avorthless men ? 

Answer. Well, about the same that I have just put up to you. 

Question. You are quite sure you recognized them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You recognized them enough to say positively they were the persons? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. You made that statement to the grand jury ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did your son and your brother-in-law and those other persons recognize 
the same parties? 

Answer. All the same parties pretty much ; I suppose they swore f o some other men 
that I did not. 

Question. Of how many did the parties consist that came to your house ? 

Ansicer. There were about ten or eleven. I aimed to count them strictly, but one oi 
them commenced working on me and made me forget, and I could not count so well, 
for they stirred about all around there. I do not know how many were outside there. 

By the Ciialrman : 
Question. You say there was a captain ; who was the captain ? 
Ansiver. I will myself put up as captain Mel. Kennedy. 

Question. Was there anything done about these men distilling ; did anybody interfcire 
with them ? 
Answer. Nobody interfered that I heard of. 
Question. You never heard any talk about that ? 

Ansiver. AYell, they took Mr. McMullen up for distilling ; when the officers came down 
there they took him up for distilling. 
Question. That was here lately ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. There was nothing of that kind before you were whipped ? 
Answe)\ No, sir ; not before. 

Question. Whose land were you living on ? * 

Answer. On Mr. Chambers's place ; or Mr. Chambers takes charge of the land. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Oetoher 27, 1871. 
SAMPSON REED (colored) sworn and examined. 
By the Chair^ian : 

Question. What is your age, where were you born, and where do you now live ? 
Answer. I am between forty-five and forty-six years old ; I was born in Jackson 
County, and I live there yet. 

Question. Have you any people there that they call Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; there are some who go through there that call themselves by that 
name. 

Question. Have you ever seen any of them ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. Tell us all you know about them. 

Aimver. I know that a crowd of them came to my house one night. 
Question. ^V^heu was that? 

Answer. To the best of my recollection, it was on Mondav night, the 17th of July 
last. 

Question. How many were there ? 

Answer. I do not know exactly ; as well as I could notice I thought there were be- 
twecn twenty-five or thirty in the gang. 
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QTiestion. How were tbey fixed up ? 

Answer, They were covered up with oil-cloth, or something that looked like that. 

Question. Were their horses covered up too ? 

Answer, I never saw the horses ; they walked up to my house. 

Question. What did they do ? 

Anstver. Thoy came up shooting, and cursing, and cavorting, and going on and hol- 
lered " Open the door." T told them to hold on until I could open the door, but tbey 
would not, and broke it down. They broke into the cabin where two of my younger 
sons were. There were two cabins; they could not find my son there. They broke 
into my cabin and asked where he was. I said that he had gone to Atlanta. They said 
it was a damned lie, and one of them struck me with his pistol. I said that I knew he 
was gone, that he was not there. Three of them struck me, two with pistols and one 
with a stick. 

Question. Did they interfere with any of the rest of your family ? 
Ansiver. They struck my o^;her son who is here now, they struck him and knocked 
him down with a pistol. He jumped up and ran away and they shot at him. 
Question. What was your son's name they were inquiring for ? 
Answer. Charles Reed. 

Question. Did you know any of the' men who were along ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Who were they. 

Ansiver. One was Milton Whitehead, and I knew Jim Finch. I saw enough of Mil- 
ton Whitehead's face to know that it was him. I recognized Jim Finch first by his 
voice ; I could tell his voice, for he could not alter it enough to keep me from know- 
ing it. 

Question. What reason did they give for treating you in that way ? 
Ansiver. None at all, not a bit, more than to just ask me for my son. 
Question. Did you ask them why they were treating you so ? 
Answer. No, sir. I never asked them at all. 
Question. What had your son been doing? 

Answer. In April they whipped my eldest son, who was married and lived a piece 
from me and had set in to make a crop ; they whipped him powerful bad. 
Question. What was his name ? 

Answer. Mitchell Reed, and my next oldest son said that if he had been there he 
would have killed somebody, or somebody should have killed him. That was all they 
had against us ; they set out with the resolution to whip us because he said that. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Octoher 27, 1871. 

ANDY REED (colored) sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman ; 

Question. How old are you, where were you born, and where do you now live ? 
Answer. I am now sixteen years old, going on seventeen. I was born in Jackson 
County, and I live there now. 
Question Have you seen any people up there they call Ku-Klux ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many did you ever see ? 

Answer. I do not know exactly how many I saw, I could not count them. They came 
to our house ; I saw a great many of them. 
Question. How were they fixed up ? 
Answei'. They were dressed in black. 
Question. What sort of dress ? 

Ansiver, They had on oil-cloth clothes, breeches, coats, caps, and veils to come over 
their faces. 

Question. What did they do ? 

Answer. They hit me one lick with a pistol and knocked me down ; and they hit my 
father three licks ; they broke up a chest and threw everything out of it ; and pulled 
everything off the clothes shelf, and took off three of our guns. 

Question. What did they d(^with the guns ? 

Answer. I do not know. 

Question. Did they carry them off? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you ever get them again ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Was anybody ever arretted for this ? 
Answer, WJiat ? The Ku-ICux ? 
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QuestioiK Yes. 

Answer. Some were arrested ; but tliey went home agaiu. 

Question. What had they against you that they were treating you this way for ? 

Answei\ They had nothing against me and my father. They went to my other 
brother's house and w^hipped him; and then my other oklest brother said tliat if ho 
had been there in the time of it, " God damn them, he would have killed some of them 
and they were after him when they came to our house, but he was gone. 

Question. Did you ever see them at any other time ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I never saw them any other time. 

By Mr. BaYakd : 

Question. Have you and your father been here before the grand jury in this matter ? 
Ansxvcr. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you have given your testimony in there ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You say all of these men were arrested? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many ? 

Answer. Eleven, I believe. 

Question. Were they brought here ? 

Anstver. Yes, sir. 

Question. They were all disguised men ? 
A7mve7'. Yes, sir ; when they came to our house. 
Question. Did you know any of them ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir; one. 

Question. .Eleven were arrested, and you knew one of them ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Was it understood that they had been doing any other mischief besides 
what they did at your house ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they went to my other brother^s house, and to Mr. HoUiday^s ; that 
was all I knew of them. 

Question. The same men that were at your house ? 

Answcf)'. It was supposed so. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Octohei' 27 j 1871. 
MITCHELL REED (colored) sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman ; 

Question. What is your age, where were you born, and where do you now live ? 
Answer. I am about twenty-two years old, I reckon; I was born in Jackson County, 
and I live at Stone Mountain. 
Question. When did you leave Jackson County ? 
Answer. I left about the 1st of April. 
Question. Why did you leave ? 

Ansiver. Because the Ku-Klux got afoul of me and whipped me ; and I was afraid to 
stay there. 

Question. How long before you left did they come upon you ? 

Answer. I left right straight, as soon as they come on me. 

Question. How many were there ? 

Answer. About fifteen, or twenty. 

Question. How were they fixed up ? 

Answer. They were disguised up. 

Question. In what way f 

Ansiver. They had on these masks, whatever you call them, over their heads and 
faces, most of them. Some of them had just blacked up the biggest part of the face. 
Question. Go on and tell us all that they did. 

Answer. They came to my house ; I was lying in the bed, but was not asleep. I was 
sort of expecting them ; I heard that they had put out ttireats that they were coming- 
there, and I Avas expecting them all the time. I was awake when they came. They 
called to me to come out, and I told them I did not want to. They said that I should 
come out. I said that I did not want to come out, that I had done nothing to come out 
for. They said, "Come out, we want to talk with you a while, and the quicker you 
come out the better it will be for yon." I opened the door and came oat. They talked 
with me a few minutes, and one of them said, " There he is, boys." Two of them took 
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me and carried me down the road about fifty yards from the house. One of them 
told me to take oif my shirt ; I did so, and they whipped me. They said they had 
heard I had been sassing some white hian, and they came there to make me a good 
boy. I and a white man had had a falling out at a corn-shuckiug, and I had been ex- 
pecting them for some time. 

Question. What did the white man say to you when you had a falling out with him ? 

Answer. He said he would pay me out for it. 

Question. What was his name ? 

Anstver. Ah Pendergrass. 

Question. Was he along that night they whipped you ? 
Anstver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who was the man who said, There he is, boys?" 
Answer. Jim Finch. 

Question. Who was the captain of that crowd ? 

Answer. I cannot tell who was captain. 

Question. How much did they whip you ? 

Answer, I do not know ; I reckon they hit me about fifty. 

Question. With what ? 

Answer. With the staff end of a big whip. I canght it in my hand at the time they 
were whipping me ; they jerked it out of my hands and said, " God damn you, if you 
catch hold qf it again we will kill you." I did not take it any more. They said they 
were Ku-Klux, and came out of the ground, and did not want to be talked about. 

By Mr. Scofield : 
Question. That is, that they were dead men ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And they said they did not want to be talked about? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they said they were not to be talked about, and told me to keep in 
my house. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Did they do anything more to you ? 

Answer. No, sir. They said that they supposed I thought I had had a whipping, but 
that if I left the place where I was, I would get one sure enough. 
Question. You came away ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. * 
Question. Have you been back since ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; a time or two. 

Question. Did you see any of these men when you went back? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they say anything to you ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I just sort of slipped in a time or two. When I got money enough 
I went there to move away my wife. 

Question. Have any of these men been punished for whipping you ? 

Ansiver. Not that I know of. 

Question. Have any of them been arrested ? 

Answer. They arrested some and brought them up here. They were all pretty much 
the same men that went to Mr. Halliday's. They brought up all of that crowd that I 
know but two ; Ab Pendergrass and Tom McElhanuon they did not bring up. 
Question. Did they do anything in Jackson County toward punishing them? 

Answer. Not that I know of. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. You have been before the grand jury here and given the same testimony 
that you have given here now ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And your father and brother have done the same ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That was the case of Mr. HoUiday ? 
Ansiv&r. Yes, sir. 

Question. You were one of the witnesses in that case ? 

Answer. Not exactly; they came on mo before they came on him. / 

Question. You testified about the same band of men ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman: 

Question. They attacked you in April, and attacked Mr. Holliday in the July after- 
ward ? 
AnsivGi\ Yes, sir. 
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Atlais^ta, Geokgia, October 27, 1871. 
PRINCE McELHANNON (colored) sworn aijd examined. 

By the Chairman : « t 

Question. What is your age^ where were yon born, and where do yoit now live ? 
Answer* I will he thirty-eight years old next May. I was born in tjackson County, 
and live there now, in Chandler's district. 

Question. Have you any x)eople there called Ku-Klux ? 
Anstver. Well, I think there are. 
Question. Have you seen any of them ? 

Answer. I have seen them in this form : this man Charles William Finch told a mai 
by the name of Floyd, who usee} to live with him, that if old man Prince did not mind, 
the first thing he knew his body would be cut as tine as dog's hair. I then began to 
watch out for myself. In about three weeks or a month I lost my mare, and went out 
hunting for her. They did not want me to hunt for her, but I did it. At Mr. Jack 
Haney's house I walked out to the back lot. I saw men clustering up there and I 
thought I would notice what they were doing. They fetched their horses in, about 
sixteen of them, and carried them inside of the lot and hitched them. I thought per- 
haps they were fixing to get my mare and carry her off. Directly one of them met 
me and said, " Who is that ?" I said, " Prince." I then said, Mr. Hauey, I saw some- 
thing to-night that seemed to frigliten me." He said, What is it ?" I said, Nothing 
much ; I Avant to see further." I commenced looking at the nag, and I said, " Whose 
nag is this?" He said, "John Reynolds's nag." I said, " H'ra-h'm ! You are fixing to 
have a party here to-night ; I did not see but one woman in the house." He was below 
the gate and he turned the nag around right quick, and went iiito the house as quick 
as he could. By the time he stepped two steps into the house, every man's tongue 
stopped just that quick; they were talking before. They all broke up and went away 
from there. He came to me twice and wanted to talk with me again. I was mad and 
said, " Never mind ; I am a know-nothing ; let it pass on." Then maybe in two weeks 
Joe Jones came to my house, and complained of being lame. I asked him more par- 
ticularly about it; " Where did you take this pain at f He said, "Right up by the 
side of the fence yonder." I said, " H'm-h'm !" He said, " Maybe something struck 
me." He said, " I went over there to get your brother-in-law ;" he tried to get me to 
go with him. But I was dubious to go on for they threatened me. When he found 
that I would not go he began to get better. I said, " Come into the house, I will give 
you as good a fire as I can." I gave him two sticks to get into the house with, and 
thought while he is in there I will be out. He sat down in the house and pulled olf 
his right shoe. When he was sitting there I walked out, and thought I would go up 
the road by the fence, and see if there was any men there. Two men dressed in black, 
with something down over their faces, came walking aloug. The^^ sidled around me 
very easy and went on. I went on over to my brother-in-law's, and saw him, and 
told him what I had seen. These two fellows came down the road, and as I turned to 
go back I saw this man Jones, going back. He said, " I have got a little better.'' I 
said, ''You have." I talked a little bit with him, and then I said, Well, you are 
better, are you ?" He said, " Yes." I slipped off both of my shoes and followed him ; 
and as soon as he got over the hill he dropped the stick aud walked as good as any 
man I ever saw. When he got aloug the road about a mile the horses could be heard 
riding up and down the road, but they did not get me. 

Question. How many were there, as well as you could judge? 

Answer. As far as I could judge, seven or eight went to John Haney's that night. I 
thought they were seeking for me, because they went to no other house. 
Question. Was Jones supposed to belong to the company ? 

Answer. I thought from the way he was acting that of course he w^as fixing for them. 
Question. Is he one of the men that they said belonged to the company i 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was that before or after the attack on Mr. Holliday ? 

Ansiver. Before. 

Question. How long before ? 

Ansiver. I reckon it was about a month maybe, or such a matter. 
Question. Did you see anything of them at the time Mv. Holliday was attacked f 
Anstver. Mr. Holliday said to me : " I think I will be the next fellow they go upon." 
Mr. Holliday talked mightily against this thing, and they got against him about it. 
I said, " I think they will have better sense than to go on you." He said, I do not 
know ; if you see anything, give me notice." The night they came to Mr. Holliday's 
I heard the horses coming up the road. I crawled along and got close by the fence. 
They were not in their disguise, and Mr. Parkes Whitehead and Mr. Ab. Pendcrgrass 
came right along without saying anything. Presently, I heard another horse come 
along, and I thought it was William Jones, but it was Jack Jones, riding hastily and 
trying to overtake those fellows. Then Todd. Kinney came riding by, going up to 
Richard Johnson's. I asked him why these men were riding about so for at night. 
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He said he did not know. He came back from Johnson's and said that he asked if 
there were three strange m^n going by in their shirfc-sleoves ; and he said he did not 
see them. I said, " Three strange men ! I say, Todd, you go back and tell Mr. Holli- 
day to be sure and hold up his head all thiff night." He said he would do so. I took 
my mare and went down to the swamp, for I knew they hud been up to something 
there from the signs I saw. I carried my mare around behind the corn to see if any- 
body was pursuing me. Just as the moon went down the muss commeuced at Mr. 
Holliday's house, about a mile from me, something like an army ; the cows bellowed 
i in the time of it. Directly I heard them nx> the door, and then I heard his wife scream- 
' ing and hollering. My heart began to ache, for I knew they hq-d been on somebody. 
I heard the next morning that they had been on Mr. llolliday, and that ho had played 
the wild with them. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Who told you that ? 

Answer. My daughter, who had been up to my brother-in-law^s. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. Did you know those two men you saw as they went up to your brother-in- 
law's ? 

Ansiver. No, sir ; I did not know who they were. That same night they rode in 
black, though they were going in white before that night, and they have been in black 
ever since that. 

Question. Have you ever been threatened by them since that ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir; old Mrs. Finch told Reuben Hancock, and he told it in the ])resence 
of another colored man. He asked me if they had anything against me, and I said I 
did not know. He said, Mrs. Finch said, the other day, that the first thing Prince 
knows they will run him up." Some one said to her, " Why ? he always attends to his 
own business." She said, " Yes, but he attends to some other things, too." Then Parks 
Whitehead told Reuben and Zeno Perkins that there was another big gentleman they 
were going to run on some of these times. Some of them said, Who ?" He said, 

Mr. Prince, up here." That was since they went to Mr. Holliday'?j. 

Question. What had they against you ? 
* Ansiver. Nothing, only I lived with my people, and I rented my own land, and 
farmed on my own hook. They tried to hire me for 50 cents a day, when what I got 
on my farm was Avorth $2 a day. One of them. Jack Finch, cut my boy one Sunday 
with a knife. I went to him, and talked with him about it; I thought it was just 
his mean nature. I said to him, " What did you do it for ?" He said, " We was play- 
ing." I said, " You do not suffer anybody to play with you with a knife, for some- 
times they get hurt." It then began to rise, until there was a great feeling against 
me. I have no trouble in getting credit; my word is taken. My old boss, that raised 
me from the cradle, told me, when I was caiTied before the board once, " Every man 
believes what you have said, and that is what I want." But he was a singular man 
from the rest of them. 

Question. What do you mean by that ? 

Ansiver. Others would call us "free niggers," but he would not. Now I am fearful 
to go back home. 

Question. Was there anything in the election, or in voting, that made this thing come 
up? 

Answer. They went around and did all they could. I heard that they said they in- 
tended to whip every one who voted the radical ticket. 
Question. Did you vote the radical ticket ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. They tried to get me to vote the other way, but I fooled them 
and threw a radical ticket. I have never voted any other sort of ticket. 
Question. They tried to get you to vote the democratic ticket ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I took it in my hand, but when I voted I voted the radical 
ticket. 

Question. Who tried to get you to do that ; some of the men who were riding about 
there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; Mr. .John Hancock was up to be elected, and those men who 
were riding about there were the men who were hanging around and doing all they 
could for his election. Jack Haney was a neighbor of his, and went around with 
whisky for them to drink their drains. I would turn it up like I was going to drink, 
but then it did not go down. 

(Question. How long since these people have been going about through that country ? 

Ansiver. It has been about three years this goober-digging time, as well as I can 
remember. I was at Jefferson one day selling Borne goobers, and some fellows were 
standing around there. Two men said to another one, Ku-Klux boys." They had 
been telling about the dead rising out of the gronnd. I said to old Mr. Whitehead, 
" They tell me that people have got to rising out of the ground." He said, " Prince 
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that is not so; it is just like the old patroUers. It was first la South Carolina and 
then it came here." After these men got around in the settlement they had a tale on 
me that I had seen these men ; but I said I had not. I said, ''It Is curious to me that 
they will say they are our friends, Mr. Whitehead, and then they ^o and do like they 
are doing.." After telling me the year before that they were patrollers, when that got 
around they said they are something that comes out of the ground. 
Question. When is it goober-digging time ? 

Answer. It is about now. I have some to dig now, and some corn to gather, but I 
am afraid to go home. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Were you before the grand jury here ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You were not here at that time ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you examined as to your testimony ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; some of the solicitors talked to me, but I never went before the 
grand jury. 

Question. You were examined by the United States officers, but you did not go before 
the grand jury. 
Ajisicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You told them what you have told us here ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; but I have told of some things here I could not think of then ; I 
have more time now. 

Question. Were you summoned to testify about the attack on Mr, Holliday's house ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have told us you were a mile that night from Mr. Holliday's house, and 
that you heard a woman scream a mile ofl" ? 
A7iswer. Yes, sir. 

Question You were not nearer during the whole affair? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Excepting what you have told here that you have seen yourself, is the rest 
of your statement based upon rumors around you in the neighborhood ? 
Ansivet\ Upon what people say ? 
Question. Yes. 

Answer. I have told some from what I have heard them say. 

Question. Is that what your information is based upon — rumors from other people ? 
Aiistver. No, sir ; upon what I know. 

Question. You have told us what you saw, and then you talked about Mrs. Finch ; 
and you said that Mrs. Finch told Reuben Hancock something ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. And Reuben Hancock told you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; he told me as a friend that she had threatened me, and I said she 
had better mind, for a threat might, go further than she thought for. 



Atlanta, Georgl\, Oetolo' 27, 1871. 
WESLEY IVEY (colored) sworn and examined. 

By IhQ Chairman : 

Question. What is your age, where were you born, and where do you now live T 
Ansxoer. I was forty-three years old last month. I was born in Jackson County, and 

I live there now, on Mulberry River. 

Question. Have you any i)eople in Jackson County that they call Ku-Klux? 

• Answer. There are some there ; I never saw any of them ; they never troubled me. 
Question. How long since you have heard of them about there f 
Answer. I heard of them frequently before they troubled Mr. Holliday. 
Question. What were they doing? 

Ansiver, Some black people were interrupted and whipped sometimes ; some they 
only talked to. 

Question. They did not molest you ? 

Ansiver. No, sir ; and I have never seen them passing. 

Question. Where do you live? 
. Answei'. Right on the Mulberry, two miles the other side of the town of Mulberry. 
They have been in the neighborhood, but I never have seen them passing, and they 
have never been to my house. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Were you before the grand jury here in Mr. Holliday's case? 
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Aimcer. No, sir; tlley never carried me iij) tLero. 
Questmi. You were summoDed here in that case ? 
Ansive)\ Yes, sir. 

Question. You were examined by the distiriet attorney in that case f 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. You did not know anything about it ? 
Answer. No, sir. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Octobei* 27, 1871. 
KEUBEN SHEETS (colored) sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Tell your age, where you were born, and Avhere you now live. 
Answer. I am fifty-three years old; I was born in Clarke County, and I live now in 
Walton County. 

Question How long have you lived in Walton County ? 

Answer. Well, I was living there before the surrender. I lived up there a year and a 
half before the surrender, and made two crops. 
Question. Were you a slave or a free man? 
Anstver. I was a slave and belonged to Benhadad Sheets. 
Question. Are there any people in your county that are called Ku-Klux ? 
Anstver. Yes, sir ; that is 4:he name they call them. 
Question. Tell us what you know about them ? 

Answer. There Avere five of them came into my house this last March. When they 
came there they called me. My wife and children got scared,. and waked me up, and 
said that the Ku-Klux were there. They kicked the door two or three times, and I 
jumped up, and asked who it was. They kept hollering, '^Open the door." I did not 
open it for some time, until they called my name. They talked sort of out-countryman 
fashion, and I coukl not understand them. After a while they asked, " Is this Uncle 
Iveubeu ? " I said, " Yes." They said, Open the door and we will not hurt you." I 
opened the door then, and they came in. I gave them seats, and they all sat down, and 
said that they wanted to advise me a little. They talked one thing and another, but 
1 could not recollect everything they did say. They told me that they had heard I waa 
a good man, that they had heard my name a hundred miles. 

Question. Where did they say they were from ? 

Answer. They told me they were from Oglethorpe County. 

Question. Did they say what business they had up there ? 

Answer. They said there were colored people up there that cursed right smart, and 
some talked sassy to white people, and they did not intend to have them run over the 
country. That is what they said to me. I said to them that I always behaved myself, 
and that the man who raised me, and the man who owned me last, could tell them so. 
They said they had heard of me. 

Question. What made them come to your house ? 

Answer. That I never knew. That was what made me so uneasy, and I have never 
rested good since. But I thought this, that the Lord would provide for me, and I tried 
to work all the time. I got so that I had my own stock, and I had right smart of 
property. The man who rented his plantation to me gave me posseesion of it as long 
as I staid there. 

Question. What did they say about coming to your house ? 

Answer. They said they had nothing against me, but they thought they would come 
in and see if I would like to have anybody visit me, I said I did sometimes. They 
asked me if I liked to have such company as they wore. I said nothing. Of course I 
was scared nearly about to death. They asked me if 1 was scared, and I said I was. 
The reason I was scared was, that they came in with iheir pistols, and I was afraid 
they would shoot me. 

Question. Did you know any of them ? 

Anstver. I suspicioned some of them, and before my God and Master I will say I did 
think I knew them ; but I was scared bad. 
Question. Were they people that lived in your neighborhood ? 

Answer. I thought so. One man I never saw much ; his head was covered up with 
something that looked like a meal sack, with red around his mouth and eyes. I 
thought I could catch his voice sometimes. 

Question. Did they ask any questions about other colored people ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; about a man living right near me. 

Question. They came to your house in March ^ 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, Have you seen them, or heai'd of them since ? 
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Answer. I have not seen them in uniform since, but they have been around there 
since, for a great many of my color have seen them. Some have said they would be 
down to my house some time or another. 
' Question. Has anybody been interfered with by them ? I 

J.n8wey\ Yes, sir; tlie same night they came to my house they whipped Augustus 
Mills and his wife mighty bad. 

Question. Did they whip any others ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; there were some whipped that night. My brother-in-law was run 
out of his house that night, but he got away, and Abel Smith and Rufe Smith were 
whipped that night. 

Question. Did you see them after they were whipped ? 

Answer. I did not see any of them after they were whipped. Augustus Mills left in 
a day or two, and I staid at home, and did not know they had come there until after- 
wards. The doctor's son came there and told me to stay there and attend to my crop, 
and if they interfered with me or come there again he would spend the last dollar ho 
had to protect me ; that he would as soon have me there as any white man, or anybody 
else. 

Question^. Did any of them say how you ought to vote 1 

Answer. No, sir; not at that time. Along back — I cannot say what time — one and 
another talked to me about voting. 

Question. How did they tell you to vote ? 

Answer. Some said that I ought to vote the way they said, so as to keep up the coun- 
try. I said that I knew nothing about it, that I could not read, but that I had voted, 
' and took my oath to support the Constitution, and that I expected to vote that way. 
They said how did 1 know that. 1 said, I did not know it at all ; but that was my 
notion. 

Question. What did the white people around there say about the Ku Klnx? 
Answer. Well, some few white people talked mightily against them, and said they 
were ruining them, and running their labor off. 
Question. What did others say ? 

Answer. Some said that. all had to work at one price ; that they all had to work at 
negro's prices, and they would not do it. They said I had been working cheap, and 
they would have to work cheap ; that all had to work at one price. 

Question. Who said that ? 

Ansiver. Men in the neighborhood ; I could not say who it was exactly. All aronnd 
me there want me to live with them, but I have not made any bargain. The man I 
live with always treated me right, just as my master did. I never had a lick from him 
after I was a man. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Were you before the grand jury here as a witness ? 
Atmvei\ I was brought here by Mr. Brand, who subpoenaed me to come here. 
Question. How long have you been here ? 

Answer. This will make two weeks. I went home Saturday night, for I wanted to 
see my wife, who was down sick ; but then I came back. 

Question. You have been here for two weeks, summoned by the United States marshal ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are Letty Mills, Augustus Mills, and all those people from your neighbor- 
hood? 

Answd'. Yes, sir. 

Question.. Who were the people you suspected there ; who was the one you thought 
you knew ? 

Answer. He was a man who kept a store. 
Question. Was it a man by the name of Felker ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did Mr. Felker keep a still there? 

Ansivei\ I cannot tell whether he did or not ; I do not know anything about his still 
business at all. But 1 know he kept a store, and that was all that interested me. 

Question. Did you know Letty Mills, and Augustus Mills, and all of that i>arty who 
come up here about the same business ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have told us all you know about it ? 
Ansiver, Yes, sir. 

Question. You say you heard these men say something about all working at one 
price ? 
. Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What is the common price in that country for the labor performed by col- 
ored men and boys ? 

Answer. They work at different prices. Sometimes a good hand will get a tolerable 
good price. 
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Question. What do you pay for men to work for you ? 
Answer. 1 pay a half a dollar a day and feed them. 
Question. When you do not feed them how much do you pay ? 
Ansiver. I do not work in that way. 

Question. You pay them that during the cropping season ? 
Ausiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is that the common price for the labor of colored men in that country ? 

Answer. Hardly any ever get any more, and some do not get that. Some get only 40 
or 45 cents a day, and some only 35 cents ; a heap of them hire for 35 cents a day. 
When I am pushed I give the top price, sometimes a half dollar and feed them, and 
sometimes more. But that is the regular price ; that is as good a price as they get. I 
hardly ever hire except when pushed ; I work my own children. 

Question. What is the average wages of men who come uj) here with you to testify ? 

Answer. They generally have been farming for themselves. 

Question. What does Augustus Mills get ? 

Anstcer. He was farming for himself. 

Question. What wages would such a man as he ordinarily command? 
Answer. Mr. Lowe gave them half, and furnished the stock. 
Question. He was farming on shares? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; there is another man here who was hiredi 
Question. What does he get? 
Answer. About $80 a year. 
Question. What is his name I 

Answer. Lewis Anderson. ^ 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 27 j 187L 
DANIEL LANE (colored) sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Stafce your age, where you were born, and where you now live. 
Answer. 1 will be thirty-seven years old next Sei)tember ; I was born in Morgan 
County ; I came up here about three months ago. 
Question. What did you come up here for ? 

Answer. The Ku-Klux whipped me and I was obliged to go away. 
Question. At what time did they whip you ? 
Ansiver, The 11th ni^ht in July. 
Question. How many were there ? 

Answer. Well, a whole crowd ; I could not tell how many ; they had me fastened. 
They said there were fifteen in that bunch ; I had to take their word for it. 
Question. Did you know any of them? 

Ansiver. They were fixed up in such a way I could hardly see. One of them said to 
me, '^Are you going to the station and get a warrant for me ?" I said, " It is hard to get 
a warrant for a man in your'fix." 

Question. What did they do ? 

Answer. They took me down and beat me powerfully ; and said they were coming 
again in six weeks. 

Question. How did they get hold of you ? 
Answe)\ They came into the house and got me. 
Question. Did you open the doorf 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. They told me they wanted a drink of water, and I opened the door 
for them, and they just burst right in. 

Question. Where did they whip you, in the house or out of doors ? 
Answer, Right in the house; they never carried me anywhere. 
Questim. With what did they whip you ? 
Answer. With hickory sticks that they carried in their hands. 
Question. How many blows did they give you ? 

Answer. When they turned me loose I could not go about. My wife had to washume 
with salt and water, and grease mo good ; I did not get about for a week. 
Question. Did they whip you with your clothes on, or on your bare back ? 
Ansiver. I had nothing on but my shirt aud pants. 
Question. What had they against you ? 

Answei\ I will tell you what they said. A white gentleman had tried to get a colored 
lady to hoe cotton for him ; she did not do it, and I hired her. He said that he had hired 
her, but it was something I did not know anything about. I suppose that is what they 
whipped me for. 

Question. Did they say that is what they whipped you for ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they said that was one thing ; and the other thing was, that they 
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allowed I was rather too big around with white racn. I said that I was born in the 
same house I was in, and that I never had had a falling out with a white man yet. 

Question. Had you ever seen the Ku-Klux before that iimc. ? ^ 

Ansive)'. No, sir. 

Question, Had you ever heard of their being about through the country there? 
Answer, I had heard of them, and I know they shot a great many of them in the arms 
and body ; but then I never saw them. 

Question, What have they been doing there f 
Avstver. Which ; the Ku-Klux ? 
Question, Yes. 

Answer. Going around whipping folks. They have been doing it for the last three 
years right there where 1 staid. 

Question, How many have they whipped ? 

Answe}\ I cannot tell ; they have whipped a good many of them. 

Question, Can you tell -us who any of them were? 

Amiver. There are one or two sitting now in the other room there. 

Question, How iJiany, all together, do you suppose have been whipped there ? 

Answei', Well, sir, they whipped more than a hundred of them, as I h<^ar ; I cannot 
tell who they were, all of them ; some I know and some I do not. 

Question, How many people do you suppose belong to the Ku-Klux there ; how many 
is it understood belong to them ? 

Ansiver, Well, sir, that is too hard for me ; that is something I never found out. 

Question. Who do they suppose is the captain of the Ku-Klux there ? 

Answer. Well, sir, that is something I cannot tell ; it is no use for me to talk about 
that I do not know. 

Question, Are there any of those people in your county that they call radicals, white 
people ? 

Ansicer, Some few about there. 

Question, \Y\mt do they have to say about the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer, They talk about them that they do not like it j but then that would do me 
no good ; they beat me. 

Question, Why did you come away from there ? 

Answer, They told me that they were coming again in six weeks. Now, if a man is 
•warned of danger and he stays and is caught again, it's his own fault. 
Question. What did you do with your property there ? 
Ansiver. Left it all, corn, cotton, horse, wagon, and everything. 
Question, Who is taking care of it ? 

Answer. There is one white gentleman I owed something to, and I told him h,e might 
have my crop for what I owed him. 
Question, How much did you owe him ? 

Answer. He said I owed him about a hundred dollars, and I told him he might take 
the crop for it. The horse and wagon I left with a man to take care of until I saw 
him again. 

Question, Why do you not go back there ? 

Answer, I am afraid they will come on me again. 

By Mr. Scofield : 

Question. Have they burned any buildings in that county ? 

Answer. Nary one that I know of, where I have worked. 

Question. They have burned no school-houses or meeting-houses there ? 

Answer, No, sir. They set a brush-arbor afire where colored folks hold meetings 

By. Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Who did that? 

Ansicer, I do not know ; it was done in the night, and I am not able to tell who 
did it. 

By Mr. Scofield : 
Question, Did the Ku-Klux do it ? 
Answer, They went for Ku-Klux. 

Question, Do you know why they burned it; are they opposed to thexolored people 
having meetings ? 

Ansicer. That is what they say. 

Question. Have the colored people any schools there ? 

Ansicer, They got up one about two months before I came away, but how they are 
doing with it I am not able to tell. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Have you been before the grand jury here ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Were you summoned here by the United States marshal t 
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Aimver. No, sir., 

Qimtion. How long have you l>een here ? 
Ansu-er. I have becu right here since last Thursday. 
Question. Who summoned you to come here ? 
Answe}\ Some colored folks here told me about it. 
Question. You were living in Atlanta ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Quistion. How many days have you been here ? 

Answe7\ Since Thursday, but I never got niy name till Monday night just at sun- 
down. 

Question. You spoke of a colored lady that you hired there? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; a white man asked the colored lady to hoe cotton for him. 

Question. And you hired her? 

Answer. She would not hoe cotton for him, and I hired her for one week. 
Question, And that produced a quarrel with you ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did she hoe your cotton ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; one week. 

Question. What did you pay her for that week's work 1 

Ariswer. A dollar a day and she boarded herself. 

Question. And that produced a quarrel between you and this man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you think that is what led to your being beaten ? 

Answer. That is the first thing they told me when they got into the house. 

Question. What did they say to you about a warrant ? 

Answer. They asked if I was going to Rutledge Station to get a warrant and take 
them up. They asked me if I knew them, and I said it was mighty hard to know a 
man in that fix. He stood to it that I did know him, but I would not own it for fear I 
would be wrong. 

Question. When was this quarrel about the colored lady that hoed cotton for you ? 

Answer. There was no quarrel at all. 

Question. When did you hire her ? 

Answer. The second week in July. 

Question. In what year? 

Answer. This year. 

Question. What have you been doing here in Atlanta ? 

Answer. When I first came here I was not able to do anything, much. Then I 
knocked about and cut a little wood for a white gentleman I know very well, and then 
I worked for Mr. Jones in a livery stable. 

Question. What wages did you get ? 

Answer. A dollar a day. 

Question. And find yourself? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 27, 1871. 
GEORGE FLEMISTER (colored) sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. State your age, where you were born, and where you now live. 
A nswer. I am twenty-seven years old ; I was born in Jasper County, and I now live 
in Morgan County. 

Question. What is the county seat of Morgan County? 
A7mver. Madison ? 

Question. Do you know anything about a colored man by the name of Charles Clarke, 
who was in jail in Madison? 
Ansirc}\ Yes, sir. 

Question. State what you know about him, and what was done with him. 

Answer. In the first place they put him in jail ; the next day they took him out and 
tried him, but the judge said he was not guilty. They then took him and i)ut him 
back in jail. I told the boys that they were going to kill that man, and that we must 
try and guard the jail. I got up a crowd of colored men, with all the arms we coui<l 
get and guarded the jail. We guarded the jail until we could get no powder and shot; 
they would not let us have the first bit in the world. On Sunday afternoon I went to 
the mayor and told hiui that they were sure to kill that man ; that they did not put 
him back in jail for anything else but to kill him. He said, "You need not be uneasy, 
and don't you be pretending to guard the jail." I said, "Somebody ought to do it ; it 
is your business to have somebody guard it ; you are the mayor of the towu." He said, 
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"0, yon need not Ibe uneasy; he will not be Idlled." Everybody jnst got demoralized 
and droi^ped down, and would not try to jijiiard the jail/ They liad threatened nie 
before, and on Monday night I said, "It will not do for me to stay in my honse, for 
tbey will kill me if they kill him." They commenced coming into town that evening 
about 5 o'clock; they tilled the town up with white people from the country. I went 
home and got my gun and went out into the road, and up into the town. About 12 
o'clock in the night there came, I reckon, about fifty men from down towards the south, 
and went to the jailer's house. I heard them call for him; I was close enough to hear 
them call for him. They demanded the key of tlie jail, and he gave them the key. 
They then went into the jail-house and shot the man's guts out; they shot him twice 
in the head. Then they went to this man's uncle and beat him nearly to death. They 
had to Iiaul him the next morning about a mile and a half under a guard. I heard 
from him the other day ; they said they could haul him to the train and send him up 
here, but they beat him very near to death. And they beat another one there ; they 
arrested him on the street, and knocked him down with a gun, and kept him with them 
until they got through doing what devilment they wanted to do. They went to my 
shoe-shop, and went up in the store and plundered it, and went around where there 
was some people living and asked where George Flemister was, and said they wanted 
some shoes mended. That was a pretty time of night for me to mend shoes for them. 
They then stuck my name on the jail-house door, and said they were going to kill me ; 
that I was one of the leading men there, and they were going to get me, and when they 
got me they would be satisfied. I did not know what to do about it ; I just turned in 
and packed up my tools and came off np here. 
Question. When was this ? 

Aiisiver. It was just exactly four weeks ago yesterday. They said they were coming 
the next night after me. My place is about a mile and a quarter out of town. I went 
that night about three miWout of town, and left the report in town that I was going 
to Atlanta that night to keep them from searching for me. I went back to town the 
next morning. I owed a little money there to one white man, and he said, " I sup- 
l)Osed you were going away." I said, " Yes, I am going away ; I cannot stay here ; 
you have killed that man and you will kill me." He said, " Do you say I killed him ?" 
1 said, " I do not say you did it, but white folks killed him ; they call themselves Ku- 
Klux, but they are just disguised white men." He said, Now, George^ if you will just 
sign your hand to this x:)aper, and then be a good boy, just sign this paper in favor of 
the Ku-Klux, you can stay here safe ; but if you do not you had better leave here, and 
that damn quick." I said, " Well, I can leave ; I reckon Atlanta is big enough to hold 
me." 

Question. What was that paper ? 
Answer. I do not know ; I cannot read. 
Question. He did not read it to you ? 

Ansii-er. No, sir ; he just had a small piece of paper, and told me if I would sign I 
could stay there. 

By Mr. Scofield : 
Question. Did he tell you what it was ? 

Answer. No, sir; he just said, 'SSign this paper in favor of the Ku-Klux, and be a 
good boy, and you can stay here." 

By the Chair:\Lvn : 
Question. What is the name of the mayor of Madison ? 
Answer. Rollin Thomason. 

Question. How many disguised people were concerned in putting Clarke to death ? 
Answer. There were about fifty of them. 
Question. How were they disguised ? 

Anstver. They had on some long gowns and dough-faces, and some great sharp things 
upon their heads — some of them. It was dark and I could not tell exactly how they 
were dressed. 

Question. Were they riding or walking ? 

Answer. They hitched their horses about a mile from town and walked into town. 
^ Question. Where did they come from ? 

Anstcer. I do not know where they originated from ; but I always believed that they 
were right in town, and went out of town and dressed themselves and came back. 

Question. Were there many people about town at the time they came in ? 

Ansiver. There were a great many people about that evening. But just about that 
time of night everything got still and quiet ; they were all up in their halls. 

Question. What do you mean by " all up in their halls?" 

Answer. Of all the white people that were down in the streets in the evening, you 
could not find any of them anywhere. There was but one man that I saw, and they 
arrested him. 

Question. Who was he ? 
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Answer. Doctor Bell. The jailer was standiog right at the stable-door, and they 
arrested him. 

Question, Who was the jailer? 
Ansiver. John Dexter. 

Question. What did you say about people being in the hall? 

Ansxver. In a place they called the niayor^s office, some of them ; and I believe a 
•Masonic meeting wao going on that night. I do not know for certain, but there was a 
riight there. 

! Question. Was there any noise piade or alarm given ? 

Ansice)\ Not until these men began to come in. Just as they got up on the square 
they commenced to yell ; they gave a kind of whoop and went running to the jail. 

Question. Did not anybody come out from the hall or from the mayor's office to see 
what the matter was ? 

A nsiver. Nobody at all. 

Question. Nobody interfered with them any way? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. Is Madison the residence of Senator Joshua Hill? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How far does he live from the jail ? 
Ansiver. Just about a quarter of a mile. 
Question. Was he at home at that time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I think he was. I saw him on Sunday night ; he passed as close 
to me as I am to this gentleman here. [Pointing to a member of the committi^.] I 
had my shot-gun in my hand then ; he never said a w^ord. 

I Question. You say you went to the mayor and told him that you thought this man 
was in danger? 
Anme}\ Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you go to Mr. Hill ? 
I Jbiswer. No, sir. 
i Question. Vihy not ^. 

\ Answer. I did-not know anything at all that Mr. Hill had to do with it. We elected 
this mayor there to take care of the town, and to see us righted in everything ; the 
town officers had that to do. 

Question. What was this man Clarke charged with ? 
Ansiver. They said that he ravished a school -girl, Mr. Hume's daughter. 
Question. Who was the judge who examined the casef 
Answer. Judge Barnett. 
'i Question. You say that when he examined the case he did not find evidence enough 
to hold him guilty? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. Why was he put back in jail? 

Answe7\ I do not know, any more than he was just put back there to be killed. I 
was there at his trial. 

Question. You heard the evidence? 
Answe)\ Yes, sir. 

Question. How mauy of you guarded the jail? 
I Answer. On Saturday night we had forty or fifty. 
? Question. All colored people? 
\ Answer. Yes, sir. 

\ Question. Did they believe Clarke to be guilty? 

Answer. No, sir; they all thought that he was not guilty. 
1 Question. If they had supposed Clarke had been guilty of that crime, would thej^ 
j have tried to protect him ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not think they would. 

Question. They would have been* willing to have seen him punished? 

Answer. Yes, sir, only this: here was the part we took; after clearing the man 
before the law, then to imprison him when he was not guilty we thought was wrong. 
I should think that when a man is assassinated in a jail-house, they took the law into 
their own hands. They ought to have let the law take its course with the man, 1 
should think. 

Question. Do you know a man by the name of Elijah Stone ? 
Answer. I know one by the name of Elijah Store, not Stone. 
Question. Do you know another by the name of Henry Hogue ? 
Answe7\ Yes, t^ir ; he is the marshal. 
Question. Marshal of the town? 
' Answei\ Yes, sir. 

j Question. Do you know John Hill, son of Joshua Hill ? 
I Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

. Question. Were those three men in the crowd that went there that night and shot 
'Clarke? 

42 a 
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Ansiccr. I could not tell anything about that; they were (ifsguised, and it was dark. 
Question. Do you know Weldon Price ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Is there a Doctor Anderson there ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; he lives out in the country. 
Question. Has he a son James ? 
Ansicer. Not that I know of. 

Question. Is there a man there by the name of Greene S. Foster ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; he is a lawyer. 

Question. Is there a man there by the name of James W. Ree«e ? 
Ansiver'. Yes, sir ; he is a lawyer. 

Question. Is there a man there by the name of G. F. Ponder ? 
Answer^ I know him ; he lives in the country. 
Question. Is there a man there by the name of G. N. Dexter ? 
Answer. He is a lawyer. 

Question. Is there a man there by the name of Washington Porter? 

An8wa\ Yes, sir; I know him. 

Question. Is he a white man ? 

Answer. He is a colored man. 

<^>?«es<ian. Where is he? 

Answer. He is down there. 

Question. Were those men I have named in that crowd that night ? 

Answer. I do not know whether they were or not. That colored man, Wash. ITowardj 
used to belong to old man Porter. I know him well ; we used to live neighbors to- 
gether, just a fence betwixt us. 

Question. How long have you heard of these people they call Ku-Klux in that county ? 

Answer. I have been hearing of them for three years. 

Question. Have they ever done any other mischief except this ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What? 

Ansicer. Well, they have been beating the colored people there during the three years* 
Question. How many have they beaten ? 

Answer. There was one colored woman came there very badly beaten, and one colored 
woman they took off to kill, and she jumped into a well to keep them from killing her. 
and they threw rocks in the well on her. She came to my shop and told me about it. 
She went to the court-house to get protection in some way or another, but the ordinary, 
Major Woods, told her that he could not do anything for her. She is about there some- 
where now. One colored man up at Pahogasville they killed dead. He killed one of 
them, and they killed him. 

Question, How came he to kill one of them ? 

Ansicer. They run in the house on him, and he killed one with his ax. 
Question. And then they killed him ? 
Answer. Yes. 

Question. What was his name ? 

Answer. Sam. something; I forgot the other name. 

Question. Are there any other cases that you can mention ? 

Answer. I believe they are all up here that were beaten. Some three or four are up 
here now. 

Question. Have there been other people whipped in the county besides those you have 
named ? 

Answer. I have heard of several that they*have beat up around there, but they never 
left their home. 

Question. Has there been any attempt made to arrest and punish those men who went 
there and shot this man Clarke? , 

Answer. No, sir; not a bit. 1 will tell you what they did. There was a man they had 
there in the jail-house ; they were going to hang him. He was in the dungeon chained 
down. They took that man out of the jail-house, and called a jury, and tri(^d him 
before a jury to see if he had not gone up-stairs and killed this man Clarke. That is a 
mighty bad sign. 

Question. Was that a black man or a white man who was chained in the dungeon ? 
Answer. A black man. 

Question. What did they have him in there for? 

Answer. He had killed another black man. They both threatened one another, and 
one killed the other. 

Question. They did not molest him when they killed Clarke ? 
Ansicer. No, sir ; they did not pester him at all. 

Question, They tried him, however, to see if he had not got loose and killed Clarke ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By ^Ir. Bayakd : 
Question. When did this killing of Clarke take place ? 
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Answer. Four weeks ago yesterday. 

Question. Who was this school-girl that Clarke was charged with having ravished? 
Ansxccr. Mr. Hume's daughter. 
y Question. How old was she ? 

J ns«*cr. She w^as a young lady. I do not know how old. 
Question. Is Mr. Hume a white man ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. How far from Madison was this thing alleged to have taken place? 
Ansicer. About a mile and a half in the country. His house is three miles in the 
I country. 

: Question. This man Charles Clarke was alleged to have ravished this young girl on 
; her way to school ? 
i Answer. Yes, sir. 

1 Question. How long ago was that charge made against him ? 

j Answer. Just about four days before they took him up. 

I Question. How long after this outrage did they arrest him? 

1 A7isiver. They went to old man Albert's house in the night after him. 

! Question. And this young lady gave the information? 

Answer. Mr. Hume said that he would not let his daughter go before the court j that 
lie would send her off lirst. His two young sous came in and gave the evidence. 

Question. How long after the time when the girl was alleged to have been ravished 
did they arrest Charles Clarke ? 
Ansiver. Just about four days, 
i Question. Where did they iiud him ? 

I Answer. He came to town with his uncle, old man Albert, Charles's uncle j Charles 
I slaid in town every night. 

; Question. Was he in town when they arrested him ? 
; Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was old man Albert protecting Charles ? 

Answer. No, sir ; he did not know anything about it until they cam© there after him 
j Question. You say he was Charles's uncle ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and ho brought Charles to town. 

Question. He was the man subsequently beaten by those men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Where was Charles when they arrested him? 

Answer. Right before the mayor's office j he was standing there. 

Question. Where did they take him ? 

Ansiver. Up into the mayor's office. 

Question. What was done with him ? 

Answer. They kept him there about two hours, I reckon, and then they put him in 
: jail. 

I Question. W^as there any testimony taken by the mayor ? 

Ansiccr. No, sir. 

Question. Were you present ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
I Question. No witnesses were sworn ? 
I Answer. No, sir. 

I Question. Was there a warrant for him ? 

j Answer. They had taken one out that morning. 

Question. How long did he lie in jail before there was a hearing ? 

Answer. Until the next morning at 10 o'clock. 

Question. Then how was he taken out ? 

Ausuxr. The jailer took him out. 

Question. He took him before whom ? 

Answer. Before Judge Barnett. - « 

Question. Was there a hearing then ? 
■ Answer. Yes, wsir. 
Quesiion. Were you present ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were witnesses examined ? 
A^nsiver. Yes, sir. 

Que9tion. After the judge had heard the case, what was the judge's order ? 
Answer. The opposite party's lawyer, Mr. lieese, appealed for another trial to inves- 
tigate the case further. 

Quesiion. To continue the hearing for further investigation ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The young girl was not there 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Her brothers, were there ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. What did the judge say about that ? 

Answe7\ The judge just gave him up. 

Question. Did the judge commit him to prison agaiu? 

Ansu'e7\ The judge told them after they appealed for a new trial that he would com- ^ 
mit kim to jail. * 

Question. The man was recommitted to jail in order to make a further investigation 
of the case ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long did he remain there before these men came and killed him ? 
Answer. He wa§ put back in jail Thursday morning ; we guarded him Thursday, and 

Friday the Ku-Klux came, and then 

Question. You say you guarded that jail ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What men did you summon for that i)urposo, or was it a volunteer guard ? 

Ansiver. We talked with old Monday Floyd, a representative of the county; he told 
the mayor of the town about this thing. The mayor said it was nothing but right 
that they should guard him. 

Question. Then you got together a band "of colored men ? 

Ansicei: Yes, sir. 

Question. How many had you ? 

Answer. About forty. 

Question. Were you all armed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you guarded the jail? 
Ansice^\ Yes, sir. 

Question. You said that you elected the mayor, &c. ; what is the political complex- 
ion of that county ? 
Answet\ It is radical. 
Question. Is the town radical, too ? 

Answer. Wo did have a majority of colored people inside of the corporation. 
Question. The mayor was elected by your i)arty ? 
Answei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. And a representative was elected by your people ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That is a radical county ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were all of the officers, marshal, &c., elected by your party ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is the jailer also of your party ? 
Answei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. You guarded that jail on Thursday night ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When did you disband your guard ? 

Ansicer. We guarded it on Friday night, but we did not have enough to keep the 
men back. 

Question. How many had you there at the jail ? 

Ansiver. We.were not exactly at the jail: we had only ten men. 

Question. Where were you ? 

Ansiver. Out on the roads. I told the boys that there were enough of us to keep the 
men fi-om killing this man. 

Question. How did you know the men were coming ? 

Ansiver. 1 heard some white men say that that man never would come out of that 
jail alive ; I was passing along the street, and I heard them talking about it. 
Question. You were not at the jail that night ? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. How far off were you with those ten men ? 
Answer. 1 was out on the road toward my house. 
Question. How far from the jail ? 
Answer. Near three quarters of a mile. 

Question. Did your ten men stay there all night, or did they disband ? 
Ansiver. We disbanded. 
Question. Where did you go ? 

Answer. I went walking about; I staid in the woods. 

Question. Did you go within less than three-quarters of a mile from the jail? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. Did you yourself stay out all night ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you in town ? 

Answer. 1 was about in town. 

QuesVmi. About what time of night did this baud of men come into town ? 
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Anstver. Just about 12 o'clock. 
Question. Was it a dark night ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. From what direction did they come in ? 

An8wet\ From toward my house. 

Question. Did you see them come in ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question, Did you count them ? 

Answer. No, sir ; it was a dark night. 

Question. How far were you from them ? 

Ansiva\ I was standing by Mr. Johnson's lot, and they were in the cotton-field ; I 
was about three hundred yards from them. 
Question. That was the nearest you were to the band, and it was a dark night? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. You were not at the jail that night ? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. You did not see what occurred there ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You only know what others state ; you do not yourself know what went 
on in the jail? 

Answer. I was close enough to hear when they shot him, and I heard him holler. 
Question. How far off were you then ? 
Answer. I was not out of town then. 
Question. You were iu town ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you go back to the town ? 
Answer. I had to be out; I was afraid to go home. 
Question. You did not go home that night ? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. You heard the report of nre-arms, and heard that maa cry out ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. You did not see anything that went on there, for it was a dark night f 
Answer. No, sir ; it was a dark night. 

Question, At what time iu the evening had you gone out of town with those ten men ? 

Answer, Just about dark. 

Question, And you staid out with them ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. You were not in the streets during the evening ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How do you know about the Masonic Hall ? 

Answer. That was on Friday night that I staid out. I did not see anybody in those 
lodges, or in those other places, only that night that they killed him. These men have 
a brass band, and they are always up there in the lodge. 

Question. Are they Masons ? 

Answer. They say they are Odd Fellows. 

Question. They were holding a meeting in their room ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When was that ? 

Ansiver. That was on Monday night, the night they killed him. On Friday night 
they were not in the lodge ; they came in twice. 
Question. When did they kill him ? 
Ansiva: On Monday night. 
Question, Where were you then ? 
Answer. In town. 

Question. How far were you from the jail when they reached the jail ? 
Answer. I was close about ; I could not tell exactly how far. 
Question. Did you see those men go to the jail ? 
Answer. 1 saw them when they went into town. 
Question. You did not see them go to the jail ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You have said that the Odd Fellows were there that night in large num- 
bers ; do you mean by that to connect them with this offense ? 
Answer. No, sir. I saw these men come up from the east. 
Question. How far is the Masonic Hall from the jail ? 

Answer. It is about one square — I do not know how fsnyit is in sight of the jail, but 
I cannot tell you how far. 

Question, Have you a Union League in that town ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I belong to it. 
Question. xVre you one of the officers of it ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Quesdon, What is your office ? 

Anstve)', I belong to the sick committee. \Ye Lave a committee to see to the sick. 
Question. How many are there iu that county ? 

Amicei\ It has not been very long since we got it up. They broke it up once oncl v/o ; 
have got together again. Wo have about forty, I reckon, and maybe more. 
Question. Is that in the town ? 
Ansivei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. How many are there in the county ? 

Anstver. They all live about in the county, and come into the town. 
Question. Are they all colored men? 
Anstver. Yes, sir. 

^Mes/io7J. All bound together by oath? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. To sustain each other and to sustain the Union League ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were those the men you summoned as a guard? 

Answer. Some of them were. 

Question. Who were the others ? 

Answer. Some of them did not belong to it. 

Question. How far does Senator Hill live from the jail? 

Answer. About a quarter of a mile. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. You say they put Charles Clarke back into the jail on Thursday ? 
Answe}\ Yes, sir. 

Question. And the crowd came into the town first on Friday ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they do any mischief that night ? 

Ansiver. They hit one black man with a gun that they arrested. They arrested two 
"black men and some colored women. 
Question. What did they do with them ? 

Ansiver. They kept them with them until they were ready to go out. They carried 
them on out a piece and turned them loose. 

Question. You say this lawyer, Reese, applied for another hearing against Clarke? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the judge granted it, and sent Clarke back to jail ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they ever have that other hearing? 

Anmei'. No, sir; they killed him before that. He was to stay in jail until the gen- 
eral court comes on next month, I believe. 
Qu428tion. And on Monday night they came in there and killed Mm ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Is Mr. Hume a gentleman of position and character in that county ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; he is a Methodist i^reacher. 

Question. You say he declined to allow his daughter to appear in court iu such a 
case ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairm.sjs' : 

Question. You have been asked about the politics of various peo];>le. What is tho 
politics of Lawyer Reese ? 
Ansiver. He is a democrat. 

Question. What is the politics of Lawyer Foster ? 

Ansiver. He is a democrat. 

Question. What is Doctor Anderson ? 

Answer. A democrat. 

Question. What is V/eldon Price? 

Ansiver. A democrat. i 
Question. What is the politics of G. F. Ponder ? 
, An8tvej\ He is a democrat. 
Question. And G. N. Dexter ? 
Answer. A democrat. 
Question. What is Elijah Store ? 
Answer. A democrat. 

Question. What are Henry Ilogue and John Hill ? 
Ansiver. Democrats. ^ 

Question. How do your people regard Senator Hill, as a democrat or a radical ? 
Answer. The colored people there call him a conservative. 
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Question. All these names I have mentioned to you are democrats? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

I By Mr. Bayard : 

l| Question. What have all these names that yon have had read to yon, and whoso 
I jjolitics yon have described, to do with this case ? 

By the Chairman : 

i Question. I have not got through yet. Do you know anybody that was concerned in 
; any way in putting that man Clarke to death who was a radical? 
f Answer. I could not identify any man by name. 

i Question. Was there any disposition on the part of the colored people, or of the rad- 
ical white people there, to prevent Clarke having a full and fair trial, and, if he was 
shown to bo guilty, to have him j^unished ? 
Anstve)'. Well, sir, the colored people, and some of the whites, wanted him to have a 
|1 fair trial. I never heard any of the whiles say much about it, more than some that 
j| came in from the country said, as they w^ere standing off a piece, that he never would 
tj get out of that jail alive. 

> Question. The question I asked you was this : Did you hear anybody of any color or 
politics say that he wanted to screen Clarke, shield him, or protect him if he was guilty ? 

Ansive)'. The colored people did not want him to get away if he was guilty of that 
thing ; they wanted him fairly tried by law and punished. 
1 Question. And if he was not guilty they did not want him punished ; in other words, 
they wanted justice done in his case ? 
Answe7\ Yes, sir. 

Question. Did he make any attempt to run aw\ay ? 

Answer. No, sir, he never tried to go away ; he had all the chances in the world. 
Question. And this uncle that they whipped so made no attempt to hitlo him, and get 
him out of the way ? 

Anstvei'. No, sir; he took him and carried him into town himself. 
Question. You say you staid how long after they killed him before you left? 
Ansive^\ I staid about in town all night ; I was afraid to go home. 
Question. And you came away next morning ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. And have not been back there since ? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. A number of names of gentlemen have been read over to you whose poli- 
tics you have stated. Have you any know^ledge that any one of the gentlemen whose 
names the chairman has repeated to you, and w^hose politics he has inquired about, 
had anything to do with this fuss ? 

Ansiver. I do not. 

Question. I understood you to say that Charles did not sleep in town ? 
Ansiver. He staid in town every night. 
Question. Where did he work? 
Ansiver. On Dr. Jones's plantation. 

Question. Did he keep on working there nftev this charge of ravishing this young girl ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; he staid right there till they came after him. 

Question. Who came after h im ? 

Ansiver. The Ku-Klux came to his house after him. 

Question. Came where ? 

Answer. To old man Albert's house, in sight of Mr. Hume's house. 
Question. How far out was that ? 

Answei\ About three miles ; he and Iilr. Hume live in sight of one another. 
Question. They hunted for him at his uncle's ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And he was arrested in town ?• 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When ? 

A^nsweii\ The next morning. 

Question. He was arrested before the mayors office? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And w^os arrested on a warrant ? 

Answci'. Yes, sir. » 
Question. On w^hat night was the uncle whipped ? 
Answer-. The night that they killed Charles. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. And Ku-Klux had been at his uncle's to get Charles before ho vras 
iirrested ? 

Ansivc)'. Yes, sir. 
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Atlanta, Georgia, Octoler 27, 1871. 
JOHN JOHNSON (colored) swom and examined. 
By the Chaiii:man : 

Question. What is your age, where were you horn, and where do you now live ? ' 
Ansiver. I am about twenty-five or twenty-six years old ; I was horn in Newton 
County, in this State ; and I now live in Madison, Morgan County. 
Question. When did you leave Madison ? 

Anstver, This coming Wednesday, at 2 o'clock, will he five weeks. 

Question. Why did you leave ? 

Anstver. They threatened to kill me there. 

Question. Who threatened to kill you ? 

Ansicer. Mr. John told another young man who was with me that they were 

going to kill me and Hamp Thompson and George Flemister ; that they were going to 
kill us three out, and heat the rest out. 

Question. What were they going to kill you for ? 

Ansiver. Charles Clarke was accused of ravishing a white girl, and they had him up 
In court and cleared him ; it was so said through town. But they imt him hack in 
jail, and it was understood that they were going to kill him. Mr. Hume's son said he 
was going to kill him. On Friday night a party came from that way with a wagon 
, and ropes, and they took a long puncheon and tried to break the jail-house door down. 
They could not do it, and they left that night. On Monday night, about half after 1 
o'clock perhaps, they came again, and he was killed then, shot down right in the jail. 
I and Tom Jackson counted them ; there were thirty-six of them. They came down 
out of the large room of Mr. Eollin Thomason, the mayor, and looked around, and then 
they went up street. I got scared and moved from there. I saw them when they 
came down again ; when they came down from the other place they came down toward 
the jail. In a little while I heard three guns fired in the jail. I went u^) home and 
told all the people np there that I believed they had done killed that man. I went to 
meet the 2 o'clock train at the depot, and a man there said that Charley Clarke was 
killed, and that he. had been down there to see him killed. 

Question. What had you done to cause them to want to molest you ? 

Anstver. Because a party of us said we wanted to see him safe, not killed in that 
way ; that we did not want to have him killed that way, like a snake or a dog. I was 
helping to guard him. We said, If Governor Grant says, ' Kill him,' or ' Burn him,' it 
is right to do it ; but let it be done by law." Then from that work they said they 
were going to kill us three. 

Question. Did you know any of the people who were along in the croAvd that came 
in the town ? 

Answer. I was not down in town on Friday. I understood on Saturday that they came 
in on Friday. I did not know until Saturday that they were working for such an act as 
that, to Ku-Klux him. * I heard of people that they beat and knocked about. Then a 
company of us was made up to stand guard on him. On Monday night I saw some of 
the fellows, and I know that the mayor of the town knows every one who was in there 
in his office, and I say that was the crowd that did it. They were in the crowd, at any 
rate, because I watched that crowd when they came do^vn out of the ofiice. 

Question. Did you knov7 any of the men ? » 

Anstver. I saw Mr. Albert Foster there, and I know Dr. Bell. I came along uj) after 
they killed him, and I said, " Mr. Bell, what did these men mean by going and killing 
a poor man in that way f He said, John, don't you pester about the Ku-Klux, or 
they will kill you.'^ I know him for certain. 

Question. Did you see Lawyer Reese there that night ? 

Ansiver. No, sir ; I did not see him. 

Question. Did you see Lawyer Foster there ? 

Answer. No, sir. I then lay out one or two nights in the woods, and then I had to 
jump off up here. 

Question. Where have you been since ? 

Anstvei'. I have been here ; I have been sick since I have been here. 
Question. Had you ever seen the Ku-Klux before that time ? 
Ansiver, No, sir. 

Question. Did your hear of them around the country ? 

Ansiver, Yes, sir ; they were full of them a little piece from the town, and they killed 
people just like snakes. I have looked for a crowd of men that they beat when they 
killed Chariest Clarke. I thought they would have been here last ui^ht, but they did 
not come. They said they would kill us when they came back there. 

By Mr. Bayari; : 

Question. How ma'/iy of your men did you have in your guard about the jail ? 
Answer. I do not know ; some ten or fifteen. 
Question. On the first night ? 
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Answer. That was on Saturday night. 

Question. How many did you have there the first time ? 

Answer. That is the time I am talking about. 

Question. How many of you colored men organized to guArd the jail ? 

Answer. I do not think there were more than fifteen. 

Question. Was that all ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you all armed ? 

Anstvcr. No, sir ; we were not all armed. 

Question. What did you have ? 

Answer. Just pistols. 

Question: Each one of you had a pistol ? 

Answer. One had a gun. 

Question. You had fire-arms ? 

Anstvcr. Yes,, sir; but they were not loaded, all of them. 

Question. You say that Mr. Hume said this man should be killed ? 

Answer. It was said so ; I did not hear it. 

Question. Was he a brother of the girl who was ravished ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How old was he ? 

Ansiver. About eighteen, nineteen, or twenty. 

Question. He was a young man ? 

Aimver. Yes, sir. 

Question. It was reported over town that he said this man should be killed ? 

Answer, Yes, sir; and it was said that some more of them said he was going to be 
killed ; I disremember the names now. 

Question. You said you and Tom Jackson feaw thirty-six of them the night they went 
to the jail and killed the man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How far were you from the jail when you counted them ? 

Answer. They were not at the jail; they came down the steps of the mayor's office. 

Question. W^hen was that ? 

Ansicer. Between 9 and 10 o'clock. 

Question. Where were you at the time that Charles Clarke was killed ? 
Ansicer. Right up there ; leaning up against Joe Bason's store. 
(><(es<<o«. When was that? 

Answei\ Half past 1 o'clock, perhaps. Tom* Jackson got scared, and said that ho 
would go off with the rest of the boys again. I said, " Well, Tom, I want to see the 
end of it. If I can't do anything more, 1 will stand here until I can hear a gun fired. 
I never saw a Ku-Klux before, and I will try and see one to-night if I can.'' 

Question. You say that was about 1 o'clock ? 

Ansivei'. Yes, sir ; about 1 o'clock. 

Question. Was it a dark night ? 

Ajiswer. No, sir ; the moon was shining just as bright as now. 

Question. You saw thirty-six of them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and Tom Jackson counted every one. 
» Question. Were they disguised ? 

Answer. They were not disguised. Four or five of them had guns. When I came to 
meet them, I talked with Mr. Beard's sou. 

Question. They had nothing over their faces ? 

Answer. They had something long and black hanging down over their guns. 
Question. They had nothing over their faces ? 
Ansicer. No, sir ; 

Question. How far were you from those men ? 

Answer. They passed right by me ; they could have killed me as soon as you could 
kill a rabbit at that fire-place. 
Question. Did they see you ? 
Ansicer. They looked at me, and I turned away. 
Question. Did you say that Dr. Bell was one of the men ? 

Ansicer. He came right out in the crowd. He said, " They are Ku-Klux; don't you 
fool with them, or they will kill you." 

(Question. That was after Clarke was killed ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir ; I was ox)posite Bason's corner ; I v/as afeard to go homo, and staid 
out there. 

Question. This gentleman came along, and said to you that those were Ku-Klux, and 
they would kill you ? 
Answer, Yes ; he said, Don't you pester those folks, or they will kill you." 
Question. Was ho disguised at all 

Answer. No, sir ; he had his shawl around him as he was walking along. 
Question, Was it a shawl ho usually wore ? 
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Answer, Yes, sir; he always wore it. 

Question. He was dressed as lie usually was, and came along and you spoke to him ? 
Anstver, Yes, sir. 

Question, He knew you^ «nd you kuow him ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. You have heen asked about Lawyer Reese ] was ho the lawyer that prose- 
cuted Charles Clarke ? 
Answer, I do not know. 
Question, Who defended Charles Clarke ? 
Answer, Mr. Brohster. 
Question, Were you at the hearing ? 
Answer, No, sir. 

Question. Is Mr. Brohster a good lawyer ? 

Answer, Yes, sir ; a number one lawyer. 

Question. Were you an intimate iriend of Charles Clarke ? 

Answer. I had just got acquainted with him. 

Question. How long had ho been there ? 

Ansicer. I do not know. 

Question, Had he juSt come there, or was he well known there ? 

Answei', Some of them knew him right well. I had just got acquainted with him. 

Question, How long had you lived there ? 

Answer, Five years. 

Question. How long had he been there ? 

Answei'. I do not know how long. I had just got acquainted with him about two 
or three months before he was killed. I thought he was a mighty fine man. 

Question. There was no injury done to you ? ^ 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question, You were frightened ? 

Anstver. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you left because you were frightened ? 

Anstver, Yes, sir ; I left on account of that. I know I would have got killed if I had 
staid there. I had to lie out two or three nights. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 27, 1871. 
LEANNA GARRISON (colored) sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. State your age, where you were born, and where you now live. 
Ansiver. I am fifty some odd years old ; I was born in South Carolina, but I was 
raised in Georgia, in Hall County ; and I now live in Atlanta. 
Question, How long have you been in Atlanta? 
Answer, Going on two years. 
Question, What made you come to Atlanta ? 
Answer, My husband was killed in Cherokee County. 
Question, How long ago ? 

Answer, Three years the last day of this month. 
Question, Who killed him ? 

Answer, I came here because I was afraid to stay there. 
Question, Tell us all about the killing of yo'ur husband. 

Answer, It was William Cloud, James Cloud, and Lafayette McGraw who killed 
him, on Saturday night, between 7 and 8 o'clock. He had just done eating his supper, 
and was sitting by the fire talking with his sons. We did not know they were there 
until they came and shot in through the door. They shot my son tlirough the shoulder. 
My husband went to the door, and said, " Come, boys, quit shooting ; who aro you?" 
They never spoke, but when he stepped out of the door, one stepped between him and 
the door, and followed him to the edge of the yard, and shot him down at the edge o^ 
the yard. That was Saturday night. We staid there about three weeks. There werfe 
two of my sons shot there ; one through tho shoulder and the other through the hip. 
The one shot in tho shoulder is here now. I have brought my husband's coat that he 
had on, to show that he was willfully murdered. 

Questio^i, Were those men i^eople who lived in the neighborhood ? 

Answei\ Yes, sir ; they were men who lived within a quarter of a :nilo of n.s, some 
of them. 

Question, Had they had any difficulty with your folks ? 

Ansiver, None that I knoAv of Tho boys had a little difficulty some years ago when 
they were small boys ; but we did not know that we had an enemy in, the world. Wc 
were living on Mr. Thomas Dickerson's i)lace. 
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Question, Have thoso men ever been arrested and punished in any way? 

Ansicer. That was done Saturday night. They heM the inquest over my husband 
Sunday ; and he was buried JMouday. On Tuesday they arres.ted those men, and they 
had a little trial, but they outswore us. They swore they were at a party at such a 
place at such a time. We let them alone until the March court, and then they found a 
true bill against them and they ran away. The governor put out a reward for them 
of $6,000, and Judge Morse brought them back and put them in jail. They broke jail 
and went away again. When they broke jail, the governor j)\it out a reward for six 
thousand more dollars. They have caught two of them, but the last I heard, they had 
not got the other. I had to pay all the cost when my husband was killed. 

Question. Where are the men now ? 

Answer. They turned them out on a bond of $1,500 apiece, the two they had caught. 
They were there in the settlement the last I heard of them. 
Question. They never have been tried? 
Answer: No, sir. 

Question. You have been living here in this town ever smee ? 
Ansive)\ Yes, sir. 

Question. Where are your two sons ? 

Answer. One of them is living in this i)lace, and the other is in Mississippi — the other 
one that was wounded. 

By Mr. Bayakd : 
Question. You say this thing occurred three years ago ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; the lavst day of October. 
Question. Those i)eople were arrested and ran away ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Who got the reward ? 

Answer. Judge Morse went after them ; I do not know who got the reward. 

Question. In what county were they imprisoned ? 

Ansicer. In Cherokee County. 

Question. They broke jail and got away? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And there was another reward of $6,000 offered ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who caught them the last time ? 
An8wej\ A man by the name of Glenn, I think. 

Question. They were indicted by the grand jury, and discharged on bail of $1,505 
each? 

Answer. Yes, sir. They caught them in Pickens County, I think. 
Question. Who is the judge of the court to try them ? 
Ansicei'. I really do not know. 
Question. When are they to bo tried ? 
Answer. In March. 

Question. Do you expect to go ui> there and be a witness against them ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairi^ian : 

Question. What was your husband's name ? 
Answer. Jerry Garrison. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Did Jerry have any trouble with these men ? 

Ansicer. No, sir, not at all. Wo had very nice neighbors there. Governor Brown, 
that used to bo our governor, he can tell you all about my family. 
^Mes^io?i. Governor Joe Brown? , 

Ansicer. Yes, sir ; we lived within a quarter of a mile of Governor Joo Brown's father 
when this happened. 

Question. These two rewards of §6,000 each were offered by Governor Bullock? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You do not know who got them? 
Ansicer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you Iinow who was the solicitor in that county? 

Answeo'. Johnson was the solicitor then ; but ho is dead, and there is a new one now. 
When my young master sent for me, when they got them the last time, he sent for the 
solicitor; but he never got there until they were bailed out. 

Question. Had those men anything on to conceal them? 

Aribxcer. Two of them had hats on, and the other had on one of the.30 things — some 
call them comforts — on his head. 

Question. They had nothing on their faces? 
Answer. No, sir. 
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Answer. Yes, sir : it was most the heautifullest moon-shiny night I ever saw. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Were your sons old enough to go to the election ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Had they and your hushand voted ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Which ticket did they vote ? 

Answer. I do not know j one of my sons is here, and he can answer for himself. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Octol)er27, 1871. 
SCIPIO EAGER (colored) sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. What is your age, where were you horn, and where do you now live ? 

Ansiver. I am about twenty-four or twenty-five years old, as nigh as I can get at it ; 
I do not know my age exactly. I was horn in Hancock County, and I live in Wash- 
ington County when I am at home. 

Question. When did you leave Washington County f 

An8we)\ Some time in July ; about the last of July, as near as I can get at it. 

Question. Why did you leave ? 

Answer. Because the Ku-Klux were after me. 

Question. Are the Ku-Klux in AVashington County? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; there is where my brother got killed. 

Question. Did they do anything to you ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir; they whipped me so bad that I never laid down and rested for 
three weeks after they got through with me. i 
% Question. When was that ? 

Answer. The third Saturday in April. 
Question. Where was it done ? 

Answer. In Washington County, at my own house. They came and took me and my 
brother out, and tied my hands behind me. There were three brothers of us ; the 
other brother was in the house. They went up to take him, and ho came out through 
the floor and tried to get away, and they shot him down. 

Question. Was he older or younger than you ? 

Ansicer. Ho was older. 

Question. At what time did they go to your house ; in the day-time or night-time ? 

Answer. It was in the night. 

Question. How many of them were there ? 

Ansivcr. About a hundred, as near as I can get at it. I heard some say who counted 
them that there were a hundred of them. 
Q,uestion. How were they fixed up ? 
Answer. They had uniforms on. 
Question. Describe the uniform as well as you can. 

Ansicer. Some of them had white and some had black ; they had all sorts of colors. 

Question. Did you know any of them ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir; I know some of them. 

Question. How many. ? 

Answer. Three or four. 

Question. Give their names. 

Ansicer. Mr. Alfred Harrison was the captain, Mr. Dudley was one of their lieuten- 
ants, and then I knew Billy Emerson, John -Morrison, and Jeff Worthy, who stays at 
Mr. Dixon's. 

Question. What do those men do ? What is their business ? 

Answer. They are good farmers, some of them. Mr. Dixon is a big man, and some of 
them stay there on his plantation. 

Question. What do you mean by Mr. Dixon being a big man ? 

Ansicer. 1 reckon he runs some four or five hundred ];)low-hands, mighty nigh ; that 
is what I call a big man. His name is David Dixon, of Hancock County. We call 
him Hancock Davy. 

Question. Tell us what they did when they came to your house ; give us a history of 
the transaction. 

Ansicer. They came there and got me first, and tied my hands behind me, and asked 
where was my other brother. 
Question. They caught you in the house ? 
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Answer. Tliey caught me out of the house. I told them I reckon he was up to tho 
: house. One of them said, " We have come for him to-night." I said, Gentlemen, 

what are you goiug to do with me ? " He said, Never mind, I will tell you what 

when I am through with you." They said that we never voted right. Mr. Alfred 
i Harrison tried his best to get us not to go to the election, but we would go to the 
j election, and we voted. He said that we never voted for his interest, and he said that 
j every man in that county that did not vote for their interest, they were determined to 
j kill him. They said, Washington Eager is too big a man anyhow ; he can write and 
j read and put it down himself." I knew he could do it. Then they told me of that ; 
( but they had done got me, and had my hands tied behind me. They carried me oft' 
I into the woods, about a mile from the house, while they killed my brother. I kept 
t questioning them, ''What are you going to do with mo^ I have not done anything at 

all." They said, " Never mind, we will tell you what we will do after we carry you 
■ off." They had killed a man last year over there. They carried me right through to 

his grave, and told me they were going to kill me. 
Question. What was his name ? 

Answet'. Robinson. I kei^t begging them, and when they got there they told me to 
halt, and I stopped. They talked to one another, but I could not understand what 
they said. Mr. Alfred Harrison and Mr. Dudley came to me and pulled off their uni- 
forms, and asked me if I knew them. I said I did not. They said I was a damned 
'i liar; that I did know them. I did know them, but I was afraid to own it. They said, 
I '' If you tell us that you do not know us again, I will kill you." They had their pis- 
tols at my face on both sides ; they were all around me. I stopped talking, and would 
not say anything. They all got into a huddle, just like a swarm of bees, and then I 
heard one of them say, " I do not believe he does know me." They decided to whip 
me and my brother over there. That was after they pulled the disguises off their faces. 
They came there and told me that I was to be whipped. I thought it was all right, 
and that it would be better to be whipped than to be killed like my brother. In my 
brother's back I counted some hundred and odd shots, bullets and buckshot holes. Ho 
was shot clean through, and he breathed out of the bullet-holes that were through him. 
He lived from Saturday night clean to Sunday about dinner-time. They took me 
down, and I do not know how much they did give me. But I did not do any work in 
three weeks afterward. 
Question. Did they whip you over your clothes ? 

Ansivcr. No, sir. I say, whip yon over your clothes! They took oft' every rag of 
clothes I had, and laid me down on the ground, and some stood on my head and some on 
niy feet. I can't tell how many men whipped me at once. They went out and got great 
big long brushes, as big as these chair-posts, and they whipped them all into frassels. 
There are welts on mo now. After they quit whipping me, they told me to go homo 
and tell that God-damned rascal that, if he was not prepared to die, ho had better be 
prepared to die. They told me to put out. I tried to run, and some threw rocks at 
me, and some said, '' Shoot him but they did not. 

Question. Did they get after you again ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; in July. 

Question. Who were they ? 

Ansicer. Tho same crowd. 

Question. How many? 

Answer. There were but five of them. 

Question. Who were they? 

Answei'. Mr. Dudley and Alfred Harrison were in tho crowd. I followed them to 
their houses and saw them undress themselves. 
Question. What did they do ? 

Answer. They didn't catch me then. They came and searched my house. They had 
dogs to search around, but they did not catch me. 
Question. What kind of dogs f 

Answer. What they call '' nigger-hounds such as they had in old slavery times ; 
Dudley had the dogs. 

Question. Do they keep such dogs in your country now ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir j just on purpose for that business. 
Question. How many keep such dogs ? 

Answei'. Mr. Dudley is the principal one. There are more that have them, but I 
do not know whether they run much ; but they are all in colleague with another. 
Question. How many of that kind of dogs are there in that country ? 
Answej\ Mr. Harrison has some five or six, and his brother has some. 
Question, They had the dogs after you that night ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How did it happen that they did not catch you ' 

Answer. We had some hogs there and they rallied among the hogs and caught one of 
them. That is the way I got away after the dogs were right on my track. I have not 
slept in my house a night since April till now. They came around and were aiming to 
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kill me. My father is blind, and my brother is dead ; he and I were their dependence. 
My mother is not able to do anything, and I left the house full of children. 

Question. Your children ? 

Answer. Mine and my brother^s. 

Question. Where are they ? 

Anstver. In Washington County. I have heard from them since, and they say they 
are suJBfering mightily. 

Question. Who have they to look after them ? 

Answer. There is nobody they have to look after them but me, for my brother is 
dead, and I had to go away to save my life. 

Question. What reason did these men give for treating you this way f 

Anstver. Nothing at all but what they said to me, that we did not vote for their in- 
interest, and that my brother was getting to be too smart ; that he could read and 
write, and that no man should keep a school there. Mr. Dixon came to my house. We 
made fifty bales of cotton last year. 

Question. You and your brother ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and our little family. Mr. Dixon came there on Thursday and 
told lis that we must go up and have a settlement on Monday. On Saturday night 
ihey came in and killed my brother. 

Question. What was there between you and Mr. Dixon to settle about ? 

Answer. I do not know how much j there was a good deal between us, for we did not 
get much provision from him. ^ 

Question. You had been working on his land ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. We found our own stock, and the mules belonged to us. We gave 
him every third bag of cotton and every third bushel of corn ; beside all that, all the 
b.ilance belonged to us. After they killed my brother, (he was the one that made the 
contract last year ; we had none this year,) we could not have any settlement. But 
still he forced it on us to come and have a settlement, and when we went and had a 
settlement we did not get anything. 

Question. Were there any schools for colored people in that county ! 

Anstver. No, sir ; there is no school down there. 

Question. Have you tried to have auy ? ' 

Ansivei\ Yes, sir. ' My brother had a pretty good education and was talking about 
having a school there, and they said he should not have it and no other man should 
have it, and if he did they would kill him. I heard them say that myself. I am talk- 
ing about only what I heard them say. 

Question, .ire there any radical white people there? 

Anstver. I cannot tell about radical white people. But it is hard to tell ; if there is, 
he dare not own his name. 

(^wesfion. Are there many Ku-Klux up there? 

Answei'. O, yes, sir ; you could see a hundred and fifty any time before I came away 
• from there ; I do not know what is there now ; I have been away so loug. I cannot 
get any word from down there, only that a gentleman came from there and said how 
iuy folks were getting on. There is no use talking about Ku-Klux; you could see 
a hundred and fifty most any time before I came away from there. 

Question. Have any other colored i)eople been run off from there ? 

Anstver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have any of those people been arrested or punished for killing youi broilie; 
or whipping you ? 

Answer. No, sir. I have been hero ever since July, and I have been Tcrcund mi^-^hty 
near to every one of these offices, and I could not do anything. I Iruew I could do 
nothing down there if I tried. TLs mail I went to told me it was no use to un-icvtJike it. 

Question. Who was that man ? 

Anstver. Mr. Harrison, the man who killed my b:'othcr. He said it was? 1.0 use to 
have anything done but to have him bnncd. 
Question. What did you go to him fort 

Answer. I did not know what to do. I W;i5» just like a rabbit wL^vii t>e dogs ai^i) 
after him ; I had to do anything that I could to try dnd &tive my }ifc. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. How did yon come before this committee; who 5ui:7.monbd %ou io come 
here? 

Answer. Nobody ; more than I just run away, and got away from them. 
Question. How long have you been in Atlanta? 

Answer, I have been here backwards and forwards ever since July. I have been 
down sick since I have been here. 

Question. When was this injury done to you ; when did they whip you ? 

Anstver. That was the second or third Saturday night in Ai)ril. 

Question. Who have you seen in Atlanta who told you to come to the committee- 
room ? 
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Answer, I heard it told around that here was the place that I could get my rights. 
Question. Who told you that? 

Ansiver, A black man told me that he heard it given out ; and there was a little gen- 
tleman who stays down there, and I came to him. He can tell you all about my being 
to him. He superintends here. 

Question. Is he a colored man or a white man? 

Ansiver. Ho is a white man, and stays here? 

Question. This is the iirst time you have ever made a statement of your story ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You mentioned the name of a man there who had a very large plantation — 
a Mr. Dixon. Did you say that Mr. Dixon was in the crowd ? 
Anstver. No, sir. 

Question. You said you recognized some one who asked you whether you knew them 
or not f 

Answer. That was Mr. Harrison. ' • 

Question. Did you know any others? 

Anstver. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many ? 

Answer. I knew Mr. Dudley. 

Question. Where do those people live ? 

Answer. In Washington County. 

Question. What do they do for a living ? 

Answer. Farming. 

Question. Have they farms of their own? 

Answer. Yes, sir. / 
Question. And out of that number yon recognized those two? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; the man took his mask oif. 
Question. So that his face was so bare as mine is now ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did he not know that you were acquainted with him ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sirj he knew that. 

Question. You heard some say that they did not think you knew him ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He knew you and you knew him ? 

Answe)'. Yes, sir; but I told him I did not know him, just to save my life. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. You say the marks of the whipping are still upon you? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

• Question. Have you any objection to let us see some of those marks? 
Ansiver. Here is a scar right on my forehead to prove for itself. 
Question. Are the marks still on your back where they whipped you ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Will you let us see the marks ? 

Answer. I will do so. [The witness showed his body, on which were some marks.] 
Question. Those were all made by that whipping ? 

Answer. I do not say that all were made by that whipping, but some of them were. 



Atlanta, Geokgia, Octoler 27, 1871. 

WILLIAM G. FOSTER sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman ; 

Question. What is your age, where were you born, where do you now reside, what 
is your present occupation, and what office do you noAV hold, if any? 

Answer. I am nearly forty years of age; I was born in Gwinnett County; and 
now reside in Floyd County, Georgia. I am a farmer by occupation ; and at this 
time I hold the office of deputy sheriff of Floyd County. 

Question. How long have you been deputy sheriff? 

Anstver. I believe I was commissioned in February; I will not be certain about 
the date. 

Question. Have there been any complaints in vour count v of the class of people 
called Ku-Klux ? 
Anstver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you had any process for arresting any of them ? 
Answer. I have. 

Question. How many have you arrested ? 



I 
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Answer. One. 
Question. Who was lie? 
Ansiver. James Penny. 
Question. Where did he live ? 

Answei'. In Floyd County, thirteen miles from Rome, on the south side of Coosa 
River. 

Question. Did he tell yon whether ho had been out with the Kn-Klux or not ? 
Answer. He did tell me he had been out in company with eleven others. 
Question. Did he say whether they were dis^jjuised or not ? 
An8ivei\ Yes, sir ; he said they were disguised. 
Question. What did he say they had done ? 

Answei\ He said they had taken some guns from some negroes; and I believe he 
said that the party had whipped one or two ; but he said he did not strike a lick. 
I believe he said they took a little tobacco from them. 

Question. Did you understand from other soutces that those parties had been 
whipped, and that their guns had been taken away from them ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; I have been told so by the parties. 

Question. Were those the same men that there were bills against before the grand 
jury ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you before the grand jury as a witness ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you made this statement there ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was Mr. Shropshire foreman of that grand jury? 
Ansivei'. Mr. Monroe Shropshire was. 

Question. Did you talk with him about the evidence before the grand jury ? 
Answer. 1 do not think I have. 

Question. You have not heard him say anything about it ? 

Ansiver. I, do not recollect whether I have heard him say anything about the evi- 
dence or not. 

Question, Have you a brother living in Chattooga County? 
Ansiver. I have two brothers and a father living there. 
Question. That is north of Floyd County ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have they, or either of them, been molested by the Ku-Klux ? 
Answer. They told me that they had been threatened. 
Question. How long ago? 

Answer. Well, sir, they have told me that for several months, and as late as yes- 
^ terday morning. 

Question. Did they tell you what reason the Ku-Klux assigned for molesting 
them? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir; for endeavoring to prosecute a party for killing a negro on my 
father^s place ; he was the body-servant of my grandfather. 
Question. They killed him? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it is said they killed him; and father has endeavored to get a 
bill against them. At the last term of the court he succeeded in getting a bill 
against a party. 

Question. Did he try more than once before he succeeded in getting a bill? 

Ansiver. No, sir. He was called to Macon just before the first term of the court ; 
and my brother made some effort to get a bill ; but I think he was rather intimi- 
dated. That was my impression as I got it from him. 

Question. How many persons came to your brother's place ? 

Answer. They have been there divers times^ so he tells me, and on yesterday morning 
two persons attacked him. 

Question. W^ere they disguised ? 
An8ivei\ Not yesterday morning. 
Question. Were they disguised heretofore ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many does he say have come there at any one time ? 

Answer. I do not recollect that I have heard him mention the number more than 
once. He said that three men came to him once and asked him if he did not want to 
join them. He told them he did not. 

Question. What is your brother's name ? 

Ansiver. Kinchin R. Foster. 

Question. Were there witnesses from your county in attendance before the Federal 
grand jury here last week ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Are they still here ? 

Answer: They are not ; none of those are here now ; some of them are expecting that 
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tbey may be ordered back. I was here last week before the grand jury, but business 
compelled me to go home. I was siibpcenaed back. 

Question. Have you heard that any of the witnesses are afraid to go home ? 

Aimver. I have iiot. They are afraid to" come back here ; they do not want to testify 
here ; that is the way. 

Question. Why.? 

Answer. There is a terror of those parties, and they are afraid of them. 

Question. They dislike to testify against them ? 

Answer. They do not want to say anything about their doings. 

Question. What is the tone of your newspapers there in respect to the Ku-Klux, and- 
the etlbrts made to put them down and punish them ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I have a paper here in my pocket. I did not bring it for the pnr^ 
pose of exhibition, but as you have asked that question I would prefer that you would 
look at the article in it. 

[The article is as follows : ^^We understand that the United States district court 
grand jury in Atlanta come within an ace of finding true bills against the members of 
our superior court grand juries for failing to indict the Livingston boys at the instance 
of Bullock's reward scenters. The man who is not willing to trust the integrity of a 
Floyd County grand jury ought not to hold office under it."] 

Question. Who are the Livingston boys? 

Answei'. Penny and others. 

Question. How old are they ? 

Answer. I think they are all over twenty-one years of age ; there may be one or two 
uuder twenty-one. 

Question. Aie any over thirty? 

Ansiver. I do not think so. Some of them I do not know. 

Question. To whom is allusion made in the sentence " The man who is not willing 
to trust the integrity of a Floyd County grand jury ought not to hold ofiQce under it ?" 

Answei\ I expect the reference is to me. I endeavored to get a bill before*the Floyd 
grand jury, that is, I gave names to the foreman of the jury, and I think I am the man 
referred to in that article, though Mr. Dwinueli said that I am not. 

Question. Were you satisfied that those parties were guilty ? 

Ansiver. 'Yes, sir. I had information that they were at a certain place about night, 
and went oil in a certain direction. A man told me that he heard them coming, and 
stopped at the side of the road, and they stopped right by him, and he saw them put 
on their masks, and he knew four or five of them. He said that afterward he went on 
to the place where they had been stopping and there were none of them there. He 
returned home and directly they came to his house. I don't think they did any 
violence to him, perhaps they ate up a little sugar he had bought. 

Question. Did they commit any depredation that same night? 

Ansiver. Ye^, sir ; on the night of the 18th of February of this year. 

Question. You had that evidence before the grand jury? 

Ansiver. I endeavored to get it ; I do not know what evidence was submitted to the 
grand jury,\)ut my impression is that very little evidence was before them ; my opinion 
is that the witnesses were afraid to testify to what they knew. I have learned through 
my family, since I was here last week, that some of the witnesses told them that at this 
court they were questioned much more closely, and had to tell things that they did 
not have to tell at the other court. My impression is that the witnesses, if the question 
is not directly asked them, would not state what they knew. 

Question. Do you think the grand jury, or the district attorney there, were very anx- 
ious to bring out all the proof ? 

Answer. I think the district attorney was, and the most of the jury were. I think 
that if the testimony had warranted it, they would have found a bill against those 
parties, from the fact that they did find a bill against one. There is another paper in 
Rome, in which I have noticed some general remarks about the Ku-Klux ; but I have 
not noticed anything particular right lately. 

QueMion. Do you understand this article to have allusion to persons trying to bring 
men to punishment ? 

Ansiver. 1 understand that two men are referred to, myself and the solicitor general. 
There is an article from the Rome Courier of Friday morning, October 24. 
[The article is as follows : 

''The Ku-Klux before the United States district court. — We understood 
that the parties who were so indecently zealous before our last grand juries to get bills 
igainst the silly boys in Livingston district for their drunken frolic have at last suc- 
:ieeded in having the United States grand jury at Atlanta to find bills ,* and now the 
v^oung men who so thoughtlessly engaged in that unfortunate frolic will have to be 
:>utcasts and fugitives in a strange land, or brave the horrors of a Northern prison." 

^' We do not know whether their persecutors were moved by a petty spirit of malice, 
3r by cupidity ; but, this we do know, that we had rather be with the victims an out- 
cast and a fugitive from a tyrannical and an unjust law, than to have the silent fingci 
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of piil)lic scorn poiDted at ns, as it is, and will ever be, pointed at these informers and 
their children. 

" They are every one known, and the honest people of Floyd County will not soon 
forget them."] 

This article is about as bad as anything I have seen in that paper. Right in the 
corner of the same paper, I believe, is another article, as follows : 

" Congressional Ku-Klux committee. — A sub-coinmittce of this iniquitous body 
is now holding its sessions in Atlanta. Several witnesses have been summoned from 
this county, and we may look out for rich developments. The Spanish inquisition 
was not more disgraceful a-nd dangerous than is this rotten concern. Colonel Sawyer 
has been summoned to appear before the committee, and will leave for Atlanta to-day. 
They will be very ai)t to worm all the secrets of the order out of him. ' You bet.' 

Mr. Dwinnell said that he thought I was not referred to in one of these articles. I 
have not seen Mr. Sawyer yet ; I expected to see him this morning. 

Question. Is the Sawyer referred to in this last article you read the editor of this 
paper ? 

Ansiva'. Yes, sir ; the associate editor. I have not seen him since this paper was 
issued. He will probably explain the matter. 

Question, You thought it was your duty as a good citizen and an officer of justice in 
that county to try and have these people punished and the law maintained ? 

Answer. I did. " I had heard of a raid committed right across the river from me in an 
adjacent county. They never came into my settlement until the 18th of February. 
I heard of it on Sunday the 19th, and on Monday morning my hands came up and said 
that they preferred to leave the farm, that they could not work all the day and stand 
guard all the night. Well, that pestered me, for it was too late for me to get other 
hands for my farm. After some deliberation, I told them that if they would bring me 
their guns I would take up the quarrel myself. They did so, and I stacked the guns 
in my house. I went out and saw some of my neighbors and told them that this thing 
must be stopped. I went to work to look up evidence and get up some indictment to 
get it before "the jury when the court came on. I am satisfied that the witnesses did 
not testify to all that they had told me. I think it was a good jury. 

Question, You think those witnesses were afraid ? 

Ansive)\ I do ; I am satisfied of it. 

Question. Is it true, as this newspaper article says, that the scorn of tho community 
has been directed to you for trying to punish these criminals ? 

Answer. 1 don't think so. The connections of those parties may scorn me, but I don't 
think the respectable portion of the people do. I think I have had the respectable 
and best men in the country to encourage me to put this thing down. 

Question. Have they taken hold and helped you ? 

Answer. No, sir ; they are afraid to do it. 

Question. Still, in talldng with you privately, they ask you to go on ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir; but they think that if they did anything they would subject them- 
selves to be burned out by this party. 

Question. You have another paper at Rome, besides the one from which you have 
jnade these extracts ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Does that take pretty much the same ground that this does? 
Ansn^er. Yes, sir; but there is nothing so harsh in it lately as in this paper. 
Question. What has been the eifect of this Ku-Klux organization upon the labor of 
your country ? 

Answer. Very bad, very demoralizing. 

Question. So far as you can judge what do you think is the object of this organiza- 
tion ? 

Answer. I have thought a great deal about that. I believe I will have to answer 
your question under about four heads. When I first heard of it I thought the object 
was good, to suppress evils and such things as that. But I heard of them doing such 
things, in some instances, as to lead me to conclude that, in some respects, tiieir object 
is* political. In other cases I think their object is to intimidate; in other instances I 
think it is plunder. I could give you some reasons for my belief, and I would prefer 
to do so. In this ease, near where I live, a young man told mo that he had been asked 
to join it, and that they said to him, We can beat !$10 a month." The young man 
^ot paid §10 a month for his labor, and said he, "We can beat that.'' I do not think 
m that case there was any political object in view. But I have heard of things being 
done, I do not know that I could mention one just now, but in the multitude of things 
I have heard I have thought there were some that indicated that their object was 
political. I received a letter, signed " Ku-Klux," threatening me, and notifying me 
that I could not live in that country. That was intimidation. 

Question. Have you that letter with you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Let us see it. 
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Amvser, I think the object was to intimidate me, but I had no fears on the subjoct — 
or to say I had none, I did have some fears, still I had no idea of leaving, and did not 
intend to leave. This is the notice I referred to : 

"notice to all men. 

" We, as a party, agree to return all that has been taken, or pay for it, and that is 
.ill that we will do. Any man that has or can be bribed with money can^t nor shan't 
live in this good country. I am in the majority. 

"J. C. F. G., Captain K. K, K. 
" W. G. F., look out ! live long, die soon, we are after you." 

Question. Have you any idea who sent this notice? Bo you know whose initials are 
signed to it ? 

Ansiver. I thought I recognized it, and I went right upon the man. 
Question, Who was the man ? 

Jnsicer. Squire T. C. Hubbard ; he has run away now and gone. 
Question. Was he justice of the peace in the county ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. He wrote that, and sent it to you ? 

Answei'. He dropped it close to a man who was coming to my house to get some 
^vheat. 

Question. What did he say to you ? 

Answer. When I went upon him he told me that he had heard these things said of 
me, and that he aimed to give me this letter to put me on my guard. When I first 
found this it was two days before I went upon the man. I was satisfied that he was 
the man, but I wanted proof, for I thought he would deny it. I got some facts, find, 
.although between times he denied it totally, yet when I went upon him he just wilted 
and admitted that he wrote ifc. He said that he had heard these things about me, and 
it was to put me on my guard. 

Question. He said he had heard threats made by others ? 

Answei\ Yes, sir ; and because of the good feeling he had for me he wrote this. But 
I am satisfied he w^as one of the organization. 
Question. One of the gang ? 

Ansicer. Yes. sir j not one of the gang in the raid, but I understand he was a kind 
of protector of them. 

Question. Did he tell you who he had heard making those threats ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you ask him ? 

Answer. I do not know that I did, for I was satisfied he was speaking falsely. I 
heard afterwards who he said the parties w^ere, or rather where it was done ; but they 
were good men. Fathers of those young men abhor anything of that sort, for they 
think it has been injurious to their sons. 

Question. Are those young men sons of good families ? 

Answer. They are not educated men ; one or two of them were working-men ; the 
others were rather of a loafering class of men, not good men. 

Question. Did any of them belong to that class of people recognized in this country 
as gentlemen ? 

Anstver. Some of them are honest working-people. Penny's father keeps a little gro- 
cery, and farms a little. They would not be called gentlemen in the strict sense ot 
the term. 

By Mr. Lansing : 
Question. Is this Rome Courier a democratic paper ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir; it is said to be. The editor was not originally a democrat, and I 
v/fll not say he was a know-nothing; but he was an old-line whig. 
Question. Is the other paper in the same place a democratic paper ? 
Answer. It is understood to be. 

Question. You say that, in your judgment, the action of this Klan has been partly for 
political purposes and efi"ect ? 
Ansiver. I have thought it was in some cases. 

Question. Have you known any cases where they have troubled democrats ? 

Answer. I don't think there is a more democratic family in the State than my father 
and his family. We were democrats. My father was a Douglas man and I was a 
Breckinridge man. 

Question. What have they done to your father and his family ? 

Answei\ They have been intimidated. They have sent him word that there would 
be blood spilt yet about the matter. 

Question. Because he was attempting to prosecute persons for killing that negro on 
his place? 
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Answer. That is all. They never pestered him until that. 
Question, And for no other reason ? 
Amiver. I think not. 

Question. Have you known any other cases of their meddling vrith or perpetrating 
any outrage upon a democrat ? 

Answer. Well, Judge Thomas has represented the county several times; I do not 
know if he has not been in the Senate. They have not done anything particularly to 
him, but they have shot around his house a little a short time since. 

Question. For the purpose of intimidating him ? 

Ansicer. That is what he thinks. 

Question. What has he done that they dislike ? 

Answer. They accuse him of trying to deceive them. They tried to have this matter 
settled once, and the judge took some part in it. 

Qnestion.'V^as it because they thought he did not favor a settlement of it? 

Answer. He did not ; and he said to his negroes, " If they come to your houses, take 
your axes inside of your houses and meet them.'^ 

Question, They wished to intimidate him because he was in favor of protecting the 
negro ? 

Ansiver, I do not understand that it is anything else. 
Question. What other democrats have they interfered with ? 

Answer. I do not think of any other case except where they have interfered with 
hands. Mr. Henry Dean is a good democrat, and they have interfered with his hands. 
Question. How? 

Answer. I do not know. He has talked with me about it, and has told me that they 
have given him a sight of trouble. 

Question. Does it not appear to you that the object of this Ku-Klux organization is 
to drive out the colored people and keep down the Union sentiment ? 

Ansiter. Well, I will tell you what Mr. Hardy told me. His sons were iu this case in 
Floyd County, where a bill was found. He said, Don't you thiuk my sons ought to 
have the preference in the land?" I said, ^'I do not. I think any man who will 
work my land best and cheapest is the best friend to me. Your sous don't pay my 
taxes." He said, *^They helped to fight the battles.'^ And I said, ''They did, but 
that was for their independence ; but the negro worked to make bread for us." 

Question. Does it not appear to you that the object of this Ku-IOux Klan is to drive 
out the colored people and to intimidate those who interfere in their behalf ? 

Answer. I think that my first answer was correct. I divided it into about four heads, 
and I am not able for the life of me to decide. 

Question. Do you not think that is one of their purposes ? 

Answer. I do. 

Question. Do you not think that is their main purpose ? 

Answer. I have thought that their principal purpose was to get control of the land ; 
that is the way they seemed to talk to me. I asked Penny how he regarded me, and 
he said, I regard you as a democrat." It is true, they did nothing to my hands, but 
they came within a quarter of a mile of my place. 

Question. Do I understand you that you were a democrat? 

Answer. I never was any thing else, as I started to tell you awhile ago. I was a 
Breckinridge democrat before the war, and I went to the war, and fought during the 
\var. I went out as a color-bearer, and when I surrendered at Greensborough, I was 
commanding Gist's brigade, from South Carolina. After the surrender I went home, 
and have never voted anything but a democratic ticket since. I am regarded as a dem- 
ocrat now. 

Question. After the surrender, were you iu favor of accepting the situation and abid- 
ing by the laws ? 

Answer. I understood, by my parole, which I gave, that I was to go to the county 
where I lived, there to abide unmolested as long as I obeyed the laws of the land. 
Question. And you have done so ? 

Answer. I would change it if I could by voting, and put the control of affairs into 
the hands of other parties. 

Question. That gentleman who spoke of his sons having fought for their independ- 
ence, referred to their being in the confederate service ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they were in the confederate service. 

By Mr. Bayard :. 

Question. I undetstand that you have kept honorably your parole, and have obeyed 
the laws where you reside ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have exercised your franchise, as a man, and voted as you thought best ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. ♦ 

Question. As this matter of your personal politics has been discussed here, I will ask 
you whether you have not among your party friends, among the best and most sensible 
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men of your party, met with encouragement and approval of your efforts to put down 
these lawless acts? 
Answer. I have. 

Question. And you think that is the sentiment of your county among the most respect- 
able portion of your people ? 
Answer. 1 do. 

Question. As to the class of men who form these lawless hands, you say the young 
man who spoke to you on the subject said he could beat §10 a month ? 

Answer. lie did uot say that to me ; a young man told me that one of them told him 
so. 

Question. The object of that class, then, was to make money out of this thing by 
marauding ? 

Answer. I think their object was plunder; that is the way I understood it ; that to 
phuider and to get possession of the land was their object. 

Question. Were they mere laboring men, whose wages would be $10 a month if they 
did not plunder ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I believe the fathers of two of the parties own a little land, but the 
balance are renters. 

Qnestion. They aie small men ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, very small. 
Question. Generally young men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, from eighteen to twenty-five, I would say. 

Qaestion. You have spoken of a man by the name of Penny ; was it Penny's evidence 
upon which tbe indictments were sent up ? 
Answer. It was. 

Question. Was Penny before the graud jury at all ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Then his evidence was not before them ? 
Answer. His affidavit was before them. 

Question. Do you know the fact, of your own knowledge, that Penny was himself 
discredited? I mean that the credibility of his testimony was assailed. 
Answer. I heard a rumor of that, from the fact that he ran away. 
Question. Was he not a man of low character ? 
Ansicei: Yes, rather a low character. 
Question. Of no standing in society? 
Answer. That is the way he is regarded. 

Question. You have been asked about an indictment that failed in Floyd County, and 
I understood you to say that the fault was -With the witnesses ; that the jury was dis- 
posed to act fairly enough if they had testimony before them ? 

Answer, That is niy impression ; I regard the jury as good men ; but since I went 
back last week I have learned that Mr. Wilkinson, who is a good man, is a man who 
fears the Ku-Klux. 

Question. Do they fear them because of the lawless character of the men who com- 
pose them ? 
Ansiver. That is it. 

Question. Would those men who form these bands of marauders in your commu- 
nity assail the property of men and burn it down if they dislike them ?. 

Ansiver. They have not done it ; but I am uneasy about my proijerty, because I 
have dared to prosecute them ; in fact, I am told that some of them said that I was a 
great fool to do ii^. 

Qnestion. To incur the hostility of that class of men ? 

Answer. That is it. 

Question. They are so regarded by respectable men throughout the country? 
Ansicer. That is the way I understand it. 

Question. You say that a true bill was found against these parties^ in the United 
States court ? 

Anstvci\ There was. u 

Question. When will they be tried ? 

Answer. Whenever arrested. 

Question. Have they not yet been arrested ? 

Ansiver. They have not been yet, and probably they never will be; should you go 
there now and inquire for them, no man will tell you, and they will evade the officer. 
Question. Will they run away ? 

Answer. They will keep on the alert ; you can arrest a man there for any other 
crime, I think, if he is not connected with this Ku-Klux organization. 

Question. Are your juries composed of fair and just men ? 

Answer. The very best men in the county. , 
, Question. Plave you a good judge, and a good prosecuting officer? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 
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Question. Is justice meted out fairly to men of all parties and both colors in your 
county ? 

Ansivcr. I think it is, ^vlien brought before the court ; the great difficulty is getting 
the eases before the courts. 

Question. If the cases are brought properly before your courts, do you believe that 
justice will be done ? 

Ansiccr. I do. 

Question. And that punishment will follow guilt ? 
i Answer. Yes, sir ; if you can get the cases before the courts. 
Question. What is the feeling among your people toward the colored race? 
Answer. I do not believe there is any ill-feeling toward the colored race, except on 
the part of this kind of people I have referred to, who want to control the laud. 
Question. You mean in reference to labor? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I mean that they would drive labor out of the country, and charge 
me $5 for going to mill, if they had iiower to do it ; I think that, in some sections, 
there may be Ku-Klux who are a little higher-toned gentlemen. 

Question. Is it, then, a question of wages between the lower orders of the Avhite men 
who are laboring men, and the negroes ; or do the whites want to have the labor of 
the country under their own control ? 

Answer. In some instances it looks in that way, though I have heard of crimes being 
committed where it has anotlier aspect. 

Question. Is that the way in the larger number of cases you have heard of— a direct 
competition with black labor, and a desire to obtain themselves the control of labor ? 

Answer. That is the way I understand it ; but, as I have before said, I have heard of 
cases which look like having a different object in view. 

Question. Such as the attempts at intimidation which you have mentioned as having 
been practiced toward your own family, your father, your brothers, and yourself? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. You say that this Rome Courier is a recognized democratic organ ? 
Answer. It is. 

Question. It is supported and sustained by the democratic party ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know how large a circulation it has in that county ? 

Answer. No, sir, I do not ; the law of the State requires that the county advertise- 
ments shall be published in the paper having the largest circulation, and this is the 
one that all the officers of the county advertise in. 

Question, It is taken very generally by the democrats in your county ? 

Ansicer. O, yes, sir ; hardly anybody else wojild think it was not a democratic paper. 

Question. That is the paper from which these extracts have been taken and made a 
portion of your testimony ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you understand that the tone of this paper is calculated to aid you in 
attempting to bring these parties to justice ? 
Answei'. Well, sir, I cannot understand it in that way. 
Question. Do you understand it to be decidedly the other way ? 
Ansicer. I do ; and I regret those articles. 

Question. Could a paper claiming to be democratic be sustained in your eonutj^ if it 
should be open in its denunciations of these lawless outrages, and open in its sym- 
pathy with men like you who attempt to suppress them ? 

Answer. I think mayb* it could. I do not know how much it does take to run a 
paper, but I know there are quite a number of people there who would like to see just 
such a paper as that. 

Question. Do you believe such a paper could be sustained as a democratic paper ? 

Answer. I do. 

Question. Is it not more because you hope it could than because you believe it could, 
that you say so ? . 
Answer. No, sir ; I think it could. 

Question. Then why does the democratic party sustain such a paper as this ? 

Answei: There is no other paper there. This is the best pa])er we have got there ; 
it is as good as the best, for the Commercial is about equal to it. 

Question. You understand these articles to bo extreme and bitter in the contempt 
they seek to create against such men as yon ? 

Answer. I understand the articles to refer to me, but Mr. Dwinnell said that they do 
not. 

Question. Did he tell you to whom they did refer ? 

Ansicer. No, sir ; he did not. He left it to Mr. Sawyer to say when ho came home. 
Question. I notice that in this article referring to the fact that Mr. Sawyer has been 
summoned to appear before this committee, this sentence is used, " They will be very 
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apt to worm all the secrets of the order out of him.'' Do you understand by that an 
intimation that he kno^vs things "which the committee will not be able to get from 
Lim? 

Answer. From the last words, " You bet/' it looks like it was intended to convey the 
idea. 

Question. That he intended to suppress facts within his knowledge ? 
Answer. Take the whole of it, it does look like that. 
Quest ion. Is he reputed to belong to that order ? 
Answer. He has been accused of it. 
Question. Do you believe he belongs to it ? 

Answer. I cannot say that I believe he does belong to it ; I hardly think he does. 
Question. You will begin to think so if he writes many more such articles ? 
Ansiver. Well, 1 think it is to curry favor with them, not so much that he belongs to 
them. 

Question. You spoke of a disposition on the part of this class of democrats to get con- 
trol of the lands by getting rid of the negroes. Is it not part of their plans not only to 
get control of lands, but to get control of affairs by getting rid of their votes? 

Aflszver. I have said that there were some instances that looked that way. 

Question. Does it not look as if that was the spirit that pervaded the v/hole affair, 
not only to get control of the lands, but to get control of the affairs of government? 

Ansjrer. I think my tirst answer will cover that as well as any I can make that will 
be satisfactory to myself There are some cases where I could not see any relation to 
a desii'e to control voting. 

Question. Do not some of the cases look like that ? ^ 

Answer. I think probably a majority of the cases do. 

By Mr. Scofield : 

Question. Do you think that these disguised men have an organization of some kind 
which occasionally meets? 

Answer. I think they do from what I have heard. My father told me — and that 
comes nearer to it than any instance I can tell you of— that a gentleman who is said to 
be the Cyclops of a den told him that the cyclops of the Melvin den had been to one of 
the directors of the Alpine den, to get assistance for the purpose of coercing my father 
into a promise not to prosecute this party for killing that negco, but he refused to grant 
him any assistance. The director of the Alpine den refused any assistance, and said 
to them, " You have got yourselves into this difficulty, and if you get into Summerville 
jail you may rot there for all I will do." Then the director went to the cyclops of the 
Alx)inc den and told him to go to old man Foster's house, and stay there that night, for 
the Melvin den were coming there. The cyclops went over that way, but heard that 
my ffither had gone away from home, and he did not go to the house. That is what 
my father told me. 

Question. Do you suppose that the several dens in your county that have different 
names correspond or communicate in any way with similar organizations in the 
adjoining counties ? 

Answer. Those dens I have mentioned are in Chattooga County. I think they do 
communicate with each other; however, I do not know why I should think so either, 
only from this instance I have given you; that seems to have that bearing. 

Question. As to putting them down and punishing them, you say it cannot be done 
very effectively there, although there have been some efforts made for it? 

Answer. For the reason 

Question. You say it is for divers reasons ; sometimes because the witnesses will not 
appear, through their connivance ; and sometimes you cannot prove the facts, and 
sometimes, also, there is a little sympathy on the part of some of the jury who favor 
them ; and, also, that there is a fear of them on the part of a great many people? 

Answer..! think our juries will generally do right. 

Qu€siio7i. But it so happens that in the end there are no persons punished. Suppose 
there should be some such an organization in the several counties around about to go 
out from time to time and whip white men who are democrats and occasionally kill 
them ; who should perform on the democrats tlie same that these parties now perform 
upon the blacks and some of the radicals, as they are called; do you not think there 
would be a rising of the people to put them out of existence ? Would they not organ- 
ize large patroles, hold public meetings, and offer large rewards, and, as we say, 
squelch them in a very short time ? 

Answer. We have got three white men upon my brother's place this year ; I do not 
know whether they are democrats or what they are. 

Question. They will whip a democrat as well as a republican if he interferes with 
their operations ? 

Answer. I think they will. 

Question. If he undertakes to protect the poor people that are whipped, they will go 
for him? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They go against you, not because you are a democrat, but because, notwith- 
standing yon are a democrat, you have tried to protect the poor people against their 
outrages. Now, if they committed these offenses upon the other classes of people, do 
you not believe that the substantial people would rise up almost immediately and put * 
them down and make your democratic paper denounce them ? 

Ansiver. It does sometimes denounce them, or sort of exjilain the matter. I under- 
stood you to ask if what was done to the radicals and to colored people was done to 
<lemocrats, would not the people rise up and squelch them ? I am at a loss, somehow, 
to get at the idea of your question. 

Qucslion, Suppose the republicans and the negroes did to the democrats what these 
people do to them, would not the peojjle rise up'and put them down? 

Answer. Yes ; I think .they would. 

Question. Very quickly? 

Answei\ Yes, sir ; mighty quick. 

Question. You would not hear of any trouble in getting witnesses, or jurors, or offi- 
cers to do their duty ? 
Answer. I do not think you would. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Do you not suppose that secret, oath-bound societies in any community 
would be equally inclined to protect their members against the consequences of their 
acts ? 

Anstccr. I understand it just in that light. 

Question. Is not that the danger of all oath-bound societies, and are they not all 
alike in that respect — that they will protect each other against the consequences of 
their wrong acts ? 

Answer. I have heard it, as coming from them, that they would protect one another 
under those circumstances ; that it would be impossible to get one to turn State's evi- 
dence against the others. 

Question. Is there and has there been in your State an organization, by the other 
political party, called Union Leagues ? 

Answer. I know nothing of the Union Leagues, but from hearsay ; I think there has 
been such an organization. 

Question. Do you know whether the Union Leagues are oath-bound secret societies? 

Ansivei'. I do not know ; and I do not know that these are oath-bound. 

Question. Do you know more about the organization of the Ku-Klux than you do 
about the organization of Union Leagues ? 

Answer. I think I do ; I have heard more of it. There was said to be an organiza- 
tion of the Union League, but I knew nothing of it. 

Question. There has been a hypothetical question jjut to you, as to what you sup- 
posed would be the result in a certain case ; therefore, I put a hypothetical question 
to you in regard to secret oath-bound societies — whether the members ojf those socie- 
ties here in Georgia would not protect each other as much in one political party as in 
the other. 

Answer. Well, I expect they would under similar circumstances. 
By Mr. Scofield : 

Question. You do not mean to say that the fact that they were secret, or had taken a 
pledge or oath, would make them dangerous to society or otherwise, because Masons 
and Odd-Fellows are secret oath-bound societies ? 

Answer. I do not mean that. 

Question. It is the purpose of the organization as manifested by their acts that makes 
it dangerous ? 

Answer. That is the way I understand it. 

Question. The Union League was a society^ as you understood it, to protect the blacks 
in voting as they desired ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. This organization which we are investigating has no such innocent purpose 
as that, whatever their purpose may be. All that you see of the society is bad ; you 
do not know that they are doing any good ? 

Answer. Well, when I first heard of them, I thought that some of their operations, 
in some cases, did have a good effect ,* that is, the moral tone of it was good. I have 
heard of their going to some idle men and directing them to go to work, and they 
would go to work. That would seem to be doing some good ; but that was whe*n they 
first came about. My opinion is that a great many who were originally in it have 
abandoned it. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question, How many men do you presume are associated in these bands in your 
county ? 
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Answer. I have no idea what the number is. I have been surprised to find the sym- 
pathy for them that I have seen there. 

Qiiesfion, You have no knowledge Avhat ever upon that subject? 

Answer. No, sir ; I have never been asked to join them in my life. I have been op- 
posed to them, that is, ever since they came near me. I used to hear of them away 
oit] and I thought they were doing some good then. 

By Mr. Scofield : 

Quesiion. You spoke of the cyclops of one den communicating with another ; when 
was that ? 

Answer. It was at the time of the Summerville court ; I reekon it was in March last. ' 



Atlanta, Georgia, Ocioler 27, 1871. 
RANSOM HAYS (colored) sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

(Jnesiion. What is your age, where were you born, and where do you now live? 
Answer. I am twenty years old; I was born in Walton County, and I stay there yet, 
in the Vinegar Hill district. 

Quesiion. When did you come here from Walton? 
Answer. About two weeks ago. 

Question. Are there any people in Walton County that they call Ku-Klux? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you ever seen any of them? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I saw them. 

Question. How many times have you seen them ? 

Ansiver. I have seen them three or four times. I saw them the night they whipped 
Gus Mills. He tracked them for a piece, and ask^d me if I saw them when they came 
ux> ; and I said I did. 

Question. How many were there in that crowd? 

Answer. Five. 

Question. Did you know any of them ? 

Answer. Two of them. 

Question. Who were they? 

Answer. Mr. Felker and Jim Austin, his clerk. 

Question. With whom are you living ? 

Answer. With Mr. Benny Watson. Mr. Felker and Mr. Watson had a shop hired, 
and one hired me and the other hired another boy. 
Question. What kind of a shop ? 
Answer. A blacksmith shop. 

Question. Did you see the Ku-Klux at any other time ? 

Answer. I saw them a Saturday night or two after that. 

Question. How many? 

Answer. About eighty. 

Quesiion. Where did you see them ? 

Answer. Going up into GVinnett, on the big road, by Dr. Scales's. 
Question. How were they traveling ? : 
Ansiver. They rode on horseback, right across the road; about eight across. 
Question. Had they any ofiScers, or any captain ? 

Answ€i\ Islv. Felker was captain of the crowd that came down there. I do not know 
w ho was the captain of the eighty. 

Question. Did you know any among the eighty? 

Ansiver. I did not get a chance. I was afraid they would go for me, and I stood oft 
and counted them in the moonshine. 

Question. You did not try to make their acquaintance? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Quesiion. Did you know where they came from, or where they were going? 
Answei\ They were going up about Dr. Freeman's, away up in Gwinnett. 
Question. Do you know where they came from ? 

Answer. No, sir ; they all came from down below, and met up there at Dr. Scales's. 
Question. How far was it to Dr. Freeman's from where you saw them ? 
Answer. About five miles. 

Question. Did you hear of their doing anything that night ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. , 
Question. What? 

Ansiver. They went up there and whipped old man Charles Burson, and Jack Allen, 
and Harry Allen ; those boys that were here yesterday evening. 
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Question. They whipped those men on IVIr. Chamberlain's land? 
Answer. Yes, sir, those were the ones. 
Question. Did you know where else they went that night? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did yon hear of them anywhere else ? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. That makes two times that you saw them; did you see them at any oth€ 
time? 

Answer. I never saw them but the third time. 
Question. Where was that ? 

Ansicer. Right at Mv. Felker's store. • 
Question. How many were there at that time? 

Answer. About live. There came five once j and then I saw eighty ; and then I sa^ 
eight. 

Question. Did you know any of those eight ? 

Answer. I knew just the two, Mr. Felker and the other man. They were very lat 
coming home next morning about daybreak. 

Question. Did you hear of their doing anything then ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. When did they start off? 
Answer. About 11 o'clock. 

Question. Did you see their horses, and did you notice whether they had travcle 
much in the night ? 

Ansiver. I just saw them i)ut up their horses. I did not go to the stable. 
Question. You do not know where they went ? 
Ansive)\ No, sir. 

Question. How were they disguised ? 

Answer. They had a concern made to come down all over them, like a coat. M 
Felker had a shawl concern and something over the face. All the rest had on a whit 
concern to cover them all over. 

Questan. Did they have anything on their heads ? 

Answer. That came over their heads, too, with something sticking up like horns. 
Questimi. Were their horses covered ? 

Answer. Only with what they had on. When they went by anybody's house, the 
would sort of lie down, and what they had on would spread over their horses some. 

Question. Did you ever hear any of these men talk about the Ku-Klux, who the 
were, or where they came from ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you ever hear anybody say what they were for, or where they cam 
from? 

Answer. Only what Mr. Felker told us. He said that we three would not be boti 
ered if we would give up all we had. 
Question. All you had ? 

Answer. We all had pistols. He told us that if we would give up our pistols w 
would not be bothered at night. Said he, I will insure that you three will never b 
bothered if you give up your pistols." 

Question. When was that ? 

Answer. On the 19th of March, when they whipped Gus Mills ; he told us that th 
next day. He said that if we would give up our pistols tt) him he would let us hav 
them next Christmas. The reason he told iis that was for fear that if they came, in o 
us, they would take all the guns and pistols and break them up. He said he avouI 
insure us their use when Christmas came. 

Question. Did he tell you how he would insure you as to what the Ku-Klux woul 
do? 

Answer. That is all he told us. We listened to him talk that way, and we did no 
know any better. We did not know what to think of his saying that they would no 
bother us, but we just allowed that he would keep them from us. I am working fo 
him. 

Question. Have you told us all you know about it ? 
Answa\ Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Can you count up to a hundred ? 

Ansiver. No, sir. • 
Question. How did you count eighty men ? 

Answer. I can count that way. I thought you were talking about counting with 
I)eucil and figures ; I can count that way. ' ^ 
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Atlanta, Georgia, Octobet* 27, 1871. 
JACK BENAFIELD (colored) sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. State your age, where you were born, and where you now live. 

Answer. I was thirty-one on the last day of last August. I was born in Walton 
County, and I live there yet, in the Vinegar Hill district. 

Question. Have you seen any of these people in your county that they call Ku-Klux? 

An8we)\ Yes, sir"; I saw five of them at my house, 
i Question. When? 

Answei\ In March last. 
; Question. Did you know any of them ? 
\ Answer. I knew one of them. 

Question. Who was he ? 

Ansu'ei'. Mr. William Felker. 

Question. Tell us what they did when they came to your house. 

Answer. They came there and broke down the door, and came in and made up a 
light, and ordered me to get up. Then they drew their i)istols on me, and told me to 
get down. When they did that, I jumped out of the door and ran. They whipped the 
fellow I had working with me. 

Question. What was his name ? 

A7iswc}\ Billy Smith. They broke my gun. 

Question. How much did they whip him ? 

Answer. They hit him about nine or ten licks. 

Question. Did they attempt to catch you when you ran? 

Answer. They ran me out of doors a piece, but they never shot at me. 

Question. Did you see any weapons that they had f 

Answer. They had pistols. 

Question. Have they disturbed you any since that time? 
Ansiccr. No, sir. 

Question Have you ever seen these people at any other time going about the 
country ? 

A7mver. I have not seen them any about my house. I might have seen them in the 
day-time. 

Question. Did you ever see them before that time ? 
Answe)'. No, sir. 

Question. Have you ever heard of their going around the country ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; they have been through the country a time or two. 
Question. Why did they eome there and break into your house in that way ? 
Ansiver. I do not know. 1 thought the country was getting along the best kind until 
they came in there ; I never thought of such a thing. 
Question. Did they make any charge against you ? 
Ansive)\ No, sir. 

Question. Did they make any accusation againt youf 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How was it with Smith; what had they against him that they should 
whip him ? 

Answer. I do not know that they had anything against him. 

Question. How old is he ? 

Ansiver. Eighteen or nineteen, I reckon. 

Question. Prettj' well grown ? 

Ansive7\ Yes, sir. ^ 
Question. Did they give any reason at all for whipping him? 

Ansiver. They told him that they wanted him to raise his hat when he met a gentle- 
man in the road, and such as that ; I believe that was about all they told him. 
Question. Did they tell you anythiug? 
. Answe)'. No, sir ; I did not stay there long. 
Question. You did not stay to listen to them? 
Answer. No, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Were you before the grand jury here ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Questiov. Did you kuow Kansom H^ys ? 
Answa\ Yes, sir. 

Question. You were both before the grand jury ? 
A7iswei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. And you stated to the grand jury what you have stated to us here ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. • 
Question. Did you know Letty Mills and Augustus Mills ? 
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. Answer, Yes, sir ; they lived on the same place. at 
Question. And they were before the grand jury ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and the same night they came to my house they came to the it 
house. ^ 

By Mr. Scofield : * ^ 

0 

Question. How many were there that came to your house 1 \ 
jS?j5?<;<.t. There were five. j 

By Mr. Bayard : ; ( 

Question. And the only man you knew of them was this man Felker? ' 
Answer. He was the only one I knew. 

i 

ii 

Atlanta, Georgia, October 27, 1871. S 
HILLIARD BUSH (colored) sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman : \ 
Question. State your age, where you were born, and where you now live. ' 
Anstver. I am about twenty years old, I reckon ; I do not know exactly. I was bori 
in Pike County, Georgia, and I now live in this city. 
Question. When did you come from Pike County ? 
Answer. About two months ago. 

Question. Why did you come from there ? J 
Answer. They got after me to kill me, and I had to run away. * 
Question. Who got after you ? » 
Answer. Dolph Riggins, and Will Brown, and Tom Williamson, and another Brown r 
Question. W^here did you sec them ? ' 
Answer. 1 was coming from church. They were standing in the road, and when ][ 

came up I think one of them had a shot-gun on his shoulder, and another had a pistol j 

in his hand. 

Question. Was that in the day-time, or in the night-time ? 
Answer. It was in the night. 

Question. It was just as you were coming home from preaching? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What were they doing in the road ? 

Answer. They were standing there, with black people all around them, and asking 
them where I was ; they were hunting for me then. 
Question. Wete they disguised at all if 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. What did they say to you ? 

Answer. They said nothing to me when I came up; but the crowd of black people 
there sort of gave me notice, and told me to go on. 
Question. Did they go after you at any time ? 

Ansiver. I went on down about forty y^ards from there and stopped before the gate of 
a neighbor. I was talking with some black people about it, and they were telling me 
what to do. While I was talking there one of these men came up behind me before I 
knew it. He had a pistol in his hand, and he came up and asked another fellow there 
who was talking with me where I was. This fellow said I was in the yard the last ho 
saw of me. He then asked me where I was ; he <iid not know me, but when I saw him 
I knew him. He asked me where I was, and I said I was just gone on home. He 
started on and said he was going to make cat-fish bait of me before day. He went to 
jhy father's house and asked my father and mother where I was ; they said they had 
not seen me since morning. They told my father what they were going to do with mo 
if over they laid eyes on me. 

By Mr. Scofield : 
Question. What did they say they were going to do with you ? 
Answer. They said they were going to kill me if they saw me. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. AVhat did they say they had against you ? 

Anstver. They told my father that I was sitting np in the porch one Sunday at one of 
the neighbor's house, in the afternoon, and one of them came along there, and there 
were some girls behind them ; that there were three boys sitting beside me and another 
girl ; that they were going along the road, and this gentleman was before the girls, 
about thirty or forty stejr)s, and the boys hallooed and asked the girls if they would 
have them for company, and the girls told them no ; that I spoke up and said I 
reckoned the ladies' company was otherwise engaged ; that this man heard me when I 
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oke, and tiirued around and asked if I was talking to bim ; that I said no, I was not 
caking to him ; and that he then went on towards home. Now, he said nothing to 
[3, and did not go for me in any way until three weeks after that. 
; Question. That was one of these four men ? 
^Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What made you suppose they would proceed to such violence as actually 
kill you, that they were not talking to scare you off? Did they kill anybody else ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, one man. 
Question. Who? 

Ansivcr. Columbus Lovelace. Thursday night I lay out in the woods ; the next day 
ioaine on to Griffin, and from Griffin up here. I got up here on Friday, and on Sun- 
liy they were hunting for me down there again. Three boys came along in the road 
id met the black people coming from church, and asked them where I was. They 
Id them that I was gone ; that they did not know where I was. They asked Colum- 
is if he was not me, and he said " No." 'They asked him what he had his coat off for. 
e said it was too warm. They said if he passed that bush without putting on his 
•at they would shoot him down. He walked on without thinking anything, I reckon, 
id they shot him down before he got to the bush. 

; Question. Was that all they had against him, that he did not put on his coat when 
^»ey ordered him to do so ? 
iAn8wei\ Yes, sir. 
1 Question. Did they kill him ? 
Ansivo; Yes, sir. 

Question. Was anything done with the man who killed him ? 

Answer. They put the bailiff after him, and went after him three or four miles, and 
len came back. 

Question. Did they arrest the man who killed Columbus ? 
Answer. Not that I know of. 

Question. Are there any peoi^le in Pike County that they call Ku-Klux? 
Answer. Not that I know of. 

I Cy Mr. SCOFIELD : 

f Question. Do any people ride around tbere at night with disguises on ? 

Answer. No, sir. ^ 
* Question. Do any go round there with false-faces on ? 

Answei' No, sir. 

Question. You have heard of such things in other counties ? 
\ A7iswei\ Yes, sir, but not there. 

\ By the Chairman : 

I Question. You have heard of no such things in Pike County ? 
j Answer. No, sir. 

j Question, What sort of men were those four men you spoke of? What character did 
J ley bear ? 

, Answer. The one that killed Columbus was a bad manj always into fusses, and 
jilliug uj) black folks j so I heard. 
Question. How were the others ? 

Answer. They are but young boys, who never did anything there that I know of. 
Question. None of those men have been arrested ? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. Why did you not go before a justice of the peace and have them arrested? 
Answer. I knew it was no use for me to go before an officer there. 
Question. Why? : 

Answer. If I had done anything with them, and then had gone back home, they 
rould have killed me. 
Question. What makes you think so ? 

Ansice}'. That is the way they do ; they always abuse them after they get back home, 
r they go before the officers. 
Question. You were afraid to take any steps against them ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. It was two months ago that they came to yom- house ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When did you come away ? 

Answer. I lay out in the woods that night, and came on up to Griffin the next day. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. You say the bailiff went after this man ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, Had the bailiff any writ for him ? Do you know what I mean when I say 
t writ ? 
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Answer, Any right to find him ? 
Question. A warrant? 

Answa; No, sir; not that I know of. I heard that the State put out a warrant for 
him. 

Question, There was a State warrant out for that man for killing the man you speak 
of? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know where the court sits in that county to try people for crimes ? 
Ansivei'. No, sir. 

Question. Do you know where the county-seat is ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir ; it is at Zebulon, 
Question, Were you ever there ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you know what has been done toward bringing that man to justice for 
shooting that colored man ? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. Do you know whether the grand jury has ever found an indictment against 
him? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you understand me when I ask you that question ; do you know what 
I mean ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Can you tell whether they ever found an indictment or not ? 
Anstvcr, No, sir. 

Question. Do you know how that warrant came to be issued by the State against him ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You only know there was a State warrant out against him ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. And the bailiff did not catch him ? 
Ansiver, No, sir. 

Question, Do you know whether the man is in that county yet ? 
Answer. I heard that one of the white men said he met him going on toward his 
brother's house. 

Question. How long was that after the killing ? 
Answer. That same day. 

Question. Is he there now, or has he run away ? 

Ansiver. The people, most of them, talk as if he was down there hid somewhere in the 
country. 

Question. You do not know whether he has been captured or not ? 
Answer. No, sir." 

^ Question. You have not been there for two months ? 
' Answer. No, sir. 

Question, There are none of these disguised people at all in your county ? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Questio^i. Were you before the grand jury up here ? 
Answer, Last week ? 
Question, Yes. 
Answer, No, sir. 

Question, This is the first time you have been examined about this matter ? 

Answer, I live out at Whitehall now, near Atlanta. 

Question, What brought you here to this room ? 

Ansivei\ I came up to report. 

Question, Who sent you here to report ? 

Answer, Nobody sent me at all. 

Question. You came up on your own motion ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question, You heard this committee were here, and you came here to make this state- 
ment ? 
Ansiver, Yes, sir. 
Question, When did you come ? 
Answer, Last Tuesday morning. 

Question. You have been here ever since, waiting to come before this committee ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, What are you working at in the city ? 

Ansive^\ I have been working on a brick building. 

Question. What do they give you a day ? 

Answer. A dollar. 

Question, And find yourself ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 
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^By the Chairman : 

Question, Why did you come before this committee ; what reason had you for that ? 

An8im\ I came before it because these men had run me away from there. 

Question. Did you think this committee could do anything for you ? 

Ansivej'. Yes, sir ; I thought so. 

Question. And you came here for that purpose ? 

Answe)\ Yes, sir. They made me leave my CTop and everything I had ; I could not 
stay there and gather it ; my father had to sell my crop, what I had made. 
Question. How much of a crop^had you ? 

Answer. I made about four bales of cotton, I think, and seventy-five bushels of corn. 
Question. By your own labor ? 
A7isiver. Yes, sir ; nobody but me. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Octoler 27, 1871. 
SAMUEL GARRISON (colored) sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman : 
Question, State your age, where you were born, where you now live. 
Aiisiccr. I am twenty-seven years old. I was bom in Cherokee County, but I live 
here in Atlanta now. 

Question. How long since you came from Cherokee ? 
Answei\ I left there last Christmas a year ago. 
Question. Why did you come away from there. 

Answer. They got to disturbing me ; they shot me, and threatened me a great many 
times afterwards, and I couldn't stay there safely, and I left. 
Question. Who shot you ? 

Answer. Three young men ; one named Jim Cloud, and another William Cloud, and 
Mr. McGraw. 

Question. Was there anybody else in the crowd ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Were they disguised? 

Answer. No more than Cloud had a big scarf thrown around his head. 
Question. When did they shoot you ? 

Ansivei\ The last day of this month will be three years ago. 
Question. Begin and tell us where it was, and all about the circumstances? , 
Ansiver. At the time they shot me I was at my father's. I was livipg fifteen miles 
from father's. On Thursday I heard that my mother was sick, but I could not leave 
until Saturday, and then I went uj) to my father's. I had not been there before for 
eight months. I had just got done eating supper, and was sitting about the center of 
the fire-place, my father on one side of me, and my sister and mother and two brothers 
on the other side. My sister saw them step up to the door. She thought they were 
some neighbors coming in, and did not say anything. The moon was shining brightly, 
and they did not speak, but fired on us. They struck me on the shoulder. I looked 
around and saw some persons shooting j they fired some fiA^e or six times. My father 
got up and passed between me and the firing after they shot, and went to reach over 
to catch me and tell me not to go to the door. I turned so sick that I was afeared I 
would pitch over, and I leaned back in the chair. After he passed by me, the next I 
heard was that my father was killed. Somehow or another I tumbled out of the chair ; 
I was very sick and weak. I got back betwixt the beds, and they said I was sinking 
very fast, when they came to me and picked me up after they got my father into the 
house. 

Question. Did they shoot anybody else ? 

Answer. They shot my brother just as he went to the door, after they shot my father. 
They shot him in the hip, and he fell behind the door ; and as he fell they shot a hole 
through the door. 

Question. Who were those men ; where did they live ? 

Answer. Two of them lived about a half a mile from my father's ; the other lived 
about six miles from there, up on the other side of the river. 

Question, What sort of men were they ; what characters did they bear ? 

Answer. They were men of very good character until they went off into the army ; 
two of them went off, the other was too young to go. 

(Question. What army were they in ? 

Answer. They were in the rebel army. They were gone a good while, scouting 
around. 1 do not know much about them after they came back from the army. I 
had left the settlement, and was living about fifteen miles below there, and never 
went up there very often. 
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Qucatwn, Had your folks had any difficulty with them ? 

Answer. No, sir ; my folks said they had had no difficulty with them. 

Question. What reasou did they givx for shooting you ? 

Answer. All the reason I ever heard of was this : a young man and my brothers 
were kuocking about together, and they had a few words sometimes. After this * 
accident happened, I heard the young man say that he and those young men were 
crossing over the river in a batteau, and after he got into the batteau they tried to get 
him to shoot off his gun, and he would not do it. I suppose they had threatened to 
kill him at the time. He has been in the habit of staying during the night sometimes 
with my brother. It was supposed that when they came there that night they sup- 
posed that I was him. 

Question. Who was that other one ? 

Answer. His name was Milton Franklin. 

Question, Was he a colored man? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Then your idea is that they supposed he was there ? 

A7iswer, Yes, sir, that is the best I could find out ; a great many said that that was 
the idea ; that they supposed he was there at the time they shot me ; that they never 
shot me inteutioually. 

Question. How did you know who the men were ? 

Answer. I saw one myself; ^only saw one; that one was standing opposite the door, 
so that I could see him when I turned arouud after they shot me. 
Question. Was any.t?jing ever done with those men ? 

Answer. That was done Saturday night. On Tuesday they got them up, and had a 
little trial of it, but never did anything with it. They proved themselves out as being 
at another place at that time. They told it about over tlie settlement right smart. One 
of my bosses got hold of it and said that he would have them up again. They ran off, and 
"the Governor offered a reward and got them back, and they were j)ut in jail, and staid 
there four or five months, and then they broke jail. They were away a right smart 
while, and they caught them this summer again, and now they are bailed out on a bond. 
Question. How long were you laid up after you were shot ? 

Answer. I was not able to do anything for hve months ; it was five weeks before I was 
able to go home. I had to hire a man to finish gathering my croj) and sow my wheat. 
I was from home five weeks, and it was five months before I was able to do anything. 
I then staid in the country and made another crop. These CluucJ boys had a brother 
betwixt the two. I heard that he allowed to do something with me. After I got able 
to travel, and went home, I carried my sister with me and my other brother carried my 
mother with him. Every once in a while I could hear threats let out what was going 
1 o be done. 

Question. Who was threatening you? 

Answer. This same party, from what I could find out. They threatened to turn us 
out of house and home before we got away from there. 

Question. Are there any people in your country called Ku-Klux ? 

A7i8wer, No, sir ; I have not seen any. I was up there about five weeks ago, and they 
told me there had been none there lately. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. You are the son of Leanna Garrison, the old woman examined here this 
morning ? 
A7mve)\ Yes, sir. 

Question. This thing occurred three years ago ? 
A7mvei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. You know the names of those three young men ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Your mother and yourself knew who they were ? 
A7iswer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They could be seen plainly ? 
An8we)\ Yes, sir. 

Question. They came there and shot your father, and shot you? 

Answet\ Yes, sir. • 

Question. You think they really intended to shoot another man instead of you ? 

Ansivei'. Yes, sir. 

Question. You say these men ran off? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was not a true bill found against them by the jury ; was there not an indict- 
ment found against them by the grand jury ? 
Anstver. I do not know whether there was any true bill or not found against them. 
Question. Was there a reward offered for them ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 
Question. How much ? 
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Ansxcer, Six tliousaDd dollars. 
Question, Did uot that bring them ? 
Ansxcer. Yes, sir, that fetched them up. 

Qiiestion. They were put iu jail, aud lay there five or six months f 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. And then they broke jail? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. And another reward was offered for them ? 
Ansiver, Yes, sir ; I never he^rd how much, 

QueMion. Was it not the same amount that was offered in the first place ? 

AnswefT. I suppose so. 

Question. Who offered those rewards ? 

Answer. Governor Bullock, I suppose. 

Question. Did that last reward bring those men agaiH ? 

Answer. It fetched up two of them ; there is one out yet. 

Question. They were brought up and put under bond f 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are they to be tried next spring in the Cherokee court? 
Answer. That is what is intended. 

Question. And you expect to go up there and be a witness against them? 
Amwei', Ye^, sir. 

Question. Who is your boss you spoke of ? 

Ansiver. John B. Carson. 

Question. He a Georgian ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, and lives in this city. 

Question. He was disposed to see these people punished for the injury done to you ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He is a white man, of course ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. You think he is a sincere friend to you, and w^ants ta protect you ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; I take him to be a particular friend. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Octoler 27, 1871. 

WARTtEN JONES (colored) sworn aud examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. State your age, where you were born, and where you now live. 

Answer. I was tliirty-nine years old the 15th of last February. I was born in North 
Carolina, and was brought away in my youth, by a speculator, to Warren Gouuty, 
Georgia, aud I now live in Atlanta. 

Question. When did you leave W^arren County? 

Answei; The 20th of last March. 

Question. Why did you leave there? 

Ansive)'. They got so bad I could not stand it ; they threatened to take my life. The 

gentleman who I was working with 

Question. Who was he ? 
Ansive)'. Obadiah Laseter. 

Question. What was he going to take your life for? 

Answe7\ He said I should uot leave him ; he wanted mo to work with him for noth- 
ing. I had worked with him and made thirty bags of cotton, and he promised to give 
me half. 1 went to him, after 1 made the croi>, and asked for some pay to support my 
family. He said I should stay there and work for nothing. I said I could not stand 
it. He said if I undertook to leave he would Ku-Klux me. 
Question. Who are the Ku-Klux? 

Answer. Men who go about and take advantage of black people, I suppose. He went 
to a gentleman in the neighborhood, and told him he was going to take ray life. That 
gentleman came to me and said that I had better make my escape, because Mr. Lase- 
ter had said he would kill me certain. At that time the Ku-Klux were very thick. 
They came to my house once ; they came into the yard and stopped. I had an under- 
standing the day before, and they did not find me. I gathered up what I could in my 
arms, and, with my wife and child, I came away. 
. Question. How long did you work there ? 

Answei', From the 4th of one March until the 20th of the next March. 
Question, How much did he give you? 

Answer. Nothing. I had right smart of money when I commenced, and I hired all 
the labor, and paid for all the labor. He was to give me half, and furnish all the stock 
aud the land ; but he did not give me anything. 

44 G ♦ 
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Quesiion. What reason did he ^^ive for not letting you have what helouj^ed to you ? 

Jrmcer. He thought if he did I would be able to live without his assistance ; and it 
is the law down there that a colored man shall have nothing without going to a white 
man. 

Questim. Do you mean the law of the State of Georgia ? , 
Answer. No, sir; it is their law. They have no law there, except what they make * 

themvselvea, for colored men to go by. When I came here I did not have a cent in the 

world. 

Question. Were there such people down there as he spoke of, these Ku-Klux ? 
Answer. O, yes, pir; abundance of them. 
Question. What were they doing ? 

Answer. After night they would go in great squads and parade about, and some were 
whipped mightily, and others would lay in the woods. Some white people would give 
the colored people the privilege of holding meetiugs on their plantations. When the 
colored people would build little bush-arbors they would go there in the night and 
burn them. 

Question. Did you have any schools down there ? 
Answer. No, sir. 
Qitestmi. Why not ? 

Answer. They said the negroes should not have schools there. They granted the 
privilege of having a school, but they would not allow us to have a free school. They 
said if we were able to send our children ther(4 and pay for thera, we might have a 
school. They had a school there about tlireo weeks, and then it broke up. 

Question. Why did they not allow you to have preaching? 

Ansiccr. They supposed the negroes would get together and talk politics, and in that 
way the colored people would find out too much to work for nothing. 
Question. Why not allow you to talk politics ? 

Answer. Th(?y wanted us to kuow nothing but what they said ; they supposed we 
would get too much sense if we talked together. Tiiey told me that I and no other 
negro should go and hire again without getting a pass. 

Question. A pass fron5 whom ? 

Answer. From the mau 1 was living with. 

Quesiion. Is that the law in Warren County ? 

Answer. That is the law, so they tell mo. 

Question. What sort of people are those? 

Ansiver. I cannot tell. They are always dressed in such a kind of uniform that you 
cannot tell who they are. They have on false-faces, and some with long beards, some 
with k)ng hats, and some with no hats at all, some with long ears, some with big eyes, 
and some with long noses. They would take up other names, and call one another, 
" Big Injun," Little Injun," and sa^^ that they came from Manassas Gap, and from the 
dead since the war, and all that. 

Question. Did you ever see any of them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I have seen about fifty. 

Question. How many times have you seen them ? 

Ansu'e7\ A dozen times. Almost any time in the night you would see them ; some- 
times they would ride, and sometimes they would walk. 
Quesiion. Did you kuow any of them? 

Answe)'. 1 could not tell the names; I knew they wer(5 neighborhood men; but I 
was off one side, and they were covered up, and it was in the night, and I could not 
tell who one of them was. 

Quesiion. What wonld they do when they were around through the country? 

Answer. Just prowl around whipping black people, running them off, and taking 
their crops. 

Question. Plow many have you known of their whipping? 

Answei'. O, gracious alive, I could not count. 

Quesiion. How did people down there regard those folks? 

Answer. The white people ? 

Qucstian. Yes. 

Answei\ I do not think they have anything; to say against them. I think from tho 
way they move there, there is an understanding with them. 
Question. Have you any white radicals down there ? 

An8\cci\ Yes, sir ; but they were all run away as bad as I was. They dare not own 
to that name. 

Question. Are they friendly to these Ku-Klux, or are they opposed to them. 

Answer. They are opposed to them, but they dare not own it. Several of them have 
spoken to me and told me different things, but when they were telling me to take care 
of myself, they told me that whatever I did, not to report their names, or they could 
not live there. 

Question. Why not ? 
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Answer, Because they would come to them in the nii^ht and kill them. It makes 
no matter with them, white or black. 

Qiiesiion. Are there any radicals amon^? the Ku-Klnx, do you suppose ? 

Answei'. From the little I can learn I suppose that there were some black people 
mixed up among them once in a while, but I could not say who they were. I under- 
derstood there were some of them amongst them, some of both parties. 

Question. How did you learn that ? 

Answer. Froui some neighbors who knew who they were. Some of the colored peo- 
ple down there have known exactly who they were, because they lived right with 
them. 

Question, You think some black people were along with the Ku-Klux ? 
Anmei-. Yes sir ; so said to be — and from what littl'i I learned beibro I left there, I 
tliink it is the fact. 

Question. What should induce them to go out with the Ku-Klux ? 
Answer. They were hired. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Just state the full name of that man that you worked for a year without 
his paying you foT it. 
Ansiver. Mr. Obadiah Laseter. 
Question. What is his post-office town ? 

Answer. Tiie name of the place is Fifty, on the railroad by Gaines's Mills. ' 
Question. You worked for him an entire year, and he never paid you anything, and 
you had to come away and abandon your share of the crop that you made ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When did you come up here ? 
Answer. Last March. 

Question. Did you ever make any complaint ? 
Ansiver. About him ? 
Question. Yes. 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; but not to the law. 

Question. Tiiis is the first time you have stated any complaint? 

AnswtT. Yes, sir ; I have in my pocket now the contract between me and him. 

Question. How often have you seen these disguised men ? 

Answer. I could not tell you how ofteu I have seen them — a number of times. 

Question. More than once ? 

Answer. Yes. sir ; over a half a dozen times. 

Question. Did they come close to you ? 

Answer. They came into my house once, when I was lying up in the horse-lot. 
Question. Did they ever come there again? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How many did you ever see together at once? 

Answer. Sometimes fifteen or twenty, sometimes not more than half a dozen. 
Question. You uDderstood that among this body of men going about there were some 
colored people ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Going around with them ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; they hired them to go with them. 

Question. Have yoii ever gone to any lawyer here and asked if you could get your 
property ? 

Ansiver. No, sir; I have only talked with such men-as I have been working with, 
but with no'*lawyer and no officer. I asked them what they thought, and they said 
they thought I ought to have it, and could get it, provided I would take the right 
♦start for it. 

Question. Why did you not take the right start ? 
Answer. Because I was a stranger in this neighborhood. 
Question. You have made no attempt to sue that man ? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. I advise you to do it. Talk with some reputable member of the bar, and 
get him to help you. No injury was inflicted upon you personally? 
Answer. No, sir ; they did not get hold of me ? 

By the Chairman : 
Qiiestion. Let me see that contract. 

Answer. Here it is. [Handing the chairman the following paper: 
State op Georgia, Warren County : 

Articles of agreement between O. R. Laseter, of the first part, and Warren Jones, 
frecdman, of the second part, all of the State and county above written, witnesseth: 
" That Warren Jones agrees to work on the plantation of the said Laseter. He agrees 
to be industrious and attend to all business intrusted to hira on said plantation. He 
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further agrees to cultivate the farm iu cottou by the direction of the said Laseter. He 
also agreea if he does not cultivate the farm Wn lie will allow the said Laseter to hire 
hands to work the same, deducting the expenses from his part of the crop. 

" The said Laseter agrees to furnish the land, horses, and half the feed for the horses 
and half of the blacksmith work, Warren Jones furnishing half the horse-leod and half 
the blacksmith's bill. The said Laseter binds himself to sell the cotton, ai;d, after do- ' 
ducting the above expenses, with all other expenses which may occur in getting the 
cotton to market, to give Warren Jones half the net proceeds of the same. 

''O. Vu LASETER, 
'^WARREN JONES. 

In presence, March 4, 1870 — 
"T. H Hayes."] 

Question. Did this Mr. Laseter hire any hands ? 
A}mve7\ No, sir. 

Question, You did all the work yourself ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Quesiim. Did you furnish half the feed for the hoi^es? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and I did all the shop-work ; he was to pay me for half of that. 
Question. He is owing you for half tho crop and half the shop- work ? 
Answei\ Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bayaud : 
Question. Has tho crop of cotton been baled ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, and sold. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Had it been sold before you left there? 

Answei' Yes, sir ; he had the last bill for it when I went to him for my pay. 

Question. Do you know how much the thirty bags of cottou sold for f ' 

Ansicei\ The first seven bags, weighing 1:02 pounds each, on the average, sold for 
14| cents per pound. The last picking weighed 501 pounds, on tho average, aud they 
sold for 14^ cents a pound. 

Question. What are you doing here? 

Answej'. I am working at the coal-yard. 



Ati^inta, Georgia, October 27, 1871. 
MARTIN ANTHONY (colored) sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question, State your age, where you were born, and where you now live. 
Anstvei', I am about forty years old. I was born in Virginia ; and I Uve in Atlanta 
now. 

Question, How long have you been living iu Atlanta? 

Ansivei\ I came here the last of July. 

Question. From where did you come ? 

Answer. From Morgan County. 

QuesVwn, Why did you leave Morgan County ? 

Answei\ I left there because I could not stay in any peace. 

Question, Why not? 

Answer, Some men came to my house one night and took mo out and beat me; what 
for, I could not tell. 

Qiiestion. How many came ? 
Answer, Five were all I saw. 
Question. Were they disguised? 

Ansiver. If they were, I could not tell it ; it was sa dark I could hardly see my hand 
before me. 

Question. How did they get into your house ? 

Answer. They bursted the door down with an old maul. They ordered me to open it, 
and I did not do it, and they went round tho house and found an old maul I had to 
split wood with, and they took and mauled the door down. I was leaning against the 
door to keep thein from getting in, and they knocked me down and struck me on the 
side of my head. 

Question, Was there only one door to your house ? 

Ansivet*, Only one. 

Question, Why did you not get away ? 

Answer, There was no chance ; I was the only colored man on my place. My wife 
waa not at home, aud there wa« nobody there but me and my daughter. 
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Question. How old is she ? " 
Jnmver. Nigh od to sixteen. 
Question. Did they molest her ? 
Answer. They did Dot bother her at all. 
Question. Did they see her ? 

Ansioer. She ran uuder the bed as they came in at the time, aud she staid under the 
bed. 

Question. Did they make np a li^^ht? 

Answer. They ordered me to make up a light, but it rained powerfal hard that night, 
and wet everything, and they could not make any light. Two of them carried me up 
to the white man's house I was working with to get some fire, but they could not get 
any. 

Question. Did they whip you ? 

Answer. They knocked me about with their fists right smart, but they did not beat 
me with any switch. 

Question. Who were they? 

Amwn: I could not tell ; you are too hard for me now. 
Question. Did they say who they were ? 

Answei'. The white man I was living with asked me what was the name of one of 
them. The man looked like he was seven feet high; and he said his i<ame was Bush. 
Question. Did he have any disguise on ? 
Answer. If he did I could not tell it ; it was very dark. 
Question. You say he looked like he was seven feet high? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How could you see him to know that? 

Answer. He was close to me ; he had hold of me. He jerked me out of the door and 
tore my shir.t half off, aud made me go up to the white man's house in my shirt and 
drawers. Two of them carried me up there, aud the other three staid at my house, 
waiting for me to get some fire and come back. 

Question. Who was the white man you were living with? 

Ansiver. Virgil Adair. 

QueMion. Wliy did he not protect you ? 

Answer. Ho said he was afraid. 

Question. Did Ik^ know any of them ? 

Answer. He said he did not. 

Question. When was this? • 
Answer. Last August two years ago. 

Question. What reason had they for treating you in that way? 
Answer. I could not tell to save my life. 
Question. Did you not ask them ? 

Answer. No, sir ; 1 did not ask them at all ; I was afraid. 
Question. They told you nothing; ? 

Answer. No, bir ; t':ice[>t Ibi y loid nn' th»'y were a ^ood mind to shoot me. 
Question. Were they aimed ? 
Answer. They had pistols. 

Que^^iion. You say you have no idea who they were, or what they came there for? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did they take any jiroperty or anything from yon ? 
Ansicer. No, sir, they did not take anything from me at all. 
Question. Tlicy told you nothing; gave you no orders? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Q2iestion. When you went np to the house of the man you lived with wa-s he in bed ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I went to the door and knocked, and called him. 
Question. Why did you not let them do it ? 

Answer. They made me do it ; they would not do it. They stood out under a shed to 
the h()U!<e, which was like a piazza, built over the door. 
Question. Did the man come to the door ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Wliy did you not slip in" there? 

Answer. I was afraid they would shoot me as I went in; they were standing right 
behind me, aud the man looked like he was afraid to poke his head out of the door. He 
would not have said anything to them but for his wife, who insisted that ho should 
ask their names; and the big one said his name was Bush. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. You are living here in Atlanta ? 
Answer. Yes. sir. 

Questlxyn. How did you come to appear before this committee? 

Answer. I heard it was said that all that had been interrupted were wanted to report 
here". 
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Question. How many days have yon bceu waiting to be examined ? 
Answer, I ean:e here Tncsday morning. 
Question.' At what are you working? 

Answei'. I have been draying some since I have been here. 
Questioiu Yon never saw any disguised men in that county at all ? 
Ansicer. No, sir; not that I know of. 
Qu<istion. You never saw any of them disguised? 

An8wei\ Not that I know of; I do not want to tell anything more than I know. 



Atianta, Georgia, Octoler 27, 1871. 
ALEXANDER HINTON (colored) sworn and examined. 

By the CnAiRMAN : 

Question. What is your age, where were yon born, and where do you now live ? 
Ausu^er. 1 am about thirty-six years old, going on thirty-seven j I was born in Wake 
County, North Carolina; and I now live in Atlanta. 

Question. Where did you come from when you came hero ? 
Ansivei'. From Walton County. 

Question. How long had you lived in Walton County ? 

Answer. I came there when I was six years old, and lived there until the emancipa- 
tion. 

Question. Why did you leave there ? 
Ansivtr. Mr. Dave Harris shot me. 
Question. How came he to shoot you ? 

Ansioer. Some soldiers came for him, and some of them got off at Social Circle. They 
asked me if I knew a man of the name of Harris. I said I knew one — Dave Harris. 
They took out a paper and read it, and told me to go to his house and show them where 
he was. They asked me if I knew Mr. Paddock, and I said I did. They asked me 
where he lived, and I said that he lived* in the city. They made me show them Mr. 
Paddock's place, and then I went down to show them where Mr. Harris was lixing a 
house. Thero wa^ a white man mauling rails. They went up to him and asked where 
Mr. Harris was, aud he said he had stepped out into the swamp hunting. They all sat 
down there, and about dinner one of them said, " I expect he is up about the camp 
now." When they were going back they saw me with these men. 1 saw several men 
shaking their heads «t me, and I expected they would kill me. One man came along 
behind me aud said, You are gone up." When they got to Paddock's house tliey said 
that I could go back, but that 1 had better look out. 1 started on home, and Mr, Harris 
was sitting in the piazza of the store; and as I passed him he went into the store and 
got a gun. He came out behind me, and had a gun in his hand, I was on the right- 
hand of the street. I saw a little boy on the left hand of the street, aud as I wanted 
to get away from before Mr. Harris, 1 called to the boy, and went across the street. Ho 
came along, and was loading his gun. When 1 got down to the doctor's I stopped to 
see an old lady there I had not seen for three years. I put one foot upon the ground. 
Harris came along and kept on loading his gun. When he had put on the cap he said, 
" Come here." 1 said to the old lady, " He is calling you." He said, No, I want 
you." She told me not to go. I thought I would go to him and tell him the reason I 
went with those men. I started to him, aud made four steps toward him, and my con- 
science checked me not to go. I stopped right still and said, I am not going down 
the road now." He said, "You have got to go." I said, '* No, I am not going." He 
raised his gun, and I started to run, aud just then he lired on me. Some of the shot 
went on my throat, some on my head, some in my hand, aud about forty in my back. 
I went down to the railroad and saw these same soldiers again, aud told them this 
man had shot me. They ran after the man, but he had cleared out to the woods. They 
carried me on to Madison, and left mo there, but they did nothing for me. I walked 
back home, and staid with my wife. I went to Covington again, and one of the men 
saw nie again, and he carried mo to Greensborough, aud I staid there three weeks. I 
then went back and staid with my wife one night, aud then 1 came on up to Atlanta. 
I went down there one night to see my wife, and while I was down there my brother's 
wife told me to bring him with me up here, for she was afraid they would kill him. 
He came with me, and we walked around here two or three days. He could noj- get 
anything to do until he went to drive some cows down there. While he was there they 
got word that he was thero, and after breakfast one day, about 8 o'clock, Mr. Basket 
and sonjo men came with dogs and caught him and carried him off. They sat on the 
fence awhile, and in about a half an hour a gun was lired down by the river. In fif- 
teen minutes more another gun was fired. Mr. Dave Harris was not with Mr. Basket 
when he got the boys, but in about a half an liour Mr. Harris came with a rope in his 
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liands, and it waa right bloody. He asked where Harris's wife was, and what Harris 
had there. She told him, and he took some wheat that he had got for traveling around 
with a threshing-machiue and carried it olf. 

Question. What did they do with him after they killed him ? 

Answer. They put him into the river. They called this man Dave Harris " Head- 
quarters," because he killed so many of them 

Question. Has auy thing ever been done with this Dave Harris ? 

Answer. No, sir; he is so independent in it ; I would insure finyman right now that 
he has some case of mischief on hand to-night. He just goes and does as he pleases. 
People come irom there and say that Mr. Harris has killed some one. 

Question. Did he have anything else against you except that you were with the 
soldiers? 

Ansiver. Tliat was all. 

Question. What did they shoot your brother for ? 

Answer. Because they could not get me. Ho said if be could not kill me, he would 
kill one of my brothers. 

By Mr. Bayakd : 
Qiustion. How many years ago was that ? 

Answer. I do not exactly know how many, but it has been three or four years. 

QnesHon. Was it not the year the war ended ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think it was. 

Question. Was it in 1865? 

Answei'. Yes, sir ; I think that was the year. 

Question. Was it in the spring, or in the fall ? 

Answer. It was along about this time of the year — late in the fall. 

Question. Who was the commanding otiicer u\) there then? 

Answer. Mr. Ben teen and Mr. Kuykendall. 

Question. Was General Meade beref 

Answer. Mr Benteeu and Mr. Kuykendall were here. 

Question. Where were they stationed ? 

Answer. Here, at the city hall. 

Question. Who eonimiHKled the soldiers you piloted down there at that man's place?. 

Answer. I do not know. 

Question. This jiU took x>lace in 1865 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. ' 

By the Chairman : 
Question. How many crops have been made since you were here ? 
Answer. I have made none. 

.Question. How many crop seasons have there been ? 

Answei\ I do not know exactly ; I could not tell ; I have been hurt so bad. 

Question. How long after you were shot before your brother was killed ? 

Answer. I do not reckon it was more than two months after I was shot ; it was hardly 
two months. There was a man and a woman who came from there and who know all 
about this Dave Harris. They call him the "Headquarters,^' because he just hangs, 
kills, and whips to death, people there, and throws them into the river. I never saw 
him before I went down to the house with the soldiers. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. You have been living in Atlanta how long? 
Answer. Ever since he shot me. 

Question. Who told you to come before this committee? 
Answer. My sister sent word to me to come up here. 
Question. You did not receive any paper or summons ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How many days have you been waiting here? 
Ansiee)'. I came here on Tuesday. 

Question. You have been here ever siuce waiting to tell this story ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 



ATL.VNTA, Georgia, Octoler 27, 1871. 
ABRAM COLBY (colored) sworn and. examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. State your age, where yon were born, and where you now live ? * 
Anmctr. I am lifty-two years old. I was born in Greene County and it is my home 
now when I can live there. 
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Question. Were you a slave before the war? 

Answer^ Yes, sir; I was raised by my father, and I was a slave of bis. 
Question, Were you liviug with him at the time of the emaucipation ? 
Answer. No, sir ; he was dead then. He left mo free when he died. 
Question. How mauy years have you been free ? 
Answct\ About twenty years. 

Question. What was your occupation before the war ? 
Answer. I used to be a barber. 

Question, Did you take auy part in the politics of the country after the war was 
over and reconstruction had corainenced ? 
Answei\ Yes, sir, I did, after the war was over. 
Question. What part did you take ? 
Answer. X took the republican part. 
Question. You acted with the republican i)arty ? 
Ansive7\ Yes, sir. 

Question. You took a prominent and active part ? 
Ansivtr. I think so. 

Question. Have you held any office or position ? 

Answe}'. I was elected to the legislature. 

Question. Which legislature ? 

Answer. In 18od. 

Question. To which house ? 

Answer. To the lower house. 

Question. Were you one of those ^vho were expelled? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And then reinstated ? 

An8uo\ Yes, sir. 

Qutstijn. Are you a member of the next house ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I was elected to the next legislature. 

Question. Tell us whether at any time you have had any violence olFered to you j and 
if 80, tell us what it was. 

Answei\ On the 'iOth of October, 1869, they came to my house and broke my door 
open, took me out of my bed and took me* to the woods and whipped me three hours 
or more and left me in the woods for dead. They said to me, " Do you think you will 
ever vote another damned radical ticket f I said, I will not tell you a lie." They 
said, No ; don't tell a lie." I thought I would not tell a lie. I supposed they would 
^ill me anyhow^ I said, If there was an election to-morrow, I would vote tbe radi- 
cal ticket." They set in and whipped me a thousand licks more, I suppose. 

Question. With what did they whip you? 

Answer. With sticks and with straps that had buckles on the ends of them. 
Question. How many were engaged in that? 

Ansivcr. Sixty-live came to my house and took me out ; only twenty-five whipped 
me, so I understood after they thought I was dead. 
Question. Were they disguised? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you know any of them ? 
Answer. I think so. 
Question. How many ? 
Answer. Ten or fifteen. > 
Question. Give their names ? 

A7mver. Doctor John E. W^alker, William Lawrence, Jim Williams, Henry Johnson, 
Mr. Black — I do not know his given name, but he was a poor fellow — Mr. Barnwell, 
John Dunn, William .Turnell, Mr. Saunders — a young man, I forget his first name — 
Albert Tuuison, a young fellow, Tom Robinson, and Henry Jackson. I can swear to 
those names, and there are others I can name, some two or three I think I knew, but I 
will nob tell any except I can swear to them. 

Question. W^here was this done ? 

Ansiver. In Greene County, about two miles frgm Greensborough. I live in the 
country. 

Question. AVas that before you had been expelled from the legislature ? 
Answe)\ No, sir ; it was after, and before I was seated again. 

Question. What is the character of those men who were engaged in whipping you ? 

Ansicej'. Some of them are the hrst-class men in our town. One is a lawyer, one a 
doctor, and some are farmers ; but among them some are not worth the bread they eat. 
I have heard a great many names since, but I did not know them that night. 

Question. Did they have auy talk with you before they took you out ? 

Answei'. No, sir. They broke my door down. I was asleep. They called out, " Sur- 
x^ender !" I said, "Of course I surrender." They had their pistols, and they took mo 
in my night-clothes and carried me a mile and a quarter from home. I may say that 
they hit me five thousand blows. I told President Grant the same that I tell you now. 
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After they thought I was dead, Doctor Walker came np to feel my pulse. Finding; my 
Avrist all wet and bloody, be did not feel my pulse, but said, ** He is dead." Tom Kob- 
inson was commanding the crowd. Two of them said, " Captain, we have not struck 
him a lick." He said, " Yes, all of you have." They said, " Only twenty-three ol us 
have whii)pcd him." He said, " Go on and lick him ; ho is a dead man." One of thera 
came up and struck me. I counted his licks. At that time they did not hurt me a bit, 
except about the ueck. Ho struck me two hundred licks. They gave me four or i\vQ 
hundred before they commenced counting. They told me to take off my shirt. I said, 
''I never do that for any num.'' They tried to knock me down with their sticks, but 
they conld not do it. My drawers fell down about my feet, and they took hold of them 
and ])ulled them, and tripped me up. They then pulled my shirt up over my head. 
They said 1 had voted for Grant, Bullock, and Blodgett. 

Qucsiian. You had voted in the legislature for Foster Blodgett, and had voted at the 
polls for Bullock and Grant ? 

Ans^vcr. Yes, sir. 

Queaiion. And that was the reason they gave for whipping you ? 

Answer, Yes, sir; and they said I had iniiuence with the negroes of other counties, 
and had carried the negroes against them. About two days before they whipped me 
they ottered mo $5,000 to turn and go with them, and said they would pay me $2,500 
cash if 1 would turn and let another man go to the legislature in my place. I told 
them that I would not do it if they would give me all the county was worth ; that 
Foster Blodgett had always been a true man to me and to my party. One of them 
laughed and said, " You have a son named Foster Blodgett." 1 said, " Yes, I have." 
That night when they whipped me, they said, *' You named a little son of yours Foster 
Blodgett; we will give yon a hundred more for that;" and they did so. The worst 
thing about the whole matter was this: My mother, wife, and daughter were in the 
room when they came there and carried me out. My little daughter came out and 
begged thenj not to carry me away. They drew up a gun and actually frightened her 
to death. She never got over it until she died. 

Question. How long did she live ? 

Austcci'. About a year. 

Question. Had she ever been sick before ? 

Ar)sicev. No, sir ; that was the part that grieves me the most about the whole thing, 
I was at my house a week ago, but I staid in the woods that night ; they were around 
there looking for me. 

Question. Have you property down there? 

Answer. Yes, sir"; I have a small plantation, and I could make as comfortable a living 
there as anywhere iu the world if they would leave me aloue. I camot live there. 

(iHtestion. Have any of those men been punished for this transaction ? 

Answer. No, sir. 1 would have come before the court here last week, but I knew it 
was no use for me to try to get Ku-Klux condemned by Ku-Klux, and I did not come. 
Ml*. Saunders, a member of the grand jury here last week, is the father of ono of tho 
very men I knew whipped me. What was the use of my going before that grand 
jury ? Several tried to get me to come, but I said, " I will not go before that court if 
I never get them punished ; for I know that court will never punish them." 

Question. Why have you not brought a civil aqtion for damages against them? 

Ansicer, I did not see that I could get anything ; that is tho reason why I have not 
done it.- 

By Mr. Scofiei.d : 
Question. You would be the only witness to prove 'who they were ? 
Answer. My old mother-in-law thinks she knew one of tho men who came into tho 
house ; but I have never called his uame, for I do not think I knew him. 

By the CiiAiur^iAN : 

Question. How long before you recovered from the effects of this treatment? 

Answer. I have never got over it yet. They broke something inside of me, and the 
doctor has been attending to me for more than a year. Sometime^ I cannot get up and 
down oti* my bed, and my left hand is not of much use to me. I can use it better now 
than I could a while ago. I cannot do any work now, though I always made my living 
before in the barber-shop, hauling wood, &c. 

Question. You spoke about being elected to the next legislature ? 

An8tve)\ Yes, sir. 

Question. How was that managed ; did you go into the county ? 
Anmctr. Yes, sir; but they run me off during tho election. I came off the morning 
of the last day of election. 

Question. How did they run you off? 

Answer. They got after me, and swore they would kill mo if I staid there. My col- 
ored friends were alraid they would kill me, and wanted me to come upbore; but 
still they continued voting for me. The Saturday night before the election I went to 
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church ; when I got home my dogs out in the yard began barking. One of my boys 
opened the door, and just as he did so a bullet came through the door and went into 
the ceiling. I took my gun and ran up stairs, and thought I could shoot through the 
window. They heard me going up stairs, and they just peppered all that side of the , 
house with shot and bullets. * 

Question. Did you vote at the election ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they make any objection to your voting ? 

Answer. No. sir. Last year I went homo repeatedly ; this year they are trying to 
keep rae away so as to contest my seat in the legislature, on the ground of my being a 
non-resident. That is the idea, I am told by the leading men of the county, both 
white and colored. 

Question. What sort of an election did yon have there hist year? 

Answer, We had a pretty fair election. At the beginning of the election, on the first 
day, we had some United States soldiers there. They got them drunk, and they 
changed the tickets of some of the colored people. I saw them doing it, one of them. 

Question. A soldier did that? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. What kind of a man was he ? 

Ansiver. He was an Irishman. I saw one of them change a ticket that a colored man 
had, and I went to him and said, ^' You must not do that." They gave the colored 
man a ticket for Mr. Saunders, who ran against me. He was the father of one of the 
men who beat me. 

Question. How much majority did you get ? 

Answer. Between seven and eight hundred. I think. 

Question. Were those men disguised who treated you in the way you have stated ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; they were all disguised. 
Question. Were they what are known as Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; if they are not Ku-Klux, then there are not any. They had on 
white gowns that came do wn below their knees, masks on their faces, and their heads were 
covered up with wh'te caps, or something of the kind; a mask and a cap on too, I 
think. I knew the voices of those men whose names I have given, as well as I knew 
my own. I was with them every day. There were several there who did not speak at 
all ; but I knew some of them by the boots, they had on their feet ; and they had two 
negroes with them. 

Question. Did the negroes whip you ? 

A7iswer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you know who they were ? 

Anstver. Yes, air ; Green Lawrence was one. I forgot to give his name just now. 
Question. Who was the other ? 

Answer. Joe Bonner. He is dead, and there is no use to give his name. 

Question. Were those negroes unfriendly to you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they voted the democratic ticket from the start. 

Question. What number of colored people vote the democratic ticket there ? 

Answer. I do not think we lose over fifty colored votes in the whole county, and I 
do not think we would lose them if we could get a chance to talk with them, but we 
are not allowed to go away from town. 

Question. Why not?' 

Ansive^\ If I was to go into the country five miles I would not be allowed to go back 
again. 

Question. Are there any white republicans in the county ? 
Answer. Very few ; they cannot go to the polls and show it. 

Question. How do they treat white men there who are friendly to the colored people? 

Ansiver. They scorn them, and call them Yankees. Wo have had several school- 
teachers there that they have run ofi". They took a teacher named Gladden, a northern 
man, and walked him ill over town one night and then carried him to a fish pond, 
and told him that if he was there in the morning they would do something to him. 
He came to mo the next morning. 

Question. What did they tell him they would do if he staid there ? 

Ansicer. They said they would kill him. 

Question. Was he teaching a colored school or a white school ? 
Ansii'er, A colored school. 

Question. Aro there any colored schools there now ? 
Anstve)'. One. 
. Question. Who is teaching it ? 
Ansu^er. A colored man. 
Question. Did they interfere with him ? 

Answer. They have not yet, he says ; he has only been there a month. 

Question. Do you know anything about any colored people having been killed there 1 

Answer, I know of several having been killed. 
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Question. Dp you recollect the names of any ? 

Answer, Allen Jackson and Bob Lewis were killed.; I think about six or seven have 
been killed. There was a yellow man killed there, but I cannot think of his name, 
though I knew him very well. 

Question, Do you know of any cases of whipping there? 

Answer. There is no use in talking about whipping ; they whip them whenever they 
want to, in my county. I would have had several of them up here now, but they are 
afraid to come. 

By My. Scofield ; 

Question. Do they burn any of your school-houses and churches ? 

Answer. They fired our school-house one night, but it was near our house, and my 
wife and I put the lire out. I do not know whoever to lay that to, whether white 
people or colored people. They would run off every teacher we had. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 28, 1871. 
ABEAM COLBY, (colored ;) examination continued. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. How long did you stay in Greene County after you were beaten in the way 
you have described ? 
Answer. About two months. 

Question. How much of your time have you been back there ; how many times ? 
Answer. I went back there last year very often, and staid there, at home, a great 
deal, except when I was here in the legislature. 
Question. How has it been this present year? 
Ansiver. I could not stay at home at all. 
Question. Why? 

Answer. Because they Kn-Klux my house every time I go home. Any day that I am 
home I may expect the Ku-Klnx at my house. I have not staid there more than one 
night this year ; I had to stay in the woods. 

Question. What do you mean by Ku-Kluxing your house? 

An8we}\ Shooting into the house. They did not shoot into it the last time. I heard 
them coming ; I v>^as off into the woods. But Tuesday morning, a week ago, I saw their 
tracks all around the house. 

Question. Were they persons who were seen so that it could be told who they were ? 

Ansiver. No, sir ; not this last trip. 

Question. How was it with regard to the persons who shot into the house ? 
Answer. They were seen, but they ran off. I was in the house myself one timej and 
I shot at them and they ran away. 

Question. Were they disguised each time ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. In what numbers ? 

An8we}\ There appeared to be a great many of them, but I cannot say how many 
there were. 

By Mr. Scofield : 
Question. You say you shot at them once? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir, from my house. After they fired into my house, I ran up stairs and 
shot at them, and they ran away. 
Question. Wheu was that ? 
Answe}\ Last March. 

By the Chaiuman : 
Question. Did you make a general canvass there last fall? 

Ansiver. No, sir; I was not allowed to do it. No man can make a free speech in my 
county. I do not believe it can be done anywhere in Georgia. I know I canuuV «.o it 
in my own county, and I do not believe any republican can. 

Question, Why not ? 

Answer. Because they will not allow it. If you go there to do it you will be killed, 
or shot at, or whipped, or run off, as has often been the case. 

Question. You say no man can do it ; do you mean no republican, or no man of your 
color ? 

Answer. I mean no republican, either white or colored ; it has not been done. 
Question. I suppose you used to attend political gatherings hero before the war, and 
hear men talk on the one side and on the other ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. Has there been any of that kind of free debate and discussion since the war, 
to your knowledge ? 
Answer. No, sir* 

Question. You say no republican can make a free speech ; how is it with those on the , 
other side ? • 
Answer. Democrats can make speeches whenever they want. 

Question. Have you ever known any democratic speaker or a democratic meeting to 
be interfered with ? 

Anstcei'. No, sir ; not in my county. 

Question. Have you known any democrat in the State, of any color, character, or 
kind, to be interfered with for his politics, or on account of his politics 1 
Answer. No, sir, I have not. 

Question. You say that it is jiroposed to expel you from the legislature? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. On what ground ? 

Answer. On account of want of residence. They kept me from home so long that 
they claim I am not a resident of the county. 

Question. What reason have you for supposing that such a thing is thought of? 
Answer. Because I hear it wfien I go home. 

Question. Do you hear it as coming from any responsible or respectable source ? 

Answer. I ouly get it from low white men who tell mo of it when I go home. They 
say, " Yon cannot stay there ; you cannot take your scat ; wo do not intend that you 
shall have your seat." They say, "We do not." 1 take it they mean by that the whole 
of them. 

Question. You have heard none of the x>romineut men of the party intimate anything 
of the kind? 

Answer. I have heard them say that I will never take my seat because I am not a 
resident of the county. 

Question. Who liave you ever heard say that? 

Answer, I heard Mr. Boyden's son-in-law say it; he is a member of one of the first 
families ; he told me so to my face. 

Question. Have you any newspapers in your countj^ ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. How many ? 
Answer. One, the Herald. 

Question. What is the political character of that paper ? 
Answer. Democratic. 

Question. Has that paper had anything to say about this treatment of you ? 
Answxr. No, sir ; not a word. 
* Question. Has it had anything to say about your being deprived of your scat ? 
Answer. No, sir ; or if it has, 1 have not heard of it yet. 
Questian. When you have not been at home you have beeu hero in Atlanta? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Quite a number of your people have been before us, who have told us why 
they have come to Atlanta, because of having been badly treated and driven from their 
own homes. Why did you come to Atlanta i 

Anstver. For protection. The military is here and nobody interferes with us here. 
For that reason we have come here for protection; we cannot stop any where else so 
safely, and that is the reason I came here. 

Question. What would be your chances for protection under the laws of Georgia, as 
administered by the people of Georgia, without any interference from any other source ? 

Answer. It would be death at once. 

Question. What is the hojje of your people for their i)rotection and security in the 
future ? 

Answer. It is our hope that Georgia will go back under military control, so that we 
can get protection from the Government. 
Question. W^hat government ? 

Answer. TIio United States Government. That is the prayer of our people. 
Question. You say you were in the legislature? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you had a majority in the two houses? 
Answer'. Yes, sir. 

Question, And you had the governor ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you could have used the militia of the State? 

Answa\ 1 do not know that we could. We tried to raise colored militia, but the white 
republicans were too weak for us ; every time it was bronght to a vote wo would lose it. 
Question. The white republicans were not all willing for that ? 
Ansice)\ No, sir. 
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Question, How has it been with the officers of the State goverament, executive and 
the judicial officers? 

Ansicci'. Some portion of them have been right, and some have been very contrary 
to law. 

Question. Who of all the officers of the State do your people regard as their truest and 
most reliable friends? 

Amxvtr. The governor of the State is all the protection we have. Whenever anything 
occurs we look to the governor only for i)rotection j that is the only source of protection 
wo have here. 

Question. Who of the judges on the bench do you regard as your most reliable friends ? 
Answer. I do not know one that I think would give us any rights at all, who has 
beeu on the bench. 

Quebtion. Do you mean to say that if you had a case brought before a judge, there is 
not one of them who would do you justice? 

Answer. I mean this : I have had my case for two years, and I have never carried it 
before oDe of them, because I believed 1 could not get justice. 

Question. Have you ever talked with one of them about it? 

Autiuer. I talked with Judge Lochrane before he resigned. If he had not resigned I 
would have had it tried before him, but since he has resigned I have not mentioned 
it to auy one of them. 

Quesiion. You regarded him as a just man? 

Answer. I thought ho was. 

Question. You have told us why you have made no attempt to obtain redress and 
justice for this treatment to you ?' 

Ansiver. Yes, sir; I aimed to do so yesterday evening, and I suppose I did. 

Question. Suppose that your people had protectiou so that they could live at home 
peaceably with their families and attend to their business, what would be their pre- 
ference ; to gather in the towns or to go into the country ? 

Answer. They would all go into the country on farms ; but wherever they now go 
into the country and make anything at all, if their crops are good they are driven off 
before they can get a chance to gather them. The owner of the place may try to protect 
them, but he cannot do it. If they make anything the first year they are driven off the 
second year. 

Question. Has that been done in many instances? 

An8we)\ Yes, sir; that is the case iu my county, and I have talked with many per- 
sons here, and tind that it is a general thing in all the counties. 

Question. Is that a common feeling among the white peoi)le of Georgia, that the 
negroes shall not make anything ? 

Ansivei'. Yes, sir ; I think it is the feeling that the negroes shall not have anything 
at all. 

Question, That is not the way with all of them ? 

Answer. I do not say it is the way with all of them. Some of them talk right, but at 
the end of the year you do not get any more from those who talk right than from those 
who talk rash. Some few will give you what you make, and at night others will come 
and take it away from you, so that you lose it all anyhow. If our people could have 
any showing to work, I. assure you that yon would lind in Georgia just as industrious 
coh)red i)eople as anywhere iu the world. Here, in this plaeo, I suppose there are three 
or four thousand colored people who would to-day be out on farms if they could be 
allowed to stay there; while here they hardly make their bread. Just as q'uick as they 
go out into the country on farms they are run off by disguised parties. As soon as their 
crops are maile they are driven off and not allowed to gather them. Tliey are here 
suffering through the winter because they are not allowed to remain in the country. 

Question. How is it about owning land ; have your people been able to buy much • 
land ? 

Answer. Not a great deal. A great many of them have bought as high as a hundred 
or a hundred and lifty acres, but they have to live as poorly as they can or they will be 
driven off. Many of them have hfteeu or twenty acres each, in different counties, but 
they cannot go near it. 

Question. Suppose they were able to go out into the country and buy what land they 
could pay for, more or less, and live upon it and cultivate it, what would be their dis- 
position in regard to it ? 

Answer, It would be to make all they could, and live happily and never interfere 
with the white people at all. There never has been known iu my county any instance 
where a colored man has attacked a white man. They are just as obedient aiiu t^amble 
now aa when they were slaves, and in many cases more so, I think. 

Question. Do you think there is a pretty general disposition on their part to own 
land ? 

A7isice7\ Yes, sir, there is. 

Question. Have not a great many of your people molested the white ladies of the 
country, by being insolent to them, and in some cases ravishing them ? 
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Ansiver. There never has beeu any case of that kind in our county. I have heard of 
it in other counties, but it has never been known in my county. 

Queslion. Do you think there has been any disposition to bring false charges of that 
character against the colored people ? 

Ansice); I think so. I have heard good, reliable men swear that men who have beeu 
charged with such things, in other counties, and punished for it, were entirely innocent. 

Question. What is the feeling about allowing colored men to buy or rent land ? 
^ Answe)'. A little over a year ago there was an agreement among the white people not 
to sell or rent any land to negroes, but they must be hired and have a white man over 
them on the farm, or they should not be allowed to live in the country. And where 
one lived by himself he was whipped that year and run off his place. 

Question. Have you been around where men were employed at work, and seen how 
they were treated by" their employers? 

Ansive}'. 1 used to do so in my county, but I have not been able to do it for over a 
year pa§t. 

Question, How did employers treat their hired employes ? 

Answer, I know more here than from anywhere else, for I see those coming in here 
every day who have been half fed. No matter how hard they might work they would 
be brought in debt at the end of the year*. They do not make enough to pay for what 
they eat. 

Question, How many colored men were in the last legislature ? 
Ansiver. Thirty -three or thirty-five, 1 think. 
Question. In both houses ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question, How many were elected to the present legislature ? 

Answer, I think nineteen to the lower house and five to the upper house. I think I 
said yesterday that there were twenty-two elected to the present legislature, but last 
night I heard of two othere. 

^Question, Were colored- men who were ia the last legislature re-elected to this legis- 
lature ? 

Answei', Not all ; some were. 

Question, How much education have you? 

Answer. I have none. 

Question,. Can you read or write ? 

Answei', No, sir. 

Question. How do yon get along in the discharge of your duties ? 
Answer. 1 have a son I sent to school when he was small ; I make him read all my 
letters, and do all my writing. I keep him with me all the time. 
Question, How old is he ? 

Answer. Ho was twenty-one on the 8th day of this month. 
Question, What is his name? 
An8iue)\ William Colby. 

Question, Where was he when you were whipped? 

Ansiver, He was here when I was taken out of my house and whipped, and he was 
here when I was fired at in my house. I put him at the shoemaker's trade, and he has 
been at it for the last three years. 

Question, Have you any property ? 

Anmer, Yes, sir ; I have i^roperty ; I have a house in Greene County. 
Question. How did you obtain your property ? 

Ansiver, It was given to us by my father, who was our master and a white man. 
Question, Were you raised at home ? 
Ansicer, Yes, sir. 
• Question, And he gave you the property when he set you free ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question, Where did your father come from ? 
Answer. Ho was a Northern man, from Connecticut. 
Question, Ihis cruel whi^jping was inflicted upon you in 18C9 ? 
Ansxcer, Yes, sir. 

Question. I understood you to say that body of men were disguised ? 
Answer. Every one was disguised. 

Question. And that among them there were some colored men ? 
A7i8wer, Yes, sir. 

Question. But the most of them were whites ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. Let me ask you this question : was or was not that assault upon you com- 
mitted for some alleged crime of your own, in your own family ? 
Anmer. It was not. 

Question, There was no allegation of that kind ? 
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Ansioer. None at all. 

Question. After you were whipped in this cruel manner, were you reinstated in your 
place in the legislature ? 
Answer. I was. 
Question. By General Terry ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you come up here before your reinstatement ? 
Answer. I did. 

Question. Was this place the headquarters of General Terry ? 
Anstver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was he made fully aware of all^the facts ? Did you see him I 
Anstver. I saw him. 

Question. Did you see Governor Bullock ? 
Answrr. I did. 

Question. I understood you to say that Governor Bullock is the friend you and your 
people rely upon throughout the State ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, to this day. 
Question. That is your feeling? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know what steps, if any, were taken by General Terry to investi- 
gate this outrage upon you ? 
Answer. I do not. 

Question. You do not know of any steps, by any one, to investigate this outrage 
upon you ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Of course you are acting with the republican party? 
Answer. I am. 

Question. Governor Bullock was elected by you in the fall of 1868. 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were not all the State offices filled by members of the republican party ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Either by his appointment or by election ? 
Ansicei'. Yes, sir. 

Question. They were entirely in the hands of your own party ? 
Answer. Certainly they were. 

Question. All the judges throughout the State w^re appointed by Governor Bullock? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When you were in the legislature did you vote for Colonel Farrow for 
United States Senator? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. And for Mr. Whitely ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you not visit Washington in the winter of 1870? 

Answet\ In the spring of 1870. 

Question. You were there, were you not ? 

Answe)\ Yes, sir ; I was there. 

Question. How long were you in Washington ? 

Answer. About five weeks, between five and six weeks. 

Question. Were you before the Judiciary Committee of the Senate ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I did not go before them. ^ 

Question. Were you there in connection with the matter of Mr. Farrow and Mr. 
Whitely taking seats in the Senate? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That was the business that took you on there ? 
Answer. No, sir, that was not the business that took me on there. 
Questian. Were you not there on political business ? 
Ansivet\ Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you state there, to eminent gentlemen of the republican party, the 
story of your wrongs here? , 
Ansiver. I did. 

Question. Did you state it fully ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Quesiioji. Were you made acquainted with any of the publishers of newspapers 
there ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you also state to them the facts in full ? 
Ansiver. I did. 

Question. Therefore, all the facts in regard to this wrong upon you were well known 
at that time ? 

Ansiver. I stated them to Mr. Forney, I think was his name. 
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Question. Tho editor of the Washington Chronicle ? ' 
•Aiisiver, I tliink he was. 

Qiu'Mion. Wliat was the date of your reinstatement by General Terry ; was it not 
in the winter of I869-'70? 
Answer, I think it was in the spring of 1870. 

Qiiesiton. You went to Washington after you had taken your seat in the legislature 
the second time ? 
Anszcer, Certainly. 

Quesy.on. The person who had your seat was expelled by General Terry, and you 
were reinstated ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Qnc4ition. Who was that person who was expelled ? 

Answn-. A man by the name of Park took my seat after I was expelled. 

Question. A white man 1 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What is his occuimtion ? 
Answer. He is a farmer. 

Question. Have you ever been before any grand jury whatever ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have you ever sought to take out any warrant whatever ? 
Answer. Never. 

Question. You have made no attempt to obtain redress, either in the way of damages 
to you personally, or by private prosecution ? 
Answei'. I have not. 

Question. What was the majority at the last election by which you arc now returned 
to the legislature? 
Answer. I think it is between seven and eight hundred. 
Question. What is the vote of yonr county f 

An8iva\ I think there are about nineteen hundred colored voters and seven hundred 
white voters. 

Question Did you get any of the white votes ? 

Answer, Some few. 

Question. How many ? 

Answer, I tliiuk I got about four. 

Question, All the rest were colored ? 

Answa-. Yes, sir ; I know I saw two whites vote the square ticket. 

Question. Aro you sure of any more than those two who voted for you ? 

Answer. Two more say they did j but I do not know whether they did or not. I saw 
Henry Weaver and Walter Griffin vote; they voted tickets that I gave them out of my 
own hands; I saw them vote those tickets. And I heard that two others, Greene 
Thompson and Bob McQuador, voted that ticket. 

Question. What was your father's name ? 

Answer. John Colby. 

Question. From what part of Connecticut did he come ? 

Answer. I do not know that I can say right now, though he told me a thousand times 
it was fiomewhere about New Jersey. 

Question. You said you were offered money before you were beaten ? 
Answer. 1 was. 

Question. Who offered you money ? 

Answer. Jim Wakefiekl ? * 

Question, Who is he? 

Ans^ve}\ A citizen of Greensborpugh. 

Question. What is his occupation f 

Answer. He is a merchant. 

Question. How much did he offer you ? 

Answa-. Twenty-tive huudred dollars in money. 

Question. Had he the money there ? 

Ansiocr. He said he could raise it in ten minutes. That was after I was expelled 
from the legislature. He said, '* You see that the republican party have turned you 
out, as I told you before they would; if you will now join our party, you can make 
something out of it." 

Question. That was to obtain political influence with the people of your color? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. I said to him that I ^ould not do it. He said, ''Come over to the 
store," and after awhile I went around there. Said he, " Here is $2,500 for you, and 
you can get $5,000 if you will do it ; if you will say you will do it, you can have §2,500 
to-day." I said, " I would not do it for all of Greene Count3\" 

Qiiestion. He is a man pecuniarily responsible? 

Amwcr. Yes, sir ; he was wealthy. If I had said that I would do it, I believe I would 
have got the money. He is a very nice man, and I do not think ho has ever done mo 
any injury, though ho is a democrat. I am only saying what he said to me. 
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Question. He said tliat if you would give your influence in favor of the people lio 
"svanted, he would give you this money? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He said that the republican party had turned me out, and that 
the democrats would do so and so for me. I told him that I would not go back ou my 
people for all there was in Greene County, and I did not do it either. 

Question. When you were in the legislature, you said your party made efforts to or- 
ganize colored militia throughout the State ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many attempts did you make of that kind ? 
Answer. We tried it the third time. 

Question. How many republican votes did that proposition command? 
Answer. I do not think we got twenty white republicans to vote for it. 
Question. You got all the black votes f 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How mauy colored members had vou in both houses of the legislature of 

1868? 

Ansiver. It was either thirty-three or tliirty-five. 
Question. How many in the j)resent legislature? 
Ansiccr.' I think there are twenty-three or twenty-five. 

Question. Ten less in the present legislature than in the legislature of 1868? 
Answer. Certainly. 

Question. You have been again returned to the legislature 1 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You say there has been no joint debate in political meetings since the war? 
Answer. None in my county, and I know of none in the State. 

Question. Was your proposition to organize negro militia throughout the State favor- 
ed by Governor Bullock ? 

Answer. I do not kuow. We did not carry it to him ; we tried it ourselves. 

Question. You were in consultation with him during the session about particular 
measures ; did he apx^rove that one ? 

Answer. I believe he would have done it provided it had been passed. 

Question, He would have approved the organization of negro militia throughout the 
State ? 

Answer. I believe he would have done it if it had passed the legislature. I have 
two more names that I thought of last night, of men that wera in the crowd that 
whipped me ; Dr. William Morgan and Kobert l^itillo. Those are all the names 1 now 
think of, besides those I mentioned yesterday, that I recognized the night they whip- 
ped me. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. You say that you. related to persons at Washington the facts in regard to 
your treatment ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How did they receive your statements ? 

Ansiver. Well, sir, they said I ought to be protected and should be. I went once to 
General Grant himself, our President, and talked with him. A body of us went to- 
gether that went from here, and appeared before him ; and he said we should have 
l)rotectiou. 

Question. Did you find any difficulty in making people believe the actual state of 
things here ? 

Answer. It was very hard to make them believe it ; they could not realize it was so. 
They did not think the people were so bad as we represented them to be. That was 
all the difficulty we had in the w<Jrld; We tried Senator Sherman, and he thought 
it was impossible that things were so. bad as we told him. 

Question. Were there people there thut made denial of that statement ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir ; there were. 

Question. You were asked whether you had not been charged with the commission 
of some crime in your family ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir ; I was asked that. 
Question. And you said you had not been ? 
Ansiver. I have not been. 

Question. Do you know that it has been usual, when acts of this kind have been 
committed, to charge that the men who were wronged, either whipped or killed, have 
been guilty of some crime or of doing some mean thing or other ? 

Answer, It is always a common thing, whenever they pick up a man and ill-treat him, 
to charge him afterward with some crime of which he is not guilty. It is as common 
to do that as it is to whip him. 

Question, The effort is made to blacken his character, in order to excuse their own 
conduct ? 

Answer. Certainly. There never was a man who ever said anything to me in my 
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life in regard to my family. I have tried to treat my family as well as any white per- 
son in the world would treat his family, and I have as nice a family. 
Question, What family have you now f 

Answer. I had two daughters and two sons. One child was killed by the Kn-Klnx, 
as I call it, for she was frightened to death. My wife is dead. I have one daughter 
living at my place where I go occasionally. 

Questmu Yon spoke of a man who took your seat in the legislature after you wero 
expelled. Was he the man that you had beaten in the election ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; he was the next highest to me. 

Question. When the colored men were expelled from the legislature, their seats were 
given to those men that had received the next highest number of votes in the election ? 
Ansiver. That is the way they did it. 

Question. You have been asked about General Terry reinstating you. Was that done 
under an act of Congress ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir ; I believe we were reinstated by an act of Congress. 
Question. Had General Terry anything to do with it ? 

Answer. I do not know, only it was said that it was General Terry who put us back 
into our seats, when the act of Congress itself did it. 

Question. You were a member of the last legislature, and are now a member of the 
present legislature ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. State whel^ier if, when Congress passed the law reinstating you in your 
seats, it had provided that the legislature should hold out its full term until next fall, 
it would have kept down a great deal of the disturbance that has prevailed in the 
State since ? 

Answer. If we had had our term prolonged, it would have saved the lives of hundreds, 
and we would not have had half the fuss we have had. But this new election has 
been the death of many a one. We went to Washington to defeat the Bingham amend- 
ment, for I knew before I left here that if there was an election last fall, we could not 
live peaceably here. We have lost many a life since then. 

Question. You were asked whether you went to AVashington to help ]Mr. Farrow and 
Mr. Whitely to obtain seats in the Senate, and you said that was not your purpose. 
What did you go there for ? 

Ansiver. We went there to defeat the Bingham amendment, for we saw it would ruin 
US if it passed. 

Question. How many of yon went ? 

Answer. I believe there were seven of us. 

Question. You spoke of a number of yonr people that were elected to the present 
legislature. Have any of them been killed since they were elected ? 
Answer. One has been killed. 
Question. Who was he ? 
Answer. Abram Turner. 
Question. W^here was he killed ? 

Answei'. He was from Putnam County ; he was killed in Eatonton. 
Question. When and by whom ? 

Answei'. He was killed by a man by the name of Reed ; so it was published. 
Question. When was that ? 

Answer. It was this year ; I do not know exactly what time, but I think it was in 
April. His son is here in to^yn, and I could have asked him if I had thought of it. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Was he shot in the day-time? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 
Question. In the open street ? 
Answei: Yes, sir; I sui^pose so. 

Question. You spoke of General Terry reinstating you in your office, and putting 
you back in the legislature. Who did he appoint superintendent of the qualifications 
of members ? 

Answer. A. L. Harris was chairman. 

Question. Was thej-e not a man by the name of Colbert who was connected with the 
railroads of the State ? 

Answer. There was a man by the name of Hurlburt. 

Questimi. Was he placed on the committee to judge of the qualifications of the mem- 
bers ? 

Answer. I do not know. A. L. Harris was chairman. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. You spoke of a man who was said to have killed Turner ; had he had any 
connection with him in any way ; what relation did he stand in to him ? 
Answer. He ran against him in the election. 
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Question, And Turner had beaten him? 

Anstver. Yes, sir. It was said that Turner's son and Mr. Eeed were talking on tlie 
street, and Reed said something to Turner's son. Old man Turner came along, and 
Keed said, There goes the damned old son of a hitch," and he shot him right there. 

By Mr. Scofield : 
Question. Was Reed a wealthy man ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 
Question. Has he been arrested ? 
Answer. He has never been arrested that I know of. 

By the Chairman : 
Qaesiion. Is Reed expecting to take the seat in the legislature now ? 
A)iswer. I suppose so. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. How do you know he expects to take his seat ? 
Answer. I said I suppose so. 

Question. Were these facts that have been stated by you stated to you by other 
people ? 

Answer. These facts about Mr. Reed? 
Question. Yes. 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you any personal knowledge of them at all? 
Answer. I have not, for I was not there. 

Question. Do you kuow that there was no indictment found against him ? 
Ansicer. I have said I have not heard of any. 
Question. You do not know whether there has been any or not? 
Answer.- 1 do not ; I only said I have not heard of any. I state the truth as near as 
I can. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Oetoler i8, 1871, 
ROBERT H. BRADFORD sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. State your age, where you were born, where you now live, and what is your 
present occupation. 

Ansicci\ I will be sixty-one years old to-morrow ; I was born in South Carolina, and 
I now live in Gwinnett County, Georgia ; I am a farmer. 
Question. When did you leave Gwinnett? 
Answeft\ Last Sunday. 

Question. You were subpcened to come here ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you any people in Gwinnett that they call Ku-Klux? 

Answer. Well, I am not able to say. What kind of people do you call Ku-Klux? 
Explain that, and maybe I can tell. 

Question. I am not speaking of what I call Ku-Klux ,* I am asking you about those 
that the people in the country call Ivu-Klux. 

Answei'. I never saw one in my life. 

Question. Have you heard of their going about ? 

Ansu'er. 0, yes, sir ; there is a heap of talk about that. 

Question. Have you a colored man working for you by the name of Ben ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; Ben Pullam. 

Question. Have you seen any man that had a miifonn or disguise, or a horse-cover ? 
Answer. Never in my life. 

Question. Did you ever go home from church with any man that you supposed, or 
had any reason to think, might belong to this company ? 
Ansiver. The Ku-Klux party ? 
Question. Yes. 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How long ago did you hear of them in your county. 

Answer. Well, I declare I do not know how to answer that ; it may be a year ago or 
more ; I do not 'recollect. 

Question. What is it reported that they do when they go about over the country? 
Ansiver. It is reported that they take up and whip some people. 
Question. What sort of people do they whip ? 
Answer. Different sorts ; white and black both. 
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Question. Have they ever been on your place molesting your colored people ? 
Ansive}\ They never have. 

Quesiion. How many go in a crowd, so far as you have heard ? 

Amivcr. I have heard that iifty and sixty, &c., go together ; hut as to my knowing, 
I do not know anything about it; hearsay is not jiroof at all. > 

Quesiion. Who is represented to be, or supposed to be, the leader of the company ? 
Jnsicer. 1 do not know. 

Question. Did you never hear the name of any person mentioned as the leader? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you ever hear anybody say that he belonged to it ? 
Answer. No, sir ; I never did in my life. 

Question. What is the feeling of your people in regard to these folks ? 
Answer. The general opinion is that they ought to be put down. 
Question. Have any efforts ]>eeu made to put them down ? 
Answer. None at all that I know of. 

Question. Are there any people in your neighborhood, or within your knowledge, that 
would oppose putting them down ? 
Answer. I do not think there are. 

Question. You think there is nobody who is willing to acknowledge that he is friendly 
to them ? 

Ansive)\ No, sir ; not in my settlement. 

By Mr. Scofield : 
Question. Does anybody there dare to denounce them much ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; there are plenty of good citizens there, if they had anybody to go 
ahead and get the proof. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Do they talk openly and publicly about it, or merely privately ? 
Answer. It is rather a private talk. 

Question. Then, as I understand it, these people have been going about your county 
for a year, in numbers of fifty or sixty, more or less, in disguise and at night, whipping 
colored people and white people ; all the x^eople are opposed to them and want to see 
them put down ; there is nobody willing to openly befriend them, and yet no effort has 
been made to suppress them ? 

Answer. No, sir; nothing has been done at all. 

By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. Can you tell why, this feeling being so strong against them, some open de- 
termined effort has not been made to sui^press them "i 
Answer. No, sir, I cannot tell that ; I do not know why. 

Question. Is is not because they have with them the sympathies of the dominant 
political party ? 

Ansicer. Well, I cannot answer that generally ; I can say for my own part it is not. 
Quesiion. So far as your own feelings are concerned ? 
An steer. Yes, sir. 

Quesiion. But do you not believe that is the reason why they are not suppressed? 
Ansicer. W'ell, I do not know whether that is the cause or not. 
Quesiion. I ask for your opinion. 

Answer. My opinion is that it looks reasonable to suppose that is it. 
Question. Those men who speak against the organization do it in a quiet way among 
themselves, do they not? 
Answer. 0, yes ; that is generally the case. 

Quesiion. Is it not true that they dare not openly denounce them ? 

Answer. I do not know whether they dare or not ; I do notfthink there is any regular 
organized party of them in our county at all. 

Question. Nobody has been interfered with in your county for speaking against 
them ? 

Answei\ Not that I know of. 

Question. Do you believe that a republican could go into your county, hold public 
meetings, freely and fairly discuss the principles of his party, and with reasonable 
zeal oppose the principles of the democratic party, and still be undisturbed ? 

Ansicer. I think he could. I do not think he would be disturbed at all. 

Question, Do you mean that a republican who lives in y9ur county could regu- 
larly and habitually do that without interference ? 

Answer. I do. I do not think he would be interfered with in any sha*pe or form. 

Question. Do you believe that a resident freedman could do it ? 

Answer. I hardly think a freedman could ; but a white man can do it. There are 
very few freedmen in our county in comparison with other counties. 
Quistion. Is there a democratic paper x)ublished in your county ? 
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Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question, What is the tone .and temper of that paper in regard to these outrages ? 
Answer. It does not say anything for or against them, and never has. 
Question. Do you believe that a paper could be sustained and live in your county if 
it openly denounced these Ku-Klux ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir; it could. 

Question, Do you believe it would be interfered with ? 
Answer. No, sir ; I do not think it would be interfered with. 

Question. Do you believe it would be sustained by the democratic party if it did so ; 
I mean in the way of patronage ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I think it would. 
Question. Are you a democrat or a republican ? 

Answer. I am neither. I was a Union man until the war, and I am nothing since. 
I did all I could for the Union until I could not do anything more, and then I give 
out. 

Question, Have you ever been interfered with ? 

Ariswei'. No, sir; there has been nobody interfered with in my settlement, either 
white or black, nigher than a mile and a half. They did send word by a black woman 
that they were coming to my house. 

Question. Do you mean by "they" the Ku-Klux? 

Answer, I suppose so. Some have been whipped occasionally a mile and a half 
from me. 

Question. What was the word sent to you ? 

Answer. If the woman told the truth, it was that they were coming to pay us a 
visit. 

Question, What reason had they to do that ? 
Answer. God knows ; I have no idea — not a grain. 
Question. They have not done it yet ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you know any of the witnesses here before the grSnd jury ? 

Answer. No, sir. There has been no person here at all out of my settlement except 
one boy that was wliipped. 

Question. Do you know whether any one has been reproached for having been here, 
before the grand jury? 

Answer. Not so far as I know. 

Question. Do yon know anything about the burning of the court-house ? 

Answer. I know it was burned. 

Question. W^ho burned it, did you understand? 

Answer. There are different opinions about that thing. Some say the Ku-Klux 
burned it, and some say private individuals. 
Question. W^hat is your opinion about it ? 

Answer, I am not able to extend my opinion that way. I was not within thirty 
miles of it. 

Question. What is the prevailing opinion in your county? 

Ansicer. That it was done by private individuals who had some bad case in <^nrt. 
Question. Were not those cases connected with thes6 outrages ? 
Answer. I do not know whether they were or not. 

Question. You say there is an opinion on the part of some that it was done by the 
Ku-Klux ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you not understood that the cases those private individuals wanted 
to get rid of by burning the court-house originated in this Ku-Klux organization ? 

Ans^rer. I think I have heard some such chat as that, but I do not know anything 
about it. 

Question. Is your county largely democratic ? 
Ansicei'. Do you mean taking black and all together ? 
Question. Yes. 

Answn\ It is about one-fifth, I think, taking blacks and all. 
Question. The democrats have about one-fifth majority? 
Answa', Yes, sir. 

Question. How do you vote yourself ? 
Answer. Since the war I hardly vote at all. 
Question. Why not ? 

Answei\ I was a Uniou man, as I told you before, but I effected nothing. So I an 1 
several of my neighbors concluded to let the thing lie after the war. 

Question, Has not your disposition to keep still and not vote originated from the 
great opposition tliere is to those who vote the republican ticket ? 

Answer. The reason I did not vote was because I could not have any effect by voting 
the Union ticket. 

Question. Do you mean since the war? 
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Ansive)'. I bavo not had mucb to do with it since the war. 

Question, It has not been because of the odium attaching to those who vote the 
republican ticket ? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question, Why has it been that you have not voted ? 

Answer. Ab I told you, it was because I could not effect anything by voting the Union 
ticket before the war. 

Question. I am speaking of since the war. 

Ansiver, Because I could not effect anything; one vote is not much any way. 
Question, Because there was a hopeless majority against you ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

'Question. Is there not a great deal of sconi and contumely heaped upon men who 
vote the republican ticket ; the radical ticket as it is called ? 
Answer, No, sir ; I do not think there is. I have some as good neighbors as ever 
" lived or died of that sort. 

Question, And who vote that ticket regularly and fearlessly ? 

Answer, Yes, sir ; and they are thought to be good, clever citizens by everybody 
else. 

Question. Did you ever hear of any republican or radical being a Ku-Klux? 
Answer. I do not know any Ku-Klux of any sort. 
Question. Is it not underst^ood that they are all democrats ? 

Ansiver, I have never heard that in my life. I do not know anything about that. 
Question. Is it not understood that they have a i)olitical jjurpose and object in their 
organization ? 
Answer: Well, I cannot answer that. 
Question. Is not that your belief ? 

Ansiver. It may be ray opinion, but I cannot answer to it more than that. 
Question, That is all we ask, your opinion. 

Answer. It seems like it runs that away. My object is to stay at home and attend to 
my own business, and that is where I want to be now. 

By Mr. Scofield : 

Question. How many of these whii)pings do you suppose you have heard of, from the 
beginning, in your county ; that is, heard of sufficiently to believe the statements to • 
be correct ? 

Answer. Do you mean in my county ? 

Question. Yes ; I mean all those done at night and by men in disguise. 
Answer. Well, I am studying ; I do not want to make any wrong statement, if I 
know it. 

Question. We do not want you to do that ; we want to get at the truth. 

Answer. Around on tho Walton line and the Jackson line there have been several ; 
. but no more than two or three in our county. There was a white fellow whipped there 
that was a democrat, and he never got a lick amiss, unless it missed him. His name 
was Dougherty. He sold goods there, and he insulted almost every woman that went 
there, and finally tried to pull a decent girl over the counter. He said he could do 
what he pleased with all who went there. 

Question. Do you think that these bands, who you say numbered from fifty to sixty, 
when they ride" about come from another county? 

Answer. I do. 

Question. From a distance ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; I do not think they are from my county. 

Question. You say you do not think they are organized in your county ; what you 
mean is that they come from another county ? 
Answer, That is Avhat I mean ; I do not think there is any in our county. 
Question. Do you think they are organized in the caunty they come from? 
Answer. I do not know. 

By the Chairman : 
Question, You say they whipped a white man who sold goods there ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What do you say he had done ? 

Answer. He tried t'o pull decent girls over the counter and screw them, saving your 
presence ; and he ought to have been whipped. 
Question. Did he seduce any of them? 
Answer. He said he did. 

Question. And it was known that he tried to force some of them ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. How many ? 

Answer. Well, the whole settlement pretty nigh. He said he could seduce any girl. 
Question, How much of a whipi)ing did they give him ? 
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Anstver. It was said they gave him a good whipping. 
Question. How many blows did they strike him ? 

Answer. I do not know; I did not live within twelve or fourteen miles. He was a 
democrat, but he has left the settlement. 

Question. How long did he stay after he was whipped ? 
Answer. Not but a little time. 
Question. What became of his goods ? 

An8we7\ I do not know. He went out of the settlement, and any man who will act 
that way ought to be whipped.. 

Question. Why did they not arrest him and try him ? 
Ansiver. I do not know. 

Question. You have laws against such conduct ? 

Answer. We ought to have, but I do not know why they do not do it. That was 
right down in the corner next to Jackson and Walton. 
Question. Tliey did not shoot him or hang him ? 
Ansiccr. O, no. 

Question, They whipped him, and he went off? ' * 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He was a white man and a democrat ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Suppose he had been a radical, either a white man or a black man, who had 
done any such a thing, do you think they would have let Kim off with whipping him ? 
Answer. I do not know. 

Question. Do you not suppose he would have been put to death ? 
Answer. I do not think they would have done anything worse than they did to him. 
Question. That is your opinion ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir; that is all I can say. 
/ 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. When this rasc?il was whipped, did every decent man in your community 
say amen to it ? # 
Answer. He did. 

Question. That is the feeling of your people in regard to such crimes, no matter who 
commit them ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. I understood you to say that you never saw a man in disguise in your 
county : that you never saw a disguise, and that you had not a particle of personal 
knowledge on the subject of these raicffe ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Therefore, when the chairman asked you whether he was to understand 
from you that these crimes were to be ascribed to them, I ask you if he could have un- 
derstood any such thing? 

Answer. I do not know anything ai all about it. 

Question. Let me ask another question about your people ; you have been a long timo 
in that community ? 
Answer. All my life. 

Question. You know the community well? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Since the time of emancipation have there been cases of colored people 
working land on shares for others ? 
Anstver. Yes, sir. 

Question. So far as your knowledge extends in such cases, is there a fair and just set- 
tlement with those colored tenants, in regard to the crops, by the owners of the land. 
Answer. There is. 

Question. Is there a good feeling between the white people and the black people in 
your settlement? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir, if they behave themselves. 

Question. Have you known cases of imposition by white landlords upon their tenants ? 
Answer. No, sir ; they all get along well ; they get the same as white people. 
Qmstion. They are treated as kindly ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. When elections come do they vote ? 
Ansiver. J nst as freely. 

Question. You say that you were a Union man, but you do not care to cast your "Vi^jte 
now ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. There is no intimidation to prevent you? 
Answer. No, sir ; I could vote as free as I wish. 

Question. You do not go to the polls, and others who were Union men with you do 
not care to go the polls i 
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Ansicer. No, sir. 

Question, Other white men who were members of the republican party have gone to 
the polls and voted freely ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you had republican addresses in your county ? 
Answer. Yes, sir! 

Question. Have you ever had a joint discussion of i^olitics there. 

Answer. I do not know ; I do not go out to meetings, and I do not recollect that fact. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. You have heard no colored man complain of ill usage or unfair treatment ? 
Answa\ No, sir ; I have had Ben Pullman four years, and 1 have treated him well 
and think well of him, and if he will behave himself I will still think well of him. 
Question. Have none of them ever complained to you of ill treatment? 
Answer. No, sir. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Oetolcr 28, 1871. 

JOHN HILL sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. State your age, where you were born, where you now live, and what is your 
occupation. 

Ansiver. 1 am about thirty-six years old. I was born in Cobb County, but I was 
raised in Gwinnett County, and now live in that county. My occupation is principally 
farming. 

Question. "What is the county-seat of your county? 
Ansiver. Lawrenceville. 

Question. Do you recollect the night when the court-house there was burned? 

Answer. I do ; I recollect that night distinctly. 

Question. When did you first hear that the court-house was burned ? 

Answei'. Early on Monday morning. 

Question. It was burned Sunday night ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you see any men in disguise passing your house ? 
Ansiver. I did not. 

Question. Did you see any men passing your kouse that morning ? 
Answer. I did not ; I did not live right on the public road. 
Question. Do you ikeej) liquor for sale ? 

Ansivei'. I" do not follow that business ; I have had some for sale. 
Question. Did any of these disguised people ever get any liquor from you ? 
Ansiver. Not that I know of ; not any disguised men. 

Question. Did anybody get any liquor from you the night the court-house was 
burned ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 
Question. Who were they ? 

Answer. A young man by the name of Hill, my own name. ■ 
Question. Is he any relation to you ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What quantity did he get ? 
Answer. He got about a piilt. 

Question. Are there such persons in your county and in your neighborhood as are 
called Ku-Khix ? 
Answer. W^ell, I think there are. 
Question. Have.you ever seen them going about ? 
Ansiver. I never have. 

Question. Have you heard anybody say that they belonged to it ? 
Answer. I have. 

Question. How many have you heard say that ? 
Ansiver. I have heard two say it. 
Question. Who were t^ey ? 

Ansiver. Mr. William Patrick and Mr. Fred. Patrick. 
Question. W^hat did they say about it ? 

Ansiver. They said they belonged to the concern ; to the Klan, 
Question. Did they say who else belonged to it ? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. Did you ask them any questions about it? 
Answer. I did not. 

Question. How came they to tell you that ? 
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Anstver. Well, we were talking about this Ku-Klux organization, and they seemed 
to think it was a considerable thing, or something of the kind. This Fred. Patrick, a 
young man, was drinking at the time he said it. 

Question, Did they both speak of it at the same time or at different times ? 

Answer. At different times. 

Question. How did the other one happen to speak of it ? 

Answer. He told me he was going to join the Ku-Klux. 

Question. What sort of an organization do you understand it to be ? 

Answer. The impression I have had is that it is rather political. 

Question. What were the politics of those men who spoke to you about it? 

Answer. They were democrats. 

Question. Did they tell you anything that the organization didj any of their doinga 
or operations ? 
Answer, No, sir. 

Question. Do you know whether they have different companies that they call dens ? 
Answer. I do not, any more than there has been different caves found in the settle- 
ment, not far from where I live ; different holes dug in the ground. 
Question. What sort of holes? 

Answer. They call them graves ; holes dug in the ground with a box in them. 
Question. Did you ever see them ? 

Answer. I have not ; I could have done it, for there was one but a few yards walk 
from where I lived. 

Question. How many of those holes have you heard of? 
Answer. Two. 

Question. Is it understood that the different dens have some sort of connection with 
each other? 
Answer. I cannot tell. 

Question. Is it understood that they have any connection with similar organizations 
in other counties in the State ? 
Answer. I do not know. 

Question. Have you ever seen any of the disguises that they wear ? 

Anstver. I never have. I could have seen some of the covers they lost off their horses 
at Mr. Fowler^s and Mr; Speneer's the same night the court-house was burned, but I 
did not go to see them. 

Question. How far is that from you? 

Answer. It is about two miles to Mr. Fowler's ; it was supposed they lost them. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. How old is this young man Hill, your kinsman ? 
Answer. He is nearly twenty years old. 
Question. Is he under twenty ? 
Answxr. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was he just in his ordinary clothes when he came and got this pint of 
whisky ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; he was. 
Question. What time of the evening was it ? 
Answer. About dark ; it was a pint of brandy. 

Question. How old was this young Patrick that you say was drinking ? 
Answa: About twenty years old. 

Question. Was he pretty drunk at the time he made the statement ? 
Anstver. He was. i 
Question. What did he say about it ? 

Anstver. He said, talking to his brother, " I have joined the Ku-Klux Klan. I have 
been sworn in." 

Question. And his brother said after that that he was going to join it ? 
Answer. His brother talked with me about it before that and since that. 
Question. Did he ever tell you he had joined it ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Those two young men are in your neighborhood? 
Anstver. They live in the Cains district. 
Question. That is all you know upon the subject? 

Anstver. That is as far as I know, only some threats they made to myself, but I did 
not regard them at all. 

Question. You have never been disturbed by them ? 

Answer. No, sir ; no more than they have threatened me ; I have never been visited 
by them. 

Question. You have never seen any of these people at all, or any of their disguises ? 
Anstver. I never have. 

Question. You have no knowledge on the subject except what you have stated here? 
Answer. I have not. 
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By the Chairman : 
Question. What threats have they made about you ? 
Answer. Well, they have threatened to give me the lash. 
Question. How did you get information of that ? 
Answer. I got it from my sister. 
Question. Do you know how she got it ? 
Answer. She heard them talking traveling along the road. 
Question. Did she tell you who they were ? 
An8ivei\ Yes, sir. 
Question. Who were they ? 

Answer, Mr. Mark Ellison and Mr. William Robinson. 

Question. Did she understand what they had against you ? 

Answer. They accused me of being a radical. 

Question. Was the accusation true ? 

Ansiven I voted for Grant for President at the election. 

Question. And for that they have threatened to whip jon ? 

Answer. I do not know that it was for voting for Grant particularly, but it was for 
being a radical. 

Question. What are the politics of those men who made the threat ? 
Answer. They are democrats. 
Question. How long ago has that been ? 

Answer. It was last winter ; I cannot tell you exactly how long ago. 
Question. Was it before your last winter's election or after ? 
Answer. It was after the election. 
Question. Did you vote at that election ? 
Answer, I voted the democratic ticket. 
Question. Why? 

Answer. Well, sir, I did not know that it would be safe to vote any other. I have 
always voted a mixed ticket. 

Question. I understand that you are a republican in your political sentiments ? 
Answer, I am, sir. 

Question. But you thought it would be the safest for you to vote the democratic ticket 
last winter ? 
Anstver. I did. 

Question. I wish you to tell us whether you suppose that you are liable to any inter- 
ruption in any way by reason of coming here to Atlanta and giving your test^imony. 

Answer. Well, I do not know that I really am, from the fact that I was subpoenaed 
to come here ; if I am liable to it I do not know it. 

Question. Suppose you had come here voluntarily, without being subpoenaed ? 

Anstver. My impression is, without knowing anything about it positively, that I 
would be in a little danger. 

Question. Do you know any other republicans or radicals wh9, like yourself, voted 
the democratic ticket, thinking it would be the safest for them ? 

Answer. I think my father did the same thing. 

Question. What is your father^s name ? 

Answer. Joshua Hill. 

Question. What is your occupation ? 

Answer. My principal occupation is farming; but I have been attending to my 
father's stallion-horse in the spring season for the last three years. When I am relieved 
of that my occupation is farming. 

Question. Are you the son of Senator Joshua Hill, who used to be in Congress ? 

Ansiver. No, sir ; I am the son of Joshua Hill, of Gwinnett County. 

Question^ You know by reputation the man I allude to ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know of any other persons in the neighborhood who voted the 
democratic ticket through fear ? 
Ansiver. 1 cannot certify to any. 

Question. You have heard none of them say anything about it ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Were those gentlemen in disguise on the road that your sister overheard 
making these threats against you ? 
Answer, No, sir. 

Question, To your knowledge, are they members of this organization ? 
Answer, I do not know that they are. 
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Atlanta, Georgia, October 28, 1871. 

B. H. TRUE sworn and examined. 

The Chairman. As this witness has been called at your instance, Mr. Bayard, you 
will please begin his examination. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Where do you reside ? 
Answer. In Madison, Morgan County. 
Question. How long have you resided there? 
Answer. I came there in November, 1865. 
Question. Have you been living there ever since ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. * 
Question. Where were you born ? 

Answer. I was born in the county of Monroe, New York, 
Question. Were you in the United States Army? 
Answer. I was. 

Question. What was your rank in that Army ? 
Answer. I was a lieutenant. 
Question. In what regiment ? 

Ansiver. The One hundred and thirty-sixth New. York Volunteers. 
Question. Did you serve through the war ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Where were you when the war closed ? 

Ansicer. I went home ; my home was in Lyman, near Rochester, New York. I re- 
mained there through the summer, and came to Georgia in November, 1865, 1 think, 
I came to Atlanta. 

Question. You had then left the Army ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you then go down to Morgan County and settle there ? 
Answer. I did.' 

Question. In what business did you engage ? 
Ansiver. In farming. 
Question. Did you buy or rent a farm ? 
Ansiver. I bought one. 

Question. Will you state what has been your reception by the people of Georgia since 
you came among them ? 
Answer. It has been friendly. 
Question. And kind ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you been successful in your farming operations ? 
Ansiver. I have been as successful as I could be under the circumstances. 
Question. As successful as your neighbors ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir ; more so. 

Question. Have you found among the i)eople of Georgia that your being a Northern 
man, and a Union soldier, has stood in your way and prevented your success in any 
way at all? 

Answer. I have never been able to detect it. 

Question. Have you met with rudeness or insult, because of your having been a 
Union soldier and a Northern man, since you came here ? 
Answer. Never. 

Question. Have you been constantly employed with your farming arrangements 
there ; have you been busy with them ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What hands have you employed ? 

Answei\ Mostly negroes ; I have had some poor whites, and some laborers from the 
North. 

Question. You have employed negroes chiefly ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are your relations with your neighbors around you those of the usual social 
courtesy that exists in the Northern states ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; so far as I have courted their society. 

Question. What is the condition of those colored people employed by you and by 
farmers around you ; are they generally contented ? 
Answer. They seem to be. 

Question. So far as you have been able to observe, what is the general treatment they 
receive? 

Ansiver. It has generally been good. I have heard of little disturbances occasionally, 
but never of that character that amounted to anything. 
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Question. So far as you have been able to observe, is the temper of the white men of 
Georgia fair and kind toward the colored people employed by them ? 

Atiswer. I think it is with all the intelligent jjeople. I know there are some excep- 
tional cases, but they are ignorant men, generally speaking, and in isolated places. So 
far as my observation has gone with the intelligent people, I know thera to be fair. I 
have been an officer of the State Agricultural Society for three years or more ; I helped 
to reorganize that body, and I have probably been as intimately connected with the 
prominent men of this State as most any other man in my position. 

Question, You are therefore enabled to speak as to the condition of things in the 
State ? 

Anstver. I think so. 

Question. Outside of your own immediate personal operations as a farmer ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. , 

Question. Do you know of cases through your country where colored men rent laud 
on shares, to return a portion of the products to the land owner ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; it is quite customary with farmers, though i)art of the farmers pay 
standing wages. 

Question. Do you know cases where colored men take land on that system ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do yon know that, as a rule, the settlements made by the land owners with 
those people are justly and fairly made f 

Answer. So far as I know, thej'^ are. I can state this much, that I have never yet had 
a settlement with the hands upon my farm but what I have had trouble. I take it f )r 
granted that Southern men have had the same trouble, and that it has probably origin- 
ated in the same way. Of course, I have no means of knowing definitely, but I take it 
for granted. The negroes are ignorant, and they are always inclined to be suspicious ; 
although a person may try to do justice by them, I do not think they appreciate it. 
That is my experience, and it has invariably been so. The more I have tried to reason 
with them, and to show them the whys and wherefores, I have only made it worse. 
Still, I have got along very well ; I have uo particular fault to find, only that they are 
in that fix, and I cannot heli) it. I have now hands that I hired when I first went 
there. 

Question. Then there are differences between them, growing out of these causes ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And complaints of their employers growing out of their suspicions? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. I think that, as a general thing, the complaints are groundless. 
There may be exceptional cases ; I would not say that there are no cases of unfairness 
on the part of white men. 

Question. That is, the usual amount of human injustice everywhere, I presume? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What would be the general public opinion in Georgia of the white man who 
■would wrong a negro in respect to his share of the crops ? 

Answer. I think it would be exactly the same that it would be in my own town at 
home. I speak of what I know, of the good solid men in our county. I do not honestly 
think they would uphold or sustain any such conduct. I have been unacquainted with 
the courts,. but I think I speak intelligently upon that point. 

Question. In the course of your residence here in this State, have you visited the 
courts of justice and seen them in operation ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you believe that the administration of justice in Georgia is reasonabl^y 
fair to all men of all classes ? 

Answer. Well, I think it is, so far as my own county is concerned. I have nevei 
seen anything in any of our courts there that I could make an exception to. Of course 
I cannot speak for all parts of Georgia. 

Question. Suppose a negro was really ^vronged by his landlord in a settlement, and 
should bring his case before the courts of your county, do you believe he would hav( 
justice done him by the judge and by the jurors ? 

Answer. I think that cases of that kind have occurred, where the negroes hav( 
brought their complaints before the courts, and I have never heard of any trouble or 
that score. I think they have always been fairly dealt with ; at least there has beer 
no complaint to my knowledge but what the courts have done as fairly by them as b^ 
white men. 

Question. Now, in regard to personal quarrels and conflicts, if any man, wdiite oi 
black, is the victim of an unlawful assault, whereby his person is endangered, wouU 
he have a chance in your courts there to punish the j^erpetrator, or to recover civi! 
damages for any injuries he may have received ? 

Ansive7\ There might be cases where he could, and there might be cases where h( 
could not ; I could not say as to that. But I know there never has been any troubh 
on that score. 

Question. In your opinion, would he have as good a chance here as in New York ? 
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I An8ivn\ I think so. But, let me state here now, I do not care how friendly I might 
"be toward the negro, I find that there is a natural antagonism against the race. I 
know it is so with myself, although I was brought up in New York. I ]irobably feel as 
» friendly toward them as anybody can, but there is an antagonism which we all have 
against the race ; that I cannot get rid of; I do not believe any man can. Still, I think 
if I was in a court of justice and sworn to uphold the laws, that antagonism would 
have no effect n\)oi\ me. 

Question. Do yon believe that the people of this country have more of that feeling 
of antagonism than you have yourself? * 

AnsR'cr, No, sir; and in some cases I do not think they have as much. I have seen 
cases where they were very forbearing, where I hardly could be so. That probably 
grows out of their loose and slack way of doing business, whereas a northern man 
^vould complain of it, brought up as he has been to do business strictly. I know it has 
been so repeatedly on our farm, and where I could hardly stand ifc. 

Question. Southern men bear with the delinquency of negroes more than you think 
northern men would? 
Answer. I think so. 

Question. In regard to public elections, is voting by men of all classes and colors free 
and uurt strained, according to law? 

Answer. In our town they have always voted without trouble; there has never been 
any unfairness that I heard of. 

Question. On either side ? 

Answer. On either side. I 
, Question. You have had six years exi)erience with colored people here ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have employed them yourself, and have seen them in the community? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What is your ox3inion or belief in regard to their reliability or otherwise, 
in their statements of facts, either as witnesses or otherwise ? 

Answer. I do not have much confidence in them; I do not honestly believe that they 
know when they are telling the truth. They have an indifferent way of talking and 
of dealing; I know it is so, so far as business on the farm goes. I think they feel as 
little unconcerned about it as j^ossible. I have seen intelligent negro men who knew 
what they were about ; but, as a general thing, I do not believe it is so. This experi- 
ence goes through all the details of farming, from one end to the other, their reliability 
in work, their reliability in statement, and everything of the kind. I have come to 
the conclusion that there is no dependence in them. From one end of my plantation 
to the other, there is nothing kept except under lock and key. I do not believe there 
is a negro man on my plantation that I would trust to do anything where it required 
the utmost confidence. 

Question. Do you believe that, without their being intentionally inaccurate in their 
statements, from their mental characteristics they are very unreliable in their accounts 
of transactions and things of that kind ? 

Answer. That is generally the case. 

Question. I understand you to say that the county of Morgan is as peaceable and 
contented a community as any on earth ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; there have been two or three little disturbances since I have been 
there; whipping a negro once or twice, I believe, but nothing that made any stir. 
Aside from that, it has been as peaceable as any place I ever saw. 

Question. You grew to manhood in New York, and have lived here since ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I will ask you whether, from six years experience in Georgia, you do or 
do not consider this State now as peaceable and orderly as the State of New York ? 

Answer. So far as my experience goes, it is just as peaceable, and I feel just exactly 
as safe in my town as I would in New York. 

Question. Would that be the case with any decent, respectable man of any politics? 

Answer. I think so. We have in our county about forty families from the North, and 
some of them are men who are as ladical as men can be ; and there are democrats 
there from the North. I have never heard of anybody being interfered with. They 
have always gone to the polls and voted, and nobody has said aught against them. 

Question. And the exiiression of political opinion there is as free on the one side as 
on the other ? 

Ansiver. I do not know that that really is the case, because as a general thing the 
disposition of the southern people is to think and talk more about politics than our 
people North. The people who come here from the North come for other purposes ; 
there is not so much stress laid by them upon political matters, as I know is the case 
with my southern neighbors. But that comes from the way they have been educated 
in these matters. 

Question. You mean that southern pcoi)le are more of politicians than northern peo- 
ple are ? 
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Ansiv€i\ I think so. 

Question. You say that there are in your county some forty northern families of dif- 
ferent politics, some of the one party and some of the other, and that they equally 
enjoy their privileges of speaking and voting, one as much as the other ? 

Ansicer. I think so. . 

Question, Do you think there is any discrimination against any of them because of 
their politics ? 

Answer. I do not believe there is a bit. 

Qiiestioif. Do you believe northern people would be welcomed here and received as 
fellow-citizens if they would come and settle themselves down here, without respect to 
politics ? 

Answer. That has been the case there. I do not believe there is one out of the forty 
there who would not bear testimony the same way. 

Question. The same* as you do ? 
/ An'swer. Yes, sir. If there is one among the number who would state differently, I 
Lave not yet heard of it. 

Question. Do you believe that the sentiment of the people of Georgia and the laws 
of the State of Georgia are sufficient for the i^rotection of person and property within 
her borders ? 

Answer. I think so. 

Question. That is your experience in the State ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I think that I would have just as much confidence in the court 
and jury of our town, provided it had intelligent people upon it, as I would hflve in 
my own town at home, that I would have justice done me. 

Question. And you think that would be the case with any other man of your character 
and standing without regard to his political affi.liations ? 

Answer. I do. 

By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. How much land did you purchase when you went to Morgan County in 
1865? 

Answer. I bought twenty-two hundred and sixty acres. 
Question. Have you that amount now ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How much of that land do you now retain ? 

Ansiver. I have sold off all but two hundred acres of it. 

Question. Did you for the time work the whole twenty-two hundred acres ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many men had yon then in your employ 1 

Answer. 1 think that the first year we had from forty to fifty, little and big. 

Question. And most of them colored ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When did you sell off your land ? 

AnsiL'e7\ I think we ran the plantation two years as a whole, and then sold part of it 
off. 

Question. So that you now retain for yourself individually this two hundred acre 
farm ? 

Answer. Myself and brother. 
Question. Are you a married man ? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. Is your brother a married man ? 
Answer, No, sir. 

Question. Have you yourself participated in politics to any extent since you came 
into this State ? 

Ansiver. No, sir ; I have not. 
Question. ILsive joa Yoted^ 
Answer. I believe I have voted once. 
Question. When was that ? 

Ansiver. I think it was for the constitutional convention, if I am not mistaken. 
Question. How did you vote? 
Answer. I voted the republican ticket. 
Question. You have not voted since ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Jliat was soon after you came down here ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I think it was, though I will not be quite positive. 

Question. Did you vote in 1868 ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You took no part in the presidential election? 
Answer. No, sir ; I think I was away at that time. 
Question, Did you vote last year ? 
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Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. You took no part or interest in that election? 
Aimcer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you go to the polls ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. But you did not vote ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Why not ? 

Answer. I did' not feel as though I wanted to vote. 
Question. What is the proportion of whites and blacks in your county ? 
Ansiver. I think there are some eleven or twelve hundred black voters and some five 
or six huudred white voters in the county, but I will not be positive about it. 
Quesiion. Did you take any interest in politics before you came south ? 
Answer. No, sir ; I never voted but once north. 
Question. What is your age ? 
Ansiver. 1 am tweuty-eight years old. 

Question. You say you did not feel as if you cared to vote ? 
Answer. No, sir. 
Quesiion. Why not ? 

Answer. I did not believe it would help the cause one way or the other; in fact, I 
did not care to vote. 

Question. Will you tell me frankly whether this was the reason — that you thought it^ 
best, on the whole, for your interest not to vote ? 

Answer. IVIy object in not voting was really what I have stated ; as I have told a 
great uiauy people in the county, I thought they put a great deal too much stress upon 
])oIitical matters; that I thought political matters were being run into the ground, 
and that it took away from the prosperity and industry of the country. 

Question. Now, to come right back to my question ; let us have an auswer that is an 
answer, and an auswer which I have no doubt you are entirely willing to give. Did 
you not refrain from voting because you thought it best not to vote, for your interest 
as a northern man settling there and living upon and working your farm ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I had no such idea. 

Question. What did you mean by saying that they put too much stress upon politics? 
Answer. Because people were getting uj) a great deal of excitement about political 
matters. 

Question. Eight there now ; you refrained from voting to avoid being mixed up in 
that excitement ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I did not want to have anything to do with it. 

Question. You believed that your way of life would be more quiet and your interests 
better subserved by refraining from taking any part in politics ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was it not because you wished to avoid the odium of voting the republican 
ticket ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What do yon mean by avoiding political excitement ? 
Answer. I eaine there for some other purpose. 

Question. And yon felt that you would get along best with your neighbors — the iieo- 
ple of the South — by not voting ? 
Answer. No ; I did not. 

Question. Was there anything about this excitement that you wished to avoid because 
you dreaded it ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Tell us more distinctly what yon mean by avoiding this excitement. 

Ansivei\ I do not know that I could give any better explanation than I have already 
done. It was an excitement that I did not care to have anything to do with, or to 
mingle in, and consequently I did not vote. 

Question. You did not vote because you wanted to avoid that excitement. Do you 
mean to say that no degree of reproach or disfavor attaches to a radical among his 
democratic neighbors by reason of his regularly voting the radical ticket ? 

Anstver. It would not to me. 

Question. I speak in general terms ; do you mean to say that, in the community 
where you live, no degree of reproach or disfavor attaches to a radical because he 
votes regularly the radical ticket at every election ? 

Answer. You are speaking of northern men ? 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. So far as I know, it has not, because there are men who came from my own 
State who live close to me 

Question. Do yon mean to say that no degree of disfavor attaches to either a southern 
or a northern man who regularly and openly votes a radical ticket? 

Ansicer. I do not think any such disfavor has attached to anybody, to my knowledge. 
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Question. Suppose that you had gone down there as you did, and had taken some 
interest in politics on the radical side, and these southern people who you say attach 
so much importance to politics had been on the other side, do you think you would 
have been met with the same cordiality as now ? 

Answer. I would have been treated just the same; I would have been just the same 
as I am now ; my name would have been B. II. True ; I would have been there just as 
I am now. 

Question. You would be received and treated just as cordially? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Suppose that a freedman had exercised the same activity in politics in 
that community as those southern men who give so much time to politics, and put so 
much stress on it, as you say, would he have been equally as well treated ? 

Answer. I do not think he w^ould. 

Question. Are you quite sure that the white man would have been equally as well 
treated ? 
Ansxcer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you heard of no instance of the ill-treatment of white radicals in your 
county ? 

Answer. I do not remember that I -have. I might have heard some remarks about 
them, but as for anything that would be considered anything beyond a remark that 
one politician would make against another, I do not think I have heard of anything, 
^ Question. Have you heard of the ill-treatment of any blacks there ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you know of the breaking open of the jail of your county and the 
shooting of a colored man there ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. When was that ? 

Answer. I do not remember the date ; it was a few weeks ago. 

Question. Do you know whether there has been any attempt to bring the men who 
did that to trial and to justice in the courts ? 

Answer. All I know is that there was an investigation held, and the verdict of the 
coroner's jury was that he came to his death by a person or persons unknown. 

Question. Have yon ever heard of any arrests having been made for that otfense? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not think tbere has been any arrests made. 

Question. Did you understand that that was done by an organized body of men ? 

Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. Have you heard of any Ku-Klux organization in your county ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have you heard of any raids or acts in your county that arc imputed to 
them I 

Answer. O, yes. 
Question. How many ? 

Answer. I think this one, and two others previouvsly. 
Question. You mean lirevious to this attack upon the jail ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. What were the other two cases ? 

Ansiver. One consisted in going to a negro's house, near Rutledge somewhere, and 
whipping him. The other was where a colored woman was shot in the leg by a stray 
shot. I was on the grand jury when the case was brought before the grand jury. 

Question. What was the action of the grand jury ? 

Answei'. A true bill was found against the parties, but they never could find who 
they were. 

Question. Was anybody ever arrested for that ? 

Answer. A number were arrested and brought before the grand jury. 

Question. You say you found true bills ? 

Answer. We found true bills against the act. 

Question. But no bill agaiust any person ? 

Answer. No, sir ; we could not find -any person. 

Question. Do you know of any arrest having been made ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not think there ever was any made ? 

Question. Is it understood in your county that that Ku-Klux organization is for 
political purposes ? 

Ansiver. No, sir ; I do not think it is understood that there are any Ku-Klux. As I 
said before, there are acts laid to the Ku-Klux. So far as I know, in our county, I 
think the whole idea of Ku-Klux is some band of ignorant men who go about in 
localities outside of the town and hatch up these things in their own heads ; that is my 
honest opinion. 

Question. For what purpose ? 

Answer. For the purpose they generally carry out — whipping, &c. 
Question. What do they whip any persons for ? 
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Answer. Well, tbat is hard to toll. 

(Question, Did you not understand fhat these bands, by whatever name you may call 
them, direct their attacks against radicals and colored people ? 
A'imcci\ I have no proof of that. 
Question. Did you not understand that to be so I 
J nsicer, No, sir ; not in our county. 

Question, Do you mean to say that you believe a democrat is just as likely to be at- 
tacked by these bauds as a radical or a colored man,? 

Answer. 1 have no means of answering that question definitely, because I do not 
know of any that has been attacked. 

Question. You do not kuow of any democrats that have been attacked ? 

Anstver. I do not know whether those negroes that were attacked were radicals or 
democrats, and I have never asked. 

Question. Is there any paper published in your county. 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What is it ? 

Answer. The Appeal and Advertiser. 

Question. What is the politics of that paper I 

Answer. It is an independent paper. 

Question. Neutral in politics ? 

A7iswer. It does not seem to have any politics, one way or the other. 
Question. Is it a reli<;ious paper ? 

Answer. No, sir; it has a little religion, agriculture, emigration, and business. 

Question. It has no politics ! 

Ansicer. None that I have discovered. 

Question. Are you a subscriber to that paper ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How does the editor vote ? 

Answer. 1 do not believe he has ever voted there. I ought to explain in reference 
to that paper. I said I do not subscribe to it; it is because I own it. 
Question. And publish it ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you say it takes no part in politics ? 
Ansicer. No, sir. 

Question. It favors neither the democrats nor the radicals ? 

Answa-. I do not think it does. I am issuing it in the interests of the community 
and of emigration. 

Question. Have you a copy of that paper with you ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. " f 

Question. Did you comment upon the shooting of that negro in the jail ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You said nothing about it ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you make any comment upon the outrages upon those colored people 
you have spoken of? \ 
Answe?'. No, sir. 

Question. You made no allusion to them ? 
Ansicer. No, sir. 

Question. You did not publish it even as an item of news ? 
Answer. No, sir. 
Question. Why not ? 

Answer. I was not publishing the paper then. 

Question. How long since you havo been publishing the paper ? 

Answer. One week ago. 

Question. Was it commented upon in that paper? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Which of those transactions I 

Answ€7'. I kuow the last one was ; I do not remember about the others, which were a 
coux^le of years ago. 

Question. Do you remember the way it was commented upon ? 

Answer. Yes, sff. 

Question. Wliat was it? 

Answer. It detailed the facts as they were. 

Question. Did it make any comment upon the facts? 

Answer. I do not remember exactly whether it did or did not. I think it had a little 
short editorial, but I do not know whether I read the editorial. I read what the jury 
had to say about it ; the foreman of the jury was a northern man. 

Question. Does your county generally go democratic or radical ? 

Answe^\ Radical. 

Question. Does it generally go radical ? 

4G a 
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Ansivei\ It did at tlio last election. 

Question. Have you known or heard of any attempts on tlie part of bands or individ- 
uals to disturb colored laborers upon farms or plantations f 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You have never known or heard of any such instances? 
An8wei\ No, sir. 

Question, Do you know how you came to be summoned hero as a witness ? 
Answer, Yes, sir ; I know now, bi\t I did not know when I got the summons. 
Question, How ^vas it ? 

Answefi\ I stepped into the Sun office 

Question. The Sun paper, published in this city ? 

Answer, Yes, sir ; I generally go there when I come to town, because I am a printer 
myself. I get to talking about matters and things, and I told him I was summoned 
before this committee. He made the remark that he guessed that he was to blame for 
it. I told him I did not know how it was. 

Question. The Sun is a democratic paper published in this city ? 

Ansivei\ They do not pretend to have any political sentiments ; they claim to be neu- 
tral, I think. 

By the Chairman : 
Question, Your paper is an independent paper like the Sun ? 

Ansiver, My paper is printed more as a business paper. I have a real-estate office, 
and I print it as au advertising medium of my business. 

By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. Your paper is independent in the same sense that the Sun here is ? 

Answer. I do not know about that. I publish what I please. 

Question, Do you go to the Sun otfice whenever you come into this town ? 

Answer, Not always ; frequently. 

Question. Do you go into the Era office? 

An8icet\ Yes, sir. 

Question. Do yoa go there as often as you go into the Sun office ? 
Answei\ No, sir. 

Question, The Era is a republican or radical paper ? 
Answe7\ I think it is. 

Question. Has not the Sun the name of being equally a democratic paper ? 

Answer. That I do not know ; I say it claims to be independent. 

Question, Are you correct in saying that it claims to be independent ? 

Answer, That is what their type says ; I have seen it in the paper. 

Question, They told you at the Sun office they caused you to bo summoned here ? 

Answer, The business manager said so. 

Question, Did you bring a letter of iutroduction to any member of this committee ? 

Ansiver, Yes, sir. When I was in the Sun office I told him- that I would like to see 
the committee that night, as I l^ad business in New York. I said, I am not acquainted 
with any member of the committee." 

Question. And they gave you a letter of introduction ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question, Is this [handing tho witness a letter] the letter you brought me ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. [The letter referred to is as follows ;] 

" Office of Daily and Weekly Sun, 
["Alexander H. Stephens, political editor; A. E. Watson, news editor; J. Heuly Smith, 
general editor and business manager.] 

'^AtlantUj Georgia^ Octoher 27, 1871. 
" My Dear Sirs : This will be handed you by Captain B. H. True, of Madison, Georgia, 
who has come in response to a summons of your committee. You will find him a gen- 
tlemen in whom the peoiDle of his county have confidence. 
" Truly, yours, 

"J. HENLY SMITH. 

" Messrs. Bayard and Vooriiees." 
By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. Do you take particular care to avoid politics iu your paper ? 
Answer, No, sir. 

Question. Do you believe if your paper should come out in open, bold denunciation 
of the outrages that have been perpetrated in that county by these bands, as you chose 
to call them, and in advocacy of radical principles and candidates, you would be un- 
disturbed in publishing it ? 

Answer. I do not think I would be troubled. 
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Question, You feel very confident of that ? 

Answer. I think so j I cannot tell what might happen. 

By Mr. Bayakd: 

Question, You have been asked in regard to the letter of introduction that yon brought 
me, and you have stated that the one I sho%yed you a moment ago is the one that you 
brought to me ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. You sent that letter to me with your card ? 
Ansim\ Yes, sir. 

Qutsiion, Did. you ever sec me in your life until you saw me this morning in the 
room adjoining this committee-room ? 
Answer, I do not remember that I ever saw you before. 

Question. Had you any intimation in any way, from any member of this committee, 
as to the subject-matter of your examination, or the questions to be put to you ? 

Answer. No, sir. And I would like to stat^- further, that I do not think my being in 
the Sun office, or anything of that kind, should be construed to mean anything in rela- 
tion to political matters, or anything of the kind, because I do not have anything to 
do with politics. I go equally as much to the other offices; that just happened so. 

Question, If this testimony of yours to-day were to be published in your county, 
would you have the least objection ? 

Answei'. No, sir; I would publish the whole of it. 

Question. Have you been in any way affected in the testimony you have given here 
by the belief that it would be seen and read by the people cf your county ? 
Answer. Not a bit. 

Question. I understand that the foreman of the grand jury who found the bills you 
have mentioned was a northern man f 

Answer. I said the foreman of the coroner's jury was a northern man. 

Question. The jury who found the verdict against the man who was shot in the jail ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and his name was Quimby. 

Question. What offense had that negro committed f 

Answer. He had attempted a rape. 

Question. Upon whom f 

Answer. Upon a j^oung white girl. 

Question. Who was she ? 

Answer. I have forgotten her name. 

Question. Was she a respectable girl ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The daughter of ti respectable family I 
Answer, I suppose so ; I never knew the family. 
Question. Was the negro named Charles Clarke ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know whether the girl's father was a Methodist clergyman, living 
tliree miles from the town of Madison ? 
Answer, I do not know. 

Question. I understand that this paper, which you have produced here at the request 
of the committee, was purchased by you a week ago ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; this is my second issue of it. 

Question. You design it chiefly as a circulating medium of your business as a real- 
estate agent ? 
Ansivei'. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you fill it with news and matters relating to your business ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You do not design it to become a political organ of any party ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. I understood you to say that there were eleven or twelve hundred black 
voters, and five or six hundred white voters in your county ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. At the last election the republican candidates were electe<l ? 
Aimver. Yes, sir. 

Question, Of what color are they ? 

Answer. Right black. 

Question. Do you know them both ? 

Answer. I know them by sight. 

Question. Can either of them read or write ? 

Answer, I do not know whether the one who was a member of the last ]*»g\aiiituro 
can read and write or not ; I think the probability is that he can write a liiSe But 
the other man is a very ignorant man, and a very lawless man. He has bewi what 
they called in slavery times a bad negro. 
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Question. Do the negroes of that county own mucli or any considerajble portion of the 
property of the county ? 

An8\vet\ J have seen a statement as to how many of them own real estate, hut I have 
forgotten now. I think that probably some thirty or forty negroes own lots or little 
pieces of land near the corporate limits of Madispn. 

Question. Is it not an exceedingly small fraction of the property of that county that 
is owned by them If 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The tax paid by the county falls most heavily upon the "white people ? 
Ans%c&i\ I should say so. 

Question. Those are the representatives that have been sent here to this legislature ? 
Ansiucr. Yes, sir. 

Question. If you had felt inclined to vote the republican ticket at the last election; 
would you have done so freely and without fear of any kind ? 

An8we)\ I would not have voted the republican ticket, and voted for a negro. 

Question. If you had been inclined to vote, would you have done it without fear of 
any kind ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you had any knowledge or experience of the treatment of colored 
people, since emancipation, by their former masters and mistresses ? 

Answer. I think that in a majority of cases tbey have been treated well enough. I 
have heard of cases where they have been badly treated, but as a general thing the 
negroes would leave such places j whether there was any ground for it or not, I can- 
not tell. 

Question. Have you known cases of kindness and protection of old servants by their 
former masters and mistresses ? 

Ansiuer. Yes, sir ; I think that a great many of the people were exceedingly kind to 
them. 

Question. I mean kindness growing out of their former relations % 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Do you think that the general feeling among white people in your county, 
and especially among the democratic white people, toward the colored people is the sum© 
as your own, as you have expressed it here ? 

Answer. I think so ; as far as I know, it is. We have come to the conclusion that 
the negro cannot be depended upon ; at least I have in my business. That was one of 
the 'things that made me sell out.* I became satisfied that as years went by the negro 
could be depended upon less and less, and the result is that I have sold out my farm. 

Question. You think that is the general feeling ? 

Answer. Yes, sir^ 

Question. You speak of having no fears about giving your testimony here. You are 
not afraid of being molested by the people of your county for anything you may testify 
to here before us t 

Answer. No, sir. I 

Question. You remark that you would not vote for a negro % 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Why not ? 

Answer. Well, because — I do not know that I can really explain why. There is 
an antagonism that I feel toward the race ; I do not feel exactly toward them as I do 
toward the white men. One of the great reasons why I would not vote for the negroes 
running in our county is that they are not intelligent. I do not know but if a colored 
man was equal in intelligeuce with a white man, and I believed ho was, I might vote 
for him. But if I thought the man was an ignorant man, and was going to be i)ut in 
office by voters who had not much intelligence, I would have more sense than to vote 
for him. 

Question. You would not vote for any man who was ignorant ? 
Answei\ No, sir ; white or black. 

Question. How much knowledge do you think a man should have before yoit would 
vote for him ; and how ignorant must ho be before he would be too ignorant for you to 
vote for him ? 

Answer. I could not answer that question. 

Qiiestion. Then I understand you to say, on further reflection, that if a colored man 
was intelligent enough for the position he was a candidate for, you would vote for him ? 

Atmver. I say there might be such a thing as a negro being intelligent enough, and 
that if I believed he was, I might vote for him. 

Question, Still you have a feeling of antagonism to his race that would embarrass you 
about voting for him any way ? 

Answer. Yes, sir j that is the way I feel. 
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Questim. Would yoii vote for any man who was in favor of negroes voting, and in 
favor of their having eqiial political rights with white people ? 

Answer^ I wonld not care about their voting or having political rights, provided they 
were not to hold office until they had some qiiaHfications, either of property or of edu- 
cation, especially of <iducatiou; I would he in favor of their voting. 

Question, Arc you in favor of white people having i)rox)erty or educxitional qualifica- 
tions before they shOuld bo allowed to hold office I 

Anmvcr, Yes, sir- 

QuefiGoJh Ts not holding office one of a man's political rights, if a maoa get votes 
enougli, or if the people want him to hold office und elect him to it 2 
Aimver. It seems to me that is so in these later times- 
Quesiwn. Has it not heen so in all times ? 
Answer, Well, I cannot say- 

■Question, Is not that regarded as a political right, a political right that «ome people 
are alS^owed and others are not allowed:; women xire not allowed to hold office, are they ? 
Ansiccr, There is uo vote against iL 

i^imtioiu ^Minors under twenty-one jea;rs of age are not allo-cred to hold office, are 
shey I 
Anstcer, 1 helieve not- 

(^ncstioii. That is a political right of which th^y aro deprived 1 
Aiisirer^ Yes, sir. 

Question. You^polic of a colored hoy w^ho was shot in jail, and you said he had at- 
tempted to .commit a rape. Do you sjieak from knowLedgo, or ^lo you mean to he 
imderstood as saying that was the charixe against himl 

Answer, That was the verdict of the jury. I was there at the trial. I was in the 
hotel the night the hand came there; I saw the 'iiegro himself, and I heard enough 
about 5t to be convinced in my own mind that those were the mihstantial facts. I do 
not think it is doubted hj anybody since tlien, except 'by some newspapers that seem 
to<loubt it. I believe anybody there who has any knowledge of it will bear the same 
testimony, 

Qiiesiion. Yon saw the negro after he -was shot I 
Answer^ Yes, sir- 

<Question, Where was he shot — ^^in what part of his person .? 

Answer^ I saw bullet holes through him near his heart, and one near his thigh- 

^ucsHjoii. Were his entrails exposed, -or shot out I 

Answej^ No, sir. 

<^uestion. Did you see his body stripped I 
Answer^ No, sir. 

Question. At what trial were you present f 
Answer. The coroner's inquest upon his body. 

'Question. Had he not been examined before Judge Barnett a few days before f 
Answer, I believe ho had. 
<}uestion. Were you present then I 
Answer.. No, sir. 

Qucstioiu You do not know what the action of the jud^e w:as ? 
Answer.. He was committed to Jail ; i know that. 
Question. Do you know upon what ground he was committed to jaill 
Answer, 1 have stated Jjefore, he was committed to jail because he had attempted this 
iTape. 

Qu-esUon. Was aiot the fact tMs ; that tlio judge examined the testimony and decided 
that there w^as not sufficient to hold him in custody ; and afterward the counsel that was 
prosecuting him, Tslx, I^eese, made a motion, or insisted that he should be ypit into jait 
again, and held until they could get further testimony I 

AnMcer, This as the first I have heard of that- 

Quesiion. Do you know it was not sol 

Answer.. No, sir; I do not know that it was so or was not so, except what I hear you 

sa^y- 

Question. You were in t©wn when he was shotl 

Anstcer. Yes, ^ir. 

Question. Where w^ere you ? 

Answer.. In the hotel, asleep. 

QuesUon. At wliat time of the night was he shot ? 

Answer.. I heard them making a noise in the hotel, and I got up as quick as I could, 
put on my clothes, and went down .stairs. There was nobody there, except three or 
5bur persons standing on the hotel steps. I asked what time it was^and I believe they 
said it was nearly I o'clock. . 

Question.. W^as that before or after he was shot 1 

Atmver. It was after he was shot. 

QiLCistioii, How Ion g after ? 
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Ansiccr, Just as soon as I heard the noise, I got uj) and went down as quick as I 
could get down. 

Question, Do you know a man by the name of Elijah Stone, or Store ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you know a man hy the name of Henry Hogue ? 
A7isiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know a man hy the name of John Hill ? 
Anstvei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know a man hy the name of ^yeldon Price ? 
Answer. I do not. 

Question. Do you know a man hy the name of James Anderson, a son of Doctor An- 
derson ? 

Answer. I guess I know him hy sight ; I do not know his first name. 
Question. Do you know a man "by the name of Greene S. Foster ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know a man by the name of James W. Reese ? 
Anstver. I know a man by the name of Reese, but do not know James Reese ; I know 
Isaac Reese. * 
Question. Is he a lawyer ? 
Answer. The lawyer's name is Seaborn Reese. 
Question. Do you know G. N. Dexter ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you see any of them there that night ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Has there been any attempt made to find out who was concerned in killing 
that boy in the jail, or to make any investigation in that direction ? 
Answer. I do not know of any, only the coroner's inquest. 

Question. Did this colored boy Clarke have an uncle there that he was living with ? 
An&wer. I do not know. 

Question. Was not an uncle of his whipped that same night? 

Answer. 1 heard there was a colored man whipped, but I never heard whether he 
was an uncle of this man or not. 
Question. What was his name f 

Ansiver. I heard his name at the time, but I have forgotten it now ; I might remem- 
ber it if I should hear it mentioned. 

Question. You did not hear that ho was any relation to this colored man Clarke ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What was he whipped for ? 

Answer. It was said that he was in front of the jail as the captain of a baud of 
negroes there, on the Saturday night before the killing, I think ; that was the charge 
made against him. 

Question. The negroes had been guarding the jail to prevent this boy from being 
killed ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir, that was said. 

Question. The charge against this man who was whipped was, that he had been of 
that company ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. Is this (handing the witness a paper) a copy of t-ho Sun which you spokeof 
&H an independent paper ? 
Answer. I think this is the paper. 

By Mr. Scofield : 
Question. Alexander II. Stephens is the editor of that paper ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. Does not the name of Alexander II. Stephens appear in this pajxer as one of 
its proprietors, and as its political editor? 
Answer. I think it does. 
Question. Do you not see that it does f 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bayakd : 

Question. I understand you to say that the testimony you heard at that time, the 
facts stated at the time this negro man was killed, left no doubt in your mind that he 
had attempted to ravish that young white woman ? 

Answer. I had no doubt, from what I heard. 
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By the Chairman : 

Question. What is the law in this State in regard to such an offence ; what is the 
punishment prescrihecl for it ? 
Ansiva', I think it is imprisonment in the penitentiary. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Octolcr 28, 1871. 

WAREEX DAVIS (colored) sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman: 
Question. State your age, where you were born, and where you jiow live. 
Answer. I will be forty-eight years old on the 13th of next February. I was born in 
Decatur, in this State, and I now live in Atlanta. 
Question. When did you come from Decatur ? 

Answer. Well, I was born there, but I do not suppose that I staid there but a short 
time ; my mother was hired out. That has been forty years ago. 
Question. How long have you been living in this place ? 

Ansu'er. Not all the time, every year; but, first and last, ever since the surrender. 

Question. Have you lived in any other county of the State since the suri'cndcr ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I came from Coweta last Saturday. 

Question. How long did you live there ? 

Answer. I went down there last January a year ago. 

Question. What made you come away from there? 

Answe7\ I could not stay. 

Question. W^hy not ? 

Answer. The Ku-Klux got about there. 

Question. What happened to you ? 

Ansiver. A man of the name of Jourdan Hancock asked me about three weeks before 
this happened if I wanted to sell my crop, and 1 said no. Ho said I had better sell it 
and leave there. He did not say anything more to me. But he and his brotlier-in-law 
made a plot to meet at a little place called Harrison, and at the request of their mother- 
in-law, run mo away. They i)romised to meet at Harrison on Monday evening. I 
happened to be there, but I did not know they had made a plot to meet there. Mr. 
Garrison saw me, and went on about a quarter, and stopped at a white gentleman's 
house, and asked if Mr. Hancock had been there that evening ; and he said no. Then 
he said, " Wo are going over to straighten out old man Warren, and he promised to 
meet me here ; we are going to try to buy out his crop, and if he will not sell it ; I in- 
tend to straighten him out." They came about 10 or 11 o'clock at night. 

Question. How many? 

Anstver. I did not see but two. 

Question. What did they do ? 

Answer. My dog found them out before they got to the house. I had got up to give 
my wife gome medicine. My dog began to bark, and I mistrusted something was about. 
I had a child in my arms, and I laid it down behind its mother, and started for the 
door. Just before I got to the door, they hollered, " Halloo." I went and opened the 
door part way, and said, What do you want He said, ^^Come here." I said, " Mr. 
Hancock, is that you?"- He said, '^Yes; come here." I said, "Let me put on my 
drawers." He heard mo jerk the other door open, and run ; ho found me out, and or- 
dered mo to halt, but I did not do it ; he fired, but he did not hit me. 

Question. How many shots did he fire ? 

Answer. He lired only once. I had to go through a mighty bad swamp about a mile. 
Four colored men heard my wife scream and heard a shot, and tbey came running up 
there. The colored men hailed my wife before they came into the house, and said, 

Betsy, what's the matter?" She hollered again. They said, " Hush !" and went in 
there and got up a light, and took all the things they could tote, and my grown daugh- 
ter, and started off. The men came up again and lired, and then they left a coffin on 
the fence. 

Question. What coffin ? 

Answer, This eofSn here. [Pointing to one he hiid before him.] 
Question. When did you first see the coffin ? 

An8tce}\ I came up here and tried to get some protection, and they sent me back to 
the county I lived io. 

Question. Who found the coffin ? 

Answer. Some white gentlemen saw the coffin first, and one of them proposed to bring 
it away, but the other said, No, don't move it." The old lady where I was hired said 
there were a hundred men there. The men sent word to my wife to go and get it and 
save until I come back, and she went and got it. 
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Question. Your understanding is that the coffin was left there the night they did the 
shooting ? 

Answer, Yes,*sir ; it was not there when the colored men went into the gate after 
my wife. The next morning my daughter and wife went there to feed the chickens, 
and they saw it, and it scared them, and they ran away. 

Question, A paper has been handed me here ; do you know anything about it ? 

Answer, Yes, sir ; that was inside the coffin. 

LThe paper is as follows : 

LOOK OUT FOR K K K 

If you are found in this country in fifteen day this shol be your doom and so you 
liad beter be on look out or the ku kucks will get you and this will be your resting 
place.] ^ 

Question, Was the coffin nailed up ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 
Question, Who opened it ? 

Answer, Some of the men who found it thought there mi^ht be something in it, and 
they opened it on Sunday, when I got back ; 1 was there when they opened it. 
Question. Were these marks on top of the coffin there when it was fouud ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. ' 
[The marks were as follows : Look out for the K. K. K. ~»- "] 
Question. Have you any reason to suppose who made that coffin ? 
Answer. No, sir ; I have not. 

Question. Were any of the men who were having this difficulty with you, mechanics 
of any sort ? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. Was there anybody in your neighborhood who made coffins or did other 
wood- work ? 

Answer. A man who lived Out where they were to meet is a mechanic ; but he says 
he did not make it, and the people say they do not think he made it. But Hancock 
was seen in a little town about six miles olf, on Monday } ho weut there in his buggy 
and was late coming homo. 

Question, What was the little town ? 

Answer, Sonora; and people think it was made there; but they do not know for 
certain. 

Question, Had you heard anything about the Ku-Klux up there in that county ! 

Anszcer, Not before that night at all. There was a colored man killed there the first 
year after the surrender, before I went down there. I went down there last January a 
year ago. 

Question. You heard nothing of them after you weut down there until this occur- 
rence? 

Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question, Have you heard of them since ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question, When was it they came to your house ? 

Answer, Near about the last of August ; I do not recollect the date. 

Question. Who is Jourdan Hancock you speak of? 

Answer. He lives in Merri weather County, and is the son-in-law of the old lady whose 
land I lived on. 

Question. Ho wanted to buy your crop ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, Did he make you any offer for it? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How much crop had you ? 

Answer. It turned out very sorry this' year ; it was so wet I did not have but little. 
When I went back the white people said they would protect me, and I gathered twenty- 
five bushels of corn and two bags of cotton. 

Question. Had you had any trouble with the old lady ? 

Answei\ No, sir; we had been getting along the best kind. 

Question. Did you have any difficulty in any way with her in your settlement ? 

Answa'. No, sir ; we settled just as smooth as I ever saw anything in the world. Sho 
has three sons-in-law. Sho wrote a note to one of them, Mr. Hollins. His little son, in 
carrying the note while he was driving a cow, dropped it, and a wltite gentleman found 
it, and read it, and told mc that the old lady was sending a note to her son-in-law, that 
she was getting very afeared of me, but she did not say what for. 

Question. Was that after these men made an attack on you ? 

Answer. No, sir ; it was before. She was sort of inclined to get them all to go and 
run me away ; but I do not think Mr. Hollins had anything to do with it. 
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Question, Do you suppose the old lady had anytMng to do with it ? 
Ansiva\ She was the one that put them up to it. 
Question. Had she said anything at all to you about going away ? 
Answer, No, sir; hut she had been putting out her threats to other people, that she 
allowed to have me rousted away from there. 
Question. What reason did she give ? 

Ansicer, I do not know ; she had not observed anything to me at all ? 

By Mr Bayard : 
Question. When were you shot at in this way ? 
Answer. On Monday. 
Question. When? 
Ansiver. This year. 
Question. Lately? 
Answei\ Yes,, sir. 
Question How long ago. 

Ansu^er. It was near the last of August ; I do not recollect the day, but it was pretty 
close to the last of August. 
Question. Did you come right aw^ay ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When? ' * 

Answer. That same night. 

Question. Wliere was that box found — that miniature coffin ? 
Ansiver. Near my door, on the fence. 
Question. How far from the house ? 
Answer. Between six and eight steps. 
Question. How long after the shooting? 

Ansiver. I do not know how long when it was laid there; it was not there the first 
shot, for the colored men w^ent ui^ through the gate to get my wife, for they knew I 
was either killed or gone ; they went uj) there to take care of her, and it was not there 
then. 

Question. When did you find it after that ? 

Ansiver. The last time they shot six times, and it is supposed the coffin was left there 
then ; it was there the next morning. 

Question. Your wife was afraid to feed the chickens on account of that coffin ? 
Ansivc7\ Yes, sir. 

Question. Because that box was sitting on the fence? 
Answei'. Yes, sir. 
Question. Who found it ? 
Answei'. A white man. 

Question. The colored men did not see it at all? 

Answer. No, sir. My wife and daughter were the first who saw it when they w^eut to 
feed the chickens. 

Question. And they were afraid to go there? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. W^hen did the white people see it ? 
Answer. I do not know how long before. 
Question. When did you see it first ? 

Ansiver. That was x)ut there on Monday night, and the Sunday following I w^ent 
back. 

Question. Where was the box when you first saw it ? 

Answer. Out in an old field, covered with leaves and rags and things. 

Question. Who put it out there ? 

Answer. I do not know exactly, whether my wife or a colored man did it. 
Question. She got very much lightened about it ? 
Answer. I reckon so. 

Question. Have you got over any fright about it ? Does it alarm you as it sits in tho 
room? 

Answa'. No, sir; if it had, I never would have brought it here. '[Laughing.] 
Question. Do you laugh when you look at it? 
Ansiver. Just as well to laugh as to cry. 

Question. Is there anything there to alarm you now, as you look at it ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have you ever measured it ; do you know how long it is ? 

Answei\ No, sir.^ 

Question. You brought it hero ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. • 
Question. How long have you been waiting to be examined ? 

I came here Monday. 
Question. Waiting to be examined in this case, with that coffin, since Monday? 
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Ansivcr. Yes, sir. 

Question. You say two men came to your house and you knew them both ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question, You had had some difficulty with an old lady ; she was disi)leased with you 
for something about the crops ? 
Answer. She had never said a cross word to mc. 

Question. You found from others that she was displeased with you for something con- 
nected with the crops ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairinian : 
Question. What made you go away ? 

Answer. I did not go away until they got after mo and shot at me. It looked like I 
had better get away, or I would bo killed. 
Question. Why did you not go back ? 

Answer. I have brought my wife away now; there is nothing to go back there now 
for, and I do not intend to go back. 
Question. Why not? 

Answe)\ It would not do ; they would kill me ; I know they would. 
Question. What did you understand to be meant by this little coffin with the marks 
on top of it and the papei* inside of it? 
Answer. I should have thought it meant death; I do not know what else. 
Qtwstion. You so understood it ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you acted on that belief? 

Answer. Yes, sir. That was what scared my wife the next morning, thinking that 
meant that they meant to Idll me if I was found there any time. 



Atlanta, Geokgia, October 23, 1871. 
GREENE WESTMORELAND (colored) sworn and examined. 

By the Chairinian : 
Question. State your age, where you were born, and where you now live. 
Answer. 1 am now thirty-six years old. I was born in Spalding County, Georgia, 
and I now live in Atlanta. I came from Spalding, about ten miles from Griffin. 
Question. When did you come from there ? 

Answe}\ It has been about four months since I have been there. 
Question. What reason had you for leaving there ? 
Answer. Because I and a white gentleman got into that fracas. 
Question. What about that fracas ? 

Anstcer. I was up here, and I used to go and see my wife once a month. During the 
time I was up here one of my children was taken sick and Dr. Nnnnally w^cut there, 
and charged two dollars. I went over, and he told me he wanted the money. 
I said I did not have it, but that I w^ould get it as soon as I could, and my w ife would 
pay it before I went back again. I came on up here. He was down at a grocery be- 
tween Griffin and my house, and as I went by there I stopped to get a drinks lie 
eame up and asked what I wanted. I said I did not want anything; that I was just 
going by. He said, "Are you going back to Atlanta ?" I said, " Yes, sir." He said. 

You are an Atlanta gentleman?" I said, "No, I am no gentleman at all." lie said, 
" Yoii are above working on a farm ?" I said, " No; but I can make more money at 
Atlanta than down here." He then ran out and imlled my coat j)lurab olf of mc, that 
my wife's master gave me, and he cut me twice. He ran in there and sai<l, " Jim, what 
do you mean." He kept coming on mo ; after I pushed him away he kept throwing 
rocks at me. My wife's master said, " Go away and go home ; what are you hero for ?" 
I said, " I came by to get a bottle of whisky for my wife." I went away from the grocery, 
and went to a blacksmith's shop near there. He came in there and i)icked up a long- 
bar of iron and struck at me. I knocked oif the lick with my arm, but it liked to have 
broken my arm. I went back and sat until I got better, and I have staid here over 
since. I wrote for my wife, and she came up here, and then I wrote for my things, 
and the widow Dunn sent them. 

Question. Did you try to get this "man arrested and punished? 

Answer. I went to Griffin and talked with several about it, and they said, " Wo aint 
agoing to do anything for you ;" they all hang together. 
Question. How many people were present ? 

Ansicer. A great many. In the country, on Saturday evenings, there are a great many 
at the grocery ; there were some ten or twenty there. I thought it would not do for 
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me to fight him, and I jnst took every lick, and did not raise my hand except to keep 
off as many licks as I could. 

Question, What reason had he for treating you in that way ? 

An8wei\ Only this little account, and hecause I lived up here. He was a man that 
did not like a hlack person to have privileges. There is as much difference hetween 
him and A. Nunnally, his brother, who is a lawyer, as there is between night and day. 
They are both democrats, but there is a great deal of difference between the two men. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. How long have you been here ? 
Answer. I do not know ; since about Tuesday, I believe. 

By the Ciiairmax : 
Question. What made you come hero ? . . 

Ansroer. Because I wanted something done with him about it. 

Question. You came here to let us know how you had been treated, so as to have some- 
thing done to redress your wrongs ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir, of course I did. I tell you all what was done to me, and God Al- 
mighty knows I cannot tell you how bad I was done. White people there who are aa 
rank rebels as any in the world said it was a scandal. One said if he had been theio 
it should not have been done. The way he acted to me was just a scandal for all the 
world, and I took it, every bit. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. People down there who are rebels did not like it ? 

Answe7\ They were opposed to it themselves and said it was not right. 

Question. Had this man been drinking a great deal when he attacked you ? 

Answer. He was drinking some. He was a powerful man to get drunk sometimes. 
I will not say he was drunk, but my wife's master came home and said that Jim Nun- 
nally was drunk. 

Question. You were protected by your wife's old master ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What is his name ? 

Ansiva\ John Parson ; and he will tell you the same words. 
Question. He was a good friend of yours ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, because he used to own my wife. 

Questimi. Is that the way there, that people who used to own colored folks will take 
up for them when they get into any trouble ? 

Ansicer. Some of them will, and some will not. Some feel for black ones all the 
time, and some do not care what becomes of them. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Oetoler 23, 1871. 
SIMON ELDER (colored) sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. What is your age, where wore you born, and where do you now live ? 
Armcer. I am fifty-six years old, going on fifty-seven ; I will be fifty-seven next cot- 
ton-planting time ; I was born in Clarke County j and I now live in De Kalb County. 
Question. When did you leave Clarke County"? 

Aimm\ This very next month, about the middle of the month, will be two years 
ago. 

Question. Why did you leave ? 

Ansivcr. Because I was compelled to leave by the Ku-Klux, or what they call Ku- 
Klux, anyhow ; I do not know what thej^ were, but they were ill-advised men. They 
came to my house on Saturday night about 11 o'clock in the night. There was no one 
There but me and my wife, and we were sitting down laughing and talking just before 
they came in. It was a mighty cold night. She observed to me, "Come, old man, 
let's go to bed." Said I, Old lady, you can go on and lay down, and I will come di- 
rectly." . The fire was very warjn, and I was lying down before the fire, for I was tired. 
I droi)ped off into a little dose of sleep. But as near as I can recollect it was about 11 
o'clock when they carried me out of the house. When I waked up they W6re knocking 
at the door. It was just like a whole gang of rocks coming against the door. I jumped 
up and said, "Halloo!" By that time they flung the door down, and fell against me. 
When they did that my wife says that four of them jumped on me at once and com- 
menced beating me over the head with clubs that they had. One of them said, " You 
damned radical son of a bitch, we intend to put an end to you." Said I, "Lord, have 
mercy!"— just so; I recollect saying that. The man who was beating me over the 
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bead sort of stopped beating me tben, and asked me if I bad a i)istol in tbc bouse. I 
eaid, "Tbe pistol is not bere ; I bougbt it for my son, and be is now eitber in Atlanta 
or in Augusta, I do not know wbieb. He bas an uncle living iu Augusta, and be may 
be tbere. He carried it off witb bim.'' He said, ''You are a damned liar; tbat pistol 
is in tbis bouse, and we intend to bavo it tbis nigbt or kill you.'' Now, gentlemen, I 
told tbem tbe trutb ; tbe pistol was not in tbe bouse ; my son Iiad carried it off. One 
of tbe men wbo was out of doors — I knew bis voice very well — said, God damn liim, 
fetcb bim out bere." Tbey tben dragged me out of tbe bouse and carried me off. Wben 
tbey did tbat, I asked tbem if tbey pleased to let me put on my sboes; it was migbty 
cold. Said be, " No, God damn you, you need not put your sboes on ; we are Yankees 
from tbe Federal City, and we will bave you in bell before to-morrow nigbt tbis time." 
Tbey took me out, and dragged me over tbe fence, and got me into tbe big road, Tbey 
asked me if I could run. Tbey bad been beating me, so tbey wanted to see if I could run 
or not. Tbey beat me over tiEie bead ; as God would bave it, tbey did not beat my legs. 
I went blundering along making out tbat I could not run. Tbey ran along by the side 
• of me. Wben I got along down by my patcb fence I struck tbe w^oods, and one came 
out from there and said something that I could not understand. Tbe others were 
dressed in white ; I did not see how be was dressed. They made me go into tbe thicket 
of woods, and there it looked almost like a judgment to me. I thought my wife was 
in the house, but there she was up in the woods. They bad tied their horses out tbere 
when tbey went to tbe bouse. When they got me out tbere tbey got around me and 
ordered me to strip myself as naked as ever I came into tbe world. I was qualified of 
their voices, but they bad their faces in disguise, and all bad uniforms on. I thought 
I would as quick die with a quick pain as a slow fever, and I made a spring and ran 
off. They shot tbe third time at me, and put one bullet through an old pair of breeches, 
but I got away from them, clear. One of them said, " God damn him, he dodged down 
bere." Tbis is what my wife told me when I got back. They said, "Hunt about; 
bunt about !" but I had run clear away from tbem. One said, Now^, gentlemen, isn't 
tbat a damned shame for one damned old nigger to get away from as many men as we 
are here?" That is what my wife said she beard them say. Tbey thought that I had 
a pistol, and I reckon tbey expected that the pistol Avas out somewhere there, and that 
lorobably I would run for it and come back and shoot some of tbem. They went to her 
and said, "Where is ho?" She said, "' I don't know ; I bave not seen bim since you all 
bad him." They said, " That's a damned lie ; you know where be is ; if yoii don't 
tell I will blow your brains out." They bad my wife out there in the woods, and 
one said, "Aunty, I expect you can get back to tbe bouse ; and men, you had better 
get away from bere." I saw them as they all came up the lane before me. I was in 
the brier patcb. Tbere was a long row of tbem, two at a time, as long as from bere to 
that Avhite house. [Pointing through tbe window at a bouse.] 
, Question, How many do you suppose tbere were in all ? 

Answer, I thought there were about thirty. There were two wbo beat me, and I am 
qualified of one wbo beat me, for be could not alter bis voice so I could not catch it. 

Question. Wbo was that ? 

Answer. Jourdan Elder. 

Question. What had they against you ? \ 
Answei\ Nothing on God's earth, only tbey told me tbat it was because I was getting too 
much for tbem. I paid tbis very man w^ho beat me over my head. I rented land, and 
I and my wife and son and daughter paid the taxes. I paid that man for thrashing 
223 bushels of wheat for me ; I paid the toll on it ; I paid nobody else about there. 
Question, What did they say to you about a radical ? 

Answer. They said I was a damned old radical, any how, and tbat tbey would have 
me in bell betwixt then and to-morrow nigbt at tbat time. 
Question. What did tbey mean by calling you a radical ? 

Answer. Because I voted the- republican ticket ; that is what they meant. Tbey could 
not turn me in any other way ; I would vote tbat way. 

Question, Do tbey call republicans radicals in your country ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; tbey call them radicals tbere. 

Question. Did they hurt your wife at all f 

Answer. She can give her evidence about what tbey did. 

Question. Have tbey troubled you since ? 

Answer. No, sir. 1 staid tbere that night; I kept traveling from one place to 
another all tbat nigbt. I concluded I would go to the Ijouse of the man I rented laud 
from. After I got shut of them, and tbey were all gone, I put out to bis house, 'about a 
mile and a half. He and bis wife were sitting up by the fire wben I got tbere, about 
midnight, I reckon. His son, that was always tbere witb us, I rented a little quarter 
from. His son was there and in tbe room, and when I was showing tbem, and bis wife 
was pouring stuff over the wounds on my bead ; be came out of tbe room and claimed 
to be sick. I found him at home wben I got tbere. He might bave been there. 

Question. Were those men all disguised ? 

Answer. Every one. 
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Question, What do they call that kind of men in your country ? 
Ansivcr, They call them the Ku-Klux men. 

Question, Have you ever heard of their being out at any other time ? 

Anstcer, I did not finish telling how long I staid there. I staid there the balance of 
Saturday night, Sunday, and Sunday night, and part of the day Monday, I started 
from there ; I hired a wagon to carry me to Madison depot, and then I got on the train 
and left and came to Decatur, in Do Kalb County, and I have lived there ever since. 

Question. When did you come to Atlanta ? 

Ansiver. I came here Monday morning, I and my wife both. 

Question, What brought you here ? 

Ansicer. I did not know anything about this committee, but there was a colored man 
up here on Saturday that found out it was here, and he came down and told me about 
it. I have rlways been wanting to report these men to somebody or other that I could 
depend upon, and I trust in God you are men I can depend upon. I have come hero 
and 1 have been here ever since, I and my wife both. I had §5 Monday morning, and 
I paid it all away last night to go backward and forward on the train, and this morning 
me and her took it afoot and walked here. 

Question. Had you heard of the Ku-Klux around in that county before ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir; over and often and divers of times since. 

Question, What are they doing ? 

Answer. Going about destroying and disturbing everything they can of the Union 
party. Well, this man's son told me, the very day I finished cutting my wheat, ' ' I 
ought not to begrudge it, but I do ; you will never have another chance." I do not 
know that he was there ; I will not say that. 

Question, Do you know of any that were there besides the one you have told 
about ? 

Answa\ Yes, sir ; I would qualify to the two that ran beside me. 
Question. Who were they ? 

Answer. One was James Dillon and the other was Louis Anderson. There were two 
more, but I would not qualify to them ; but there have come some little points since 
that tell me of the fact that those two were Bill Marshall and John Marshall, 

Quesiion. Did you make any attempt to have them arrested and punished ? 

Answer, My God! I was for getting away and saving myself; I did not stay there 
long enough. They met a colored man and told him,' * By God! we did not get him 
to-night, but we will see him again in a short time." I could not rest there ; I expected 
that they aimed to kill me and my wife too. They went all over the house. They 
pulled my wife out of bed. She had on her dirty clothes, that she had been trying up 
a little lard in. When she lay down she took my pocket-book and put it in her dii'ty 
clothes, and they walked all over it and did not find it. 

Question. Had you any children? 

An8ica\ I had one by this woman, and one who was gone with the pistol. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Octoler 28, 1871. 
MAEY ELDER (colored) sworn and examined. 

By the Chalumax ; 
Question. State your age, where you were bom, and where now live ? 
Ansicer. I am about thirty-three years old ; I do not know where I was born ; my 
mother died when I was small ; I now live in Decatur, De Kalb County. 
Question. When did you leave Decatur? 
Ansicer, Monday morning. 
Question. How did you come here ? 
Anstce)\ 1 rode on the train. 
Question. What was your object in coming here ? 

Answer, Because I had been Ku-Kluxed. They came to my house on Saturday. Wo 
had sold a bag of cotton, and my husband went over to tho store and bought a sack 
of salt and some clothing and some winter shoes for us. I had a cotton patch around 
the house, and they all got over the fence in the low corner, next to the spring, and 
ran against the door. I did not think they were going to interrupt us in any way. We 
had heard of the Ku-Klux, but it was a good while ago. They broke down the door, 
and as the old man jumped up, they slung him back against the fire-place, and they 
had some sticks with notches in the end of them, and they beat him over the head. 
He hollered some time, and they said if he hollered they would blow his brains out. 
I hollered for some time, and they slapped me over the head, and told me they would 
knock my brains out. They carried him out of doors, and jerked him over the fence. 
Then some of them told him that if he could run, to run. Two had me, one on one side 
and one on the other. I was just as good as naked, and it was a powerful cold night. 
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Tbey took me into the woods, where they had horses all dressed off in white clothes. They 
. told the old man to pull his clothes o% and he stepped back as though he was going 
to pull his coat oil], and then ran. They shot at him three times, and then tried to 
find him. They said to me, " Where is he?" I said, I don't know; you had him 
last." They said, '^Aunty, you can run back to the house.'' I Avent back, and did not 
see them any more. They asked where the nearest grave-yard was ; and they said 
they would have us in hell before next night ; that they were from Washington. They 
were all disguised. 

Question. Did you know any of them ? 

Answer. I knew Jourdan Eider, Bill Marshall, John Marshall, Henry Anderson, and 
Louis Anderson ; those are all I knew. 

Question. What did they do this to you for ? 

Answer, I do not know, unless it was because we were making a great deal and do- 
ing well. We were two quiet, hard-working people, doing well ; we had no children. 
Question^ How much did j'ou get for your bag of cotton 1 

Answer. I disremember how much. It was a five-hundred-pound bag of cotton, and 
/ I think it was twenty-cents a pound. 

Question. How much money had you ? 

Answer. We had killed our hogs, and I had been trying up some lard, and I had 
on a dirty dress. I threw it on the floor. There was a hundred dollars in the pocket ; 
' and they trampled all my things about on the floor, but they did not find that. I had 
a hundred dollars in the wardrobe, and they went to the door, but did not get any of 
it. We had about ^10 worth loose. 
Question. What was it ? 

Answer. Some wheat we let some men have. They never paid us for it, for I was anx- 
ious to get away. 

Question. Have those men ever been punished ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question, Why did you not have them punished ? 

Answer. Well, I did" not know where to go and report them at until I came up here. 
I heard of this committee, and I come up here. 
Question. You came her to let us know about it ? 

Anstcer, Yes, su\ I did not know that any such thing was going on until Sunday 
evening, and I came up Monday. 

By jMr. Bayard : 
Question, Do you think these people meant to rob you ? 

Answer. I think that was their aim ; and I expect if my husband had not got away 
they would have killed us both. 

Question. Where those men you have mentioned all white men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; but I will not say for certain that all who were there were white 
men, for I think there were some colored men along with them. 
Question. Who is the judge of that county ? 

Ansiver. I do not know. We never had anywhere to go to court at all; we never 
had direction, about court in any way. 

Question. How long before you came away from there ? 

Answer. I do not think it has been quite two years since we came away from there ? 
Question. Was it two years ago that this took place ? 

Answer. I think the last of next month will be two years since I left Clark County. 

Question. This thing occurred two years ago ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; mighty near two years. 

Question. Did you come to Atlanta from that placo ? 

Answer. No, sir ; we went to Decatur. 

Question. You did not make any complaint to anybody ? 

Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. You did not go to Governor Bullock ? 
Answci\ No, sir. 

Question. Was not General Terry, a United States officer, here ? 

Answer. I do not know ; I did not know anything about this business at all until last 
Sunday evening. 

Question. ,Did you know these people on that night, or have you thought it over and 
learned about them since ? 
Anstcer, Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you know all of them that night ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir ; for the man who jumped on my husband was the man who got out 
ray wheat. 

Question. Was he a working man ? 

Answer, No, sir; he traveled about with a thrashing-machine. 
Question. Was he a common man ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
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ii£Stion. A working man ? 
Answer, He went about getting out wheat when wheat time came. 
Question. Was he a man of bad character ? 

Ansiver, I do not know that I ever heard much bad character about him j but he 
would go out patrolling and whipping black folks. 
Question, He had that reputation ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. He asked my husband if he was not afraid to have democrats get 
out his wheat, and asked him what he was. My husband said he was a radical ; and 
he said said, We democrats don't care about getting out damned radicals' wheat." 

Question, Your husband employed him to get it out ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you pay him for it ? 

Answer. He paid him toll-wheat for it. 

Question. Did you pay your reut when you came away ? 

Ansicer, We did not have any rent to pay ; we gave the man we lived with a third 
and a fourth. 

Question. That was his share ? 
Answei\ Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 
Question, You say you think there were some black people along ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you know any of them ? 

Answer. I will not say for certain I knew who they were, but I know there were 
some colored men along. 

By Mr. Bayakd : 
Question. Were they disguised too ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 
Question, You had no idea who they were ? 
Answer, No, sir. 

Question, Do you think all those people live right there in the neighborhood ? 
Ansiver, Yes, sir ; they were neighbors close by. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Octoler 28, 1871. 
ROMULUS MOORE (colored) sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question, What is your age, where were you born, and where do you now live ? 
Answer. I will be fifty-three years old on the 17th day of next December 5 I was bom 
in Taliaferro County, Georgia j and I now live in Atlanta. 
Question. What is your proper home ? 
Ansicer, My proper home is in Columbia County. 
Question, In what place ? 

Ansicer. About a mile from Thomson, on the Georgia railroad. 

Question. Were you born a slave or a free man ? 

Answer, I was born a slave. 

Question, When did you become free ? 

Answer. In January, 1858. 

Question. In what way ? 

Anstvei*. I was sold at the division of my old master's estate, and I bought myself. 
Question, Have you been living as a free man since that time ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Where were you during the war ? 
An8wei\ I was in Columbia County. 
Question, What were you doing? 
Answer, Blacksmithing. 

Question, How have you been engaged since the war ? 

Answer, Since the war, part of the time I have been blacksmithing; and part of the 
time I helped to reconstruct the State. 
Question, What did you do ? 

Answer, I was selected at first as one of the most competent for registrar ; after that 
I was nominated and elected to the constitutional convention ; and after that I was 
elected by the same people to represent the county in the legislature. 

Question, In which branch ? 
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Jnsirer. In the lower branch. 

Question, \yhere were you from the time yonr people were expelled from the legis- 
lature until yon were restored to yonr seat ? 

Jnstce)'. I was the best part of that time in Atlanta. 

Question. Since the adjourmnent of the legislature where have yon been? 
Ansiver, Part of the time I was at Crawfordsvillc, Taliaferro County, -and iiart of the 
time in Atlanta. 
Question, You say you were employed as a registrar ? 
Ansu'Ci'. Yes, sir. 

Question. Why did they select a colored man, and not a white man ? 
Answer. The order was to have two white men and one colored man. 
Question. And you were selected for the colored man ? 
Anstnr. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who were the white men ? 

Answer. Mr. James Anthony, from Columbia County, and Mr. Gilbert, from Wilkes 
County. Wilkes, Lincoln, and Columbia Counties were put into one registration 
district. 

Question. What is the proportion of colored and white population in Columbia 
County? 

Avsiva'. When the first registration was made, there were 600 whites and about 1,800 
colored. 

Question. Was that a full registration of all the voters ? 

Answer. At that time it was tolerably full ; it was all that we could get. At the 
second registration I think there was about the same x^roportion, three to one. There 
were a great many whites that did not register at all. 

Question. Why not ? 

Anstver. Well, they would not bother themselves about it j they did not want to take 
any part in reconstruction. 
Question. Why was that, do you think ? 

Answer. I think it was at Mr. Stephens's request. He is x^i'<?tty much of a leader 
among them in that low country. I know he told me that he advised his peoxdc not 
to have anything to do with reconstruction. 

Question. To what Mr. Stephens do you refer ? 

Answei\ Alexander H. Stephens. 

Question. Are you acquainted with him ? 

Answer. I am ; I was born and raised right in his county. 

Question. He told yon that his advice to his x^eople was to have nothing to do with 
reconstruction ? 
Ansicer. That is what he told me. 
Question. Did he tell you his reason for that ? 
Ansicer. No, sir ; he did not state. 

Question. State whether you were, at any time, personally interrupted, or in anyway 
molested. 
AnsiL-er. I was. 

Question. State when, where, and by whom. 

Answer. I disremember the exact date ; I could tell by looking at some of my papers. 
It was in July, 1868, when there was to b*e a democratic mass-meeting in Atlanta. Wo 
were then in the legislature here. We adjourned over on Friday night, to attend the 
mass meeting, which was to be on Monday. I concluded that would be a good chance 
to see my family, and I got on a freight-train on the Georgia railroad, which would 
land me at home the next morning, Saturday morning, about sunrise. When I got 
home on Saturday morning, the Ku-Klux had visited our little town of Thomson, and 
had beaten a friend of mine pretty severely ; he was then in Ms bed. 

Question. Was he white or black ? 

Ansiver. He was a colored man. I went to see him, and went on home ; I lived about 
a mile from Thomson. That night they visited my house. 
Question. W^hat did they do ? 

Answer. They abused me considerably for my x>olitical princix^les and my misleading 
the colored people, as they said. They were very well armed, had x^i^^tols, shot-guns, 
&c. ; but they did not disturb me personally. I suppose it was only the great Creator 
that kept them from it. I x^i'ayed pretty earnestly ; I was the pastor of^ church in 
my county. I. was in my house sitting back against ray fire-plaCT^j^rcfictlng ' my Bible. 
They came to the door, with a kind of war-whoop, e^cpecting that I would run ; I did 
not, and they came into the door. I knew pretty well who they were, and I said. 

Come in, gentlemen." A whole parcel came in and commenced cursing and abusing 
me. I talked very kindly to them. They accused me of raising the disturbance. The 
question they asked when they came in was, What's all this fuss about ?" I said. 

Gentlemen, what fnss do you have reference to ?" They said, " There is a great fuss 
in the settlement ; they say you are the cause of it." I said, " I can't see how you can 
say that, for you all know I came from Atlanta this morning ; you saw me when I got olf 
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1 he traiu ; this is my first visit home for several months ; I don't see liow you can say 
1 raised any disturbance here." They said, " From your political course heretofore." 
I said, You know my principles ; I am willing to proclaim my principles. I canvassed 
this district, and you know what I was ; and I thought that was my privilege ; I Imow . 
this ; you all know me personally, and I sustain as good a character as any colored 
man in this country." They said, " Yes, we have nothing against you in the w^orld 
t)nly that you mislead your people." They gave me to understand that I should not 
(♦ontrol my people j)olitically. I said that of course if I could not control them, if my 
life had to bo in jeopa*Vdy in consequence of it, I should let it alone. They finally told 
me they did not come to hurt me. They talked a great deal, and said, ''We didn't 
<()me to hurt you to-night; we haven't got on our grave clothes." 1 said, "1 don't 
Mippose you would hurt me, because I have not done anything for you to hurt me for." 
That was on Saturday night. On Sunday I received a letter from some of my friends, 
not to stay in the house, because they were going to visit me again. I will now give 
s ou the reasons why it was thought they would visit me again. When I returned 
liome the next day, they bad beat the old servant of a widow lady, Mrs. liichards. As 
1 was informed, she observed to them the next day, You have beaten my old servant 
nearly to death, and Komulus you have let alone." They said, '' We will go and see 
him to-night." That is the reason why I received the ilote that they were coming 
again the next night. I lay out that night, but they did not come. Monday evening 
1 left. A week after I left, they visited my house again in disguise. My wife was 
teaching school at the place where I lived. A colored man and myself had a little 
place that we owned together, lie bought the place, and I built a house on it ; and 
we were living there comfortably and quietly, as we thought. My wife got up a little 
school there ; and they visited her, and informed her that she could not teach school 
t here. They went on down a little further, and beat another colored man pretty severely. 
She wrote me- word of it. She had to write me notes — just write them and leave them 
open, and send them up by the railroad ; for we could not get a letter through the 
l)ost-ofiice, for they were liable to be broken open. I used to send for her to meet me 
at Crawfordsville ; I think that twice during that time I met her there. I remained 
in Atlanta, and went backward and forward from Atlanta. My father and mother 
lived at Crawfordsville ; my father was living at that time ; that was in 1868. In 1869, 
I think, the legislature convened. I was out at that time. Mr. Adkins was in the legis- 
lature, and when the legislature adjourned, he went from here to Washington. 
Question. In which branch was he ? 

An8tvei\ In the senate. He was warned by his friends not to go home. He went to 
Washington, and when he returned to Augusta, his wife met him there. He was one 
of the best men I ever saw ; I thought he was as good a Christian as ever lived. He 
was frequently in the prison, and in other places where his prayers were needed. Dur- 
ing the constitutional convention we had prayer-meetings, a portion of us, sometimes 
during the week. His wife met him in Augusta. She went to her home, and was to 
meet him at Dearing, on the Georgia Railroad, where I had lived. She left her buggy 
and horse at Dearing, as well as my memory serves me. On Monday morning they 
<'ame up from Augusta to go to his home, about eight miles off. When he got to Dear- 
ing — I suppose about 9 o'clock in the morning — twenty-seven miles from Augusta, he 
and his wife got off to go home. There, I suppose, he met as bad a parcel of white 
men as there is anywhere ; I do not suppose the world produces as bad men ^s there 
are in that place. Some of his friends told him it would be dangerous for him to go 
home, but he told them he would risk it. Before he concluded to go home, he concluded 
to get on the train and go back up the road, but they refused to let him do it. He was 
left there 

Question. Who refused to do it ? 

Ansiver. Those rowdies that were at that jdace. They just interfered, and took oft 
his horse and buggy where he could not get hold of them. He and his wife were there 
without any friends. He concluded to walk, leaving his wife to get his buggy. 
After he had gone from there a little.while, they let his wife have his buggy, and she 
went on after him. But before she got to him they had killed him ; a couple of men 
went on after him and killed him. 

Question. Do you know who killed him ? 

Ansiver. I have heard. I keep a public house here, and I hear a great deal of what* 
has taken place from persons who come up here. After they killed Adkins, they visited 
my wife that night in disguise, broke down my doors, and went to my wife and asked 
lor Romulus. They said that Adkins was dead, and they wanted to carry me to Dear- 
ing. She said, '' Who ? " They said, Romulus ; Adkins is dead, and we want to carry 
him to the burial." She said, ''He isn't here ; he is in Atlanta." Then they shot olt 
about twenty guns, and disturbed the black ones a great deal. She informed me the 
next day, and I wrote her to sell out her things as quick as she could, and come tc 
Atlanta. She did so, and we have remained here ever since. 

Question. You have not been back there since ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

47 a 
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QueMion, Who wero those men who came to your house the first thiie? 
Ansiver, Mr. James Wilson, and Mr. Shephard AVright — I do not remember his middle 
name — and Mr. Geor^^e Stoball, now elected a member of the legislature from MeDnffie 
County, which has been made out of that county, and Thomas Steed. Those men 
cannot deny they were there. There was a young fellow there named Thomas Scott, 
and there wero several others there I did not know. 1 knew as many as half a dozen 
1 of them, but the others I did not know. 

Question, Who was this neighbor of yours they had Avhii)ped the night before ? 
I Anstvcr. Tom Richards. • 
': Question. What had \hey whipped him for ? 
Answer, Ah ! Lord knows ; I cannot tell you. 

Question. Had he been a leading man among the colored people there ? 

Answer. Well, he had not been particularly leading, but he had done a great deal for 
'the convention, telling the people about it ; and he was a very smart man, too. 

Question. What sort of an election did you have there in 18G8, for President ? 

Answer. I was not there, but I am satisfied I am correctly Informed about it ; Mr. 
Josiah Sherman, senator from that district, informed me. Columbia, Wilkes, and Lin- 
coln Counties constituted the senatorial district. He said they had great difficulty in 
getting republican votes for the republicans in that county. The party got some 
soldiers, that were going up to protect the election, to carry some republican tickets to 
a prominent colored maji, and they gave them to this colored man. The democratic 
party did not suppose tnore was a radical ticket in the county. This colored man 
came to the polls and distributed one of those tickets. They arrested him and demanded 
where he got it j and he said the soldiers gave it to him. They took the rest from him, 
and arm^d themselves, about a hundred of them, and went down to the camp, and 
demanded what right the soldiers had to issue tickets to the negroes. They said to 
them that their business was to keep the election quiet, and not to issue tickets. That 
demoralized the colored people, and there was no more voting for them. We know 
that was the only republican ticket cast in the county. 

Question. That was the only vote that General Grant got ? 

Anstcer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You were credibly informed that this occurred as you have stated ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How was the election last winter ? 

Anstoer. I am not able to inform you how it was ; but I do not suppose there were 
many republican votes cast in the county. 

Question. How many republican votes and how many democratic votes are there in 
that county, if the people were all free to vote their sentiments? 

Answer. I will give you the truth according to the best of my judgment. As I told 
you before, when I registered the county there were about 1,800 colored votes there, 
iind the principal part of them were republicans; there were but very few that were 
not republicans. We registered the second time, and, as well as my memory serves 
me, I think we registered about 900 colored votes, and about 300 white votes, about 
three to one. There were about 600 white votes registered the first time. I think 
there were between 30 and 40 white republicans. I and Mr. Anthony both tried to 
iind out how many white republicans there were in ,the county ; and our estimate was 
that there were only some forty odd. 

Question. Do you suppose the proportion of democratic colored men would be about 
the same as of white republicans ? 

Answer. Just about. 

Question. There were some colored democrats ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and we could always tell them very well, because they would not 
mix with us at all. I think there were a})0ut 40 or 45; not more than that. 
Question. You were in Washington some time last year? 
Aimver. I was. 

Question. Why were you there ? 

Answer. We were on there to try, if x)0ssible, to defeat v»hat was known as the Bing- 
Jiam amendment. • 

Question. You went there as a member of a committee ? 
Answer. Yes, .sir. 

Question. Why did your people wish to have that amendment defeated ? 

Answer. We knew thatif it was passed it would fasten upon us a law in Georgia that 
would be against our interests ; that was one of the main reasons. 

Question. What has been the effect and operation of the Bingham amendment ? 

Anstcer. I think it has produced some effect. I think if that amendment had passed 
we would have been in a worse condition ; we are in a bad condition now, any way ; 
but then we would have been in a worse condition entirely in regard to legislative 
matters. 

Question. WTiy have you not gone down to your old home and prosecuted these 
people ? 
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An&iccr. I was satisfied that I could not get justice iu any court we mif^bt prosecute 
in there. 

Questian. You have spc^ken of disguised men who came to your hous,e ; were they 
w^hat are called Ku-Klux ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir, 

Qucsiion. "NVluit do you linow of that organization iu that county and elsewhere in 
this State 

Answer, Vv'uli, I have reason to believe that there is a large organization existing in 
this State- from what I have heard from colored men who have been at my house, and 
from colored men I have seen beat up ; not only colored men, but white men, and not 
(mly beat, but killed. J. am here at headquarters, and that is one of the great reasons 
1 was afraid to go home ; I knew such an organization existed in my county. 

Question. ^Vhat is the, object of that organization ? 

Awtsivcr. To control the colored votes. They said to me that night, " You think that 
you negroes and radicals are going to control this country ; but white men at the 
North, the aristocracy of the !North, have always controlled the poorer classes of people, 
;nid we intend to do it here." I am satished the object is to keep the colored people 
in subjection. I know very well there has always been a patrol law in this country ; 
jiiid this is the same, only in a worse form. UYhile we had masters then that would 
i rotectus, and not suffer them to abuse us beyond the law, this is turned loose without 
;uiy restraint at all ; they do as they please. I w^ent to Louisiana, as one of the leaders 
of my people, to look for lands and see if we could not be better protected there, as 
Ku-Kluxiiig was so bad here. Just l)efore we were reinstated in the* legislature I went 
to Louisiana and examined the country to see if we could not find a more quiet coimtry 
than this, and if we could, to get means to go there ; to get some gentlemeiU;o help us 
with money. AYe calculated to collect a large body of colored people and go on some 
land there. But Congress passed an act to reseat us. \Yhen I returned home I met 
niiG of those gentlemen who had visited my house thjtt night; I met him in the street 
iicre. He said he was glad to see me, shaking my hand heartily. I said to him, " Cap- 
tain, do you think I could go home and stay there peacably lie said^ I think so." 
I said, i doubt it very nmcii." I then said, " I am happy to say that I am just from New 
( Jrleans ; my business there was to get means and lands for our people ; they are looking to 
nie,if possible, to do something for them in their situation, for I had better means than 
they ; I have found means and'money and land, and men who told me they are willing to 
furnish their money by the thousand if I will get ujj immigration to cultivate their lauds." 
I said, " I believe we can be successful there. Now, let me tell you that this Ku-Kluxing 
:;rrangement you have got up for political purposes will injure you financially ; you will 
drive all the labor out of the country. You know that the colored people are the most 
Miecessful laborers you can get, and yet you encourage a class of people to assist in Ku- 
Kluxing them." I said to him, " I have the proof of that ; there is a man just before us 
who inherited 10,000 acres of land from his uncle. He settled it up by colored people 
Virfrncipally ; that is, got them on it, and they were farming SiUCcessfuUy. These i)eorer 
inen said that Battle should not settle the best of his land with negroes, and deprive 
them of it, when they had the right to occupy it, and they commenced Ku-Kluxing. 
Now, you go to Mr. Battle and he will tell you so. You will drive the_r ^^^^^^^^ IW^^ ^J'^' 
al.t he count rY x_n^^^ it will Ipnypiymir Innrl worthlpssj" He agreed vvithme, and I said. 

You know that Ku-Kluxiug was for political purposes ; you know that I know it ; 
you don't think of the financial operation of it. You know that a dozen persons have 
gone out of that county since this Ku-Kluxing commenced. You gentlemen who own 
llie land never thought about that thing." He acknowledged to me that he had not 
i bought about it ; that they were so anxious to control them x^olitically that they for- 
got entirely their great interest pecuniarily. I said to him, '^Inasmuch as we are 
T(»stored back to our seats in the legislature, and our rights will be guaranteed to us in 
the State, we will try it a little longer and see if it wiU be any better in this State." 
These men, what we used to call patrols, had got such a hold that they could not do 
anything with them. Those men who had started it could not stop it when they 
tried to stop it. They threatened such men as Mr. Holliday down here. They are 
opposed to the colored men occupying 9> piece of this land; that is one of the main 
reasons for this Ku-Kluxing. I know this thing ; I have examined it weU. 

Question. How do you think your people feel, that is, the portion of the people that 
went willingly and heartily into the rebellion, about the thirteenth amendment; are 
they willing to let that stand ? 

Answer. Well, I do not know; I cannot say. .They say ihey are willing to let it 
Bland. But I ean simply say to you that Mr. Davis, when he passed through Atlanta 
.1 short time ago, made a little speech at the Kimball House ; so I was told. I think 
he told the younger generation to still be in hopes; that the time would come when 
l)robably their rights would be restored to them. 
Questimi. What did he mean by that ? 

Answer. My judgment was that he meant that the property which had been taken 
out of their hands would be restored. 
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Qmslion, Nef2,To property ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In other words, that the ucgrocs Avould be restored to slavery ? 
Answer, Wo do not know what else it means, unless it means that. 
Question. What is their feeling in regard to the other amendments, those that give 
to the colored men their civil and political rights ? 
Answer. You can see the course advocated by ^ilr. Stephens in the Sun. 
Question. Have you ever had any conversation with Mr. Stephens on that subject ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. What does he say about your people voting ? 

Answer. I disremember exactly what he said about that. He spoke a great deal 
about their incapability. 

Question. Did you use to see him during rebel times when he was vice-president of 
the southern confederacy ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. I used to pass up and down the Georgia railroad ; I used frequently 
to visit the people I formerly belonged to. I got them to buy me, because colored people 
could not hold any property. On one occasion I came down with Mr. Stex)hens just 
after they had broken up at Montgomery, Alabama, where they first established their 
headquarters. I was with him on the train when we got to Thompson, near where I 
lived. They were mustering a company there then. Some of them whispered about 
that Iklr. Stephens, vice-president of the southern confederacyj was on the train. One 
gentleman came in and Ijegged him to say something to the people. He would have 
declined, but they' insisted upon it. I never shall forget what he said. 

Question. What was it ? 

^«sii7er./He said : "Fellow-citizens, I am glad to meet you armed and equipped as 
you are ; I am happly to say to you that though Virginia is said to be out, 1 say she is 
in, (that is, in the southern confederacy.) I am glad to meet you armed and equipped 
as you are ; we will have use for you in a few days." 

Question. The question I wanted to ask of you was, (and I want your opinion about 
it, because you represent one class of the people here,) whether you believe that the 
men who went into the rebellion and attempted to establish the southern confederacy, 
if they had the power would give you your liberty, and with it your civil and political 
rights ? 

Answer. I do not think they would. I am as well satisfied of that as that I am living. 
I speak that conscientiously, in the presence of my God. 
Question. Is that the general belief of your people ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, it is ; I am satisfied of that, because it is said that actions speak 
louder than words. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. You have been asked about Mr. Stephens. The sjieech of Mr. Stephens to 
which you refer was during the war, in 1861 ? 

Answei'. I disremember exactly the year, but I know it was after they moved from 
Montgomerey. 

Question. At the time of the removal of the confederate capital from J^Iontgomery to 
Richmond ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The visit to your house first was by a party of men who came rudely into 
your house, without disguises ; that was in 1868, in the month of July 1 
Answer. I think it was ill July. 

Question. The assault on your house was subsequent to thatj about how long after 
that? 

Answer. About a week. 

Question. You were informed that they were then disguised ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You were not present then ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You have not seen a band of men disguised ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Your statements about them are from statements and rumors from other 
people ? 

AVtSiver. Yes, sir ; I have seen their effects, that is all. 

Question, You have described your duties ; you were a registrar and a member of the 
legislature ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who was elected with you in 1868 ? 
Answer. Mr. Josiah Sherman. 
Question. Was he a white man ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who were elected at the next election in 1870? 
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Answer. We were elected to the eonstitiitionul convention, and then there was an 
election for meml)<?rs of the higislatiire. 

Question. You Avere elected to the convention ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many black people were in that convention ? 
Answer. Thirty-two or thirty-three. 

Question. And about the same number in the legislature ? 
Answer. I think there were probably one or two more. 

Quesiioii. How many are there in the present legislature, the one that is to convene 
;iext week ! 

Answer. I am told that there are about twenty. 

Question. Who are the representatives from Columbia in the coming legislature? 

Answer I think one Mr. Lamkin was elected from that county, and that Mr. George 
> toball was elected from McDuffie County, which was taken from that county. Mr. 
Lanikin represents Columbia, the county I represented, and Mr. Stoball represents 
^.leDufiic County. 

fjaestion. Are they both Avhite men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You keep a public house in town here ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What is its name / 

Answer. I call it W^illingham Building. 

Question. It is a house of public entertainmient for people of your own color? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. None others frequent it ? 
Answer. I do not turn off anybody else that comes. 
Question. It is kept by you for colored people ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Of what denomination are you a minister? 

Answer. The Baptist denomination. ^ 

Question. Do you continue to preach ? 

Ansirer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Of what chureli are you pastor? 

Answer. 1 have never been dismissed as pastor of the church in Columbia County. 
. When I left my county my credentials stiU remained in the church, but I preach here 
in town. 

Question. Have you been continuing these two avocations in this town since 1868 ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

. Question. You spoke of the canvass in your county for the legislature. Did you make 
public speeches in that canvass ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And expressed your political views? 
Answer. I did. 

Qucsiio7i. Were you interfered with at all? 

Answer. No, sir, not at all. The military were over there then, and of course we had 
* ^ood protection. 

Question. You have had soldiers since that time — at the last election? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; we have not had an election without soldiers. 
Question. You said that the troops carried down with thera the ballots for the repub- 
lican voters 'I 

Answer. Yes, sir, the republican tickets. 

Question. Yv^hen vou first registered that county, what were the number of voters reg- 
istered? 

Answer. About eighteen hundred colored and six hundred white. 
(Juestioii. What was the next registration ? 

Answer. About nine hundred colored, and about three hundred white. 
fjuestion. What caused that diminution of one half in the number of voters ? 
Ansn-er. l lie last registration only took in those that came of age since the fi t reg- 
isti'atioii. 

Qiiesiion. That was an additional registration? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The vote had increased that much ? 
^■insiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. The white peoi>le increased three hundred votes, and the colored people 
i.ine hundred votes ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

QuestiGn. Who made that registration? 

Anstver. I made it. Our term did not expire until the second registration was made. 
Question. You were asked in regard to the ratification of the thirteenth amendment 
abolishing slavery. Are you not aware that Georgia ratified that amendment freely? 
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Jusivcr. I kuow Georgia ratified it. 

Question. You were asked whether you thought the people of this State would abido 
by that f 

Answer. Yes, sir : and whether I thought they really approved it. 

By the Ciiaiumax : 
Question. I limited ray question to those who had heeu iu the rehelliou. 
Aimvcr. Yes, sir j that is the way I uuderstood it. \ 

By Sir. Bayard : 

Question. Did uot all the people of this State very generally take i)art ou the south- 
em side in the late war ? 
Answer, Yes, sir ; it was a geueral thing. 
Question. It was a movement of the whole i)eople of the State ? 

Answer, Yes, sir, excepting a very few. There were some few good Union men. A 
great many men were forced into it. 

Question, You have spoken of a speech of Mr. Davis. Did you hear him make it ? 

Ansiver, I did not hear it, and I said so J hut I saw it in print, and I heard it spoken 
of afterwards. 

Question, On the basis of that speech, you consider that the nullification of the thir- 
teenth amendment was threatened ? 
Ansiver, That was my understanding of it. 

^Question, It is upon that basis that you make your statement now as to the dispo- 
sition, on the part of the people of Georgia, to nullify it if in their power ? 

Ansiver. I thought that, inasmuch as he had been a leader of the j>eople, he would 
probably like to try to lead again. 

Question. That was the foundation of that opinion ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. AVhen was Mr. Adkins killed? 

Answer. As well as my memory serves me, I think he was killed in the spring — well, 
I cannot tell. It was after we were expelled from the legislature, in 18G8 ; and I think 
Mr. Adkins was killed in the spring of 1869, as well as my memory serves me. 

Question. You considered him a very good man ? 

Answer. I did think so ; I did, indeed. 

Question. Were you aware that there were letters in existence at that time, from Mr. 
Adkins, making dishonorable proposals to a lady who had visited his family f 
Answer. I did hear that, but I could not credit it. 

Question. You had no knowledge of that fact at the time you formed your opinion ? 
Answer. No, sir. I was with Mr. Adkins at prayer-meetings, and was with him fi*c- 
quently otherwise. 

Question. Was he a i)reacher ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Of the same denomination as yourself? 

Ansiver. No, sir ; he belonged to the Methodist Episcopal Church. I came to the con- 
clusion that he was a good man, and that if they killed as good a man as he, I could 
not risk myself. I had every confidence in that man ; I did, indeed. There may be 
letters in existence such as you speak of; I have heard such reports j but I could not 
positively believe it. I saw the man here while in the convention. He frequently 
would go to the jail and advise with the prisoners and pray with them. He met with 
us in prayer-meetings. It is not possible that the man should have been such a devil 
as that. I do not think it is true, though it may be. 

By Mr. Scofield : 

Question. Do not these people almost always get up some such excuse when thcj 
injure any one "? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And telegraph it to the North ? 

Answer. No doubt of it. . I think Mr. Adkins was as good a man as ever lived. 
By Mr. Bayaud : 

Question, Are you aware that credible gentlemen from this State have stated on their 
oaths that they liave examined those letters, and know that they do exist? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Have any such letters ever been produced and published ? 
Ansiver. Not to my knowledge. 
Question, He was killed more than two years ago ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And his being killed produced a great sensation throughout this country, 
and was very bitterly denounced by his fiiends? 
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Amicer, O, yes, sir. 

Question. l)o you believe that if there had beeu any such letters in existence they 
would have been kept secret, and not imblislied long ago ? 

Answer. I am satisfied they would not have been. I have the utmost confidence in 
that man. 

Question. Let me ask another question: Whether men who are concerned in these 
outrages are not men, some of them, who claim to be of very high standing? 
Ansivcr. No doubt of it. » 

Question. Would the men who were concerned in killing him be any too good to 
Vdacken his memory after his death ? 

Answer. Certainly not. The colored people have told me the name of the man who 
killed x\dkiiis ; they came upon an excursion right out of that country, and stopped at 
my hous(\ He is a man of as high standing as there is in Columbia County. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. You say you were raised by respectable people, and have always lived 
among respectable people ? 
Ansicer. I have. 

Question. I will ask you whether among respectable i)eople, white or colored^ it would 
be considered usual, or even possible, for letters of an insulting character to a lady to 
be published at all; whether they would publish insults of that kind, or whether they 
would keep them to themselves, unless they meant to act on them ? 

Ansivei\ > will answer that question by saying that a few days ago a young lady who 
was disgraced, a little below here in our town ^ 

Question. In what town ? 

Answer. Decatur, in Do Kalb. 

Question. A white lady ? 

Answa\ Yes, sir. A young lady was disgraced, six miles from here, and the whole 
transaction was published. 

Question. She was ravished by whom ? 

Ansicer. She was taken advantage of by a minister ; that was published. 
Question. That is the way you answer my question ? 
Ansicei: Yes, sir. 



Atlanta, Geojigia, Octohe)' 28, 1871. 

JAMP^S SKILES sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. What is your age, where were you born, where do you now live, and what 
is your present occupation f 

Answer. I am twenty-eight years old ; I was born in Montgomery County, Ohio, and 
I now live in this city ; for the last four years I have been engaged in secret service for 
railroad companies and express comx)anies; within the last tew weeks I have been 
assisting the United States marshal in this place. 

Question. In what waj^ have you assisted him ? 

Aitswer. As special deputy. 

Question. Executing processes, &c. if 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Has your business in behalf of railroad companies and express companies, 
and as special deputy marshal, given you an oi)portunity to see anything of the State, 
of society here in Georgia ? 

Answer. Since I have been in Georgia, for the last eighteen months, I have been con- 
fined to this city. Before that time I was working in Georgia, Tennessee, and Alabama, 
and traveling most of the time. 

Question. State whether in your movements you have discovered indications of an 
organization of peoi^le extending through the country, or any part of it, that are poj)- 
nlarly called Ku-Klux. 

Auswer. Do you mean in this State or in Tennessee ? 

Question . Anywhere. 

Answer. I have seen people in disguise, both in Tennessee and in this State. 

Question. How long since you first saw them ? 

Answer. I saAV them some three years ago in Tenneissee. 

Question. Did you see them in Tennessee before you saw them in Georgia 1 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long since you have seen them in Georgia ? 

Answer. I saw them in a body not more than two weeks or ten days ago. We made 
an arrest of parties in Jackson County who were charged with haviug committed of- 
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feuses, aud wliile I had the prisoners under arrest parties rode hy in disguise, covered 
up so that I could hardly tell whether they were men or women, cxce]3t that they were 
in disguise. 

Question. In what numbers were they ? 

Answer, I only saw two. I heard several whistles blow, like police whistles, and 
i^arties told me they were Ku-Klux whistles. 

Question. Several witnesses have spoken of that whistle ; have you heard it in any 
other locality ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I saw seventy-five men in disguise in Dade County, in this State, 
and they had whistles and blew them. 

Question. Did they use the same signal in Tennessee ? 

Answer. I know that they had a whistle, but I do not know whether they had the 
same signal on it. 

Question. The whistle you heard in Dade County was similar to that you heard in 
Jackson County ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, How far is Dade County from Jackson? 

Answer. Dade County is the last coimty in the State, in the corner between Alabama 
and Tennessee. 

Question. The northwestern county ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How much have you been iu Dade County ? 
Answer. I was there about thirty days, I suppose. 

Question. You spoke of seeing these people there ; state anything you may know, or 
of which you are credibly informed, in regard to their acts and operations. 

Answer. The night I saw them they took a telegraph operator out of the office, who 
was working for the Chattanooga and Alabama Kailroad, and whipped him. I do not 
know how many lashes they gave him, but they cut the wires and broke up his 
instruments. 

Question. What was the reason they gave for that? 

Answer. I was sitting in a car near by while they were whipping him on the plat- 
form. As they stopped I heard them say that they supposed he would stop shooting 
his mouth off." 

Question. What did they do beside that ? 

Answer. That night they took possession of the train and held it for two hours, and 
went to Eureka and took out two colored men and their wives and whipped them. I 
could hear them screaming from where the train was. They then made the train back 
them up to the line of Tennessee and put them off. 

Question. What railroad was that on ? • 

Answer. The Alabama and Chattanooga. 

Question. How long did they hold the train ? 

Anstver. About two hours. 

Question. How many of them were there ? 

Anstver. They said they were seventy-five. I asked one of them how many there 
"were in the party, and he said seventy-five. 
Question. Were there passengers on the train ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, How were they treated ? 

Answer. They were very much frightened, the ladies and children especially ; but they 
did not interfere with the passengers. About ten of them with their pistols in their 
hands walked through the coaches. The others rode in the smoking car, but ten or 
twelve rode back in the ladies' car. 

Question, What means did they use to control the movements of the train ? 

Ansiver, They took charge of the conductor and engineer, and told the conductor if 
he did not do as they told him to do they would put an end to him. 

Question, What was the object of this itiovement, so far as you understood ? 

Anstver. I could not tell you. 

Question. Did they attempt to plunder any one ? 

Ansicer. So far as I understood afterwards, they wore looking for somebody on the 
train. 

Question. Did you understand what the operator had done to give umbrage ? 

Ansiver. I understood from the conductor that at one time, when they had committed 
an outrage there, the o])erator had said they never could whip him, that he* would die 
before the damned Ku-IQux should whip him. 

QueMion. Did they whip him with much severity ? 

Answer. I think they must have given him thirty or forty lashes ; three different ones 
whipped him. They made him stand on the platform and take off his coat and fold 
his arms. 

Question. Do you know of any other operations of theirs in that region ? 
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Ansicvr. Nothing, oi iuy personal knowledge; Iliave heard of other outrages com- 
mitted there. 

Question. Of what character ? 
Ansiver. Of a similar character. 

Question. Have you heard of anybody being arrcvsted or prosecuted, or proceeded 
against for these acts ? 
Ansivc7\ There has been none in that county that I know of. 
Question. In what other counties have you been ? 

Answer. My business has been in Walton, Gwinnett, and Jackson Counties. 

Question. VVheu were you in Gwinnett County ? 

Answer. On the 13th of September. 

Question. After the court-house there was burned ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; just after that. 

Question. Did j^ou make any efforts to bring to justice the offenders in that case ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I arrested four parties against whom I had positive evidence of 
their being in disguise and burning the court-house. I could not get any justice of 
the i^eace to issue warrants against them. 

Question. Wty? 

Ansiver. They said they had been threatened that if they ever issued processes against 
any of the party they would be burned out. 

Question. What do you understand has been their line of operations in Gwinnett 
Coimty? 

Ansiver. Their line of operations has been to try and suppress any prosecution brought 
against any of the Klan, and to control the vote of the county, so far as my information, 
extends. I presented a couple of letters to some one here from that county that were 
sent to me. 

Question. You presented them to me, and I gave them to Captain Ricks, our clerk. 
You refer to these letters, [indicating two letters.] 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. These are the letters ? 

A nsivei'. Yes, sir ; these are the two letters, and they were handed to me by the two 
gentlemen to whom they are addressed. 
[The letters are as follows : 

In the Tit W. C. G., 

" August ISthj 1871. 

Richard C Cole 

Sir You are respectfully refered to Messers D P Williams and N B Bates for informa- 
i ion in respect to our klan You are represented as an informer an good and peaceful 
citisens in the interest of a Radical Solicittor General under Radical appointment If 
one syllable escapes yon tending towards the conviction of any of the Parties against 
whom your name stands as a States Witness you will go to the uther side of Jordan 
hi truth you are hereby notified to be gone and that quick 
By command of the Head Sovereighn. 

"PALO STROUSKE 1st AfisV' 

*'H]:ad Quarters 4th Dist. Sth -|- 1871 

" August ISth 

•'DP Williams 

" Sire You are hearby notified that your your name has been underscored by order 
a full meeting of the Brethren as a busybody in this private affairs of other men 
in this that you, (principally) together with N B B & R, M, C (casually) have lent your 
your tongues to a Radical Sal Genl for pecuniary gain or otherwise and you are here 
by directed to exhibit this document to the parties above naned and further You and 
each of you herein named are directed fully and freely by this notice to abstain from 
giving any Testimony that will go in the least towards the discomfort inconvenience 
or personal injury of any one person or persons now under Indictment in the Supr 
Court of Gwinnett Co Ga D P Wis hereby instructed to absent himself from Gwinnett 
Co, by the morning 27th Aug and not again be formed within the limits of the same 
l^nteU the 18th day of September next to come Herein fail not Sir under penalty ot 
{severe consequences to you self — ^We mean business nothing else and nothing short ot 
your due and propper obediance to the directions sit forth above Vvdll serve to shield you 
i'rom what you richly deserve. 

" Postiveiy and unequivocally 

'•Head Center, of the Highest 3rd Degree of the Premier Grand Cy Clops"] 

Question. Do you know anything about the persons referred to here ? 
Ansiver. Mr. Williams and Mr. Cole I know well. 
Question. Do you know Mr. Bates? 

Answer. I have seen ]]im, but I do not know him personally. 
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Question. Is the name signed to one of the letters, Palo Strouske," understood to I)o 
a fictitious name ? 

Ansiver, Yes, sir; that is the title of the head-centre of one of their dens. 

Question, These letters are hotli mailed at Monroe, Georgia f 

Anstver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Where is Monroe ? 

Answer. It is the county-seat of the county adjoining Gwinnett. 

Question. Have you ever seen anything purporting to be a manual of this organization ; 

Answer. I never have. 

Question. You have spoken of being in Jackson County ? 
Ansiver, Yes, sir. 

Question. What state of affairs have you found there ? 
Answer. Very bad. 

Question. Did you find this organization there ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir; that is where I saw those two ride by. 

Question. Did you make any arrests in that county? 

Ansiver. I arrested thirteen. 

Question. In connection with what ease ? 

Ansiver. The case of a man by the name of Holliday. 

Question. How did you succeed in making those arrests ? 

Answer. At night, with a squad of soldiers. 

Question. Do you think you could have gone there and made arrests without the aid 
of soldiers ? 
Answer. I do not. 
Question, Why not ? 

Answer. I was compelled to release four men in Gwinnett County. 
Question. Why? 

Answer. I was notified by citizens that if I attempted to take them any further than 
Lawrenceville I should be mobbed. 

Question. What gentleman notified you ? 

AnswQfr. A gentleman by the name of Simmons, if I mistake not, who is now^ a meni- 
ber of the legislature. 

Question. Did he make the statement to you in the way of a threat? 

Ansiver. He spoke of it in a threatening manner; he was speaking rather to the 
sheriff. I got the sheriff to put the men I had arrested in jail. I walked up to the 
sheriff and told him that if I could not get a trial for the men there, I would bring 
them to Atlanta; that the justice of the peace had refused to issue a warrant. This 
man Simmons turned and said that if I should dare to remove those men I would be 
mobbed; that I could not get out of the city with them; that there were plenty of 
citizens there who would prevent my doing so. Persons told me after they were 
arrested in Jackson County that if I had not had those damned Yankees with me 1 
never would have taken them out of Jackson Countj^. 

Question. Why? 

An'%wa\ I suppose that they meant that they would resist me. 

Question. So far as you have been o^ierating in the State, do you believe it would be 
possible for the ordinary officers of the law to serve processes and make arrests of any 
of the members of this secret Klan ? 

Answer. It could not be done safely. 

Question. Would there be a difference between arresting such persons and arresting 
persons for ordinary crimes? 
Answer. Do you mean arresting the same parties? 
Question. Yes. 

Answer. I do not think it would l)e safe to undertake to arrest the same parties on 
any charge. 

Question. Do you think ihey are bound together to jtrotect each other in any crime 
they might commit ? 
Answer. I do. 

Question. Even if it should have no connection w4th the organization / 

Answer. Yes, sir, that is my impression, so far as I have been able to learn anything 

about them. I have had processes against them in all cases, both civil and criminal. 

under the laws of the United States, and under the State laws also. 
Question. What has been the character of those processes? 

Answry. Some for illicit distilling, and I had one case of a party receiving goods 
stolen from a railroad depot. I was threatened, and I turned the iKirties over to Cap- 
tain Cook, at Chattanooga, for protection. 

Question. Where was that property stolen? 

Answer. In Hamilton County, Tennessee, five miles southwest of Chattanooga. 

Question. From your best observation, what portion of the j)opulatiou of the several 
counties where you have been do you judge either belong to this oiganization, or are 
in full accord and sympathy with it? 
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Amiver, From what I can gatlier, I think that in the counties where I have been 
working at least two-thirds of the able-bodied men belong to this organization. 

Question. How about those who do not belong to it ; do any considerable portion 
give them countenance ? 

Answer, Most all of them speak in favor of them. I haye found but very few men 
who spoke against them ; very few, indeed. 

Question. How do you find that this organization is regarded in those communities ; 
what do they seem to consider its purpose to be ? 

At)S2vei\ So far as I am able to find out, the puri)ose is to control votes and to sup- 
press any prosecution which may be brought against any of their party. 

Question, It is a political purpose? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question To which party do you think the organization belongs ? 
Answer. So far as I have been able to find out, the conservative party has entire con- 
trol of the organization. 

Question. Which do you call the conservative party ? 

Answer. Well, the democratic party ; they call it here the conservative party, I 
believe. 

Question. I understood you to say that you were born in Ohio ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, * 

Question. How long have you been in the Southern States? 

Answer. Since 1857. I came with my father when I was quite a lad. He brought 
some of the first machinery here for railroad purposes. I was serving my trade as an 
apprentice with my father. I am a machinist by trade. 

Question. You were raised pretty much in the South? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; pretty much in Tennessee and Georgia ; a little while in Kentucky. 
Question. You are not what is called a carpet-bagger ? 
Answef\ No, sir. 

Question. So far as you have been able to observe, is this organization known as the 
Ku-Klux breakuig up and scattering, or is it growing stronger? 

Answer. To my own personal knowledge they have grown stronger for the last eighteen 
months ; I have seen and heard more of them during that time than ever before. 

Question. What do you think their effect has been upon the courts ? 

Answer. In these out counties they control pretty much everything about the State 
courts. 

Question. How about the Federal court ? 

Answer. I could not speak only so far as regards the juries. I think the juries are 
controlled, to a considerable extent, by them. I have reason to believe it. 
Question. What are those reasons ? 

Answer. One reason is that I have furnished positive testimony before a grand jury, 
and they have never found bills uj^on it. 

Question. Do you know whether any of the men who compose the Federal grand jury 
either belong to the order or are related to men who do belong to it ? 

Answer. I have understood that one of the late grand jury here belonged to the 
order. ♦ 

Question. You speak of their having control of the courts; in what way? 

Ansu'er. Through the juries and officers. 

Question. Have you ever known of their exercising intimidation upon a grand jury 
or a traverse jury ? 
Answer. Not personally ; I have heard of it, though. 

Question. Has anybody ever admitted to you that he belonged to this order ? 
Ansu'er. Yes, sir. 
Question. Vfiio was it ? 

Answer. One of the persons I arrested in Jackson County. 

Question. What was his name 

Answer. Joseph Jones. 

Question. What did he tell you about it ? 

Answer. After I had arrested him and we had got some three hundred yards from his 
house, he was very much frightened ou seeing the soldiers. After getting over the 
excitement a little, he said he was innocent of the charge Mr. HoUiday made against 
him ; " but," said he, " I do belong to a disguised band, but the other boys^' — and ho 
named some of them — " were guilty of the assault on Mr. Holliday.'' Ho went no fur- 
ther with it that night. ]3y that time we came up with the balance of the prisoners, 
and after he got with the other prisoners he refused to tell anything more. My opinion 
was that they posted him not to state anything. 

Question. How many instan(^es have come under your observation and within your 
knowledge, in the course of your operations, of men who have been abused in their 
persons by parties of this organization ? 

Ansicer. They are too numerous for me to state ; I could not state them. 

Question. Have you ever known of a single instance of a man being brought to trial 
aud punished for acts of this sort ? 
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Answer. I never liave. 

Question, You have said soinetliing about tlie political cluiracter of this orgauization. 
To what political party do the victims of this or<i;aiiization generally belon«^ ? 

Answer, They generally belong to the radical party, as they call it here. 

Question, Where any democrats have been molested, have they been men who have 
tried to protect negroes, and to bring these men to punishment and justice ? 

Answer, Yes, sir ; where democrats have been acted npon by them that has generally 
been the case ; or, as in the case of Mr. Williams, who had freedmen in his employ, and 
was compelled to discharge them and employ white men. They have tried to control 
their voteS; and if they could not control them they giaierally brought about a dis- 
turbance. I generally tind it in that way. 

Question. What reason do they assign for any of these acts of theirs ? 

An8ice7\ I never heard any of them assign any reasons. All I know is in the depre- 
dations they have committed. They have generally brought up the accusation of the 
party being a damned Yankee, or a damned radical, or something of that kind. 

Question, Have they killed any persons, to your knowledge ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir; they killed a detective working with me. 

Question. What was his name F 

Ansxvef. Barmore. 

Question. W^here was he killed ? . * 
Answer, In Tennessee, out near Columbia, about Duck Kiver. 
Question, At what time ? 
Ansiver. 1 think it Avas in 1869. 

Question. Do you know what the democrat papers said aboufc the killing of Bar- 
more? 

Answer. 1 remember part of it. 
Question. What was it ? 

Ansiver. It was that they thought he had run away and had never been killed at all. 
Question. That he had committed some crime and had run away ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; that he had committed a crime and had run away. 
Question. Was his body ever found ? 

Ansiver, Yes, sir ; his body was found and sent home ; I recognized it myself after 
it was brought to Nashville. 

Question. You did not see it as soon as it was taken out of the river ? 
Ansiver. 1 saw it the second day after. 

Question. What did the papers say after his body had been found ? 
Answer. They had some little paragraph that he was killed. 
Question. Who was Barmore ? 

Answer. He was employed for some time as special agent for the Treasury Depart- 
ment. He had been suspended or discharged, and was working for the State of Ten- 
nessee at the time he was kiUed. He and I were working on the same case; on a 
Ku-Klux case. 

Question. At the time the State legislature of Tennessee was making an effort to 
expose the organization ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir ; about that time. 

Question. There was a joint committee of the two housc^s taking evidence * 
Answer. Yes, sir. At the time he was killed he was going to prosecute one who was 
supposed to belong to that party for some crime in Giles County. 
Question. Under what circumstance was he killed i 

Answer. The conductor of the train told me that he wns l.N'ing asleep on the train, 
and these parties came in and took him from the train an«l carried him into the woods, 
and that was the last seen of him alive. 

Question. Where was this order supposed generally to hn\ «^ originated ; in what part 
of the country ? 

Ansiver. 1 have been told two different stories about it. 1 was first informed that it 
originated in North Carolina; after that I was told that it originated in Florida. 

Question. How does their conduct in point of violence and lawlessness now cojupare 
with what it did in the beginning ? 

Answer. It is getting more severe daily, and they are conuijitting more acts of vio- 
lence. 

Question. Do you think there is any law that is raiforced, or, in the present state of 
things, can be enforced, in this country to prevent these acts and protect the victims 
of this organization f 

Answer, 1 do not think one of them could ]>e tried and punished in this State, or in 
any other of the States that they exist in ; that is, in any State where I have been. 

Question. Do you supi)ose if the governor of this State, the chief justice, or any of 
the prosecuting'ofticers, should be set upon by them and either whipped or killed, it 
would be possible to bring the olfenders to justice 't 

Anmcer, I do not think n would. 
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By Mr. Bavako : 

Question. You liuve been employed for noma time iu following these people up ? 

Answer. I have been employed in the- secret serviee for some time. 

Question. For w hat department ? 

Answer. Fox railroiids and express companies. 

Question. How were you employed in Tennessee ? 

Anstvcr. I was employed by the governor of the State there. 

Question. As a special detective? 

Answer. Yes, sir; on that special case. 

Question. What time in 1869 was thatf 

Anstver. I think it was the first part of 1869 ; I cannot recollect the precise date. 
Question. About two years and six months ago ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. . 

Question. How many troops did you take to Jackson County ? 
Answer. Eleven soldiers. ' i 

Question. How many accompanied you when you made your arrests ? 
Answer. I had six men in each party. 

Question. Did you meet with any actual resistance while making those aurests ? 
Answer. None at ^^\ ; I did not give them any chance to resist. 
Question. I asked you w hat was the fact ? 

Answer. I wanted to explain that I did not give them any chance at all to resist me, 
for I surrounded the house with soldiers the firfet thing I did, and they showed no 
resistance at all. 

Question. There was no resistance offered in any of the counties or in any of the 
neighborhoods ? 

Ansii-er. No, sir, except this i)erhaps; they rode around us in the morning and blew 
whistles ? 

Question. How many prisoners had you ? j 
Answer. I arrested thirteen, but at that time I had only eleven? 
Question. No attack was made on you as you camo through the county. 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Yon spoke of arresting a man in Gwinnett County? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What warrant had you for that arrest ? 
Answer. I had no warrants ; I could get no warrant. 
Question. Did you arrest them without any warrant ? 
Answer. Y^es, sir; on suspicion. 
Question. At whose request did you go down there ? 
Answer. At the request of the sheriff of the county. 
Question. What county 
' Answer. Gwinnett. 

Question. He sent for you to come down there and assist him in hunting up the per- 
petrators of the burning of the court-house if 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

QuesHon. You had no warrants, but arrested those men without warrants ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you make a forcible arrest ? 

Answer. 1 told the men I' did not have any warrants, and what they were charged 
Avith, and they came right along. 
Question, You had no warrant ? 

Answe)\ No, sir ; but there was quite a crowd of citizens with me at the time I did it, 
including the sheriff himself. 

Question. The statement of that lawyer, or some one there, was that you could not 
take those men out of the county ? 

Answer. It was that I could not take them out of the eity. In making these arrests, 
I found those men running an illicit distillery. I was deputy United States marshal, 
and I arrested them for that. 

Question. Had you a warrant for that ? 

Ansiver. I had blank warrants, which we take with us for such cases. 
Question. They were warrants for committing any offense ? » 
Ansicer. For illicit distilling. 

Question. You carry these blank warrants against distillers. 

Answer. Yes, sir. Eex>orts are made here against distillers, and the person making 
the report will often say he does not know who is the person engaged in distilling. 
Question. And you have a warrant in blank. 
Ansicer. The warrant is all tilled up except the name. 

Question. And when you get out there you can put in any man's name you please ? 
Answer. The name of any man I find violating the law. 
Question. How long has that been customary ? 
Answer. I have done it only in a fit^w cases. 
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Question. How many warrants Lad you on that occasion ? 

Answer, Only one. There was only one stili reported, and I jQlled ni) the waiTant 
^ith the names of those I found distilling there. 

Question. Those were the four men you wished to remove to Atlanta ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. f. 

Question. And this man told you that you could not take them beyond the limits of 
the county ? 

Answer. He said that I could not take them out of the city where we were. 
Question. What city was that ? 

Answer. Lawrenceville. ♦ 
Question. Did he tell you about taking out a writ ? 

Ansivei'. No, sir. I said I was a deputy United States marshal, and I showed them 
what I wanted. The sheriff of the county asked for them to have a committino- trial 
upon the charge of burning the court-house before I brought them away. He went to 
two different justices of the peace to get them to issue warrants against the parties on 
that charge, and they refused to do it. 

Question. Was there an affidavit prepared to show 

Ansiver. The sheriff had his witnesses there who were willing to make the proper 
affidavits upon which to have the warrants issued. 

Question. And the justices of the peace would not issue the warrants ? 

Answer. They would not. 

Question. When did you come into Georgia ? 

Answer. I have beeai hero back and forth ever since the war, and, in liict durin*'- 
the war. ' 
Question. IIow long have you been living in Atlanta? 
Answer. I call Atlanta my home now, and have for some time. 
Question. How long ? 
An8we)\ For eighteen months. 

Question. You spoke of a case in Dade County ; how long were you there ? 
Answer. About thirty days ; I was through Dade County several times. 
Question. When you were asked if you ever know of any arrests and punishments in 
Dade County, your experience was coniinod to thoso thirty days ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was the name of that operator there who was whipped ? 

Answer. It was Cunningham, or Cummiuf^s, I will not be positive which. 

Question. You had no knowledge of any offense that he had committed, except that he 
had said they could not whip him ? 

Answer. I suppose so. They used the expression that "ho had been shooting his 
mouth off. ® 

Question. How long have you been deputy United States marshal ? 

Answer. Since the 1st of Sei>tember, lb71. 

Question. How long were yoii in Jackson County ? 

A nswer. Three days. 

Question. Were you ever there before ? 

Answer. I never was. 

Question. Have you been there since ? 

Ansiuer, I have not. 

Question. And your whole knowledge of Jackson County you derived during the three 
days you was there ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you have to handcuff' those men you brought up here ? 
Answer. Four of them I did. 

Question. Do you know the number of arrests or the number of presentments bv grand 
juries made in Dade County against these offenses ? ' * 

Ansiver. If there have been any I do not know it. 
Question. Do you know whether there have been any or not ? 
Answer. I do not think there have been any. 
Question. Do you know whether there have been any ? 
Ansiver. I do not. 

Question. Il^ve you any knowledge on this subject? * 

Answer. I have acquaintances there who would have told me about it. I saw a party 
from there yesterday. 

Question. Did you inquire upon that subject ? 

Answer. We were talking about the subject. We were talking about parties arrested 
in Hamilton County on the same charge. 
Question. Is that an adjoining county ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were those parties arrested in Hamilton County from Dade County ? 
Answer. I could not say. 

Question. Are you still in the detective service of railroad companies? 
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An Steer, Yes, sir. 

Question. The sherift* of Gwinnett County summoned you down there to aid him in 
looking up these fellows ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I will state one thing which I did not state before. In following up 
these fellows I found a disguise or a cover for a man, and some coverings for horses. 
Three l^orses were in a lot there all jaded out and tired. We tracked the horses right 
along, and they led to the place where they w^ere distilling. 

Question, Let me ask you whether these klans are in any way connected with the 
l^rotection of illicit distillers ? 

Anstcer, I think they are ; I do not know positively, hut that is my impression. 

Question. Are there a great many of these illicit distilleries in this State ? 

Answer, A great many. 

Question, You have spoken of a member of the grand jury who you said was a mem- 
ber of this organization ? 
Answer, I did not say that he was a member of it ; I said I was informed so. 
Question. What was his name ? 

Answer. I cannot tell you his name. He was from White County. 

Question. Have you any personal knowledge upon the subject at all ? 

Answer. Only from information from another party who ought to know. 

Question.^ You believe that he is a member of that organization ? 

Anstver. I would believe what the other man told me, and he said that this j>arty was 
ii member of the Ku-Klnx organization. 

Question. Excei^ting the young man in Jackson County who told you that he belonged 
to the organization, and the person from White County that you believe belongs to it, 
have you any personal knowledge ot it ? 

Answer. Ko, sir. 

Question. Have you any knowledge of the members of this Klan ? 

Ansicei\ I can tell of members reported to me by parties who have been outraged. 

Question. It is from those parties that you gain your knowledge? • 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are you aware that this committee have had before them a very large num- 
ber of persons who have been outraged ? 

Answer. I have seen some of them here; they have talked with me about it. 

Question. When you say that, in your opinion, two-thirds of the people of the 
county belong to such an organization, have you any personal knowledge of that fact ? 

Answer. Only what I speak of. 

Question. That is your opinion? 

Answer: Yes, sir; and ray reason for thinking so is the reports made to me by 
parties who have been outraged. 

Question. How many do they ever tell came at one time ? 

Ansiccr. They say that from ten to fifty, and sometimes more, come at a time. 

Question. Did you consider what the population of those counties was? 

Answer, I have been told that they have three dens in each county, and if they have 
that many in each den, it must take that many to make up all the dens in the county. 
One man told me that he was asked to join them, and that he got far enough along 
with them to know that they had three dens in each county, and there were from 
ffeventy-five to a hundred m each den. 

Question. In what county was that ? 

Answe7\ In Gwinnett County. 

Question. It is upon those facts that you base your statement ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are there any rewards offered for those people ? 
Ansicefi'. I believe so. 

Question. Are you to get any portion of those rewards I 

Answer. I do not know whether I w^ill or not. I have made several arrests, but so 
far I have not got any reward. 

Question. What is the amount of the rewards offered? 

Ansxver. I think it is $5,000 for the first person arrested, and $1,000 for each addi- 
tional person, in this State, and $250 for each person arrested in Tennessee. I think it 
w as that in Tennessee ; I do not know what it is now. 

Question. Upon w^hat is that reward to bo paid— upon arrest simply, or upon arrest 
and conviction ? 

Ansxver. Upon arrest and conviction. 

Question. And yon Avould consider yourself entitled to that reward if you succeeded 
in arresting and i)rocuring the conviction of these men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; but I think I would &tand a very poor chance to get them con- 
victed in the present state of affairs. 

QueMion, Who offers those rewards ? 

Ans^oer, Governor Bullock, the governor of the State. 
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By tlie CHAiitMAN : 
Question. Who offered tlie rewards iu Teunesdee 1 
Ansiver. I believe Governor Seiiter. 

Question, Have you any idea of the aggregate amount of the rewards offered by 
Governor Senter I 
An8ivei\ I have not. 

Question. You have never heard him say anything about it i 
Answer. I never have. 

Question. You have spoken of going into Gwinnett County. You were deputy mar- 
shal afc that time, I understand you to say f 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. You found there some parties engaged in illicit distilling, and you arrested 
them ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, Did you consider it necessary to have any warrant to arrest them under 
those circumstances ? 
Answer, I did not. 

Question. The law authorizes you to make arrests under these circumstances without 
a warrant ? 
Answer, So I construe it. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. What law ? 

Answer. I have been a civil officer and a detective officer ; and I understand the law 
to be, that where a crime has been committed to the knowledge of such an officer, he 
would have the right to make the arrests. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. The right to arrest the person committing the crime, and to bring him 
where he could have his case examined ? . w 

Answer. Yes, sir; where he could be examined, or where I could procure a warrant 
for him. ; ' 

Question. As to other offenses in the county of Gwinnett, you were in the immediate 
presence of the sheriff of the county, and acting under his order ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. You were not there when the court-house was burned 1 
Answer, No, sir. 

Question, That offense was not committed in your view ? 
Answer. No, sir ; I was speaking of illicit distilling. 

By the Chairman : 
Question . Did the people in Lawrenceville know those men ? 
Answer, Yes, sir ; they knew two of them. 

Question, And, with that knowledge, and knowing your character, and your authority, 
they told you that you could not bring those men out of that place ? , , 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they told me I coidd not bring them out. I showed my warrant to 
the attorney. > 

Question. In your first examination I understood you to say that you came to this 
State as early as 1857 ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. And you have been here off and on ever since ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I have considered myself a citizen of the State from that time on. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 30, 1871. 

B. H. hill sworn and examined. 

The Chairman. This witness having been summoned at your instance, IMr. Bayard, 
you will please begin his examination. 

By Mr, Bayard : 

Question, Please state your age, your nativity, and your occupation. 
Answer, I am forty-eight years old ; I am a native of Georgia, and live in Athens, 
Georgia; my occupation is that of a lawyer and a planter. 

^ Question. You have, in times gone by, I believe, represented the State of Georgia in 
the Congress of the United States 1 ' " 
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Ai^swer. No, sir ; I never held any office under the United States m my life. I 
always belonged to the minority party — of the party called the old-line whio party, 
and such men as I am wore never allowed to hold office except in exceptional cases. 

Question . You are a practicing la wyer ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; my practice is over tfie State. I practice in no particular court, 
hut go wherever I am sent for. . 

Question. My reason for calling you w^as partly based upon justice to yourself, and 
also to your people, of whom you are considered, I believe, a representative man, and 
of a large number of the people of Georgia. There has been a statements made before 
this committee by J. E. Holliday, of Jackson County, in this State, a man whose prop- 
erty and person have been assaulted by a band of disguised men in the course of the 
past summer. He stated that he had had a conversation with you, you rei:)resenting 
professionally the men who had been arrested and charged w^ith this offense upon him 
and his property; that in that conversation with you — held in this building, I believe, 
and in connection wnth the proposed return of Mr. Holliday to his home — you had 
guaranteed that he should be unmolested in returning ; that the band who had an- 
noyed him should be disbanded ; that the organization commonly known as the Ku- 
Klux organization, which he charged with this offense upon him, was under your 
guarantee and your promise to him to be disbanded. I have thought it right to make 
this statement to you in order that you might state to us w^hafc you know in regard to 
any such organization, and especially what you know in regard to any such alleged 
guarantee and i)romisel)y you that you would procure the" disbanding of such an asso- 
ciation. To that you can make such reply as your knowledge of the circumstances 
may dictate. 

Jihswer. The statement by Mr. Holliday is wholly untrue in so far as it represents me 
as having knowledge of any band, or as promising in any manner to disband any band, 
or to have any band disbanded. It is wholly untrue in every sense that implies that 1 
J]ad any knowledge or belief concerning any band of Ku-Klux, or other secret band, in 
the county of Jackson, or in any other county. I never, in my life, saw^ what you call 
a Ku-Klux to knoAv that he was' such. I never, in my life, had any kuowled»^e of my 
own that any such band existed anywhere. I have heard of such organizations just 
as you have. I have not had the slightest knowledge of the existence of such bauds, 
and, I am sure, I have been the furthest remove x^oSsible from any connection, directly 
or indirectly, by action, opinion, counsel, advice, or desire, with any such organization. 
If there be such an organization, there is no man in this country who can hold them in 
greater abhorrence than myself. Touching the Jackson prisoners, I will make this 
.simple statement, as embracing all my knowledge of that transaction. On Monday 
morning, cither tw^o or three weeks ago — I think it was two weeks ago this morning — 
some gentlemen from Jackson County came into my office, whom I knew very well, 
and one of whom is an attorney in that county. They informed me that some eleven 
or thirteen citizens of that county had been arrested and brought to this city in hand- 
cuffs, charged with having in disguise assaulted this man Holliday — for whipping his 
wife was their statement. I knew" not one of the persons so charged, but Iliad some 
knowledge of their families. Their lathers, their relatives, and a great number 
of citizens came with them, and they joined in giving me thi§ assurance that they 
were not guilty of the charge. I replied that I would not defend a Ku-Klux, 
knowing or believing him to be such, because I desired if there was such an organiza- 
tion that it should be exterminated. But under this assurance of these gentlemen, 
and with the evidence they were ready to furnish, and assured me they could furnish, I 
was satisfied, whether Mr. Holliday had been assaulted or not, and by whomsoever as- 
saulted, and for what cause, he had arrested the wrong parties in a great number of cases ; 
certainly, the majority of them, in my estimation, were innocent. I said to them that I 
w^ould undertake the defense of those gentlemen, and supposed they would be tried foi 
committal before a commissioner. I then came up to see Mr. Smith, the United States 
commissioner, who informed me that, as the grand jury of the United States court 
was then in session, he would have nothing to do with it, but w^ould turn the case 
over to them ; and he did turn it over to them. During the evening of the second or 
third day — I am not certain whether it was Wednesday or Thursday, but I. think 
Thursday— I called upon and saw the district attorney, and told him that I had seen 
that morning in one of the city i^apers that the Jackson County prisoners had been 
discharged and had gone home. Tliat notice did appear in the Sun newspaper in this 
city. I told him that I desired to know" whether the grand jury had fouud a bill 
or no bill ; and I said that if they had failed to return a bill, I desired to. know why 
those persons were retained in prison, because they were still in prison. He said the 
grand jury had not finally disposed of the matter ; that he did not consider that 
they had finally disposed of the matter until they had returned in the court the 
result of their investigations; that he thought the matter would bo terminated 
that afternoon or the next morning. Of course, I rested satisfied with that. A lit- 
tle while after that the district attorney said to me that he believed the^rand 
jury w^ould make their report in a short while, and that he w^as led to believe that 
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there would "be no bill, •which he regretted. Ho seemed to he anxious, very anxious, tliat 
a hill should he found. I told him that I did not think he was right in supposing that 
those i^arties were guilty ; that I was satisfied that they were innocent, as they Avould 
he able to prove beyond all question if they came to a trial. He stated to njc that this 
man Holliday, whom I had never seen in my life up to that time, was professing to he 
exceedingly alarmed for his personal safety on account of those men, should he return 
to his home and they not be put under bond ; and that he would take proceedings, if 
possible, against them, in spite of the grand jury, or any return they might nuike. I 
tiimply said to him that I had no doubt in the world but what Mr. Holliday was mis- 
taken ; that if he was in danger at all it was not from the persons arrested, as I firmly 
believed, but that it was from persons he had not arrested and had not identified. I 
said that, therefore, any proceedings against these gentlemen, who were prepared to 
show their innocence, esi)ecially after the grand jury had passed upon the case, would 
be regarded as persecution, and would embitter the feelings of our people against the 
Government, which I was exceedingly anxious to avoid. He then said, ^' Will you as- 
sure Holliday then of that fact, of your opinion, that he will not ho molested "^I said, 
"I will do so." I asked the gentleman who first came into my ofiice, Mr. Sillimau, to 
])ring Mr. Holliday to me. He did so, and introduced him to me ; that was the first 
time I ever knew him. I told Mr. Holliday the opinion I had in regai d to his fears in 
the event the grand jury 'did not return a true bill, and that he would take other pro- 
ceedings, in the belief that he was in danger of bodily harm. I told him that I was 
fully satisfied his apprehensions were not well founded ; that from the knowledge I 
had of the evidence in this particular case I was fully satisfied that he had caused the 
arrest of the wrong parties ; that he should not take further proceadings against tliom, 
after the grand jury should return no bill, because ifc would be regarded as'persecution, 
and would aggravate whatever troubles might exist in the county, in that he would be 
punishing the innocent and not the guilty. I advised him not to do it. I told him 
that he should put himself under the protection of the good citizens of the county if 
he had such apprehensions ; that I believed those good citizens would interest them- 
selves in seeing that he was not interfered with. 1 told him that he must not prose- 
cute men known to be innocent. That was all the assurance I ever gave to Mr. 
Holliday in my life, and that was in the i)resenee of Mr. Sillimai'i. In reply to my as- 
surance, Mr. Holliday treated with apparent contempt the idea that he was afraid of 
anybody. He said he had whipped them once, and he only v^ anted the chance to do it 
again ; that he had killed two of them already. 
Question, Did he call the names of the men to you ? 

Answer, He did not to me, but I understood he called their names to Mr. Sillinian. 
He told him, and in my presence, that he had killed those men, and would prove it 
when the trial came on. One of those men was then sitting by my side. 1 said, '* Mr. 
Holliday, you are mistaken ; the men you allude to as being deatl are not dead ; they 
are here alive and unharmed j you are simply mistaken.*' He insisted that he was not 
mistaken, and that he knew he did kill them, and that when the trial came on he 
would prove it. With great confidence he shook his head, and said, " I will show you." 
I said, " Where are their graves ; where did you bury them He said, "Never mind, 
I will show you.'' E^iit then he said, '^Besides that, I broke tha cheek-bone of one ot 
the i)ersons in jail, and I broke one of his arms." I replied to him, 1 have been witli 
those prisoners, counseling them, and no one has his clieek-])ODe broken or his arm 
broken ; you must be mistaken." He insisted that he had broken the cheek-bone and 
arm of one of them, and had cut into the ribs of another. I then became thoroughly 
convinced that Mr. Holliday was not in a condition to know what he was talking about. 
I had nothing further to say to him except to repeat, " You are mistaken, Mr. Holliday, 
and I am as much opposed to Ku-Klux as you can be, and I desire exceedingly to 'put 
down such an organization if it exists in the State, and I w^ould protect you myself;" — 
perhaps I said, ''if I could," — " and the laws will protect you, and the Government 
will protect you. But you must not attempt to injure innocent persons. You are mis- 
taken ; you have not cut into anybody's ribs, or killed any one, or broken any one's 
cheek-bone or arm." • 

Question. You had personally inspected those prisoners, and had seen that they were 
not injured ? 

Answer. I had been with them and they appeared to be as well and soynd as you or 
I. I said to Mr. Holliday, " Understand^ Mr. Holliday " — I used that expression dis- 
tiuct'y — '' xmderstand, Mr. Holliday, the prosecution you have connnenced you have no 
control over J it is now in the bauds of the Government, and the Government must 
take charge of it." The reason I used that expression to him was that he had ex- 
pressed great regret that the prosecution had been made. He said the officers of th<3 
United States came to his house and forced him to do what he had done. I said to 
him, '"'As to the proceedings you have already commenced, you have no control over 
them ; they are in the hands of the Government, and they must go on, and all i)arties 
must^abide the result. All I w?ait is that you shall abide the results as regards these 
men.'' I did not advise Mr. Holliday to withdraw his prosecution, or to forbear prose- 
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cutiDg anybody wbo was guilty. I simply tried to satisfy him that bo was laboriug 
under a hallucination ; that he had arrested the wrong men. That is the whole story 
in connection with him, as accurately as I can give it. I will make one further remark 
upon that subject, as confirmatory proof. I went to the district attorney and said, 
" Judge Pope, your prosecutor, in my opinion, is a crazy man ; I do not think he is sane." 
Some of the persons that he charged with this olfense had ample proof to show, and 
the witnesses were produced to me who were ready to testify, that they were not in 
the party that visited Mr. Holliday that night. The one that he said he had cut with his 
knife was in the town of Athens that night ; another that he alleged so positively was 
in the crowd had evidence to show that he was in the town of Social Circle. They 
applied to me to indict Mr. Holliday for perj ury. I distinctly declined to do it, because, 
in my opiuion, he was laboring under a hallucination, was crazy, and was not responsi- 
ble for what he did and what he said. They told me that a good large fee should be 
made up for me if I would prosecute him for perjury, but I declined to do it for that 
reason. Some other gentlemen came to me, who seemed to know Ilollidaj- better, and 
they said he was drunk when he conferred with me. I do not know how that was ; I 
never saw him before, but my honest conviction was that he was a crazy man ; and I 
declined to prosecute him for that reason. 

Qiiestion. You say that although the person whom he alleged lie liad killed was 
then living and in his sight, he would not be convinced he had not killed him? 

Answer. He did not call the name of the person to me, but he did to Mr. Silliman, 
who had pointed him out to me. And I said to Mr. Holliday, " The men you say you 
killed are here alive and unharmed." 

Question, Were those men included in the indictment ? 

Jmwer. No, sir; one was not included because he said he had killed him, and he did 
not include a dead man in the iodictment. But the man into whose ribs he said he 
had cut, and the man whose arm and cheek-bone he said he had broken, were among 
the prisoners. 

Qucsiion, You had personal intercourse with those persons and saw that they vv^ere 
unharmed ? 

Ausivd'. I had personal intercourse with them several times and looked at them es- 
pecially ; I did not ask to make a personal examination of them without their clothes 
on, but I examined their cheeks and arms afterwards, and I saw not the slightest evi- 
dence of harm upon their person, no more than there is upon yourself or myself. 

Question. If the man had had his cheek-bone broken by the blow of a gun, there 
would not have been much possibility for him to conceal it from you ? 

Ansiver. It would have been utterly impossible. 

Question. Mr. Holliday also made the statement before this committee that there had 
been a corrupt use of money, and of large sums of it. As I recollect the testimony, he 
intimated that that corrupt use of money had extended to everybody connected vvith 
the prosecution, as well as with the defense, and, so far as I remember, your name was 
brought in as one who had received the money, or had used it in some way. I do not 
care to iuquire, and I ask your x^ardon for inquiring, into your professional conduct, 
except as it is sought to be used by him to affect the prosecution of i)ublic justice. 

Ansicer. I claim no exemption on that subject on account of professional etiquette. 
Not one cent that I know of or believe was ever used in any way to affect the result 
in that case. Nor do 1 believe there was any other, the slightest, improper means 
used. So far from any improper means or influence in any way being used by the offi- 
cers of the Government, I must say that the Government sought with perhaps almost 
unnecessary earnestness to procure a true bill against those persons. 

Question. Do you remember the employment of Judge* Caldwell as an assistant to 
the prosecuting officer ? 

Answer. I saw Mr. Caldwell here, but did not know his business. 

Question. Were you not aware that he was the special agent employed by Attorney 
General Akerman to investigate this case, and that he visited the Jccuni in quo to make 
a personal examination ? 

Answer. No, sir. I wish I had known it, because Mr. Caldwell is a gentleman vv'hose 
word I would have believed. 

Question. He has been before us, and has been examined in regard to that case. 

Answer. I have no knowledge that Mr. Caldwell had anything to do with it. To 
dispose of these prisoners finally : I will say that when the grand jury that evening 
made their report, I took an order and put it upon the minutes of the United States 
district court. They had to remain until the next day at 3 o'clock before they could 
return home. , The next day at 3 o'clock one of their friends said that they had been 
re-arrested upon a warrant issued upon affidavit filed by the same Holliday, upon the 
same charge, against the same persons ; so I was told. I came up at once, and found 
that it was the same charge modified ; it was of the same character, without specify- 
ing dates. I simply said to the commissioner, who was also a clerk of the district 
court, " You know these persons have been discharged upon the ground that the grand 
jury have found no bill against them ; I desire to know if it is the purpose of the 
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Government to persecute the citizens of this country over the heads of the grand 
jury ? If the grand jurors will not do their duty, we ought to have jurors that will. 
But I insist, as my great ohject in this is to see that there is no cause of offense 
given to our citizens to embitter their feelings, that no proceedings shall be 
taken which will seem to ignore or repudiate the i)roceedings of the grand 
jury." I insisted that it looked to the world like an attempt to persecute over the 
grand jury ; that I thought it was wrong ,* that it would do more harm than good, 
and should be abandoned. I thought the i^revious discharge was a reason why they 
should be again discharged. I have not seen the prisoners from that day to this, and 
know nothing about them. 

Question. You have been practicing the profession of law in this State for how many 
years ? 

Answer, For twenty-six years. 

Question. I wish to ask you some questions in respect to the result of the experiment 
of negro testimony in courts of justice. I believe that imder the laws of Georgia they 
are competent witnesses in all cases where white men would be ? 

Answer. That was so under the laws of Georgia before any reconstruction measures 
were adopted by Congress. 

Question. In all cases, civil and criminal ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. I myself contested that question in a case in 1866. 
Question. What is your estimate of the weight of negro testimony as a rule ; how 
do you regard it ? I speak of it upon the score of its reliability. 
Amiver. I will answer you candidly. 

Question. And I will ask further in regard to whether they are reliable as to facts in 
connection with which they have any i)ersonal feeling or interest ? 

Aimcer. Where a negro is not influenced by any passion of avarice or fear or sujier- 
stitious notion, my opinion is that his testimony is very reliable ; and I so treat it in 
the courts. But where a negro is influenced at all by either one of the passions alluded 
to, his testimony is wholly unreliable. I could not find anybody guilty of an offense 
upon such testimony. But where he is simply left free to tell his tale, without being 
influenced by any such thing, I think he is very apt to tell the truth so far as his ability 
will i)ermit him. 

Question. Have they that moral strength, that sense of truth, and of the importance 
of truth, that enables them, equally with the white race, to resist the bias of fear, ex- 
citement, or imagination ? 

Answer. O, no, sir ; I think they very readily become victims to either one of the 
passions to which I have alluded. I think a negi-o is exceedingly open to such influ- 
ences. There are exceptions. But I think that as a race, whether resulting from their 
condition of ignorance or from the nature of their race, they are exceedingly liable to 
be influenced by all of the passions I have alluded to, by avarice, by fear, and by super- 
stition. 

Question. In cases, therefore, in which those relations would enter, the weight of 
their testimony would be destroyed ? 

Answer. I would not rely on their testimony at all, uidess corroborated by other cir- 
cumstances. But freed from those feelings, they are reliable. They are just like chil- 
dren ; you x>ut one of them upon the stand and ask him to tell you what he know«, 
and he will not tell anything else, unless under other influences. And he is so like a 
child that other influences, of which you have no knowledge, would be likely to vender 
his testimony very unreliable. 

Question. You regard their testimony as being like that of children, ingenuous when 
left to themselves, and open to only the same influences that might influence a child ? 

Answer. Precisely so, with the exception that their passions are stronger than those 
of a child. , 

Question. What do you find the general disposition of your people to be toward the 
negroes in your courts, in general mattei^s of business in the community ? 

Answer. As a matter of certainty and ease, I had rather undertake the acquittal of 
a negro than of a white man, if you will give me an intelligent jury of old slave- 
holders. I have often observed in my practice that on the part of our first-class citi- 
zens, educated men, especially old slave-holders, there is a disposition to look with 
remarkable leniency and allowance upon the acts of negroes. That proceeds from 
several causes ; the first is that our people know that the negro will frequently com- 
mit crimes for the same reasons that he will seem unreliable in the court-room. Per- 
haps his passions have been operated upon by some designing white man. In the 
second iflace our old slave-holders have a rather kindly feeling toward the negroes, more 
so, I think, tlian exists anywhere else. 

Question. Thej have a personal affection with regard to them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. If I was prosecuting a negro I would, if I could, strike from the 
panel of jurors any man who ever owned that negro ; if I was prosecuting him he 
should never be tried by his old master. If I was defending him I would, if I could, 
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make up a jury of old slave-lioklers ; if I was prosecuting liim I would want to avoid 
them. 

By Mr. Vooeiiees : 
Question, You are in full practice now ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, And in the habit of defending negroes ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Scofield : 

Question. It is very complimentary to the negro that the men who know him best 
sliould have the highest opinion of him ? 

Answer. We hare the opinion I have given you about his testimony, at least that is 
the rule I act upon as counsel. 

By Mr. VOORIIEES : 

Oufstion. That refutes the idea that the slave-holders are all cannibals and want to 
fat him up ? 
Answer. Allow me to say 

By Mr. L.V2sSING : 

Question. I know of no such sentiment myself as that referred to by Mr. Vocrhees. 
Answer. If I was called into court to-morrow to prosecute a negro, ii* the jury panel 
before me contained his old master he would be the lirst man I would strike oli'. 

By ilr. Bayard : 

Question. And if you were defending him he would be the very man you would want 
to retain ? 

Answer, Yes, sir ; I think the greatest misfortune that has befallen the negro in this 
country has been the exclusion from the government of the great body of old slave- 
liolders. 

Question. You mean the State government of Georgia? 

Answer. Yes, sir. When you get down to the lower classes of the population there 
is a singular state of things that looks a little contradictory. The only danger of what 
we call social equality or amalgamation between the white and black races exists in the 
lower strata of society ; there is no possible danger of it from the respectable classes. 
At the same time the worst enemies of the negroes, those, perhaps, who woukl inflict 
any personal injury upon him, are to be found in the same lower classes. The wrongs 
imposed ui)on the negro almost always come from that class of white population that 
associate with him on terms of equality. That was so in slavery times, and it is so 
now ; I have observed it very often. 

Question. I v/ill ask you whether there would be any ditference of sentiment among 
respectable men in Georgia in regard to these crimes of taking negroes out of their 
liouses at night and whipping them, &c. ? 

Ansivcr. My opinion is that there would not be the least in the world. 

Question. What would be the sentiment of all respectable men in regard to those 
ofienses ? 

Answer. They would punish any man that would be guilty of it. I would myself get up 
from my bed to protect an old slave sooner than a white neighbor ; and I think that is 
the general sentiment of the old slave-holding portion of our people, and it is based 
upon the fact that they have a regard for them, and know that they need protection 
and the white man does not. 

By Mr. Yoorhees : 
Question. You w^ere formerly a slave-holder? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. You have spoken of your jurors; is it or not a fact that, by your present 
constitution, intelligence and good character are the two requirements for qualifica- 
tions of grand jurors ? • 

Answer, Yes, sir ; that is a provision in our constitution. And I could give you the 
histo^'y of it, and tell you the author of it, and the reason for it. The author of that 
claus«^n our constitution, as I understand, is our attorney general. Ho told me before 
he went into the convention that he should insist upoA some such provision, and he 
showed it to me before it was adopted. This i)rovision of our constitution, I think, 
was wisely adopted. 

Question, You believe that provision has jiroved itself to be a good provision ? 

Anstcer. I think it is an admirable provision in the constitution. 

Question. Are your juries through the State better and of higher grade now than 
before that provision was in your constitution ? 
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Ansivcr. Our graacl juries and special juries I do not think liaA^e been improved "by 
it, for that was the practical operation of the law under the old system. I think our 
petit juries have been decidedly improved by that provision, those before which are 
generally tried criminal offenses. 

Quesiion, In regard to negro suits in civil cases in courts of justice, where they have 
claims, is it your observation that they receive justice ? is it dealt out to them without 
prejudice in your community ? 

Answe)\ I think so. 

Question, Would there be any dij93culty before your juries in the case of a negro having 
a money claim against a white employer, such, for instance,*as would grow out of the 
relation of tenant and landlord, would there be any difficulty in obtaining judgment 
in favor of the black man,«where the evidence was reasonable and warranted it f 

Ansivcr. None in the world ; and if you would take a jury of planters, who employ 
negroes, the negro would stand the very best chance to get justice, for they arc inclined 
to do him full justice. That proceeds from one other reason whicli I think it my 
duty to state. I think the negro will always get his rights before a jury of the kind I 
indicate. But there are instances where the negroes are denied their rights by design- 
ing men out of the court-house in settlements. I think there are a class of ineu who 
employ negroes and cheat them out of their wages. But if the negro will go to thi; 
court -room, and appeal- to a jury of intelligent men, the white people would be glad 
to do that negro justice, because that very tendency is demoralizing to labor, and 
therefore detrimental to our interests. 

Qimiion. Now, let us take the other side ; are there not a great many of these negro 
laborers who are in default toward their masters ? 

Aiisiccr. Yes, sir. 

Question, Is there not a great deal of trouble in your labor system owing to that? 

Answer, That is a considerable trouble now to us. I x^lant largely, and I know a 
great deal of these very difficulties. There is a class of Avhite population who, at the 
beginning of the year \vhen there is a competition for labor, will promise the negro 
almost anything with the express intent of cheating him, and before the year ends 
bringing him down to what they deem reasonable wages. Their object is to secure 
his employment. So, also, there is a class of negroes who have no regard whatever 
for the obligation of a contract, and will violate it upon any pretense or pretext what- 
soever, and they make ns a great deal of trouble. How to make the negro observe his con- 
tract on the one hand, and how to make the bad white man fulfill his contract on the other 
is just now the pons asinorum of our labor system ; one which has given us a great 
deal of practicable trouble. I have had negroes in my employ who have been tempted 
to leave me for olfers which I knew would never be performed. I have warned the 
negroes that they would be deceived, as they have invariably been deceived by that 
class of people. It is that i^ractice which has inflicted great evil upon ns. And the 
great difficulty in the way of correcting that evil is, that heretofore we have been un- 
able to get the government of the State into the hands of the very population who 
want to correct those evils. 

Qiicsiion. And then has the correction of these evils been retarded and impeded by 
the class of man into whose hands the State government has passed ? 

Answer, It has been most woefully impeded. It has been an insurmountable obstacle 
to good laws for the government of the labor system of this country. 

Question, Has the tendency of the laws of Georgia been in accordance with the true 
sentiment of the people of Georgia ? 

Answer, Directly in conflict with that sentiment. 

Question. Do you consider that the relations growing out of the ill-adjusted laws, and 
the new relations of employers and employed have resulted from the fact that the 
people of Georgia have not beei^ allowed to ai^ply their ov/n remedies through their 
chosen agents? 

Answer. I do undoubtedly think so. I ascribe the greatest evils that have afflicted 
the negro and the white man, and which continue to •demoralize our labor system, and 
the failure of our country to recuperate, to the unfortunate results of the reconstruc- 
tion measures. 

Question. In placing the powers of the State in the hands of men who are either 
unwilling or unable * 

Ansicer. Both unwilling and unable. 

Question. To cure the evils which you think now afflict your people ? 

Answer. That is my opinion. And I wish to state this, to show my feelings in mak- 
ing that statement. From the beginning I have advised our people to resist nothing 
that the General Government propose to do. In 1867 I earnestly advised them to 
refuse to become consenting parties to the reconstruction measures, because they ex- 
cluded from our State government and from office the best class of our people, the 
men who had the greatest interest in the prospeirHiy of the country, and at a tiihe when 
we needed wise counsel, in my judgment, moiv. ^han at any other period of our history. 
The reconstruction measures Required our white people to consent to that. Whether 
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designed by Congress or not, I will not say ; but it was held out here distinctly that 
the acceptance of the terms proposed would be evidence of loyalty, and the rejection 
of those terms would be evidence of disloyalty. I therefore thought it dishonorable to 
our people. But the moment the reconstruction measures were accomplished, includ- 
ing the amendments to the Constitution, I have advised, and I do yet intend urgentl^^ 
to advise, our ]people to accept and abide by them and to do the best they can with 
them. I felt the force of the argument that has been used to northern men, that it 
w^as perilous to turn the Government of the country over into the hands of what they 
called the rebels ; that is, the people who carried us into secession and sustained the 
confederacy. 'My honest ppinion is that after the war the Government. of the United 
States should have done one of two things; it should have placed us under the abso- 
lute and entire government of the United States, or it should have placed us under a 
government of our own people. If the authorities of the United States believed that it 
was unsafe for the Government to return power into the hands of our best people, then 
I think the United States ought to have governed us with its own officers and by its own 
laws, and they ought so to have governed us until in their judgment it was safe to turn 
our government over into the hands of our own people. My own oi)iuion, however, is, 
that it would have been the very best policy, knowing our people as I do, to have 
turned the government over at once into the hands of our own people ; to have trusted 
the people. 

Question, Holding them responsible ? 

Ansiccr. Yes, sir ; holding them responsible. I think the course they did pursue was 
the most unfortunate possible. The United States refused to govern us of itself, and 
refused to turn the government over into the hands of our own people, or to let us 
govern ourselves. It tm-ned us over to the government of rogues, with negroes as 
their tools, with the power of the Federal Government to sustain them. That is the 
exact government under which the Southern States have been laboring for several 
years. The government of the bayonet we thought was unnecessary, but it was 
preferable to the government of rogues ; I w^ould have greatly preferred it myself. 
Well, we never complained, for instance, of the government of General Euger. He 
w^as governor of Georgia for a while by United States authority. We regarded him as 
a gentleman, and he was respected by all our people. We would have been willing to 
continue under that government as long as the United States authorities really 
believed it was best for the nation that it should be so, though we were fully con- 
vinced in our own minds that the Government of the United States was mistaken in 
that. It would have been better for the United States, safer and better for us, and best 
after all for the negro, if our government in the first place had been turned over into 
the hands of our own people. The very worst form of government for the United 
States and for this country, for the white people and for the negroes, has been the gov- 
ernment we have had. 

Question, Have you any knowledge of or belief in the existence of a sentiment in this 
State hostile to the Government of the United States ? 

Answer. No, sir; I have no knowledge of any such sentiment at all. I believe there 
arc some men in this State, whether they would have done so before or not, and I do 
not now allude to any i>articular individuals , I believe there is a class of people who 
would be glad if what they call the oppression of the United States $ince reconstruc- 
tion should precipitate another revolution ultimately, and relieve us from what they 
call the oppressive government under which wo now live. But I believe that even 
they would be Avilling to live under a government of oui' own peoide. 

Question. What Avould be the effect of a measure of general amnesty by the United 
States Government ? 

Answer. 1 think it would be exceedingly wise. 

Question. You think it would increase the feeling of affection toward the Govern- 
ment of the United States ? 

Ansicer. I think it would enable the best class of men in our society to do what they 
want to do, and it would remove one of the chief sources of bitterness now existing 
against the Government of the United States. 

Question. Suppose that the power of the Government of the United States, as shown 
by Federal interference or the threat of Federal interference, should be removed from 
your borders, and the people of Georgia be left fi*ee to express their own opinions, what 
w_^ould be the effect upon the comfort and safety of the i^eople of this State, more espe- 
cially of the colored ijoxiulation of the State, and that portion of the white men of the 
State who have acted with the republican party ? 

Ansiccr. Well, sir, I do not believe there would bo a man in the State who, on that 
account, would be harmed in the slightest decree. I believe there would be a great 
pretext of alarm on the part of one portion of the x^eople you refer to, but I believe 
there would be really no ground for it. I believe that if to-morrow our pcox>le were to 
be declared independent, if the United States were to-morrow to acknowledge the 
independence of the confederate states, our i^eople would not restore slavery, and 
the better class of our x)eople would not tolerate any injustice to the negroes. I do 
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not believe that in that event, with a tahula rasa, as we say, our peo^ile would give the 
negro suffrage, or the right to hold office, as a race. But I believe they would give 
him before the law his equal rights with the white man, and that they would pro.tect 
him absolutely in the enjoyment of those rights. 

Question. You are stating the case of a comiplete independence of Georgia. 

Answer. I was not contemplating that in any degree, but was referring to Georgia in 
the Union, as I trust she wiU always remain. 

Question. If left to her own control, would there be any danger to i)erson or prop- 
erty? 

Answer. I did not give the answer I did, upon the hypothesis of the independence of 
the confederate states, with any desire or wish that Georgia should be independent, 
because I am an old Union man. I merely made that statement to show the degree 
with which our people are satisfied with the freedom of the negro. I think that 
Georgia as a State of the Union, left entirely by the United States Government to con- 
trol her own affairs in her own way, would do so in strict accordance with the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and would be careful to give neither an excuse or just 
cause of offense. I think we would be extra careful to avoid it, for the reason that it 
might be made the pretext to return us to where we are. 

Question. If no other higher or better reason could affect you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; but I believe the people would be willing to give equal xirotection 
to all; but I think that under the impression that possibly a discrimination might bring 
us again where we are now, they would be extra anxious to protect that very class of 
people. In other words, I want to say that I know of no possible contingency in which 
the very best protectors of the old slaves of this country would not be the old slav«f- 
holding population of the United States. That is my honest opinion ; I am thoroughly 
convinced of it. I would rather trust the negro in the court-room, in society, and every- 
where else, to the government of the old slave-holding population of this country 
than to any other class of people on earth. That is my regular rule in my practice in 
any court ; I always follow it. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Then you think that, as a matter of fact, it would be best for all classes 
of the State of Georgia to have the government of Georgia returned as nearly as pos- 
sible into their hands ? 

Anstver. Yes, sir, I do. 

Question. I do not propose to question, here and now, any of your sentiments and 
ox>inions, or, in the ordinary meaning of the term, to cross-examine you. I need not 
say, either disparagingly or by the way of flattery, that you are a representative man. 
As such I merely want to know your opinions, such as they are ; not those upon mat 
ters of veracity, or anything of that kind, but your opinions become facts, and there- 
fore I wish to know them on certain j)oints. You have spoken of the government that 
was actually organized here as, in your opinion, the very worst government that could 
haA' e been devised ; you said that it fell into hands of men incapable and dishonest. 

Answer. That is my honest opinion. 

Question. What was the class of people to whom you refer ? 

Answer. I can give names, but I prefer not to do so in this connection. Previous to 
1867 the very best class of people, especially the old whigs and the Union men, (and 
you must allow me to say that I always believed they constituted the majority of our 
white people,) objected to the reconstruction measures of Congress, because*of the fact 
that those measures disfranchised indiscriminately our white x)eople, and enfraneliised 
their slaves, and thereby compelled the intelligent former masters of the slaves to 
submit to a goveinmenfc to be formed of a constitiLency comjiosed of their slaves and 
such persons as choose to act with them. It was, therefore, a sense of self-respect, not 
any desire to injure the negro or to resist the government, and not any desire even to 
not submit to reconstruction, but it was a sense of self-respect and of honor that pre- 
vented them from accepting the reconstruction measures, growing out of the facts I 
have stated. Well, as the result of that feeling, of that sense of self-respect, many of 
the old whigs and Union democrats were driven where they did not want to go, into 
temporary affiliation with the democratic party. There was nobody, with rare excep- 
tions, (there might have been a few in'dividuals who did not 'have that sensitiveness of 
honor that a great many people have,) there was nobody to accept tliose measures but 
those who did not have' that self-respect, and who, cons^equently, were willing to take 
advantage of the vacuum created in the offices by the exclusion of intelligent people, 
in order to get the offices themselves. The exclusion of the intelligent men in the 
country from those otfices offered a temptation to those who never otherwise would 
have been thought of in connection with them, and who did not have sufficient self- 
respect to refuse to take those offices. Therefore the governments of these States were 
thrown into the hands of a class of people who did not have that sense of self-respect 
as we regarded it, and who did not have the respect and confidence of our people, and a 
great many of whom have been very bad men. 
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Question. Tlie persons to whom you refer as having been thrown out, or as having 
not been recognized in the work of reconstruction, are those excluded by the third 
section of the fourteenth article of amendment to tho Constitution of the United 
States ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Those who object most bitterly to that clause of the fourteenth 
amendment, and to that provision of reconstruction which at first not only exclnded 
them from office, but even from the right of voting, (I now live under a constitu- 
tion where I do not have the right to vote for the members who framed it,) are the 
old ITuion democrats and whigs. They had opposed secession earnestly, and had gone 
into it only from necessity. AVhen they were lounished by being put under a govern- 
ment of their own slaves, and such creatures as had no more self-respect than to lead 
those slaves in the government, they felt it more keenly, I suppose, than the old demo- 
crats, for they no doubt felt that they were responsible to some extent for the results 
of secession. 

By Mr. Yooiuiees. 
Question. You were an old whig and Union man ? 

Answer. I was an old whig and Union man, and never held any office under even the 
old State government, except that twice I was a member of tho Georgia legislature, 
and both times was elected as a Union man and on Union issues. .1 was burned in 
effigy in this State as an abolitionist, because I did not approve the rei)eal of the 
Missouri compromise. I was denounced as a traitor and coward because I did not be- 
lieve secession was what was desired. I was disfranchised at the close of the war, 
and my slaves had the right to form the government under which I lived. That created 
no bitterness in me, except that it aroused a sense of self-respect which forbade me to 
accept the reconstruction measures. I come to you now the representative of the great 
body of old whigs and Union democrats in Georgia, in that I represent their senti- 
ments, and that is the only way in which I claim to represent the peoi)le. They feel 
as I do. They were most anxious that Congress should i)ursuo a ditierent policy, be- 
cause if it had they felt that the secession democrats who had domineered over us for 
so long a time would be put down forever. 

Question. You thought you had peculiar claims to be trusted ? 

Answer. I did, and so did all the old whigs and Union democrats. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Please answer me this question, as much for my personal information, ]}er- 
luips, as for public information: Why was it that our old TJnion friends who willingly 
•)r unwillingly went into the rebellion after it was organized felt themselves con- 
strained by a sense of honor, after the rebellion was closed, to adhere to their old asso- 
ciates rather than to their old friends who had, in the first instance, felt so sadly their 
departure from them ? 

Answer. Because their late associates were willing to give them at least ecxua\privi- 
legCvS with the negroes, and their old friends were not. The reconstruction measures 
did not give us, the old Union whigs, equal privileges with the negroes. If you had 
not mistaken the southern i3eople after secession terminated, and had not in your 
measures discouraged them, you might possibly have i>roduced a different result, 
though our notion was that it would be better to enfranchise all the people. 

Question. My question Avent back behind the reconstruction measures; it went back 
to the early mdnths ; to the very moment after the close of the war. It was propounded 
by a gentleman who, like yourself, was a southern man and a slave-holder, a Union 
man, and one who adhered to the Union. The question relates to that time prior to 
any acts of reconstruction, prior to any action whatever by Congress or the Govern- 
ment j. 

Answer. Do you mean to say that affxir the war and prior to the reconstruction 
measures there was a disposition on the part of the old whigs and the Union men to 
affiliate with their late associates, the secession democracy f Do you ask why that 

was so ? 

Question. That I found to be the fact; the reason I found to be precisely what I have 
given, that a sense of honor required it. I want to know what view of the subject 
you could give to account for such a result. 

Answer. I think there was no sense of honor that required the old whigs and Union 
men to affiliate with them after the Avar and before reconstruction; in point of fact, I 
do not think they were inclined so to affiliate. The sense of honor only comes in when 
the proposition was made to disfranchise the white man and enfranchise the slave; it 
did not arise until then. I tell you frankly that after the war ended, we, tho old whigs 
and the JJnion men, exx)ected to take control of affairs down here; that Avas our expec- 
tation, and I think we would haA^c done it if you had alloAved us to do so. I will tell 
you candidly that I think A cry likelj^ if the republican party had been as magnanimous 
to the old Avhigs after the Avar, in extending hs privileges, as preceding the Avar we 
were with them, it might have built u^d a republican party in the South, and given ua 
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the control of this country. Tlien yon Tvould have forced upon onr peo])lc the convic- 
tion that the democracy was responsible for the war, for all its consequences, and for 
all the losses that followed; hut, by pursuing a different policy, you convinced our 
X^eople that the most horrid accounts given by the secession democrats of the purposes 
' of the northern people were true. The old whlgs and Union men before the war utterly 
scouted the idea that there was any desire on the i)art of the luorthern i)eople to oppress 
us and deny us auy constitutional right. 

Question. Do you think your old whig associates entertain that oi)inion at the present 
time? 
Ansiver. I do. 

Question. Can you refer to any representatiAX expression of that feeling, eitlier in a 
public speech by a prominent man at that time, or in the cohimns of yoiir press? 

AimccT. I cannot refer you to any action, because we have never had" auy opportunity 

to act. I can only refer you to well, I have done more writing since the war 

upon that subject than anybody else, and my writings are fnll of that. Until niiie 
months ago, I think, my opinions Avere responded to unanimously by the whigs; every 
old Avhig x^aper in the State, and every old Union democratic paper in the State, was 
in accord with those sentiments uttered by me until, I will say, twelve months ago. 

Question. Can you refer us to some public writing of yours written between the time 
of the surrender, in April, 18G5, and the time that Congress met, on the first Monday 
in December following ? 

Answer I wrote one letter to which I can refer you. I will refer you to the original 
manuscript, for it is yet in existence. It was written in 1860, and published in the 
Chronicle and Sentinel of Augusta, and I believe in all the papers of the State, so far 
as I know. In that letter I advised our people to go into a new party arrangement if 
jiossible. In the original letter I used this ^^xpressiou, (I can give you almost the iden- 
tical words:) We will not go to tho democracy, because if secession was wrong the 
democratic j)arty instigated it; and if secession was right, the democratic party of the 
North joined in the war to put it down. In no event, therefore, should we of the South 
trust the democratic partv. 

Question. That was in 1850 ? 

Ansicer. That was written in 1806. I also wrote a letter, which was not published, 
to the President, Andrew Johnson, from Fort Lafayette, in 1865, during my imiuison- 
*ment there, in which I congratulated him upon the plan of reconstruction suggcsteil 
by himself, in this : that while I did not approve of all. that jdan, I yet thought he was 
entitled to the gratitude of the peojde of the South for recognizing their old local con- 
stituency as the proper persons to reinaugurate the Government. I stated that he had 
not conceded all that should bo conceded, and all that I thought time would prove he 
should have conceded. But the substance of the letter was that he deserved the grati- 
tude of the country, not because he proposed to reconstruct, but because in recon- 
structing, assuming that he had a right to reconstruct, assuming that reconstruction 
was necessary, instead of simply restoring the old governments before secession, he did 
the right thing iu recognizing the old constituency. That is where Congress made 
their mistake. 

Question. In all the controversy between the executive and the legislative depart- 
ments of the Government^ you did not take any jiarticular interest ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. I delivered a speech, which was printed, and if I can find a copy 
of it I will furnish it to the committee. It was a speech delivered before the Young 
Men's Democratic Union, in Now York, in 1868, in which this very question was largely 
discussed, giving the reason why the South objected to any particular features of recon- 
struction. I think you will see that it is in exact accordance with the opinioiis I now 
express. 

Question. Allow me to i^ress that point a little further upon your attention, fovml am 
interested in your replies. When the fighting was over Avhich had been going on to 
l)revent a rupture of the nation, those Avho had been carrying it on naturally wanted 
to have some assurance that all they had done should not go for nothing, or that the 
disturbance should not be renewed at the first opportunity; or, to put it in a form that 
we have heard of a great deal iu this country, they wanted security for the future, 
even if they did not require indemnity for the past. 

Answer. That was natural and right. 

Question. Now, the jioiut is this: did the class of peoide to whom 'you refer, the old 
whigs and Union democrats, by any public act or expression, either through tlieir 
speakers or through the i)ress, give any such assurance between the final surrender and 
the assembling of Congress, in December, 1865 ? 

Ansicer. I do not remember that they did, for there was such a disorganized state of 
things down here then that there was no formal action taken by any party that I 
remember, except simply the election of members to the convention to frame the new 
constitution, under Mr. Johnson's programme. There was no formation of iiarties, 
and no expression of i^nrposes, that I remember, of the old whig and Union men as 
such. But in talking with each other we old whigs said, Well, you see all the evils of 
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secession that wo prophesied have hecome true; now we suppose the people will 
believe us, and not believe the old secession democrats, who wanted to drink all the 
blood that would be shed by the war ; we suppose now that the old whig party will 
arise from its ashes in some form, at least what wo call the anti-democratic element. 
I think in reference to the point you allude to, that the Government wanted to have 
some security that what wo call the rebellion which they had suppressed should not 
be renewed ; that, I think, was reasonable and right. But we old whigs thought this: 
that the security should be found in the utter annihilation of what was called the right 
of secession as a constitutional remedy. As you know, wo old whigs did not believe 
that secession was a constitutional right. 

Question, Or a sensible remedy for any wrong ? 

Aiiswer. I was going on to say that we held it was revolutionary as a right, and 
unwise as a remedy ; that was the old whig doctrine. We felt that the General Gov- 
ernment was not simply an agency of the States, but a government absolute in its 
sphere, a limited government, a government having no powers except those delegated 
to it ; but within that power, and within its sphere, an absolute government, from 
which no State had a right to secede, except a revolutionary right. The old demo- 
cratic doctrine i>reached in tjiis country was that the States, by virtue of their status 
as States, were authorized to create a governmental agency, from which these States 
had a right to secede whenever it was to their interest to do so. We thought that doc- 
trine of government ought forever to be settled, and that really it was settled, and we 
were willing it should be put in any form you pleased, so that it could not be revived. 
We old whigs thought that, and you will iind it stated in a public paper written by 
me in 1867. We thought that the emancipation of the negro was not the necessary 
result of any issue involved in the war, but still, as the South had recklessly staked 
slavery on the issue, as we charged the secession democracy had done, we were willing 
to concede that the negro was legitimately free, or that his freedom was a result to 
which we should accede. Then, of course, we felt that the negro, being a free man, 
ought to have equal and absolute civil rights and i)rotection under the law, and such 
we insisted upon giving him. But we never felt that the negro was in a condition, 
either for his own good or for that of the country, to be clothed with equal political 
rights in the shape of suffrage, and the right to hold office. 

Quesiion. To get your views a little more definitely, I will say a little more j)ointedly 
this : I thought I knew the old Union men of the South, both those who went into the 
rebellion and those who did not. But I expected when it was over, and I frequently 
so predicted while the war was going on, that they would turn around upon the seces- 
sion democracy, as you term them, and say to them substantially: We predicted all 
these troubles from bringing this war upon the country ; we insisted ui)on it, but you 
precipitated it upon us. We went in and did our very best to make it a success until 
we have been defeated. Now we insist upon it that you shall stand aside and let us 
come to the front. 

AnsKe7\ That is exactly what we intended to say; what we would have said; but 
in the mean time Congress came in, lumped the old Union democrats and ^\;higs 
together with the secessionists, and said that they would i^unish us all alike ; would 
put us all alike under the negro. That naturally created a sympathy between us and 
the secession democrats. Congress by that act prevented us from saying to the seces- 
sion democrats that all they had said was untrue ; that the northern i>eople had no 
desire to oppress them, because the acts of Congress proved that they were right. I 
wish |p state once more, as an evidence that the old Union democrats and the whigs 
might have come to the surface and controlled this country, we elected an old Union 
whig as the first governor in 1865, whom the democrats had repeatedly rejected before 
the war, whom we never could elect before the war. * 

By Mr. Voorhees : 
Question. Who was he? 

Answa\ Charles J. Jenkins. We elected him almost unanimously. AYe elected two 
Union men to the Senate, and Vefused to elect any secessionist, though one "of the men 
elected was a little unpopular at that 'time in the State, because of his opposition to 
the confederate government in some of its measures ; but we elected him because ho 
was known to the Union as a Union man. 

Question. Who were thos^ Senators ? 

Ansiver. Alexander H. Stephens and Herscliel V. Johnson. We elected them because 
they were Union men. No original Union secessionist, in my opinion, could have been 
elected then to any office. I have heard people say that in the couA^ention that assem- 
bled in 1865 and framed a new constitution, and in the first legislature that assembled 
under that constitution, a large majority were old whigs, and an overwhelming majority 
were old Union men. 

By the ChaiRjNIAN : 

Question, Do not l^t us have a misunderstanding on that point. You have mentioned 
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^ Alexander H. Stephens, the vice-president of the confederacy, as an old Union man 
and whig? 

Answer. The idea was that he was so esteemed in the Union. Mr. Stephens was a 
Union man, and was a whig until 1866. I think, thongh, that as an old whig he has 
now gone after strange gods. 

Question. When I spoke of Union men 

A7mve)'. I think myself that your idea of an old Union whig would not he exactly 
covered by either Mr. Johnson or Mr. Stephens. 

Qtiestion. What I mean is not those who, after the issues were more definitely formed, 
who, after 1856, did not join the democi*atic pai'ty, but voted, for Fillmore 

Ansiver. 1 think they would have controlled the country ; I think Mr. Jenkins was 
one of them. 

Question. Among those who actually had the management of affairs, there has been 
a great deal of comment upon northern men who have come here since the war, who 
are spoken of as carpet-baggers, and referred to in perhaps otlier and more offcjisive 
language. I found the other day, in a Nashville paper, this statement on the subject, 
purporting to have been taken from a Savannah correspondent. I would bo glad if 
you would look it'over and point out any inaccuracies in it, if such you think there 
are. 

The article is as follows : 

*'As to the carpet-bag members of the convention which framed the reconstruction 
constitution of Georgia, they were thirteen in number,' while the whole membership nf 
that body was one hundred and seventy-live, of whom thirty were colored men. Of 
these thirteen carpet-baggers, eleven were and are consistent members of Christian 
churches, and only two of the thirteen were given to x^rofanity, intemperance, or the 
keeping of Jow company ; the other eleven w^ere recognized as good citizens, of unex- 
ceptionable habits, and abilities in every ease fair, and in several brilliaut. These tliir- 
teen carpet-baggers numbered among them more total abstainers from the use of intox- 
icating drinks than did the entire remainder of the convention." 

*'Tho legislature of Georgia elected in 1868 has been sharply criticised as grossly 
corrupt. Of its two hundred and j[burteen members, but seven have become residents 
of the State since the war, and six of those seven carpet-baggers are moral and religions 
men. Yet we have often heard it chargetl that this (as is alleged) corrupt legislature 
is controlled by carpet-baggers. And the lobby by which the legislature is infested 
contains but one prominent carpet-bagger, and that one, sufficiently notorious, has 
never, so far as is known to the writer, voted the republican ticket, or in any way con- 
tributed to its success. Not one of the State ofticers (unless, indeed, we except the 
State superintendent of education, who is an appointee of the governor) is a carpet- 
bagger. Of the members of the Fortieth Congress elected in Georgia two were car- 
pet-baggers ; both Christian men and doing honor to the churches with which they 
were connected by an upright life and a steadfast regard for the rights of others. In 
the Forty-first and Forty-second Congress, no carpet-bagger from Georgia held a sear. 
As for county officers, not ten of them in the whole State are, or have been, filled by 
the class in question ; and from the judiciary they are expressly excluded by the term's 
of the State constitution, which requires a residence of five years as a qualification 
for judges and State's attorneys or solicitors. I miglit add that carpet-l)aggers and 
negroes together have never numbered one-sixth of the legislature of Georgia." 

Anstcer. 1 am not sufficiently acquainted witli the exact members composing tho 
convention and the legislature referred to, or their residences and varieties •t" resi- 
dence, to give you a definite answer as to whether this is literally correct or not. My 
impression is, and an impression that I have always had, that this article is exceedingly 
inaccurate ; but I am not able to sjiecify the particulars, though I think I can obtain 
the information. I will say, however, that the ^definition of cari^et-b agger given by 
this writer is not exactly the definition understood in our State. This gentleman 
seems to think that we include among the carpet-baggers only those who Imvc settled 
in this State since the war. In the minds of our people the term cariiet-bagger has 
this signification : he is a man who has nothing but ^^^lat he can carry in his carpet- 
bag, by which we mean to say that he has no interest in the State of a material char- 
acter to protect or build up, and he is not a native of the State. Therefore, in obtain- 
ing the control of the legislation of this country, ho is not influenced by that feeling 
of regard which generally belongs to a native-born citizen, nor by that feeling of 
interest which belongs to a citizen that has property in the State. We include 
among carpet-baggers a great many that came here before the w^ar, and some that 
came during the war. But we do not include under the term carpet-bagger any 
man who is simply not a native of the State. There are many citizens that have come 
here since the war, to whom we do not apply the term carpet-bagger ; they have 
an interest in the country. But as we understand it, the carpet-bagger is an indi- 
vidual who has no interest in the country to build up and to protect, who has none 
of that supposed affection for the country that attaches to one born in it. 
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Question. Do you ever apply it to any person born in any of tlio so-called Southern 
States ; in any of the old slave States f 
Jnsiver. No, sir. 

Quesiio)}. Is it always applied to persons born in the free States, in what are called 
the Xorthern States? 

Aiisiccr. Yes, sir, but not because they are born North. There are gentlemen who 
have comeh^re since the war from the North that we have the very highest regard for, 
wlio are not only received socially, but in every other way^ as men of the highest 
cliaracter and repute. 

Question. It is applied to men who have no i^roperty ? 

Ansu'cr. Who have no interest to protect, and who are therefore presumed to take 
advantage of what I called a little while ago the vacuum created in offices by the 
exclusion of our intelligent men, for the purpose of coming in and robbing our people. 
There is another character, to whom we apply the term scalawag.'^ We say that 
the Government of this country has been under the control of negroes, carpet-baggers, 
and scalawags. A scalawag is a man born in one of the Southern States who is in the 
condition of the carpet-bagger ; who has no interest to protect, and none of that sense 
of honor implied by birth, and, therefore, does not betray that self-respect which 
would make a good legislature for our people. 

By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. You mean that those who have taken these offices to which you allude 
belong to one or the other of these three classes ? 

AnsKer. There are very few in the State who hold offices who are not in those classes, 
very few" of them. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. I understand you to say that no native, no gentleman of respectability, 
would tak^- office in the State government ? 

Answer, With individual exceptions. There are a few gentlemen with any self-respect 
who have done so, but. they are not so sensitive as others. The truth is, that there 
are a fevv^ gentlemen in the South so utterly anti-democratic that they would have 
gone anywhere on earth before they would have affiliated with the democratic party, 
on any terms. There are but few of that kind ; one is our j)reseiit Senator, Joshua 
Hill, another is Dr. Miller. 

Quesiion.* Is it not jiossible that some have acted from conviction of duty who disre- 
garded those considerations ? 

Answer. I think some did so, but I Jim speaking of the great mass of our people. I 
said in the beginning that there are exceptions. There are some who, I believe, are 
ready to do so, and who have acted for what they thought to be the best interests of 
the country. I5at they diffi}r with me on that x)oint, and they are so few in the State 
that I could almost name them all. 

Question. So that, in point of fact, I understand you to express the opinion that very 
few indeed of the native citizens of Georgia have taken any i)art whatever in attempt- 
ing to restore the State to her practical relations with the Federal Government, and 
those few you think have done it because it was an evil that they could not 

Aiisicer. I have not given that answer; I have not said that there were very few in 
j:his State who were willing to take the trouble to restore tlie State to her old rela- 
tions. 

Question. I said very few who have done so. 

^Inswer. Very few have done so imder the reconstruction measures of Congress. 
Question. That is what I said. ' ^ 

Ansu'er. There are quite a number in the State, a minority in the legislature, elected 
by the democratic vote against that iss^ie ; I mean the class of people chosen to office 
under the reconstruction measures by virtue of the votes of the negroes and cari)et- 
baggers, and wiiat we call scalawags. I do not like to use those terms, but they are 
connnon terms in the country. None of those w^ho have been so elected have repre- 
sented the real sentiment of our iieople, and yet that real sentiment is not antagonistic 
to Restoring the State to her practical relations to the Government. 

Question. Well, then, let us go down to the bottom. Suppose you had the real senti- 
ment of the people carried out into a law and the law enforced ; what would have been 
done dilFerently from what has now been done ? 

Answer. My opinion is this 

Question. What did they want to do that they were not permitted to do ? 

Answer. If the States south, the State of Georgia, for instance, had been allowed to 
elect such men as she pleased, and hold such policy as she pleased, I believe ^VQ■ would 
have been in entire accord with the General Government, in the Union, and in perfect 
accord with the Government. At home we would have had a much better class of men 
in office, men who had the respect of the negroes as well as the white people, men who 
would have provided a system of laws better calculated to develoii our labor interest 
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than we have had, and who would have inspired more confidence in our people, and 
created such a state of peace and harmony as would have encoura^^ed the introduction 
of capital and immigration from ahroad. I do not think any man would have heen in 
office that now is. 

Question. You would have elected diiferent men to office ? 

Anmvcr, Yes, sir. 

Question. Is it, however, a matter of any consequence whether A B or C»D hold office, 
in and of itself, and stopping there? 

Answer. No, sir ; not if A B and C D are equal in every respect. 

Question. The difference is not in regard to holding office, hut the manner in which 
the duties are discharged ? 

Answer, The manner in which the duties are discharged, and the confidence which 
the people have in them. 

Question, You say the people of Georgia would have heen in accord with the Federal 
Government ; what do you mean by that ? 

Answer. They would have submitted to the fact that secession was at an end ; they 
would have given up all hope of renewing the war, of establishing the confederacy^ of 
reviving slavery. They would have been content to let slavery go, and we would have 
been in perfect accord with the General Government upon the Constitution and its 
administration. We would have made no further issue upon secession and eman- 
cipation and the equal rights of the negro and his equal j^rotectiou under the laws, 
but we would have taken means looking to the encouragement of immigration and 
capital coming to this country. 

Question, Would you have done differently from what has been done for the purpose 
of harmonizing the relations of labor ? 

Answer. I think we would have had different laws. The tendency on the part of 
some white men to take advantage of the negroes, and the tendency on the part of 
negroes to disregard their contracts are present evils. I think our property would 
have had greater value, and our land would have appreciated ; there would have been 
more confidence in the country that the laws would be executed. The truth is, for 
three years our people have not had confidence in the execution of the laws of the 
State in such a manner as to protect person and property. It is their conviction 
•that those who have had the administration of our laws have been more intent upon 
making a good thing for themselves than i)rotecting the people. 

Question. The practical administration of the laws has been, of course, with the 
judiciary ? 

Ansioh'. With the executive and the judiciary both. For instance, although the 
judiciary, in some respects, aue tolerably fair in Georgia, although we have some good 
judges, yet, as a whole, they are not a class of men who would have been put in those 
places by the i^eople if they had had possession of the government. Then, again, our 
executive has used the pardoning power most extravagantly and most unjustifiably. 
He has very frequently turned loose those known to be guilty of gravest offenses against 
the security of person and property. That has created among our iieople a sense of 
insecurity. I have no doubt that in some localities it has given birth to the organiza- 
tion of what is called volunteer bands, or Ku-Klux bands, volunteer organizations for 
the purpose of protecting their persons and property when they thought tlie adminis- 
tration of the laws of the country did not do it. I have no doubt, from what I hear, 
not from what I know, that that state of things has been brought about, and that it 
has in many instances been taken advantage of by bad men, and that those bands are 
as often composed of negroes and republicans as of democrats, who have adopted the 
same method of gratifying their own personal vengeance and spite. For instance, this 
case in Jackson County, of which you have heard so much, had nothing political in it. 
Even if the gentlemen, Mr. Holliday, was assaulted in the manner he says, upon his 
own statement to me, it could not have been political ; it was but a neighborhood broil. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question, He was a democrat ? 

Answer, He told me so, and seemed to intimate that it was a downright insult to 
charge him with being anything else. That is really, in my opinion, the source of our 
troubles, of the so-called Ku-Klux troubles. I do not remember that there was any 
pretense of an organization of that sort until after the reconstruction measures of 
Congress. I do not remember ever to have heard of anything of the kind in the State 
until then. To my certain knowledge, to my professional knowledge, men were released 
or pardoned by the governor who were really bad criminals, and dangerous to any 
community. The governor, too, has frequently pardoned persons charged with offenses 
'before they were tried and convicted, a thing which was never done in this State pre- 
vious to the war, and, in my judgment, never would have been done by a good citizen 
elected by our best class of citizens. He has pardoned offenders even before indict- 
ment. Some men supposed to be in affiliation with him in different parts of the State 
have been charged with offenses, and he has pardoned them oven in advance of a pre- 
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sentation of their cases to the grand jury. Well, these things have created a feeling 
of iusecnrity to person and property among our best people. I have myself felt it in 
some degree, though not so much, for XDcrsonally, thus far, this class of politicians have 
respected my rights and my person ; but I know many people who have felt that inse- 
curity. 

By Mr. Voorhees : 

Question. It will only require one more step to the issue of indulgences ? 

Ansu'cr. That is so. He has not only pardoned the greatest criminals after convic- 
tion, but he has pardoned men before they were convicted, after they were indicted, 
and even before their cases were presented to the grand jury. That is the difficulty in 
the administration of our law. I wish to say in regard to Governor Bullock that I be- 
lieve he has done much of this, because, in the first place, he has not the qualifications 
proper for his high ofiice, nor the previous education for it. He is not the man who 
would have been chosen for that place in a healthy state of political sentiment and 
action. Then, he is a man of exceedingly kind heart, and easily impressed. It is im- 
possible for him to refuse a kindness, and he has not had that firnmess of will and 
of purpose necessary to punish convicted criminals. I have no doubt that his kiud- 
ness of heart is, in one sense, the cause of much of the pardoning he has indulged in. 
He was elected contrary to the sentiment of our people, and declared elected, not by 
the votes of the people, but by a fraudulent count of those votes ; therefore, he is an 
object of opprobrium to the great body of our people for those reasons. They have 
naturally charged that the great exercise of this pardoning power has been from' a de- 
sire on his part to build himself up ; they have charged a wicked motive; even when 
I think he did not have it. 

Question. Has he not been charged with taking money for it, also ? 

Anstcer. That has been suspicioned. This state of things has given rise to a licen- 
tiousness on the i)art of the press of the State, both democratic and republican, which 
has been exceedingly unfortunate. There has been so much tliat was wrong that the 
press have made it a regular business, thoughtlessly and indiscriminately, to charge 
ev(;rything as wrong, to look for a false motive for everything done by the governor, 
and they have aggravated this unfortunate state of things. I think the licentiousness 
of the x>ress has had as great an effect in demoralizing the country as almost any other 
one thing. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Has it not been an unprecedented feature in the history-of the exercise of 
the pardoning power of this State that such large rewards should have been made for 
the apprehension and conviction of criminals, and that those men whose apprehension 
and conviction were secured by such unprecedentedly large sums should have been the 
subjects of pardon f 

Answer. Wholly unprecedented,, and it has had a very evil effect. 

Question. Was it or not the case that the apprehension and conviction of persons 
charged with crimes were procured by means of very laj:ge pecuniary rewards, unprece- 
dentedly large, and that subsequeutly they were reciijieuts of executive pardon ? 

Answer. That has been charged; I do not know x)ersoually of its being true, except 
in one case reported in the decisions of the supreme court. There is one case of that 
kind that went to the supreme court, and the judge X)ronounced the offense a most out- 
rageous crime ; yet the offender was afterwards pardoned. It has been charged in the 
press tliat that thing has frequently occurred. 

Question. A large reward procured the conviction in that case, and then pardon fol- 
lowed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. The difficulty in the case is that our people have not been able to 
do our officers justice when they Avere entitled to it. But at the same time, just as you 
have said, tinprecedentedly largo rewards, and an unprecedented immber of rewards, 
unknown to our history before, have been offered for the arrest of criminals, even for 
minor ofteuses; and then, when the parties have been arilisted and convicted, and the 
rewards have been paid, they have been pardoned. 

Question. By the same officer who offered the reward ? 

Answer., Yes, sir. But I think the difficulty in regard to pardons has been because 
the governor has a nature that cannot resist importunities. At the same time, I do 
not think he is such a man as we would have chosen for governor in a healthy state of 
things. 

By the Ciiair:\ian : 

Question. Now, to go to the point from which Ave have wandered. After Johnson's 
reconstruction, as it is called, you had a legislature ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They legislated on the subject of labor and employment, did they not? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, Without asking you what that legislation was, for of course it is document- 

f 
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aiT, I Tv'ill ask you -wLiether in your oi^inion that Icacislation Yras wise and fair and 
just ? 

Ausiver. I think it was the intention 1o liave it wise, and i^iir and just, but 
there was so great a change in ouraudustrial system liere that it was utterly inipossi- 
bk' in the beginning to make any system perfect. I think tliat the k'gislatiou adopted 
by our first h^gislature was not perfect, but 1 tliink it was intended to'be fair and just. 
I think it vrould have been ivnproved by this time had such men continued in the k\£»- 
islature. 

Qiicsiiov. You tliink that legislation was intended to be in accord with what was 
understood to be the governing sentiment of the United States ? 

^li^Sictr. So far as the civil rights of the negro were concerned, I do. 

Qucsiion. The United States haAing i)roclaimed the negro a free man, as you an; 
aware, you were able to look high enough to see that the nation stood pledged before 
mankind to sec that that freedom was made a substantial and real thuig, and not a 
merely illusory benetit ? 

A)iiiU'a\ Yes, sir ; I think that the Government should vsee to that. 

Question. And even if they had no disposition, except the mere instinct of avoiding 
the reproach of the world, they would have been compelled to have done it ? 

Ansim\ Yes, sir, I think so ; I make no issue on that. 

Quc'4Um. Do you think the legislation I have referred to was enacted in that spirit ? 

Answer. 1 think it was ; I think that if the government of the State had continued 
in the hands of the original pojiulation, we should have been far on that road by now: 
w^e would have had almost a perfect system in accordance with the General Govern- 
nier4t and. the purpose to which you allude. I, for one, can say that was my andntion 
and desii'c : 1 believe it was the general sentiment of the old whig and Union element 
of the country, the element which embraced the great body of the slaveholders. This 
is the fact: they Avere very much opposed to secession, and they looked upon the result 
of the war as what we feared all the time, and what we charged the democracy with 
having done. 

Question. I hope my associates upon this committee will pardon me if I am somewhat 
prolix ; I desire to ask this question : If slaveholders in the South, or in Georgia alone, 
had, as a class, openly and unequivocally denounced the secession movement, from the 
time I\Ir. Lincoln was first elected, and especially had denounced it after it was nnule 
in their name, and for the i^jrotection of their property, do you believe it would Imvi) 
ever been ])ossiblc to have put these States into an attitude of rebellion ? 

Aus2cer. If the slaveholders had l)een unanimous in that opinion I think it would 
havi) been impossible. I think, however, the great majority of the slaveholdcis did 
denounce secession, and did denounce all the pretenses for secession that were made 
in tlieir name. ' . . 

By Mr. Laxsi2>g: 
f^j/esfiow. You are speaking of this State? 
A}mca\ Yes, sir; 1 think so. 

By the Ciiaieman : 
QiicsUon. Did they do it in any organized form? 
Answer. They did. 

Quest ion., By any convention or public meeting ? 

Ajiswer. Only in county meetings. The whole whig party did it, not as slaveholdei's, 
l)e"cause we did not want to create the impression that there was an interest in the 
United States that was for the slaveholder and was not for the noii-slavchohh.n-, but as 
Union men, as co-operation men, as old whigs, in our county meetings and everywhere 
we openly denounced secession. 

Question. You have spoken of the press ; in whose hands is the so-called democratic 
in'ess in this State ; in the hands of the secession democracy, or of the Union whigs ? 

Answer. It is in the hands of both. 

Question. "Which has the preiionderance ? 

Avsicer. I have not examined the matter in that respect so as to state fully. Then; 
are some men who have charge of the press whose political oi)iuions before the war I 
could not identify. Some of our very best i)aper5, I know, are in the hands of tin; 
Union whigs, some in the hands of original secessionists, and some few of our papers 
inirsue a dignified course of criticising the Federal Government and the State govern- 
ment. I think one of the evils of the times, and one of the greatest evils now ni the 
way of entire harmony, both with the nation and our State administration of affairs, 
lies in the fact of the indiscriminate abuse bestowed by our democratic ])rcss ui)on our 
State and Federal officials. They denounce everybody,for instance, as a traitor, or at least 
a great many of them do, who advises our peoide to accept the amendments to the Con- 
stitution. Yet my own opinion is, that the majority of our i^eopki are willing to do 
that thing. ^ 

Question. What proportion of the papers that were secession i)apers, that at the be- 
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gimiiug of the war advocated secession, and continued their publication during the war 
lire still published, and substantially by the same men, and in the same spirit that ac- 
tuated them previously I 

Answer. Well, sir, there are few papers in the State that were published before the 
war ami during the war that are now published by the same men. I call to mind at 
this time but two. 

Question. What two are those? 

Answer. The Savannah Republican and the Columbus Inquirer are X3ublished now 
by the same men that they were i^ublished by before the war, and by old Union whigs. 
Quesikm. When I say i)ublished, I mean controlled by the same intellectual force. 
Ansivcr. The same men? 
Question. Yes, the same order of opinion. 

Ansiirr. The Savannah Republican and the Columbus Inquirer, I believe, are con- 
trol] chI by exactly the same men who controlled them before the war, and they were 
both Union whigs, and their papers are very dignified papers. 

Question. They were Union papers before the war ? » 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How about the Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel? 

Ansiver, It is controlled by different men, but I think the chief editor now is one who 
was an old Union man. I think the Augusta Constitutionalist is edited by the same 
3nian who edited it before the war ; I think he did not edit it during the war. The 
Constitution, of this city, is a new paper, originated since the war. There is no pax^er 
published now in Atlanta which was published here before the war. 

By Mr. Yoohiiees : 
Question. They were all burned up, were they not ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, I believe so. 

By the Chairman : 

Question, The papers speak for themselves. You have said something in regard to 
, the secret organization known as the Ivu-Klux organization. Have you ever investi- 
gated that niatter at all ; looked into it and tried to find out what it is, and the extent 
of it? «!. 

Answer. No, sir ; no more than any ordinary citizen would. I never have had any 
occasion, except in this case in which I was employed the other day. I investigated 
that case quite thoroughly. And some time ago I did take the trouble to investigate 
two or three cases ; I made some investigation, as far as I could, of what is known as 
the Ashburu case. I investigated somewhat a case that occurred up in Chattooga 
County, I believe. There was a case said to have occurred in the county in which I 
live, Clarke County, an assault upon a negro who was elected a member of the legis- 
lature. I desired to indict the offenders if they could possibly be found out. 

Question. What was his name ? 

Answer. Alfred Richardson, I believe. I was away at the time, but I was informed, 
I believe by the governor, that Richardson came here and said he was assaulted by a 
band of Kii-Klux, and he killed one of them. I went back to my county, and I was 
very anxious to have the grand jury find out who the men were, and to prosecute them. 
But I was unable to find out ; and, in fact, there were two opinions as to whether there 
had been any assault. 

QneMion. There are a great many people who disbelieve entirely in the existence of 
any such organization ? 

Answer. There are many j)eople who disbelieve in the existence of a regular organ- 
ization. I belteve that most jieoplo now will concede that there have been bands, 
local, temporary, and sporadic in their character. I believe there are, but I do not 
know. 

Question. And a large number of people who believe that whenever these occur- 
rences take place they are justified, morallj^ at least, if not in law ? 

Answer. There are some x^eople who justify them, but I do not think the great body 
of our people do. There are some cases in which they have been justified. I could 
give you one in which I would have been emidoyed, and which I believe the people 
justified, as far as I heard any expression of opinion ; I did not, myself, justify it. Two 
or three years ago, I have forgotten the exact date, a man of the name of Wallace was 
killed in Warren by a man of the name of Doctor Darden. The father of the deceased 
man, hearing that I was in the city, came to me to get me to prosecute the murderer, 
and I told him I would do so. He was to go down to the place, Warrenton, investigate 
the case, and report to me the result of the investigation. He said that if his son was 
in the wrong in the difficulty, he would have nothing more to do with it; if his son 
had been, however, brutally murdered, as he believed he had been, he should ask the 
laws of the county to punish the murderer. He asked me to prosecute the case, and I 
promised to do so. He started away the next day, but the night before he got there 
. the murderer was taken out of jail and hanged, as I heard, by a band of disguised 
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men. The statement made at the time as to the reason why it was done— I inquired, 
simply because I had become iuterrested in the case in that Avay ; the statement made 
at the time was, that this man Dardeu had been heard to say^ that if he killed Wallace 
he knew he eould get a pardon, and the people of the city thought they would not give 
the governor a chance to pardon him. 
Question. Did yon understand the cause of his killing Wallace ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir, it was published. Wallace was the editor of a paper, and this man 
Dardeu, it seemed, had applied for admission into a Masonic lodge, and had been black- 
balled, lam not a Mason, and do not know anything about it; but that was the 
statement at the time. Wallace came out with a vituperative article in his paper 
about Darden in that connection. That was the only alleged cause I have heard for 
Dardeu shooting him. * 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Quesiion. Will you state the circumstances of that shooting? 

An8im\ The circumstances '^ere these: W^allace was returning to his office from 
dinner, or going to dinner from his office ; I do not remember which ; and Darden shot 
him from a house, without being seen. He seems to have waylaid him, and to have 
shot him down without giving him any notice. The rumor was that Dardeu said 
either before or afterward that it did not matter, for Bullock would pardon him. That 
was the excuse for taking the man out of the jail and hanging him. Another reason 
was that the sheriff of the county was in comi>licity with Darden, and furnished him 
with arms, in the prison. I heard many i)eople say that was all right ; I did not 
think so. 

Questmi. Do you know whether Wallace himself had committed many homicides 
before he was killed ? 
Answer. I do not. 

Question. Do you know whether he had made threats against Darden ? 

Ansiver. No, sir; I do not. I read the article against Darden, and at the conclusion 
it said that if the statements were not true, the author would take them back. 

Question. Do you know whether W^allace was at the head of the Ku-Klux order in 
that county ? 

Ansiver. I do not; I think I have heard the charge that he was a member of the 
order. 

Question. You have not studied this organization ? 

Answer. I have only investigated a few cases for the purpose of ascertaining who 
were the guilty offenders. One reason for investigating the few cases was ui^on the 
attempt to reconstruct Georgia some time ago, and these Ku-Klux outrages were made 
to bear very, very heavily against even Union parties. I wanted to know if that was 
the case, and, if so, I wanted the people to put down the Ku-Klux. In the second 
place, I arrived at the conclusion that a great many of these outrages were comuntted 
by gentlemen who wanted a reconstruction of the State, and committed those out- 
rages to give an excuse for it. I- ha^ e always thought that two or thret of the most 
outrageous murders committed in the State were really conimitted by persons of the 
same political faith of the parties slain. 

Question. And committed for the political effect they would have ? 

Answer. I think so. And a great many of us who have really wanted to be recon- 
structed have been between fires. 

Question. Will you have the kiuduess to state to what cases you last referred, where 
persons were killed by their fj-iends ? 

Answer. I think Ashburn was killed by his own political friends. 

Question. So as to have the benefit of the political capital that coujd be made out 
of it? 

Answer. I do not think the motive for killing Ashburn was altogether that ; I think 
there was a personal grudge, or jealousy on the part of some of his political friends. 
And though my mind is not positive, I am inclined to believe that this fellow Adkius 
was killed exj^ressly for political capital by his own friends. I was positive about 
that at one time, butTI am not so positive about it now. 

Question. Killed by his own friends f 

Answer. Yes, sir ; though I think likely some of the others were in it also. I may bo 
wrong, u'jt that was the conclusion to which I arrived. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Do you know of anybody in the State being punished for auy of these 
alleged Ku-Klux outrages ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I do not ; I cannot name any case. 
Question. You have not prosecuted any cases ? 

Ansiver. No, sir ; I have expressed a willingness to do so, but the difficulty has gene- 
rally been in regard to identification. 
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Question. Do you believe that these men, if there are any such, concerned in these 
lawless acts, would make yon their confidant ? 

Ansiver. No, sir ; I do not helieve they would, for I do not believe there is a man, 
woman, or child in the State who thinks I would countenance any such thing undei 
any circumstances. 

Question, Do you think their victims would come to you for sympathy and protec- 
tion ? 

Answer. I think they would now; I do not think they would have done so twelve 
months ago, because they look upon me now as a bitter enemy of the whole concern ; 
but then there was a rumoo* that I was even connected with the Ku-Klux. 

Question. As a matter of fact, have any of them ever come to you ? 

Answer. No, sir ; except this case in Clarke County. I undertook that of my own 
accord. I supposed the poor negro had no means of employing counsel. I investigated 
that of my own accord, at the suggestion of the governor. 

By Mr. Bayard : ^ 
Question. The case of Alfred Richardson ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Is it not the fact that many people in Georgia are in precisely your condi- 
tion, that the offenders would not give them their confidence, and their victims would 
not? 

Answer. I think so ; I think that is one of the reasons why many of our best people 
have been utterly powerless to remedy this thing. 

Question. State whether many of your best people, who would frown down and dis- 
countcnanee everything of that sort, have not been afraid to do it. 

Ansiver. I cannot say that many would have been afraid to do it. I think it very 
likely that some have been afraid. 

Question. So far as I have observed your papers, (and I have examined them both be- 
fore I come into the State and since, T mean the democratic papers,) two lines of 
thought on this subject seem to run along through them ; one is to deny the existence 
of this organization, and the other is to discountenance with unmeasured abuse every 
effort to punish such offenses, and even to inquire and ascertain whether in fact they 
exist, not alluding now to the investigation by this committee, but to inquiries by 
grand juries. Federal and local. Why is that? 

Answer. I am unable to give you a very satisfactory reason. I 4hink myself that 
the great body of our people are really anxious to put down anything of this sort, the 
great body of our people of the best class, almost without exception. There are a 
very few, however, who, as you have stated, haye denied unconditionally the existence 
of such things at all, even iii the local and sporadic form I have mentioned, for I do 
not myself believe they have existed in any other form. I think they have discounte- 
nanced the effort of some people to investigate them, first, because they professed to 
believe that they di d not exist second, because I think a great many of tliein have hon- 
estly been actuated by a simple desire to pander to what was considered sectional 
prejudice on this subject. I think we have a class of x)eople in our State, and demo- 
crats, too, who are willing to use this occasion, as a great many, politicians use all occa- 
sions" to make themselves popular, by simply pandering to what they consider the 
sectional prejudices of the liour. I think some have been extreme and ultra in de- 
nouncing all pretense of lawlessness, merely for the*i)urpose of making political capi- 
tal for thejnselves individually. 

Question. Take the case of an honest man, desirous to do justice and to know the 
truth, who reads nothing but the democratic papers in Georgia, would he believe that 
there had been any of these outrages and enormities committed from anything he 
would, see in those papers, published as matters of information or for the imrpose of 
denouncing them and rebuking them ? 

Answer. Heretofore, I believe, that if a man was shut up to the information derived 
from the democratic x)ressof Georgia, he would have believed that there was no such 
tiling* but I believe now the thing would be different. A great many of our papers' 
are awakening to the fact that there is such a thing as I say, local and temporary in 
its character. I have believed, myself, for a long time, that there have been these 
local organizations, and I believe they have been owing to the two facts I have 
stated, and not political in their character. Some few have been political, no doubt; 
I think that in some cases democrats have availed themselves of the public sentiment 
for the purpose of exterminating a radical ; and I believe some colored people have 
organized for plunder and robbery. But I believe there have been some cases where 
men have been made Victims by their own political friends for party purposes and 
ends. I think democrats have been guilty ; that plunderers and robbers have been 
guilty ; and I believe that radicals have been guilty for the purpose of making capital 
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at tho North, and to kecx) the State governments in tLe South in the hands of the class 
of men I have descrihed. 

Question. Have you ever seen what purported to he a manual or ritual of tho order? 

Answer, No, sir. * 

Question. Have you ever seen a description of any of their forms or ceremonies ? 

Ansicer. No, sir. 

Question. Have yo\\ seen any of their disguises for man or horse ? 

Answer. No, sir; and I do not believe that any man in the State who belongs to it 
would either let me know he belonged to it, or show me the disguise he had, or give 
me any information in regard to it. 

Question. Then, supposing there was an organization, would you not be as little likely 
to know it as any man in the community ? 

Answei\ Yes, sir; that is true. Besides I have on one or two occasions investigated 
the matter professionally ; as a citizen I have had an inducement to investigate the 
real, true character of the thing. Besides those two things, I think I would be as little 
likely to know anything about as any man you could find. 

Question. You have said that these people who Avould engage in such a thing would 
be very careful that you should not know it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is true. 
, Question. Tho negroes and rcx>ublicans have not had a great deal of confidence in 
you? 

Answer. Well, as a general thing, I think they have not ; but the negroes who know 
me have had unbounded confidence in me. 
Question. That is i^ersonal confidence ? 

Answer'. Yes, sir ; I think the negroes in the county where I plant and have lived, 
would not hesitate to trust me. 

Question. Have you heard of any other cases of outrage by disguised men than those 
you have mentioned 1? 

A7isicer. I investigated the ease of Mr. Alfred Richardson for the purpose of having 
it prosecuted. Well, there was — I do not know that it was worth anything ; I never 
thought it worth anything myself. But I came out in a letter, in December, 1870, ad- 
vising our people to accept the amendments or to regard them as fixed in the constitu- 
tion. I was absent from home ; but my family got up one morning and found the 
head of some sort of a figure with K. K. K. under it, and with a notice to me as a damned 
radical to leave the State by the 1st of January. But I never believed that was got 
up for political purposes ; I thought it a joke, and think so yet. 

Question. You spoke of having been badly treated in connection with your opinions 
upon the repeal of the Missouri compromise ; I think you stated you were burned in 
effigy, and otherwise denounced as an abolitionist? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. We all know what it was in those days to charge a man with being an ab- 
olitionist ; is it about the same thing now in public estimation to charge a man with 
being a radical ? 

Ansiver. About the same. 

Question. And the republican party is always referred to as the radical party? 

Answer. Yes, sir, the republican party in the South as seen by our people only through 
tho men who are in power here ; and as they are very bad inen, our people consider 
the republican party as composed of that class of men. They do not know of what 
character of men the republican party in the North is composed. 

Question. All republicans are always spoken of as radicals, and in the same general 
spirit ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir, I think so. I think that a radical now in Georgia occupies very 
much the situation, in the estimation of the people generally, of an abolitionist before 
the war. If i)ossible, I think they are regarded with a little more odiuni, because of 
the fact that I have stated, that the great body of our people think the purpose of the 
radical party is to keep down the w^ite people and put uj) the negroes. They do not 
object to the negroes being put up, but they do object to the white iieoifie being put 
down. * ' . 

By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. 1 understand you to say that your people are opposed to negroes voting 
and holding ofiice ? 

Answer. I believe they would have opposed it originally because they do not consider 
the negro qualified to exercise that right. 

Question. Then they are not so much in favor of elevating the negroes ? 

Answer. They arc in favor of giving him equal rights, and they would give him po- 
litical rights if they thought he was qualified. I tliiiik our people are willing to 
accept the amendments conferring both political and civil rights as an end of the con- 
troversy between the sections, or until the northern people shall choose to change them, 
if ever. They believe that the northern i)eoi>le have adoj^ted those amendments and 
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are determined to maintain them, as, in their opinion, the results of the war. And as 
onr people are utterly unahlo to affect those re-sults, I think the great body of the 
people will acquiesce and submit from this time forward, and will in good faith give 
the negro his political and civil rights. 

Question. The incoming legislature, which is to assemble here on the 1st of "Novem- 
ber, is largely democratic in both branches ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, it is very largely democratic in the house ; it is deixiocratic by only 
a few votes in the senate, for half of the old senate hold over. 

Question. So far as you know the personal history of those gentlemen, are they of 
the old Union whig element, or of the old secession democratic element ? 

Answer. They are a mixture ; but most of them are young men, who never had any 
connection with any old political party. Those I have the most personal knowledge 
of are old Union whigs, because that is the class of population I knew the most about. 
I think there are some of the other element in it. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. The newspapers of the country within the last few days have given us a 
somewhat extended and highly complimentary account of an interview between your- 
self and a gentleman by the name of Eedfield, correspondent of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial. Have you read that account ? • 

Answer. I have not; I have been absent for several days and have not seen the 
papers. A gentleman of that name, who is correspondent of the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial, did call upon me in my office, and have a conversation with me. I did not know 
whether he reported it or not. 

Question. I am sorry ydu have not seen it. I will read a paragraph or so of it. It is 
copied in a paper published in my own town : 

" Mr. Hill is of the opinion that the fate of Georgia hangs upon the events of the 
next few months. 'Our legislature meets in about two weeks,' he said, * and much 
upon their action hangs our tate. No half-way measures will do. They must take a 
bold stand in favor of the constitutional amendments, and assure the people of the 
North that Georgia accepts all issues of the war. We must not halt or hesitate. There 
is no time for delay. Our legislature, being a democratic one, must affirm in no un- 
mistakable terras their acceptance of the amendments, and their disapprobation of 
Ku-Kluxism.' " * ♦ 

Answer. I said alltthat. ^ 

Question. The correspondent goes on further to say : 

" From the steps General Grant is taking in South Carolina," continued Mr. Hill, " I 
should not be surpMsed to see a portion of our State under martial law in less than 
ninety days. If we don't enforce the law ourselves it will be done for us. The Ku-Klux 
business is the worst that ever afflicted the South. Every day that we let it continue 
we cut our own throats. What i^ossible good can it do ? Will it reverse the verdict of 
the war? Will it injure the North? Will it restore to us anything we have lost? 
Not at all ; it is a curse upon our land, a blight following slavery and war, and the 
greatest blunder our people ever committed, excepting the one forced upon the 
country by the secession leaders in 1860. The history of the world presents nothing so 
suicidal and self-destructive as that, and I always make an exception in its favor.'' 

Answer. 1 see nothing to correct in what you have read ; that is all true. 

Question. What portion of the prominent leaders of what is called here the demo- 
cratic party (by that I mean those who do not support the republican party) concur in 
these views of yours ? • > 

A nsice?'. Of the leading men of the democratic party ? 

Question, l^es. 

Answer. Well, sir, I know very few. 

Question. Take those gentlemen who were prominent in the politics of Georgia at 
the beginning of the war, especially in national iiolities, members of the Senate and of 
the House, &c. ; do you know of any of them who concur in your views ? 

Answer. Well, we had but few old whigs in the national councils. Of the democrats 
that were in the national councils, I will say that I have really sought to get the opin- 
ion of Very few of them, and I do not know much about them, except as I see them in 
the public press. As I understand it, the most prominent leading democrats in the 
State, of the old democratic party, are opposed to these views of mine. But as far as 
I know, the old leading whigs and the Union democrats are in favor of them. I have 
received from some of the democrats warm indorsements for similar views to these. I 
think that the sentiment expressed there will very soon become the dominant senti- 
ment of the State of Georgia. 

Question. Of course you are satisfied that such ought to be the case ? 

Answer. I am, because 1 am satisfied it is the sentiment of the North, and I think we 
are whipped and cannot resist that sentiment, and it is our duty to submit. I would 
have submitted exactly in this spirit in 1867 but for that feature of the recoustructiou 
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measures wuich I thought dishonored our people and destroyed our sense of self- 
respect. 

Question. You have been asked some questions upon the subject of the renioval of 
disabilities. The disabilities enforced by the third section of the fourteenth artich) of 
amendment/ are all the disabilities, political or personal, nil the inconveuicncns, politi- 
cal or personal, to which the Government has subjected the people Avho went into the 
secession movement ? 

Answer. Those are all the disabilities that remain ; but you must remember that in 
the reconstruction measures the disability extended even to the right to vote. In 
point of fact, we now live under a Government which a large portion of our people had 
no agency in creating. 

Question. How many men in the State of Georgia do you suppose were included 
within the scope of the third section of the fourteenth article of amendment? 

Answer, I think several thousand of the very best people we had. 

Question. It includes those who held State or national offices before the war, and 
swore to support the Constitution of the United States, and subsequently gave aid and 
support to the rebellion f 

Answer. That includes a vast number, in Georgia especially; under the laws as we 
had them before the war there w^ere a great many persons who held office in the State 
of a mere nominal character — a sort of i^osts of honor; for instance, each county had 
five justices of the inferior court, as it was called — a mere county court — and we 
always selected for those offices men who made them a stepping-stone to the legisla- 
ture — of the best classes of our people — and they would be changed very fre(]uently ; 
a man would be a judge for one or tw^o years, and then another would be elected in 
his place ; a great many of those men went to the legislatuil3 ; all those are disfran- 
chised, and the number is, unfortunately, very considerable. 

Question. It did not include any man who had not been an office-holder before the 
war? 

Ansivcr. No, sir. 

Question. It does not include any man who has become of age since the war? . 

Answer. No, sir ; but, unfortunately, there w^ere a great many nominal offices in the 
State which were generally given to the very best class of our i>oinilation ; those are 
tlie very men we now want to obtain the services of; it is not so much the exclusion 
of politicians that we complain of, as of so large a portion of the i)opulation of Geor- 
gia. • ^ ' • 

Question. What is the population of Georgia ? 

Anszver. About 1,200,000, I think. 

Question. What is the i^roportion of blacks and whites ? * 
Answei\ I think the whites are something like 100,000 in the majority ; I am not so 
certain about that. 

Question. W^ould you like to be understood as expressing the opinion (for that I 
understand to be substantially your opinion) that, with the exception of those few 
thousand men, there were not a sufficient number of men out of this population qual- 
ified to hold office in the State of Georgia ? 

Ansiver. No, sir ; I did not say that. 

Question. No, you did not say it, but it might be inferred from what you said, and I 
do not wish to leave you in a j)osition to be dealt unfairly with. 

Answer. I did not say that; but I will say this: that the exclusion of the several 
thousands I have spoken of in the iirst place excludes tlic very best men wo 
have-^men who largely control public sentiment — and that element has been embit- 
tered upon this subject of reconstruction. 1 must say again w hat I have said publicly 
very often, that I do not think that, even with the present disfranchisements, the 
present government was elected by the people ; I do not think there ever has been 
really a majority vT>te of the republican i)arty in Georgia under reconstruction ; I 
think the success of the vote upon the question of the convention, and u^pon the elec- 
tion of the last governor, was the result of the count, and not of the vote. » 

Question. In other words, you think it was a dislionest return ? 

Aiisu'cr. No, a dislionest count of the returns ; I have ever thought so, and our peo- 
j)le believe so. I think the exclusion of the several thousand men in this State who 
are excluded by the third section of the fourteenth article of amendment very mate- 
rially affects the wisdom of any legislative body that could be chosen, and, unfortu- 
nately, creates a feeling of bittenKiSs on the part of the people that I tliink jjaralyzes 
the good work of even those who are chosen. 

Question. Suppose that, at this time, in the present condition of things, Congress 
were to pass a law, or were to adopt a policy of this kind ; that political disabilities 
should be removed from every man who would in some form or other 

Answer. Accept the amendments? 

Question. Not that ; who would^ in some form or other, definitely and affirmatively 
renew his allegiance to the United States ? 
Answer. That is the same thing. 
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Question. If that was done, are there auy persons in the State who would refuse tt) 
do it ? 

Answe)'. If yon put it in that form, I do not think there are. 
Question. Oi course the manner of doing it might be different. 

Answo'. If you allow them to have their disahilitie^removed upon the condition of 
taking an oath of allegiance to the United States I do not think there would ho any 
one who woukl refuse. 

Queslion. You think none at this day would reject such a proposition ? 

Atmcer. Some might do it in this way: they might say that they would not take 
the oath, but that they would be faithful to the Government ; but I do not think many 
would refuse to do that. 

Question. So far as you know, is it the fact that some men whose x^olitical disabilities 
have been removed at the request of friends, without any application on their part, 
have afterwards boasted that they never asked to have their disabilities removed, and 
never would have done so ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, there are such ; and there are men who have sought to create an 
impression in the State against the application of citizens for the removal of disabili- 
ties, on the ground that it acknowledged that they had sinned. 

Quesiion. Would not that very much embarrass gentlemen who are not only willing, 
but desirous to have the disabilities of the people of the South generally removed? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and it has embarrassed a great many gentlemen who w^ould have 
otherwise applied for the removal of disabilities, many of those who possess weak 
nerves ; I think there are some who think that there is no possibility that their disabili- 
ties would be removed, who are anxious to create that sentiment. 

Question. You have been asked in reference to this Holliday transaction ; of course 
your testimony and his will be published together, and I do not care to ask anything 
further in regard to that matter, excepting to say that if I understood you correctly 
the parties who came to you told you that he had been attacked ? 

Answer. No, sir; they said they had been arrested upon the allegation that he had 
been attacked, but the gentlemen Avho came to me said that they did not believe he 
had been attacked ; I put them on an examination myself, and 1 called upon them to 
explain the bullet-holes; they said the neighbors said they believed he did it himself; 
and I believe he was under an hallucination ; that is my honest opinion. 

Question. I understood you to say that he had been attacked for whipping his wife ? 

Answer. Those gentlemen told me that those persons had been arrested as Ku-Klux. 
I said, V/hat for?" They said, For an assault upon Holliday, they say." 1 said, 
*'What was Holliday assaulted for? What does rumor say he was assaulted for?" 
They said, 'Tor whipping his wife." But those gentlemen utterly denied that it had 
been done by anybody ; some, on the contrary, believe that Holliday had been assaulted 
by somebody ; they did not know by whom. 

By Mr. Lansing : 
Question. Some among those same men w^ho applied to you ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; but not any of the men arrested. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Have you known of an instance where parties charged with this class of 
ofienses, with going in bands in disguise at night and committing acts of violence, 
have been arrested, that they have not attempted, and generally with success, to defend 
themselves by proving what is technically called an aliUl 

Answer. That is a very common defense. 

By Mr. Lansing: 

Question. You say you think Holliday was laboring under a hallucination ? ■ 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. To the extent of being deceived as to the fact of his having been assaulted? 

Ansivcr. T do not know about that ; but his hallucination about whom he hurt and 
killed was so great that I thought it might even extend to that; I do not kuo,w how 
he.is when not drinking; they say lie was drinking when I talked with him; I do not 
know that that was the fact ; but my candid opinion is that he could be hallucinated 
to any extent. 

Question. I merely wish to know whether yon think that hallucination went to the 
extent of his being misled or deluded as to the fact of his being assaulted ? 

Answer. 1 believe that his hallucination would be capable of going to that extent ; 
that is the best answer I can give to that. But, at the same time, the best inclination 
of my mind is that sfunebody did assault Mr. Holliday. 

By Mr. Vooriiees : 

Quesiion. Are you not jjerfectly satisfied that he was either hallucinated or lying in 
regard to the un^n having been killed ? , 
Anmcer. 1 know he was one or the other. 
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'Question. And you gave him the benefit of your charity, as well as your judgment, 
in supposing it was hallucination ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I told the parties this, that they could unquestionably convict liim ^ 
of perjury, but for that condition of his mind that, if I were defending him, I knew * 
I could acquit him uj)on the x>lefi of insanity, and, therefore, I did not wish to prose- 
catc him. 

Questio.T, Yo\i were asked a question some time ago in regard to the views of the peo- 
ple of Georgia upon the enfranchisement of the blacks, and their eligibility toofdeej 
do you think the public men or the people of Georgia are any more opposed in senti- 
ment to the enfranchisement of the negroes, and their eligibility to office, than the 
public men and citizens of California, Oregon, and Nevada are to the enjoyment of 
similar rights by the Chinese on the Pacific coast ? 

Answer . I do not think they are. 

Question. From your reading and knowledge of the races of mankind, do yoij con- 
sider the southern negro equal in intelligence and the capacity for self-government to 
the Chinese who huve emigrated to this country ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I have really read so little about the Chinese that I am unable to 
give you a positive answer upon that question. My general idea is that there is very 
little difference, although I rather think the negro is the inferior of the two. 

Question. Have you ever been thrown in contact with Chinamen ? 

Answei\ No, sir. • 

Question. Arc you aware that you can seldom meet with one in this country who 
cannot read and write ? 
Answer. I am not aware of that. 

Question. Are you familiar with the position which the republican candidate for 
governor of California assumed in the recent canvass of that State in oi)position to the 
enfranchisement of the Chinese, and their eligibility to oflice ? 

Answer. I am not. 

Question. Are you familiar with the speeches and votes of the republican Senators 
and members in Congress from California, Oregon, and Nevada, in violent opposition 
to the right of the Chinese to sufirago or olficc, or even to the luivilege of naturali- 
zation ? 

Ansiver. I am not. 

Question. From your reading and observation do you tl^ink the State of Georgia has 
at this time, or has at any time in the past two years, a greater average of crime com- 
mitted in her borders than States of the North with an equal population ? 

Answer. I think not, including even the Ku-Klux outrages, because, while there have 
been some outrages, there has been an extra elfort on the part of the best classes of 
our people to keei) down crime. 

By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. Is not this probably true, that the general decline and derangement of 
business in Georgia, for some years past, since the war, has had a tendency to diminisli 
the class of crimes that are i^erpetrated in more active communities ? 

Answer. I am unable to say that; it might diminish the particular character of 
crimes that a multiplicity of business would create. 

Question. That is what I mean. 

Ansicer. At the same time I think the decline of our prosperity has developed another 
class of crimes, and, taking the character of crimes, I do not think there would bo 
much difference. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. We have testimony before us to this effect: a colored man found a white 
man in bed with his wife, and he took an opportunity to put him to death. He was 
arraigned, tried, convicted of murder, and sentenced to be hung, and the governor 
conmmted liis i)unishment to imprisonment in the penitentiary for life. IJoes that 
statement of facts recall the case to your mind ? 

Answer. I do not recollect it now. 

Question. Was his action in that case of the kind to w^hich yon objected? 
Answer. No, sir, for I believ^e our people would have justilied that commutation. 

By Mr. Yooriieks . 

Question. I am going home North this afternoon, and I will bo asked when I get 
home a great many questions about the condition of the people South, for we have a 
^ great deal of affinity with you. And 1 will be asked among other (piestions whether 
men from the North, farmers who desire to buy land, mechanics wlio desii'o to labor, 
and men in all the various avocations of life, can come here and be as safe* as where they 
live now, and whether they would be treated with any less respect because of tbeir 
nativity, provided they conducted themselves with honesty and fairness toward your 
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<»itizens ; and whether their political sentiments wouM have any effect whatever upon 
their treatment ? 

Ansiccr. The great mass of our peoi>le, and I mnst say almost the entire people, would 
be glad to have just such people come among ns, and tbey would be treated with entire 
respect, socially and otherwise. A great many of ns are really feeling anxious upon 
that subject. I am glad you have asked the question, for we are anxious to disabuse 
the minds of the North of the contrary impression. AVe would offer them advantages 
to conic here, nor would it make one particle of difference what were their political 
affdiations. 

Question, Suppose a set of men, a number of men, should agree to buy land together, 
and would make a settlement, as it were; if they became industrious citizens, would 
they be able to associate and treat with their neighbors upon terms of equity and 
justice, and would it make any dift'erence where they -came from, or what were their 
political sentiments ? 

Answer. Not a i)article ; but, on the contrary, we would give them a welcome. I wish 
to explain here that there has been a sensitiveness on the part of our people heretofore 
i>pou that subject, in reference to those people who have come down here as we thought 
for the purpose of getting control of the negro in order to elevate themselves to office. 
That class of people have not met with favor. 

Question. You do not regard with favor the man who comes down here without any 
basis of employment, or who comes to figure around in order to get himself returned 
to office? 

Ansu'er. No, sir, because they demoralize labor, keep up a state of bitterness between 
the races, and prevent our recuperation and improvement. 

Question. Did you ever know of any community on the face of the earth, or did you 
ever hear of one or read of one, where such characters were respected, mere political 
adventurers hunting for office ? 

Answer. I never did. 

Question. I never did either. 

Answer. It is not the fact that a man is a northern man that operates to his preju- 
dice, but the motive of his conduct. 

Question. Do you know Captain True, here ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir, one of the gentlemen I referred to when I said a northern man was 
respected as much as a southern man. 
Question. Has he obtained positions here? 

Answer. Yes, sir. ' 
Question, lie was an officer in the Army of the United States ? 
Ansicer. That would make no difference. 
Question. A straight-out, well-recognized republican ? 

Ansicer. I understand he is a republican, but one of those republicans who do not 
make their politics offensive. 

By Mr. Lansing: 
Question. And who do not vote? , 
Anstver. I do not know whether lie votes or not. 
Question. He says he does not. 

Ansicer. We understand that he comes here to assist in developing our country. He 
is a man of work, teaching our i^eople how to manage their lands. We are delighted 
to have such men comej and we do not inquire about their politics ; I do not. 

By Mr. VoRhees : 

Question. Would it make any difference in his treatment by your people if he voted 
at every election, commencing with supervisor, and voting all the way up ? 
Answer. Not one particle ; I supposed he always had voted. 

By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. Do you understand that Captain True says that he has not voted since ho 
has been in Georgia, and that he refrains from voting in order to avoid excitement ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I have not heard so much as that. I have only admired Captain 
True very much because of the fact that he is identified with the material interests of 
our country. I have been tokt that he is a republican, but I never heard whether ho 
voted or not until you have mentioned it here. 

Question. And you think that a northern man coming down and settling in Georgia 
would be well and favorably received in society and in all the associations of business, 
oven if he actively participated in the politics of his locality as a republican? 

Anstver. I think well, it would be very difficult, I would state, for a northern 

man to come down here and actively participate in politics as a republican without 
soiling himself with unfortunate associations that would affect his social standing. The 
great difficulty in the republican party here is that they have very little material with 
which a northern gentleman of respectability can affiliate. 
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Question. Do yon think he ttouM he likely to have more or less difiSculty as a repuh- 
lican than if he actively participated in politics as a democrat ? 

Answer. I think he would have more difficulty for this reason : A man who comes 
liere and acts with the democratic party at once puts himself in alifjjnment w ith the 
best part of our population. The difficulty with a northern republican is not that he 
is a repnblican, but that the associations with which his professions would unfortu- 
nately throw him in this country would be unfortunate. 

Question. Then the fact that his alliances would be unfortunate would not depend upon 
the principles of those with whom he would bo associated, but with the ^jersonnel of that 
association ? 

Ansivei'. Not at all ; it is not the principles but the unfortunate affiliations which cir- 
cumstances make it necessary for him to have. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Do you associate much and confidentially with gentlemen from the North? 

Answer, O, whenever they come I am glad to do so. 
• Question. Do you ever visit their families and associate socially Vv ith them ? , 

Answer. With a great deal of pleasure. By the way, I owe you gentlemen an apol- 
ogy. I would have been glad to have seen you before this, but I had to go to a fair at 
Macon, and I have been but a few days back here* 

Question. Have you heard gentlemen who came here, without regard to politics, men 
of capital who came here to invest it, and people who stood well where thej^ came 
from, whose wives moved in good society where they came from, say tliat their fami- 
lies have been utterly neglected ; that no lady ever called upon them or showed them 
any attention, either in the street, church, or anywhere else t Have you ever heard 
anything of that sort ? 

Answer. I have heard such nimors, but I have not known them to be true. I have 
no doubt that there are some of our poj)ulation, especially among the ladies, who are 
exceedingly sensitive on that question. A great many persons come here from the 
North whose positions are not known"; many of our people assume that thej' are what 
we call carpet-baggers, and until they know better they refuse to afHIiate with them. 
But I have known no instance of a person respectable at home who has been tabooed 
by the better class of our population, as a mass, on account of his politics. 

Question. Have you known instances where persons from the North have sent their 
children to school with the children of families here, and those children have come 
home crying, for the reason that they had been insulted and taunted with being Yan- 
kees, that their fathers were radicals, and various other things? ♦ 

Answer. I have not heard of such cases, but I think it very likely such cases would 
occur; they would not be approved of by the great body of our people. 

Question. It is not so much whether they would be approved of by your best people, 
as whether they would openly rebuke and denounce them. 

Answer. I think they would. 

Question. And make haste to let stangers feel that they had some consideration for 
the feelings of strangers ? 

Answer. I believe many of our people would, but I do not doubt there are some who 
would offer these insults. 

Question. When you have made suggestions like those you have made here, in rcjgard 
to persons coming here with their money and labor, and developing the resources of 
the country, have you not frequently been met with remarks* of this sort : We don't 
want any. of the damned Yankees *here ; let them stay at home ? 

Answer. I have heard such remarks, but they are by the ultra and impracticable class 
of our population, who are not in sympathy or interest with the best portion of our 
people. 

Question. Is it not the fact, also, that this ultra and impracticable class, this aggres- 
sive, violent class of men, is able to at least seem to control public opinion f 

Answe7\ Yes, sir; and I have lamented it exceedingly. To be candid with you, that 
is one of my greatest objections to the reconstruction measures. I think tliey have 
furnished occasion for the bitter feeling of that sort ; I really think so. The great 
objection to the reconstruction measures is, that they have paralyzed that very portion 
of our population who would gladly have co-operated iu bringing about a better state 
of things, both for the Union, for the South, and for the negro. You have put us iu 
the i^ower of the extreme faction. The exact idea you will iind iu a letter from me 
to General Grant in 1868. TJnfortunatelj^, you have put (he Union men and the 6l([ 
whigs of this country in the power of those ultras, by furnishing tliem an excuse to say, 
" Did we not tell you these men always w.anted to crush you ? " And it is for that reason 
that I said to you that really the old whigs have been the most bitter men against 
reconstruction, because they have felt that this severity upon them has been unnecessary, 
and that if Congress was willing to disfranchise at all, it should not have committed 
the error of mistaking the southern people for the secession democracy; it should not 
have punished us all alike. While we think you should have visited disfranchisement 
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Upon none, and tliat we could have controlled these men and put them down, if you 
had enabled us to say to the people that we were indorsed by the Government, just as 
we predicted we would have been, the difficulty is that by your reconstruction laws 
you have put us all under the ban, and forced us to affiliate with the old secession 
element. 

Question. That is not worse than the sending down of arms here, and Ifiying your 
country waste ? 

Answer. That was in open war, and wo have forgotten all that. 
Question. Reconstruction was war not finished, in helium iwn cessante. 
Answei: That is your idea of it. 

Question. Now you have the control of things; why not turn around now? 

Answer. We are not exactly in that condition yet, but I hope we are slowly getting 
into ihut condition. You have postponed, and I fear i)rob&bly forever, the domination 
of the old whig element in this country. I am inclined to think you have made this 
country absolutely democratic. 

Question. What is your hope for the future of Georgia. You are still a young man, 
and have hopes. 

Answer. I will give you my own opinion in very brief terms. I have many misgiv- 
ings about the future of Georgia and of the South, and 1 will tell you honestly why. I 
regard that the northern people are determined to maintain reconstruction and the 
amendments to the Constitution as the results of the war, in their opinion. I believe 
the most of the northern people are honest in that opinion. I do not make any tirade 
against their motives. Therefore, I think it is the duty of every southern man, look- 
ing to the future prosperity of the South, to recognize the fact that a new era has 
dawned ujion us ; that the Constitution has been changed, and that those amendments, 
whether we regard them as legal or not, must be accepted as results of the war, as 
defined by the northern people. I believe if our people could be unanimously at once 
brought to act upon that conviction, and if the Federal Government would see in 
that a sufficient reason for withdrawing all interference with our affiiirs, and removing 
all disabilities from our people, wo would be bound up at once and become a very 
•prosperous people — as uuich so as any on this continent. But the foundation of my 
apprehensions for the future of the South lies in the fact that there is a largo class of 
our population who are determined to insist upon not accepting what the North de- 
fines as the result of the war. And those men prevent the harmony and unity among 
our people which would otherwise accrue, and keep up a pei^^etual sectional irritation 
between the North and the South, keeping us, in a great measure, under the domina- 
tion of the extreme opinions of the country North and South. They prevent the res- 
toration of good feeling between the North and the South, which would encourage im- 
migration and capital into our States, antl to some extent the^ keep up a sort of bit- 
terness between the races here. The result is, the northern people are prevented from 
coming here ; capital is afraid of investment here ; our labor system continues to be 
demoralized ; our politics continues to be a mere hot-bed of licentiousness, sectional 
animosity, and extreme opinion, to a great extent. If the ultras are to obtain the as- 
cendency, they will furnish a continual pretext to the republican party to interfere in 
our alfairs. And just as I said to the President of the United States, I apprehended 
that they will find reasons for constantly sending the military among us. Tlie excesses 
of the ultras on the one hand will furnish the pretext, and, on the other hand, you re- 
publicans, availing yourself of that i)retext, will keep us under the domination of tho 
Federal Government, and i)revent that harriiony and accord Avhich I Avould like to see 
take place. I am i^erfectly willing to have harmony and accord upon the basis of the 
amendments which you are determined to make the results of the war. If we can do 
that, I thinlv the future of the State is absolutely fascinating. I do not think there is 
Buch a country on earth as this is capable of being made with free labor. I do not be- 
lieve it ever would have been a great country with slave labor as a physical agency in 
deA^eloping our country, because I think its history has proven it to be utterly ineffi- 
cient as such. It has prevented the nmltiplication of our industries ; it has worn out 
our soil, because it has been a labor of tho muscle and not of skill. If wo could have 
harmony with the Federal Government and with ourselves, and be allowed to take our 
own government in our own liands, and be able to asisure foreigners of the safety of 
their iuA-estment of capital, we would have a better country than any on earth. 

Question. How large a portion of your people do you think sympathise with you in 
that view ? 

Answer. I think the great body of our thinking men do, and I think all will do so in 
a short time. But I was going on to say that if we cannot have, that, I see no futiiro 
for this country. On the contrary, I think our property will continue to depreciate : 
I think a largo portion of our better class of population will leave the country. I feel 
absolutely troubled at leaving my own children here, because I think a servile war 
may, sooner or later, come ; and I am afraid a state of things will be produced which 
will necessitate a perpetuation of the military government of the United States. 

Question. I see that your town here has built up wonderfully since the war. 
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Answer. So it has ; but it is the only town in the State that has been 'built up. This 
town was utterly destroyed, and northern capital at once came here and has built it 
up. This is the distributing point of the whole State above what we call the negro 
belt proper. Even this town would have grown larger if the causes I have spoken of 
had not existed. A large number of our towns have deteriorated. 

Question, Has there been any exodus of your colored population ? 

Answer. Very little ; because, as I have always held, this is the best country for the 
Degro. 

[The committee took a recess ; after the recess, the examination of Mr. Hill was 
resumed.] 

The Witness. I wish to say that during the recess I haVe been unable to lay my 
hand on a letter which I addressed to President Johnson in ISOo, and a copy of which 
I retained. I have also been unable to lay my hand upon the letter I wrote in 1866, 
expressing the very ideas I liave stated to-day in my testimony- I have here a copy 
of a speech I made October 13, 186^?, to the Young Men's Democratic Union, in Njew 
York, and also a copy of an address I delivered before the Alumni Society of Georgia. 
This last is a literary address, but it has been charged in this State that it was a po- 
litical address, in favor of what is here called the radical party. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Those addresses are the same as were called for by the chairman this 
morning ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, If you have no objection I will have them incorporated into your testimony. 
'Answei'. Very well ) 1 have no objection. [See pages 791 and 799.] 

By the Chairman : 

Question, You have spoken of the exercise of the pardoning power by the present 
governor of this State. A communication has been made to this committee, through 
its chairman, by the governor of this State, bearing date July 5, 1871, to which there 
is added a statement by R. H. Atkinson, secretary of the executive department, giv- 
ing the statistics of the pardons by the governor. I wish you would run your eye 
over it and see how far that statement accords with your knowledge or information ? 
(See page 809.) 

Answer. [After examining the document referred to.] Well, sir, the material facts 
stated in this report I know of no contradiction to ; but they do not controvert at all 
the facts I have given to the committee. The aggregate number of pardons, even as 
reported by him, will, doubtless, exceed all the pardons granted by executive authority, 
in the previous forty yejirs' history of this State. There are some instances, I do not 
know whethe** they are included here or not, where the governor did pardon criminals 
that I know to have been of the most llagitious character. Upon what recommendations 
those pardons were made I do not know. I wish to represent, as I did this morning, 
that it is very likely the governor has been imposed upon. I wish also to state that 
I believe his action was based upon kindness of heart, more than upon any disposition 
to shield criminals from the punishment which was their due. These pardons have 
had the deleterious effect I have described, whatever their motive. Our people were 
ready to believe the very worst motives that could be ascribed for those acts, and that 
impaired his usefulness. 

Question. What do you think of the reason assigned there for many pardons, that 
they were for cases of oftenses committed before or during the war, and that 
owing to the change of population, &c., it would have been imj)ossible to have had a 
fair trial ? 

Answer. One of the cases, as there stated, I know to be true ; one tbat I have special 
knowledge of. I know the facts in that case to be as there stated, and I have no doubt 
there were several such cases. I havie no doubt that many of his pardons, more than 
usual in executive terms, were proper, but a great many were imi)roper. The prece- 
dent which he established of pardoning criminals before they were convicted, and 
pardoning some even before they were indicted, has no justification in the previous 
history of our State. That practice was very unfortunate. I know he has par- 
doned persons in cases where there had been not even a presentation of the bills to 
the grand jury. Perhaps he might not have included those in the repojrt. I could 
mention some of them if necessary. 

By Mr. Scofield : 

Question. A democratic governor of Pennsylvania, Governor Porter, adopted that 
plan. 

Answer. That may be true, but it has never been the rule here. It exasperated our 
people very much, especially when they thought it was very important to punish crime. 
We thought the criminal laws should be more than usually rigidly enforced, instead of 
being relaxed. There arc doubtless a great many reasons in a great many cases iuHu- 
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encing the action of the governor not known to our people, which reasons, if known, 
would lessen very much the opprobrium attached to him. 

By the Ciiaikmax : 

Question. Has there not been a very strong divSposition on the part of a great many 
people to assail the action of the government of this State, both in the executive and 
legislative departments, by making a frightful array of possibly evil consequences, and 
by a very liberal impuAtion of motives ? 

Answer. Yes^ sir, I think so j and that grows out of the licentiousness I spoke of this 
morning. 

Question. Have not the people been lashed into fury, day after day, by a great por- 
tion of your press, wholly incapable of and indisposed to justice or candor or even truth, 
to say nothing of fair play ? 

Answer. To some extent that is true. 

By Mr. Bayaed : 

Question. I will ask you whether this system of reckless assertion, under partisan 
influeuces, of which yon have spoken as affecting your own section of the country and 
the press of your State, has not unfortunately been too general throughout the United 
States ? 

Answer. According to my observation, I think it is very much too general. 
Question. Are you not a reader, more or less attentive, of tlfe public press of the city 
of New York, for instance ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Would not your remarks apply in a great measure as well to the partisan 
press of that city as to the partisan press of Georgia ? 
Ansicer. They would. 

Question. Do you know in this State a class of men, jierhaps to speak more accur- 
ately, a set of men, who have endeavored to use the military power of the United 
States, exhibited by the presence of soldiers in your State, for the purpose of black- 
mailing and terrorizing the citizens of the State, of intimidating the citizens of the 
State? 

Answer. That has been our belief; the actual exhibition of the military we know ; 
the motive we believe. 

Question. Tell us the names of one or two of the men Avho have been- believed, or 
who have been proven, to have nsed the presence of the military power of the United 
States for these base personal ends ? 

Ansu-er. I do not know that I could mention a single name without a little reflection. 

Question. Do you know a sheriff of one of your counties concerned in this business ? 

Ansivcr. O, yes; I have not the slightest doubt that that condition of things was 
largely true in the county of Warren, in behalf of a man they call Norris. 

Question. What is his full name ? 

Answer. I do not know the man when I see him. I think he is called Chap. Norris. 
I have never doubted that the military was used by him for that purpose, in his ex- 
press behalf. 

Question. Do you know anything by public reputation of the character of that man ? 
Answe?'. Well, by public reputation, I do know a great deal; I know nothing of him 
personally. His public reputation is exceedingly execrable. 
Question. W^as it so before the war ? 

Ansiccr. I do not know what it was before the war. He is a man who sprang into 
notice since the war, so far as my knowledge of him extends. I have been informed 
that such was his character before the Avar. 

Question. From informatiou you have obtained in regard to him 

Anstver. He was always a bad man. 

Question. And before the war was he a credible or discredible i^erson ? 
Answer. They say now that he was a discredible man then ; I know nothing about 
it one way or the other. 

Question. He was obscure before the war ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; and is yet, except where he is brought into notoriety by the means 
I speak of. 

Question. Are you aware that he went to Washington to testify before this commit- 
tee in regard to the condition of this State ? 
Answer. I heard so. 

Question. From his reputation in the community for veracity and good charactei:, 
would you consider him in any case a credible witness ? 
Answcft'. I would not. 

Question. You have been asked here in regard to cases that occurred long since, 
among ^thers the Ashburn case. I think it is due to myself to say that I would not 
ask you any question in connection with that ease if witnesses had not been sum- 
moned here by the majority of the committee, au(J examined by the chairman respect- 
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ing those cases. As you have incidentally mentioned that for some reason fon made 
some examination of that case, I propose to ask you two or three questions regarding 
it. Who was Ashbnrn ? 

Answei'. In speaking of Ashburn I can only give you what I learned of him from 
others. I did have an introduction to him some short time before his death, and I 
saw him two or three times. Ho was present once during a long conversation between 
some gentleman and myself, but I did not know until after ^e left that he was the 
man. Ashburn's death created quite an excitement in this country. I saw it was 
proposed to use it as a political power in justifying harsh measures upon our people 
hefore the military authority. In addition to that some of the friends of the parties 
who are understood to be charged as implicated in the matter, spoke of employing me 
as counsel. I was not employed, however. The public significance of the act and the 
use to be made of it, and the probability that I might ultimately become connected 
with it, induced me to investigate in some measure the character of Ashburn and the 
facts connected with his assassination. The result of my investigation was this : this 
man Ashburn seems to have been, before the war, an overseer or controller of negroes 
in some form, and one wdio was very brutal to the negro race. He was regarded by 
the negroes who knew him, as well as by white people, as a man utterly destitute of 
principle, regard for right or truth, and a man of very low morals. That was his gen- 
eral character. From many of the expressions used by him, as well as from his gen- 
eral conduct, we looked^ipou Ashburn as one of the men who were seeking to avail 
themselves of the unfortunate state of things produced by reconstruction to rise into 
political prominence and notoriety for their own benefit, and not for the benefit either 
of the republican party or of the South or of the country. He was understood, from 
his expressions and his conduct, to be a man willing to use the negro element for the 
accomplishment of his purposes. Therefore, both on account of his moral character 
* and of his political character, he very soon became a mere outcast from the very best 
society. At the time of his death, according to the best information I could derive, he 
was living in a sort of negro hovel, in known cohabitation with the wife of a negro who 
was then living. I think the person with whom he was boarding at the time was reported 
to me as being a negro weneh of not good character. Without going into details I will 
say that my mind became thoroughly satisfied that the causes of Ashburn's death w^ero 
two. In the first place, the ill feeling engendered by his connection with the negro's 
wnfe, and his affiliation with those characters ; and in the second place, some political 
jealousy on *the part of some of his political friends, who felt that he was supplanting 
them in political preferment. Whether his political friends used the grudge and ill- 
feeling between him and the negroes to induce the negroes to kill him, or whether they 
did it themselves, I do not know. But I have been entirely satisfied, from the investi- 
gation I made at the time, that Ashburn's death was not caused by what we call the 
democrats or the better class of our population, but that it was really the result of 
the causes I have stated. That is the conclusion to w^hich I arrived at the time. 

Qiiesiion. That was from a careful investigation made by you at the time his death 
occurred ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; for the purpose of satisfying my mind upon the subject. If I had 
believed that Ashburn was killed by the democrats, for i)olitical imrposes, I should 
have denounced it most roundly, and should have done everything I could to have 
brought his murderers to punishment, for I would have felt that the interests of our 
country required it. 

Question. Was that case promptly and vigorously, to say the least of it, investigated 
by General Meade ? 
Ansivei\ Yes, sir ; we thought with very unusual vigor. 
Question, At that time you were under military government here ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The will of General Meade was your law at that time ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are you aware that General Meade made a report to the President of the 
United States of his investigation in the Ashburn case ? 

Answer. I understood there was a report ; I never read it. 

Question, Do you remember the fact that very many arrests were made? 

Ansu^er. Yes, sir ; and I know some of the parties who were arrested. 

Question, And they were subjected to very rigorous confinement ? 

Answer. They were imprisoned most rigorously. The treatment of those prisoners 
went as far, perhaps, to embitter our j)eople against the Government as any one act 
tiiat ever occurred. 

Question, And those prisoners were subsequently discharged without proof of their 
guilt ? 

Ausicer, Yes, sir ; and I sujipose there is not a reflecting man in the State who be- 
lieves they were guilty or could be guilty of such an ofiense. Some of them^vere of 
our best people y men who, upon i)rinciple, would be incapable of committing such a 
crime. 
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Question. Do you know whether resort had been made to the torture of the sweat- 
I)0x for the purpose of obtahiifig testimony ? 

Answer. It was stated and universally believed at the time that the sweat-box waa 
applied to certain i)ersous, some colored and some white, who were supposed to know the 
facts, but who, from some causes, it was said, were afraid to reveal them. They were 
said to Jiave been put into the sweat-box at Fort Palaski, and punished most iuhumauly, 
accordin<^ to their own reports, for the purpose of extorting from them a cofifessiou. 
Oue man did confess, and appeared in court and testified accordiug to his confession. 
But there was quite a number who said they could prove his statements were false. 
There were j)reparatious made to inflict him for perjury as soon as the civil courts of 
the State got into operation, but he left. 

Quest'wn. Those statements were made uuder peine forte et dure? 

Answer. So it was stated. I have never in my life known a more rigorous examina- 
tion in any court, civil or military. 

Question. Was there or not acomi)lete disregard of the ordinary i^rotection of defend- 
ants in such a case. 

Answer'. Utterly so, as I myself esteemed it. 

Question. The investigation ended in a failure to convict anybody? 

xinswcr. The prosecution was finally broken down. Our people had great confidence 
that one or two at least of the gentlemen composing the military court would ulti- 
mately do justice, and that the parties would« be acquitted. Pending the trial the 
ijcgislature was organized and accepted the fourteenth amendment, and General' Meade 
restored the State government to its authority, and the iirisoners were therefore 
released. 

Question. Did the -State authorities have possession of all the evidence in the case, 
aud yet did not proceed with the investigation ? 

Answer. Certainly. I think that perhaps the matter was referred to the grand jury 
of Muscogee County, but no bill could be procured because the evidence was uot suffi- 
cient. 

Question. Did the x)rosecuting officer of that county send up a bill of indictment 
against any of the parties, or were efforts made by the prosecuting officer to indict 
parties iu that county, which eff'orts failed for want of evidence ? 

Answer. So I understood. 

Question. Although the prosecution was in possession of all the evidence which Gen- 
eral Meade had procured by his system of investigation ? 

Answer. They were in possession of it, or it was accessible to them. I'he examination 
before General Meade convinced our people more than ever that the parties arrested 
were innocent. 

Question. Did the examination of those witnesses by General Meade's military com- 
mission and the hearing of the case take place publicly f 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The prisoners were represented by counsel? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. So that the public were aware of the testimony as it was developed? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, Do you know, as a matter of fact, whether the military rule was continued 
in this State up to the 1st of January of the present year to this extent, that it was 
the custom of the commanding officer to detail his subordinates to make investigation 
into cases of complaint arising out of alleged violation of private contracts between 
individuals, such as the employment of farm-hands by a farmer or, as you term him, a 
planter, and a decision by military authority of the case between the jiarties ? 

Anstrcr. I am not able to answer your question definitely as to dates or the character 
of the examination conducted. It was certainly the understanding that such was the 
exercise of military authority in this State up to the time you have mentioned; 
whether to the full extent you have mentioned I am not able to say. 

Question. I mention that as a mere illustration. 

Ansicer. I know it was understood that the military were seuding details of soldiers 
into diff'erent parts of the State for the purpose enforcing what they called the civil 
rights of the citizens. 

Quedlon. Without any regard to the civil tribunals open all afound them ? 

Answer. That is my understanding. 

Question. And that continued during the year 1870 ? 

Ansicer. So I understood. 

Question. Do you know whether it continues to the present time? 
Answer. I do not know that it does? 

Question, Has the development of the industrial system of your State, the rise of 
lands in value, and the general recovery from the desolating effects of the war, been 
retarded or impeded by the uncertainties produced by the action of the United States 
Govermnent in respect to your administration of internal affairs ? 

Answer. I will answer your question in the language which I used in 1868, which I 
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think applies in full force now. I will state the effects of the reconstruction measnres 
and the policy of the Government toward the State. • 

Question. I did not use the word policy ; I said action of the United States Govern- < 
nient in regard to your domestic and internal affairs. By that I refer not only to the ' 
acts of Congress, but to the action of the Attorney General of the United Stales, to 
the action of the military officers detailed by him, who possessed power and exercised 
it under the control of those officers. 

Answer. I will answer that question. In the first place, they have done more to break 
down confidence in the South la northern pledges and constitutional justice than all 
oar previous history, including the war. In the second place, they have stopped botli 
capital and immigration from coming to the State, and have put a sudden end to all 
improvements, with few exceptions. In the third place, they have depreciated property 
in the South to less than one-half of its value in 1866, and have lessened products very 
immensely. In the fourth place, these x>aralyzing effects are daily increasing, and 
tending to the utter destruction of our property up to the beginning of this year. In 
the fifth place, society has become demoralized, laws rendered inefficient, x^iopcrty in- 
secure, and life and innocence i)laced in perpetual hazard. 

Questmi. Is that true, at the hour at which you now speak ? 

Ansiver. It is. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. You have spoken of this ease of Mr. Ashburn, and in the course of your 
remarks, in reply to questions asked ypu, you said that the will of General Meade was 
tlA) law. 

Answer. Did I say that the will of General Meade was the law ? Perhaps that was 
the question ; and it was the understanding that the will of General Meade was the 
law as to whether parties should be arrested and tried, and how tried. 

Question. You understand, as a lawyer, that there is a very wide difference between 
military law and the administration of civil law by military authority ? 

Answer. O, yes. 

Question. I understood you to say that, in your judgment, from the best information 
you could obtain, Mr. Ashburn was killed by some of his political friends for political 
effect. 

Answer. Or by a negro who was offended by his domestic interference, or by the two 
combined. 

Question. You think he was killed by colored people or by white people ?^ 
* Answer. I thought, likely, there was a concurrence, or rather a connivance, of the 
white people ; but I really believe he was killed by a negro. 

Question. From the best information you could get, where was he killed; in the 
house or out of doors ? 

Answer. 1 think he was killed in the house. 

Question. By a single person, or by more than one ? 

Answer. That I was unable to determine exactly, but I thought there were several 
engaged in it. The conclusion I arrived at at the time was that there were several 
engaged in it, and that they were disguised. 

Question. Take even the estimate that you have formed of his character, and of his 
conduct, and all of the iKiUiating and extenuating circumstances that you have in- 
dicated, was not his killin<| an assassination, and not only a great offense against the 
law, but a great offense against the morals and decencies of societj" ? 

Answer. It was, unquestionably. 

Question. In any way that you can put it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; whatever may have been the motives, or the means, or the causes, 
the killing was an assassination of the most brutal character. 

Question. Has there been any attempt made on the part of the civil authorities, from 
that day to this, to ferret out and punish the offenders ? 

Answer. I understood there was a very rigorous investigation by the citizens and by 
the grand jury. 

Question. When was that ? 

Answer. Very soon after it occurred ; and I understood that it was desired to have 
the investigation carried on after the tiial by General Meade, and with the lights and 
the evidence which that trial had developed. I understood that thiA matter was re- 
ferred to the grand jury for investigation, and that they returned no bill. There was 
an earnest effort made by some of our people, so they reported, and so I advised, to find 
out who were the real parties engaged in that murder, for we were under the belief that 
that would of itself acquit the accused parties. We would have given a very large 
sum to have discovered those we believed to be the real parties. 

Question. Has there been any attempt made to punish the murderer or Mr. Adkins? 

Answer. I understand so. I have had nothing to do with that case. I have nfever in- 
vestigated it. 

Question. I have understood you to give it as your opinion that he was killed by his 
political friends for i)olitical effect. 
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A7i8icer. My mind was incliued that way. I do not know. 

Quesiion. How was it in regard to Dr. Ayer ? 

Ansxvci'. I believe he was killed by a negro for money. 

Quesiion. lias there been any attempt to find and pnuisli the offender? 

Amicer. I have understood so. 

Question. Do yon know of a negro who was elected to the legishxture from Pntnam 
County, in this State, and who was killed at Eatonton by his nnsiiceessfnl opponent ? 

Jnsicer. I have heard something of that case, bnt I do not .know anything of the 
fact. 

Question. Has any attempt been made to bring the offender in that case to pnnisli- 
ment ? 

Answer. I have not investigated the case at all. 

Question. Do yon know of a negro by the name of Walker, a political speaker, who 
was killed in this State t 

Answer. I never heard of that case. And I wish to say here, in relation to the prose- 
cntion in Adkiu's case, that I understood that the military authorities took that matter 
in charge. And wherever the military anthorities take an investigation in charge I 
t hink onr people make, perhaps, less etiort than they otherwise would. In the Ashliarn 
case we especially desired to make effort to investigate it, because we lirmly believed 
that he was killed by negroes, and we tliouglit if wo could discover the guilty parties 
the accused i)arties would be released. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. You thought von could thwart the object of the killing by ascertaining 
the truth ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By t h e C n Ai rim an : 
Question. What was the age of Mr. Ashburn ? 
Answer. He was forty -five or fifty years old, I think. 
Question. Was he not more than fifty. 
Answer. Probably he was. , 
Question. Was he not sixty years of age ? 

Answer. He looked to be as old as yourself or myself. He was a vigorous man, and 
with no api)earance of impaired,health or old age. 

Quesiion. Was he understood to have been within the Federal lines during the war, 
and to have been acting with the Federal Army f 

Answer. Well, I knew once whether he was or not, but I do not now recollect. 
There have been really so many charges of that kind made against parties that 1 do 
not know. 

Question. Was that a charge that would be regarded as disparaging ? 

Answer. No, sir ; not at all. But our j)eople look with a great deal of contempt upon 
that portion of the southern people wlio, before the war, were cruel towards the 
negroes, and who afterward joined what are called onr enemies, and became anxious 
to take advantage of the negro in order to elevate themselves into offict? without merit. 
And if they also combined with that the fact that they had been with the Federal 
Army, they were looked upon as unfit to represent the true interests of our people here, 
l)ecause they were the creatures of nothing, not because they belonged to the Federal 
Army. It never would make any difference with us whether Captain True was in the 
Federal Army or not, because, being a nuin of honor and intelligence, and se(»king to 
promote the real interests of the country, we would be willing to trust him ; but with 
a man like Ashburn, who simply had a desire to serve himself, and to use the negro to 
elevate himself, everything of that sort served to dis])arage him still more. 

Question. Would it disparage a southern man who, when the war came up, was a Union 
man from conviction, and had done nil he could to suppress the rebellion and to save 
the nation ? 

Answer. I think that for a time after the war it would, and I think it would yet with 
a great many people ; I think it would afiect him in any candidacy he might make. 
Nevertheless, tliere are some men filling exactly that category who have the entire 
respect and coniidence of our people ; some men that I know of. But I do not believe 
that a man who afiiliated with the northern Army during the war would be as accei>t- 
able to our i)eople in any i)olitical election as one who had not done so ; that is my honest 
opinion. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Was Ashburn reputed to have been a cruel man to the negroes who were 
under his control before the war ? 

Answer. That was his character. Instances were related to me during my investiga- 
tion of his most cruel and brutal treatment of negroi.'S. 

Question. Was he an aspirant for any official position f 
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Answer. That was understood ; lie was a member of the convention, and it was under- 
stood that he was an aspirant for the office of governor. 

Qiiesiion. Had he been elected to the convention by the negro vote? 

Ausiver. Yes, sir. f 

Question. Do I understand you to say that a white man who was cruel to the negroes 
in his emi)Ioy was looked upon Avith detestation by the respectable men of your com- 
munity ? 

Answer* He was, and is now. 

Question. And when after the war he sought to use those negroes as stepping-stones 
to political i)referment, there was an increase of indignation toward him? 

Ansicer. It was because we regarded it as the highest evidence of his being a hyp- 
ocrite. 

Question. And this man Asburn was one of that class ? 

Answti\ Yes, sir ; and one of the most odious specimens of that class. 

By the Chaik^max : 

Question. Why was it thought necessary or important, after his being taken off under 
those circumstances, to attempt to revive these matters and to blackeu his memory ? 

Answer. Why, my dear sir, I found they were not revived after his death ; they were 
facts known before and frequently repeated. After his taking off, I found out those 
facts for the first time, simply because I made an investigation to find out the cause 
of his taking off. 

Question. How old a man was Mr. Adkins ? 

Ansiccr. I was not personally acquainted with him. 

Question. You do not know that he was over seventy years of age ? 

Ansu'er. I do not. 

By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. In your opinion have not false and pretended charges of crime been often 
alleged as an excuse for killing or punishing those who had become politically ob- 
noxious ? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not believe that. 

Question. You do not believe that has been the case? 

Aimver. No, sir; I do not. 

Question. You think that when these Ku-Klnx have punKshed persons, they have done 
so from the pure motives of eorrectiug irregularities in society"/ 
Answe7\ Not always. 

Question. In your judgment have they ever punished persons, have they ever inflicted 
outrages uj)on those who were guiltless of any improprieties or irregularities in society ? 
Answer. Well, yes. 
Question. You say they have? 

Answer. I do not know of any irregularities that Dr. Ayer was guilty of; I do not 
know of any irregularities of a criminal character that Mr. Adkins was guilty of; and 
I do not know of any that Dr. Darden was guilty of, except the assassination of Mr. 
Wallace. 

Question. Have you any reason to believe that Mr. Holliday was guilty of whipping 
his wife ? 
Ansicer. I do not, excepting 

Question. Yet you understand that is the pretended justification for the outrage upon 
hi^Ti? 

Answer. No, sir; I never heard that mentioned as a justification of any charge. 
Question. Well, as a reason for it ? 

Answer. It was reported to me that there was a rumor that Holliday had been as- 
saulted, and I believe he had been, but not by the men he had arrested ; and the ex- 
cuse rumored to be given for the assault was, that he had w]np])ed his wife, a fact that 
I have no reason to believe to be true. I have no reason to believe that Holliday over 
did whip his wife, and I doubt whether it is true. I believe if he was really assaulted, 
and if that excuse was given for the assault, the excuse was false and was manufac- 
tured for the purpose of justifying the assault. 

Question. Do you not believe that such has often been the case when outrages have 
been committed throughout your State ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir. 

Question. That was my question, w^hether the Ku-Klux have originated charges 
against their victims ? 

Ansicer. 1 believe those people called Ku-Klux have often committed outrages with- 
out any excuse at all, and they also h^ve committed outrages with falser excuses ; but 
I do not believe there Vv^as anything political in it; I do not believe they have hehu 
actuated by any political motive. 

Question. Did you ever know or hear of a republican who was a Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. O, mercy ! yes, sir ; certainly. 
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Question. How? 

Answer. I have beard of a great many ; I think that in some of the counties a major- 
ty of them have been republicans. 
Question. Where they act in organized bands and go about in disguise? 
Anstcer. Yes, sir. 

By the Chair^jlvn: 
Question. In what counties ? 

Anstce)'. Up in Chattooga County a case occun-ed where the governor offered a re- 
ward of $7,000, I believe, for their apprehension. They were apprehended, and the re- 
ward was paid ; and the joarties were ex-federal soldiers and negroes combined. 

By Mr. Lansing : 
Question. What w^as the outrage they perpetrated? 
Answer. I did know all about it once. 

Question. Did you understand that they went in the disguise common to the Ku-Klux? 

Ansivcr. Yes, sir ; I understood they went in disguise, and punished perhaps a v^hite 
man. I know it was regarded here as a great Ku-Klux outrage, and I can get all the 
facts for you. 

Question. Do you know what charge they made against the negro ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I have forgotten that ; but you can iind the facts, and they are all 
m. I know that in several instances that was the case ; I had a list of tfiem once, and 
intended to send them to the President of the United States or to General Delano. 

Question. You have heard of quite a number of prominent and active republicans be- 
ing outraged by this Ku-Klux organization ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you ever know of a prominent and active democrat being outraged by 
them ? 

Answer. No, sir, I never did ; and for this reason, as I have stated: I think a great 
portion of these outrages were gotten up for the purpose of manufacturing political cap- 
ital at the North, and at Washington ; and of course they could not manufacture politi- 
cal capital by Ku-Kluxing democrats. 

By ;Mr. Bayard : 
Question. What is Mr. Holliday ? 

Ansiver. O, that is true j Holliday says he is a democrat. 
By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. Do you know he says he was a Union man during the war, and had never 
been anything but a Union man ? 
Answer. No, sir; I never heard that. 

Question. You do not know that is wliat he testified to here before this com- 
mittee ? 

Answei'. No, sir ; but in fact it would make very little difference to me what Mr. Hol- 
liday testified to. 

Question. You do not know that that is what his brother and everybody else in the 
county there testified to ? 

Answei\ I know nothing of Mv. Holliday's politics, except what he said to me. Ho 
said he was a democrat, and that any man who said he was a radical was a damned 
liar ; that is what he said to me. 

By Mr. Scofield ; 

Question. Then you think that the injuries inflicted upon radicals here are, to a cer- 
tain extent, self-inflicted for the purpose of stirring up feeling in the North ? 

Ansiver. I believe that some of them were, at a particular time in our history, when 
there was a great deal of anxiety on the part of some of our people to get up another 
reconstruction in this State. • 

Question. You believe that republicans would get together and kill one another for 
the purpose of exciting feeling in the North ? 

A7mver. I think that has been done. 

Question. Do you not think that is a rather far-fetched idea ? 

Answer. My honest conviction is that that has been done ; I do not know that it has 
been done, but I believe it has been done. I so said to General Delano last winter ; I 
have said it often ; I have written so to friends in the North ; I believe it. I have my- 
self never felt in the slightest danger of being Ku-Kluxed, because there was nothing 
to be accomplished by it. And that is the feeling of every democrat in the State, so 
far as I know. Holliday is the first democrat I have ever known to be Ku-Kluxed for 
a political cause. 

Question. Do you know that Mr. Holliday claims as the reason for his being Ku-Kluxed 
that they had interfered with his colored laborers, and sought to drive them from his 
plantation, and he had expostulated with them ? 
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Jnswer. I never lieard him give any sucli reasons. 

Question. And that that was the direct origin of his trouble with them, that he in- 
sisted they should let his uegroJaborera alone ? 
Anmvcr. No, air. 

. Question. You do not know that is what he swore before the committee ? 

Ahsiver. No, sir; I never asked him what were the reasons ; he merely stated, in the 
only conversation I had with him, that he was a democrat, and that anybody who said 
he was a radical Avas a damned liar, or something to that effect. I heard soine of tlie 
prisoners here say that Mr. Holliday was a democrat, and hail boasted of his being a 
Ku-Klux, and they were prepared to proA^e that fact. I now remember that in the last 
county election in Jackson County, the office of coroner, which is not sought for much 
in our counties here, which is worth very little, if anything, was filled by the election 
of a negro, and it incensed Mr. Holliday very much, and he'proposed to join a crowd to 
teach the negro what it was to run for office. 

Question. You heard those men say that ? 

Anstcer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have heard that IMr. Holliday's mill property and cotton-gin have been 
burned down since he testified before this committee ? 

Anm'e?\ Yes, sir ; and I expect that is true. I do not believe those gentlemen did it, 
for they left here on Saturday, and they could not get home before Sunday. I think Mr. 
Holliday was assaulted ; I think he has got enemies, and I tliink likely they burned 
his mills. But I think the misfortune of Mr. Holliday was that he did not arrest the 
right men. 

By the Chaikman : 
Question They were ready to prove an aUhif 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the parties arrested in the case of Ashburn proved an alibi f 
Ansiva\ Yes, sir. 

♦By Mr. Lansing : 

Qneslion. I suppose your experience in your profession is, that a man who would 
commit such a crime as that would perjure himself in order to get out of it ? 
Answer. I believe he would. 

By ]Mr. Scofield : 

Question. Do the whole democratic party take the same ground as you do in relation 
to Ku-Klux outrages ? 

Ansu-er. No, sir; I do not think they do. I have heard men speak more leniently of 
the Ku-Klux than I do or can. 

Question. I am not asking about those who spoke against the Ku-KIux. You say 
that you think that all these offenses have been committed by republicans upon repub- 
licans for the purpose of making the people of the North sympathize with them, to make 
them indignant at the South, and in favor of getting up a new reconstruction. 

^Ans^cer. No, sir ; I cannot say that I think all, or nearly all, have been so committed; 
* I never said that ; you have mistaken me. 

Question. What proportion of them vv-ill you now say you think were so committed? 

Ansicer. I really would be unable to fix any proportion so committed. I do not think 
there were many of that character; I think there were but few, but they occurred at a 
particular time, when the greatest outrages did occur, and when a special movement 
was m.ade to produce another reconstruction in this State, and these Ku-Klux outrages 
were used to bring about that result. 

Question. Do you think your party concur with you in that belief? 

Avs^ver. I think that many of them do; I know^it is the general o])inion of our intel- 
ligent, respectable citizens. I wish to say again that I think a great many of these 
Ku-Klux outrages have been committed by persons who have simply used the oc(iasion 
to accomplish iirivate ends, fof jdunder and robbery sometimes, Avithout any politics 
in view. There are some instances in which we know that the disguised paities Avlieu 
■ detected have turned out to be negroes. 

Question. Do you think that upon very short notice they could extemporize an 
organization of fifty or a hundred men, with uniforms and disguises for themselves 
and their horses, and assemble at the same iioint, without some i)revio)is organization 
or understanding ? 

Answe)'. I never said there was no previous organization. I admitted that there Avere 
organizations in particular localities, and I belicA^e there are. I am not one of those 
who insist that there are no such thiugs as Ku-Klux in this country; I belicA^e there 
is such a thing. But I say I do not belicA^e there is any general organization. I believe 
it is local in neighborhoods ; I believe it is sporadic. 

Question. With the sparse population which you have in some of your counties, it 
would take a great deal of territory to secure a hundred able-bodied men to ride at 
night? 
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Ayiswer. I do not think it is often that thero is that i^iimber. 

Quesiion. Our evidence is that it is not often, but that in some cases it is so. 

Ausicer. I believe that it was the Ku-Klux or a disguised band that killed this map 
13r. Darden ; that there were twenty-five or thirty engaged in that. I tliink tliey 
were summoned in a day, and from what I have heard, I do not believe they liv(Ml 
in the county of Warren. I have suspected that they were from the adjoining (ionnty. 
I believe that there are organizations; I have heard that they are local, and I belie vo 
that they originate in they way I speak of. At first some men went into thcin believ- 
ing it was the only way to protect themselves from criminals. I believe bad men took 
Jidvantage of that, and that quite a number were oi'ganized and committed outrages 
for mere jirivate personal ends, some to rob and to plunder. I believe that negroes as 
well as white men have engaged in these outrages. And at one })articnlar juncture in 
our history, to Avit, when a movement was made some time since to have auotiier 
reconstruction in our State, about tAvo years ago, I believe that some of these outrages 
were then actually perpetrated by the political friends of the parties slain, for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing a feeling at the North against the South, and producing a recon- 
struction of the State. That is my honest conviction. I do not believe there were 
many of that character. But I think tkat Adkins was killed in that way and for that 
purpose. I believe that Dr. Ayer was killed by a negro, and the motive of the negro 
was robbery. I believe the outrages committed in Chattooga County, for which a 
reward of $7,000 was offered by the governor, and the parties were actually arrested 
and convicted in court, I believe, as I have stated, that some of those parties were not 
only republicans but ex-federal soldiers; and I believe there were some negroes with 
them, but I am not certain about the number. I made a little memorandum once, 
which I wish I had preserved, upon this identical subject, for the purpose of sending it 
to the President or some member of his cabinet, in which I know that there were quite 
a number of places mentioned where wo had detected the guilty parties, and they 
were not democrats. 

Question. I do not think that any prudent democrat at the North would dare to cite 
your opinion on the stump, under the impression that he would not be creditql ; not 
that I am impugning your word, but so improbable A\ould it seem to us in the North. 

An8W€i\ That a republican would kill a republican ; is that your idea '? 

Question. So improbable would it seem to everybf)dy in the North unaccustomed to 
these things that a portion of a political party would murder one of tlieir own number, 
in order to get up an excitement about political assassinations. 

Ansiver. That is hard to believe. I think the great trouble with us is that those of 
the North and of the South do not understand each other. The diliiculty has been 
that wo have been rei>resented by a set of people here who caxe nothing in the world 
about the republican party; who have simply taken advantage of yie unfortunate cir- 
cumstances created by the action of the Government during tlie last four years, to till 
the offices from which intelligent men were excluded, and they have used the negroes 
for that purpose. I think that some of the men Avho would acquire power in that 
way, and, as we believe, by a false count of the votes, would not hesitate to prolong 
their power by any means at their command. I had oc<casion to express that opinion 
last December to a member of the cabinet. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Who was he? 

Answer. Mr. Delano. I said to Mr. Delano that I conscientiously believed that some 
of these republicans had absolutely committed these outrages upon persons of their 
own political faith for the purpose of manfacturing capital at the North against us, 
and I conscientiously believe it to-day. I cannot help the fact that your people cannot 
readily believe it, and I do not ask the democrats to quote it. 

By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. From what wo have learned, I do not think there is any -necessity of saying 
that to stir up the northern mincl; I think there is enough without tliat. 
Answer, I am afraid so. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Suppose that republicans are maltreating their associates, or that anybody 
else is doing it, so that, in point of fact, men are made to suffer cruelly, and bitterlV, and 
wickedly ; and as a matter of fact there is no redress in the civil law, is it not time 
something was done by some law to put a stop to it ? 

Answer. Unquestionably; I think that state of things ought to be put an end to by 
some power. Of course my opinion is that our own people ought to do it ; but as I 
have said to them, and as 1 said to the Cincinnati reporter, if our own people will not 
do it, then the General Government will. 

Question. When men come here, as you will see from our testimony, men who talk 
as if they spoke the truth, and in "a way to compel belief, and say that they are abso- 
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lutely afraid cA^en to make application for justice, it is a condition of things which 
feomebod}^ onght to put an end to, and if you Avill not do it in Georgia, somebody else 
ought to do it. 

Ajiswer, I think that while some people have been afraid to make application for 
justice, there has been no reason for that fear in our State. I think our i^oojde have 
been willing to do justice ; I think our people would have done justice. I think the 
failure to apply for justice has been more from fear than from any justification of that 
fear. Our judges have been generally republicans ; our governor has been republi- 
can ; our legislature has been republican. All the government has been in the hands 
of those gentlemen who are willing to deal justly wit)) these [)artics. I believe there 
has been an earnest desire on the part of the judges of this State to enforce the rights 
of all parties. I believe that in this country, as in every country, we have some lawless 
citizens who have availed themselves of the demoralization of the times to commit 
outrage. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Have your own people yet had a fair opportunity to exercise their own 
l)0wer to rectify the abuses which are here complained of? 
Aiisiver. They have not ; I answer that emphatically. 

By the CimRMAX : 
Question. In any part of your State? 

Anstcer. 1 sjieak of the State generally; in certain localities they have had power iu 
some degree more or less. 

By 5ilr. Bayakd : 

Question. The State government generally has not represented your people? 
Answer. No, sir. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Take the county of Floyd, of which Rome is the county seat ; what has 
there been in that county to prevent your people from doing justice ? 

Answer. I see no reason Avhy they could not do justice iu FJoyd County, There has 
been quite a conllici of statement of citizens as to Avhat has occurred, but I know of no 
reason why justice should not be done there, for the judge of that circuit is a worthy 
and honorable man, a gentleman worthy to be a judge in any country. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Qmstion. Who is he ? 

Answer. Judge Harvey, an old whig and Union man, an honest man, and a good 
man. And there are several other judges in the State who are excellent good judges, 
aiid I believe they are willing to do their full duty. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. What can judges do Avhen witnesses are afraid to testify to what they 
know ? 

Answer. I have never known any case of that kind where a witness has been afraid 
to testify to what he knew, nor do I believe there is any just foundation for such fear. 
I will ^ay that I have not said anything that I wanted a democrat to quote in the 
North. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. You were asked whether the mill property of Mr. J. R. Holliday had«]>een 
burned ; whether they had burned Mr. Holliday's mill. I do not know whom Mr. 
Lansing meant by " they." . But I will ask you this, Avhether the thirteen men charged 
by Mr. Holliday with complicity in the offense against his person and property were 
not at the time of the burning of that mill, in Atlanta, in custody, many miles distant 
from the scene ? 

Answei'. If the x^roperty was burned down Sunday, after they left hero Saturday 
afternoon about 3 o'clock^ they told me at the time that they woukl not get home until 
the next day. 

Question. They had been in close custody here up to that time, and could not have 
reached there until the day after the occurrence took place ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr, Lansing : 
Question. How far is it from here to Mr. Holliday's place ? 

Ansicer. He lives in Jackson County. I think you have to go by rail about 50 
raiie^, and then it is 20 miles or more to his residence. I have no doubt that upon an 
investigation of the facts you will find that those men did not arrive in Jackson 
County, at their homes, until Sunday after the mill was burned. 
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By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. And at that time the destruction of the mill was not known here ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

By Mr Lansing : 

Question. Do you know on what day it was that HoUiday was before the grand jury f 
Answer. On Tuesday or Wednesday of the same week. 

Question. There was ample time for it to be known in his county that he had been , 
before the "jrand jury, and for it to be known at the time of the- burning ? 

Answer. Yes, sir j they knew itj because the parties had been arrested and brought 
here in handcuffs. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. There was also time enough to let them know that the grand jury had 
failed to find a bill against them ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir ; and they were rearrested. 
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Speceh of the Hon. B. JI. Hillj of Georgia, delivered hefore tJie Young Ifcn^s Democratic 
Union, Tuesday evening, Oetoder 13, 1868. 

People of the North : In deference to the earnest wishes of a committee from the 
Young Men's Democratic Union Club, and the request of personal friends, some of whom 
differ with me in political views, I depart from my original intention not to make a 
specL'h in the North, and appear before you this evening. 

I do not come to ask any favor for the southern people. The representative, however, 
of that people who have experienced burdens of despotic power, and the insecurity of 
anarchy, I come, all the more earnestly, to address yon in behalf of imperiled constitu- 
tional irco government. Will you hear me without passion ? 

The South, exhausted by a long war and unusual losses, needs peace ; desires peace ; 
begs for peace. The North, distrustful, if not vindictive, demands guarantees that 
the South will keep the i)eace she so much needs. 

In countries where wars have been more frequent, the important fact is well estab- 
lished by experiment that magnanimity in the conqueror is the very highest guarantee 
of contented submission by the conquered. It is to be regretted that you seem not to 
have learned this lesson. A x^eople who will not be magnanimous in victory are not 
worthy to be, and will not always remain, victors. 

In the next place, if you of the North would onl^^ open your eyes and see the plainest 
truth of the century, that the southei'n people fought for what they believed to be 
their right, you would find at once a sufficient guarantee for peace. The South believed 
honestly, fought bravely, and surrendered frankly ; and in each of these facts she pre- 
sents the most ample title to credit. Why will you not see and admit the fact which 
must go into history, that the southern people honestly believed they had a right to 
seced<i ? Some of the wisest framers of the Constitution taught that doctrine. Many of 
the ablest men in the North as well as in the South, of every generation, have taught 
this doctrine. Some of your own States made the recognition of that right the condi- 
tion of their acceptance of Union. Even your own Webster — your orator without a rival 
among you, dead or living — taught that this right existed for cause, certainly for much 
less cause than now exists. Will you then persist in saying that the southern people 
are all traitors for exercising, or attempingto exercise, what such men and such States 
taught was a right ? Will you say they did not honestly believe such teachers? Was 
it their intent to commit treason ? 

Here lies the whole cause of our continued troubles. The North will not admit 
what all other people know, and what all history must concede — that the South hon- 
estly believed in the right of secession. As a result of this infidelitj^ to such plain fact, 
you assume that the southern people are criminals. This idea is the sum of all your 
politics and statesmanship. It must be abandoned. It must be repudiated thoroughly 
and promptly. There can never be any peaceful and cordial reunion possible while 
one-half the nation regard the other half as criminals. How can you trust criminals ? 
Why should you desire union with criminals ? Why do you exact guarantees of crimi- 
nals ? If the southern people are honest, their assent to the non-secession construc- 
tion of the Constitution is a sufficient guarante.e. If they are not honest, but crimi- 
nals, no promise they could make ought to be trusted. Power is the only guarantee of 
fidelity in criminals, and if you cannot believe, and cannot trust the Soutli, you must, 
indeed, abandon the Constitution, and govern with power forever, or you must give 
up the South as unworthy to federate with you in an equal government of consent. I 
speak frankly. If you cannot abandon this miserable theory and habit in your poll- 
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tics, in your religion, and in your schools, of regarding the southern people as crimi- 
nal traitors for attempting what good men and wise men and great men taught was 
their right, you will make peaceful reunion uuder free institutions utterly impossible. 

You must hold them as friends, or let tbem go as foreigners, or govern'them as sub- 
jects. If you govern them as subjects you must share the penalty, for the same gov- 
ernmeni can never administer freedom to one-half and despotism to the other half of 
the same nation. 

Rise above your passions, then, and realize that herein is yo-nr guarantee : The South 
believed honestly, fought bravely, and surrendered frankly. 

Again. The exhausted condition of the South ought to inspire you with confidence 
in her professions of a desire for peace. Are you afraid for her to recover strength? 
Take care lest the desperation of exhaustion prove stronger than the sinews of pros- 
perity. Peace is not desirable without its blessings. 

But you of the North will not try magnanimity; will insist that the Southern peo- 
ple are traitors, and that an exhausted people are dangerous, and you must have 
guarantees. In your papers, from your pulpits, behind your counters, on your streets, 
and along your highways, I hear the perp(^tual charge that the South fought to destroy 
the Government, committed treason and nmrder, and every inhuman crime, and that 
shie is still intractable and rebellions and dangerous and insincere and must concede 
and give guarantees. 

Well, I am here to show you that the South has made every concession that an 
honorable people would exact, or an honest people could make. 

Every day 1 read in your papers and hear on your streets that the southern .people 
will not accept the results of the war. 

I am here to prove, so clearly that no honest man shall doubt, that the southern 
people have not only accepted every result of the war, but also they have accepted 
every proposition, and abided every condition of reunion which has been i)roi)osed 
from any quarter, or by any department of the United States Government which could 
have benefited you or strengthened the Union, -or not dishonored themselves. 

Now, to the history : 

1. The first terms of settlement agreed were the terms granted to General- Lee by 
General Grant, at Appomattox. These terms were : 1st, that the confedi;rates Avould not 
again take up arms against the United States; 2d, tiiat they would obey the laws of 
force where tbey lived. These terms were agreed to by the confederate armies univer- 
sally, and received the pledge of the Union armies in turn, that they should never be 
further molested. These terms must ever stand as greatly honorable to both sides. 
They were in exact accordance with all the promises made by the United States Gov- 
ernment to induce surrender. They simply preserved the Union, with secession aban- 
doned. This covered the whole issue of the war. General Grant was truly great on 
that memorable day of defeat and magnanimity. 

Now, see also the most happy elfect which that day's work produced. On both sides 
there had been great fears of a guerrilla warfare after regular war should termiua.te. 
These noble terms of justice an<l good faith, granted with the magnanimous spirit ex- 
hibited by General Grant, sheathed every sword of vengeance. All idea of guerrilla 
warfare vanished as these terms and scenes were eagerly read throughout the South. 
More than this, confidence was almost universally restored, and good will, to an extent 
before deemed impossible for generations, at once revived. Happy, most happy, had 
it been for this country if those terms had been fai<thfully abided at the North and 
exactions had ceased. Not a single southern man has ever violated the Ap[)omattox 
covenant. It has been said these terms were confined to the army. The army was 
representative. Terms granted to those who bore arms could not be reasonably denied 
to those who had not borne arms, and the terms were received at the South as a settle- 
ment of controversy, an end of war and the return of universal peace. And I desire 
distinctly to record the good effects jiroduccd as another encouraging lesson of the 
lK)wer of magnanimity in victory. • 

2. But the politicians of the Iswth were not satisfied with this settlement hy the 
armies, and soon wo heard that other concessions must be made by the South to guar- 
anty a permanent restoration of the Union. So next to the Army the President, the 
Executive Department of the United States Government, claimed tho right to lix the 
t/crras of restoration. Accordingly, the people of the Southern States were required to 
assemble conventions, and agree to the following terms of restoration : 

1. The annulling of the ordinances of secession. These we considered as already 
annulled by the surrender at Appomattox, and therefore readily agreed to annul 
again. 

2. The ratification of the proposed amendment 13, al)olishing slavery, and the In- 
oor[>oration of like provisions in the State constitutions. Well, wo did not regard 
slavery as strictly the cause of the war, but the world had regarded the institution as 
staked on the result, and so had the southern people generally. Besides, experience 
had taught us that it cost more to maintain slavery than tho entire slave proi^erty was 
worth. Therefore our people readily comxdied with this exaction, simply leaving the 
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question of compensation, without demand or expectation, to the magnanimity and 
sense of justice of the future. 

3. The repudiation of the confederate debt was the hist material exaction of tlio 
President. At this our people hesitated. A suggestion of honor arose. Jint nearly^ all 
confederate creditors wel^e themselves confederates, and repndiation hy creditor and 
debtor in joint act relieved us on the question of honor. If in tho future we hecamo 
able, and pay the few outside creditors icho remain un]}aid, we suppose there will be no 
objection. So we complied with this demand. 

Thus we see the southern yieople complied promptly with every demand n^ade by 
the President as a condition and under promise of cordial reunion. 

3. But though the Army was now satished, and the Executive satisfied, yet we soon 
learned that Congress was not satisfied, and tho southern jieople must make further 
concessions, give still more guarantees. To justify itself in this demand, Congress 
now denied the right of the Executive to prescribe terms to the South, and claimed 
that light as exclusively in Congress. Here commenced a fierce war betu^een the Ex- 
ecutive and legislative departments of the Government. Now, let me right here make 
a statement which I do not think is generally understood at the Korth : "Ou this ques- 
.tion of power and right, as between the President and Congress, the South has never 
taken sides, never judged. We thought the Union was restored at Appom'attox, and 
did not need the intervention of either the President or Congress. Neither of these 
really had any power not expressly guaranteed in the Constitution, and secession hav- 
ing failed at Appomattox, the Union remained, and the Constitution was the supreme 
law of both rights and jiowers. 

But the South was not disposed to debate. Her humor was to concede — :give guar- 
antees. 

When the President demanded concessions, the South did not ask him for his author- 
ity, but guaranteed his terms. So i)recisely she was disposed toward Congress. Let 
us see : 

(1.) The first thing demanded by Congress was that thii South should not have rep- 
resentatives in Congress until Congress should be pleased to receive representations, 
but in the mean time must continue to pay taxes. The Sonth pointed to the Constitu- 
tion, and to the provisos made during the war of immediate equal reunion, and to the 
great cause of original quarrel between our common fathers and Great Britain, who 
said that '-taxation without representation was tyranny,'' but only pointed — sub- 
mitted. We paid the taxes — heavy, discriminating" taxes. Nay, the demand went 
behiml Appomattox, and we were required to x^^iy taxes levied during the war. Our 
people had already paid taxes to the only power then over the country, but tliey xjaid 
again, so anxious were they to satisfy with concessions and guarantees. 

(2.) The next claim by Congress was the right to separate the populations of the 
Southern States, and withdrjiw the negroes from the absolute government of the 
States and place them under the government of the Freedmen's Bureau. On this arose 
quite a quarrel between the President and Congress j and the South, when thinking at * 
all, thought that on this question the President, constitutionally, was right, but while 
tlie President and Congress quarreled, the South submitted, and the Bureau was allowed 
to run its course of outrage upon the whites, and of peculation on the jioor blacks. 

(3.) The next concession demanded by Congress was the civil-rights bill. Here 
again a quarrel arose between the President and Congress. But the South did not even 
care to think which was right, constitutionally, on this question. The negro, being 
free anddei)rived of the protection of his master, was entitled to the equal protection 
of the law and to absolute equal civil rights. To show you how unnecessary was this 
confusion created by Congress on this subject, I will state that before Congress had 
passed this civil-rights bill, of which it boasts so much, the legislature of Georgia had 
passed a bill giving absolute equal civil rights to the negro, in language almost pre- 
cisely the same with that afterward adopted by Congress. Congress re-enacts the law 
of Georgia under pretense, before the northern people, of a necessity to compel Georgia 
to give civil rights to the negro ! 

Thus far, ladies and gentlemen of the North, you perceive that every demand upon 
the South, whether made by the military or civil authorities, whether by the I'resident 
or by Congress, whether inside or outside of the Coustitutio«i, whether in accordance 
with or in plain violation of every juomise made during the war, was promptly granted 
and sometimes even anticipated. Thus far who will say the South was intractable and 
not disposed to accept the results of the war i 

(4.) But Congress was .still not satisfied, and made a fourth demand. This demand 
was in the shape of a proposed amendment to the Constitution, known as article 14. 
There have been so many misrepresentations at the North of the action of the South 
on this amendment, and the motives of that action, that I am afraid the amendment 
originated to prevent what it pretended to desire— a cordial reunion. 

This amendment analyzed contains four distinct and different jiropositions. 1. The 
first was to confer equal civil rights upon the negro as a free citizen. Now, this had 
already been done by the civil-rights bill of C(ujgress, and long before that, as to Gcor- 
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gia, by the civil-riglits "bill of that State. So the araeudment was not rejected on ac- 
count of this proposition. 2. The second proposition of the proposed amendment was, 
in i^lain hmguage, that if the negro was cxchided, in any State, from the ballot on ac- 
count of color, his race should not be counted in the basis of representation in fixing * 
the number of Representatives from such State in Congress. The South thinks that, 
under the Constitution, the basis of representation is a very different thing from the 
question of sufirage. But every possible injury to the South which this proposition 
could work was easily remediable by a wise rule of impartial suffrage, and in the 
spirit of concession which the South was determined to manifest, the amendment would 
not have been rejected on account of this pcopositiou, and was not for this reason re- 
jected. I hope you of the North will now distinctly understand this, for, on this point, 
the South has been greatly misrepresented here, and this misrepresentation has been 
the cause of much foolish discussion and angry bitterness toward the South. 3. The 
third proposition in this amendment guarantees the payment of the national and re- 
peats the repudiation of the confederate debt. Now, I 'have already shown you that 
the Southern States had already repudiated the confederate debt under the President's 
l)lan. As to them that question was settled. As to the national debt the southern 
]3e()ple, as I have shown you, were paying all taxes required — heavy taxes — to meet it. 
The South has never siopped to make any question as to how and in what way the na- 
tional debt was to be paid. She has quietly paid her taxes — imposed without repre- 
sentation — and if the heavy taxes so paid have been applied to maintain the Freed- 
men's Bureau, and to enforce a military reconstruction, it is not the fault of the South. 
4. This brings us to the fourth and last proposition in this amendment 14. This was that 
about two hundred thousand of the most intelligent and trustworthy white men in 
the South should never be chosen by the people to hold any office whatever. State or 
Federal. The exclusion from Federal offices, if by act of Congress or the North, would 
not have been much regretted — especially by those excluded. But the Southern States 
never so much needed the counsels of their wisest and best men in their State affairs. 
Their resources were exhausted, their whole system of industry changed, their society 
greatly demoralized, their old laws not at all applicable to the new order of things. 
N"ow why, at this critical conjuncture, should the southern people be told that they 
must consent to deprive themselves of the right to choose their wisest men — those they 
were most willing to trust — ^to give strength and hope to their counsels 

Besides, these leaders had done only what the people had request(;d them to do. The 
people were as guilty as their agents. To require the people, therefore, to disfranchise 
their agents — to them faithful agents — was to require the people to dishonor themselves. 
And how could this benefit the South ? How could Massachusetts be benefited by de- 
priving South Carolina of the right of filling her own State offices with her own wisest 
citizens? Now, therefore, because to agree to such a provision as a i)art of the funda- 
mental law of the Republic would have dishonored the South as a section,- and her 
^ people as a people, and would also have worked incalculable injury to them, and brought 
*' no benefit to the North, nor strength to the Union, the South rejected this proposition. 
And because Congress had so intentionally submitted this amendment 14 as to require 
the acceptance of all or the rejection of all, the Southern States rejected all rather than 
accei)t this dishonor. Now, you have the plain, truthful history of the rejection of that 
amendment. The time will (;ome when you of the North will rise up and honor the 
southern people for this manly conduct, and curse the creatures who have so wickedly 
deceived you on this subject. 

(5.) Under the pretext of the rejection of this amendment Congress became vindic- 
tive and determined to play the role of a conqueror. In this spirit the measures known 
as the reconstruction measures were enacted. These are so numerous that I cannot 
stoi) to take them np in detail. I will give you a clear view, however, of the reasons 
why the southern whites have never consented to these measures and never will con- 
sent to them. 

In the first place, these measures set aside as illegal the Southern State govern- 
ments of 18G5. If these governments were illegal, then all they did was illegal. 

If this be true, then amendment 13 abolishing slavery has never been ratified, and 
the State constitutions abolishing it are void. Now to compel the ratification of amend- 
ment 14, which contains no proposition which is not already law, or which the South 
is not willing to make law, except the one to disfranchise their own agents for nothing 
but their fidelity to the people, you propose a legal relinquishment of amendment 13. 
The South is not willing to this. Iler people i)r(^fer the loss of ])roperty by amend- 
ment 13 to the loss of honor by amendment 14. Which do you prefer f 

In the second place, Congress, by these reconstruction measures, created a new con- 
stituency of all negroes and a portion of whites to do what the whites have refused to 
do. Now, the plain question is, shall the Southern States be members of the Union 
nnder constitutions adopted by the white people, as all other State constitutions were 
adoijted, or under constitutions dictated by a Congress in which these States had no 
representation, and which dictation is enacted into the forms of law by ignorant ne- 
groes and intermeddling strangers? How will you of the North decide this question? 
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In the third place, Cougress intrusted the execution of these measures— not to the 
courts and the civil officers of the country as all civil laws heretofore have been in- 
trusted, but to the military. Is it right to establish civil government and execute civil 
law by military power in times of peace ? You of the North must decide. 
, But even these measures which tho South rejected to save her honor, she was always 
willing to refer to the courts for decision ; mark you, not to her own courts, but to the 
courts of the United States. The Cougress was always unwilling that these questions 
should be passed on by your own courts. Which party in this showed an intractable 
temper, a disposition not to accept the results of the war ? 

When passion shall subside ; when truth, not falsehood, shall be believed ; and when 
virtue and honor and law and right shall again be appreciated and loved, tho temper- 
ate firmness with which the South has rejected these measures of lawlessness and disr 
honor will constitute the noblest, most enduring monument of her heroism, intrepidity, 
and worth. 

You ask for guarantees that the South will be true to her professions. Herein is tho 
very highest possible guarantee, that her j^eople, under every pressure and at every 
sacrifice of material interests, reject dishonor. If they accepted dishonor, the acceptance 
would be worthless, and every concession made under its influence would be disre- 
garded. Are you such strangers to this high sense of honor that you cannot see its 
force or appreciate its reliable power? Your children will see it to "your shame and to 
our credit. If the southern people were not sincere, they would see'm to agree to any- 
thing in order to regain power, and then repudiate the agreement. This is exactly 
what your so-called southern friends propose. But we can see no permanent peace in 
such hypocrisy, and therefore frankly reject what we cannot in honor accept and abide. 

Note also the fact that everything rejected by the South has been confessed to be 
outside of the Constitution, and based exclusively on the idea of conquest, which your 
own Governujent, in every department, solemnly promised should never be, and which 
your own courts have uniformly decided could not be, tho result of the war. 

I cannot stop now to show you how these reconstruction measures have been exe- 
cuted in the South. This history will be written, and when written, every agent 
engaged in enacting this, the dark age of American life, will sink into universal infamy, 
and the cheek of every honorable northern man will blush for shame. 

Now, I have gone over before you every single proposition of settlement or restor- 
ation or reconstruction of the Union, which has been made by the Army, or by the 
President, or by Congress ; and what is the result? All the terms of the Army were 
accepted, and have been most faithfully kept. All the terms demanded or suggested 
by the executive department were promptly accepted, and have been faithfully 
ol3served, though no promise made to induce their acceptance has ever been fulfilled. 
Again, all the terms proposed by Congress have been accepted and most quietly sub- 
mitted to, except the single proposition that our people should dishonor themselves by 
disfranchising their own faithful agents, and have refused to consent to the plan of 
substituting negroes and strangers as a constituency, that this dishonor may be accom- 
plished. This is all. I affirm fearlessly this is all. I have defied your papers, and I 
defy your leaders — even your preachers — to point to a single proposition ever submit- 
ted to the southern people as a condition of reunion, by the Army, or by the President, 
or by Cougress, which they have not accepted and faithfully abided by, except the 
single proposition to dishonor themselves by disfranchising their own agents, or con- 
senting that negroes and strangers may disfranchise them. No man has taken up the 
challenge ; no man will take up the challenge ; no man can take up tho challenge. 
Buf everywhere, by editors, by preachers, and by politicians, the false, wicked charge 
is repeated, that the South is intractable and unwilling to accept the results of tho 
war. 

People of the North, will you not rise above passion and save your own' honor and 
our common free Government by doing plain justice to a iieople .who accepted your 
pledge and trusted your honor ? 

I beg you to understand the facts of actual history before it is too late. I repeat, 
and beg you to note, what the South has already conceded as the results of the vrar : 

First. The South conceded, at Appomattox, that the arguments of the ablest states- 
men America ever j)roduced, in favor of the light of secession as a constitutional rem- 
edy, had been replied to in the bnly manner they could be efifectually replied to, by 
lihysical force ; and the South consented that this judgment, written by the sword, 
should have legal force and efiect. 

Second. The South, by her own act, made valid the emancipation of her slaves in 
the only way in which that emancipation could be made valid, and thus gave up the 
I)roperty the North sold her, without compensation. 

Third. The South has solemnly repudiated her debts contracted in her defense, and 
has agreed to pay a full share of the debt contracted for her subjugation. 

Fourth. The South has permitted, without hinderauc^, the Congress to enter her 
States and establish tribunals, unknown to the Constitution, to govern a portion of 
their i)opulation in a manner ditferent from tho governments of the States. 
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FIftli. TI 0 Soiitli has agreed to raalvo the negroes citizens, and give them absolutely 
equal civil rights with the whites, and to extend to them every pi otection of law, and 
every facility for education and improvement, which are extended to the whites. 

Sixth. In a word, I repeat, the South has agreed to everything which has been i^ro- 
posed by the civil or military governments of the United States, and by every depart- 
ment of that Government, except the single demand to disfranchise their own best men 
from their own State offices, at a time when their counsels are most needed, or to con- 
sent that negroes and strangers may disfranchise them. 

For this, and for this only, ail their other concessions are spit upon, and they are 
denounced as intractable, insincere, rebellious, and unwilling to accept tbc results of 
the war! Shame upon loaderswho will persist in such charges; and shame upon a 
people who will sustain such leaders ! 

But wdiile the white people have refused to agree to these reconstruction measures for 
the reasons stated, the negroes and adventurers from your worst population in the 
North, and the military, have proceeded with the worlc of executing them. Govern- 
ments have been formed by them which have consented to the dishonor required by 
Congress. What are the etfects already produced ? 

In the first place,tthey have done more to break down confidence at the South in 
northern pledges and constitutional justice than all our previous history, including 
the war. In the second place, they have stox^ped both capital and eniigrants from 
going to the South, and have put a sudden end to all improvement. In the third 
place, they have depreciated property in the South to less than one-fourth the value 
of 1866, and have lessened productions a hundred millions annually. In the fourth 
place, these paralyzing effects are daily increasing, and threaten the utter destruction 
of our industry and prosperity. In the fifth place, society has become demoralized, 
laws rendered inefficient, i^roperty insecure, and life and innocence kept in perpetual 
hazard. 

Now, then, I advance to the question — Are these reconstructive measures of Con- 
gress, and the ill-shapen governments they have i)roduced, to be maintained and per- 
petuated? The Chicago platform says they shall he, and the New York ]datforni says 
they shall not be. This is the issue. Count the cost, if you can, of maintaining them — 
the cost of honor, of peace, of life, of money, of freedom ! I tell you no figures can add 
up the sum. Neither your bonds nor the Government that issued them can stand if these 
measures are to be maintained. It is impossible in the very nature of things, and you 
of the North are simply mad if you will not see the destruction you are bringing on 
yourselves. To perpetuate these measures is to perpetuate infidelity to the Constitu- 
tion, infidelity to northern pledges, infidelity to every object of the war, and infidelity 
of every hope of peace. These measures of Congress repudiate the results of the war, 
and you of the North alone " are intractable." 

These measures are bad enough in themselves, but still worse in the means adopted 
to sustain them at the North. 

The only argument I have heard in their support is based upon hatred of the south- 
ern people. To inflame that hatred a system of misrepresentation of southern feelings 
and utterances has been adopted which is without j)arallel. I Iwive seen my own sen- 
tences cut up and changed, and made to say exactly what I condemned. I have seen 
whole letters and speeches manufactured and repeated to northern peoxde by men of 
social and respectable standing here. The South is slandered by the very prayers 
which go up. from northern altars. Ministers of the Gospel turn demagogues in order 
to sanctify calumny! These things I see and hear and know, and they make up iiiue- 
tenths of the materials of the republicans in this canvass. I refer to them in sorrow 
and shame, not in anger. 

I know no government can last under such influences ; and no administration can 
give hope of peace, influenced and controlled by a people who can be the victims of 
such hate and falsehoods. 

I know there are very many among yon who tell me that General Grant is not a 
radical, and will disregard the Chicago platform, and will do for the South according 
to the noble spirit he exhibited at Appomattox. If so, he will find cordial support at 
the South. But what right have we to expect it? In my opinion the question of 
Tvhat man shall be elected is comparatively a very contemptible question. By what 
means and under what influence is he to be elected? Here is the great question for 
one who loves his country and cares uothin,^ for an office. How can we have faith in 
free institutions when fraud, falsehood, sectional hate, and the worst features of human 
nature are resorted to as the most effective means of pleasing the people and securing 
the highest offices in the land? God, if not man, will destroy such a nation. Do you 
suppose the early patriots, such as Washington, and Adams, and Madison, w^ould have 
permitted themselves to be elected to the Presidency by a pandering to sectional hate 
in their supporters ? Has sectional distrust become a stronger passion with the Amer- 
ican people than love for the Constitution ? 

But we are told that this policy of reconstruction is a fixed fact, and though it is 
liated by every respectable white man in the South, it is to be enforced under General 
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Grant's admiuistration with the same vigor which noarked the prosecution of the war 
That is, the Constitution is to he destroyed as vigorously as the Union was saved, and 
only to force on the southern whites governments which disfranchise their hest men by 
negro votes under congressional dictation. • 

Well, if such he the verdict of the jieople, what will the South do? You lean for- 
ward anxious to hear this question answered. 

If the gravity of the subject did not forbid, I might for a moment imitate Dr. Henry 
AVard Beecher, and become facetious. He tells us that getting outside of the Consti- 
tiiticm is very different from going against it, and his audience "greeted the bright idea. 
Well, I su])i)ose the South will not actually oppose — go against the reconstruetioii 
measures; she will only get outside ofthein. In that event we shall expect this ecclesias- 
tical interpreter of constitutional law to defend us, and we retain his services in 
advance. 

But what will the South do ? I will tell you lirst what the South will not do in 
my 0])iuion. 

1. The South will not secede again. That was her great folly — folly against her own 
interest, not wrong against you. Mark this : that folly will not be repeated. Even if 
the i)eoi)le of the South desire the disi uption of the Federal Government, their states- 
men have the sagacity to see that that result can more efiectually come of this seces- 
sion by llie North from the Constitution. Those ominous words " outside of the Con- 
stitution" are more terribly significant than those other words secession from the 
Union.'' The former is a secession having all the vices of the latter greatly increased, 
and none of its virtues ; certainly none of its manliness, straightforward candor, and 
justification. So note this: The South does not desire nor seek disunion. If she de- 
sired it she does not deem another secession necessary to bring it about. Disunion tvill 
come from ChicafjOy in spite of southern opposition. 

2. The South will not re-enslave the negro. She did not enslave him in the first 
instance. That was your w^ork. The South took your slave-savage and gave him the 
highest civilization ever reached by the negro. You then freed him, and kept the. 
X)rice of his slavery, and you alone hold the property that was in human flesh. 

'S. But the southern whites will never consent to the government of the negro. 
Never! All your money spent in the effort to force it will be wasted. The southern 
whites will never consent to social and political equality with the negro. You may de- 
stroy yourselves in the eifort to enforce it, and then you will fail. You may send down 
your armies, and exhaust the resources of the whole, country for a century, and pile up 
the public debt till it lean against the skies ; and you may burn our cities and murder 
our people — our unarmed people — but you will never make them consent to govern-, 
ments formed by negroes and strangers under the dictation of Congress by the power 
of the bayonet. " Born of the bayonet, this government must live only by the bayonet. 

Now, I will tell you some things, which, in my opinion, the South will do. 

1. The South would accept the election of Mr. Seymour as a vcrdiet of the northern 
Xjeople that the General Government was to be administered according to the Consti- 
tution, and she would rejoice and come out of her sorrow strong, beautiful, and 
growing. 

The South will accept the election of General Grant as a verdict by the northern 
people that the Constitution is a nullity, and that they will that the General Govern- 
ment be adniini.stered outside of it. But the South will then submit passively to your 
laws, but in her heart, hope will still cleave to the Constitution. It is her only port 
of safety from the storm of fanaticism, i^assiou, and despotism. 

The South surrendered secession as a couvstitutional remedy at Appomattox, but she 
did not surrender the Constitution itself, nor the great principles of freedom it was 
intended to secure. 

2. Whether Mr. Seymour or General Grant shall be elected, the Southern States — 
ejich State for itself — will quietly, peacefully, but firmly taike charge of and regulate 
their own internal domestic afiairs in their own way, subject only to the Constitution 
of the United States. What then will you of the ISiorth do ? What will President 
Grant do? Will you or he send down armies to compel those States to regulate their 
own afitvirs to suit you outside of the Constitution? Will you ? 

It is high time this people had recovered from the passions of war. It is high time 
that eounscl were taken trom statesmen, not demagogues. It is high time that editors, 
])reachers, and stump speakers had ceased slandering the motives and purposes of the 
South. It is high time the people of the North and the South understood each other, 
and adopted means to inspire confidence in each other. It is high time the people of 
each State were permitted to attend to their own business. Intermeddling is the crime 
of the century. If it was folly in the South to secede ; it was crime in the North to pro- 
voke it. If it was error in the South to dissolve the Union, it is crime in the North to 
keep it dissolved. 

The South yields secession and yields slavery, and yields ihent for equal reunion. 
Peojde of the North, now is the auspicious moment to cement anew, and for still greater 
glory, our common Union But it must be cemented in mutual good will, as between 
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equals and under the Constitntion. Such a Union the South pleads for. I care not 
what slanderers say, what fanaticism represents, or how selfish and corrupt hate and 
ambition pervert ; I tell you there is but one desire in the South. From every heart 
in that bright laudf from her cotton-fields and grain-farms, from her rich valleys and 
metal-pref^nant mountains, from the lullabies of her thousands of rippling streams and 
moaning millions of her primeval forest-trees, comes up to you but this one voice— this 
one earnest, united voice: Flag of our Union, wave on ; wave ever! But wave over 
freemen, not subjects; over States, not provinces ; over a Union of equals, not of lords and 
vassals ; over a land of law, of liberty, and of peace, and not of anarchy, oppression, 
and strife! 

People of the North, will you answer back in patriotic notes of cheering accord that 
our common Constitntion shall remain, or, in the discordant notes of sectional hate and 
national ruin, that there shall be protection for tlie North inside of the Constitution 
and oppression for the South outside of it ? 

If the latter, then, not only the Union, not only the Constitution, but that grand, 
peculiar system of free federative governments so wisely devised by our fathers, and 
known as the American system, and of which the Constitntion is but the instrument 
and the Union b,ut the shadow, will die — must die — is dead ! 

Have you ever studied this American system of government? Have you compared 
it with former systems of free governments, and noted how our fathers sought to avoid 
their fatal defects ? I commend this study to your i^rompt attention. To the heart 
that loves liberty it is more enchanting than romance, more bewitching than love, and 
more elevating than any other science. If history proves any one thing more than 
another, it is that freedom cannot be secured in a wide and populous country, except 
upon the plan of a federal compact for general interests, and untrammeled local gov- 
ernments for local interests. Our fathers adopted this general plan with improvements 
in the details of profound wisdom which cannot be found in any previous system. 
With what a noble impulse of common iiatriotisni they came together from distant 
States and joined their counsels to devise and perfect this system, henceforth to be for- 
ever known as the American system. The snows that lodge on the summit of Mount 
Washington are not purer than the motives that begot it. The fresh dew-laden zeph- 
yrs from the orange-groves of the South are not sweeter than the hopes its advent in- 
spired. The flight of its own symbolic eagle, though he blew his breath on the sun, 
could not be higher than its expected destiny ! Alas ! are these motives now corrupted ? 
Are these hopes poisoned? And is this high destiny eclipsed, and so soon — aye, before 
a century has brought to manhood its youthful visage ? Stop before the blo^Y is given, 
and let us consider but its early blessings. 

Under the benign influences of this promising American system of government, our 
whole country at once entered upon a career of prosperity without a parallel in human 
annals. The seventy years of its life brought more thrift, more success, more individ- 
ual freedom, more universal happiness with fewer x^nblic burdens, than were ever be- 
fore enjoyed or borne by any portion of the world in live centuries. From three mil- 
lions of whites we became thirty millions. From three hundred thousand blacks we 
became four millions — a greater relative increase than of the whites with all the aid of 
immigration. From a narrow peopled slope along the dancing Atlantic we stretched with 
wide girth to the sluggish Pacific. From a small power which a European despotism, 
in jealousy of a rival, patronizingly took by the hand and led to indcx)en deuce, we 
became a power whose voice united was heard throughout the world, and whoso frown 
might well be dreaded by the combined powers of earth. Our granaries fed and 
our factories clothed mankind. The buffalo and his hunter were gone, and cities rose 
in the forests of the former, and flowers grew, and hammers rang, and prayers were 
said in the play-grounds of the latter. Millions grew to manhood without seeing a 
soldier, or hearing a cannon, or knowing the shape or place of a bayonet. And is this 
happy, fruitful, peaceful system dying, hopelessly dying ? Has it but twenty daye 
more to live a struggling life f People of the North, the answer is with you. Rise 
above passion, throw away corruption, cease to hate and learn to trust, and this dying 
system will spring to newer and yet more glorious life. The stake is too great for 
duplicity and the danger too imminent for trifling. The past calls to you to vindicate 
its wisdom ; the present charges you with its treasures, and the future dc^mands of you 
its hopes. Forget your anger, and be superior to the littleness of revenge. Meet the 
South in her cordial profl'crs of happy reunion, and turn not from her offered hand. 
From your great cities and teeming prairies, from your learned altars. and countless 
cottages, from your palaces on sea and land, from your millions on the waters and your 
multiplied millions on the plains, let one united, cheering voice meet the voice that 
now comes so earnest from the South, ^nd let the two voices go tip in harmonious, 
united, eternal, ever-swelling chorus, Flag of our Union! wave on; wave ever. Ay, 
for it waves over freemen, not subjects ; over States, not provinces ; over a Union 
of equals, not of lotds and vassals j over a land of law, of liberty, and peace, not of 
anarchy, opx)ression, and strife! 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

University of Georgia, 

Athens, Georgia, July 31, 1871. 
My Dear Sir: I have the honor of snhmitting to you the following resolution, 
nnanimously passed by the Society o|the Alnmui of the University of Georgia, at their 
regular annual meeting, held this day, viz : 
By Colonel Samuel Hall: 

^'liesolvcd, That the thanks of the Society of the Alumni he returned to Mr. B. H. Hill 
for the able, eloquent, and instructive address delivered at their request before them, 
on this day, and that a copy of the same be requested for i)ublication." 

Hoping that you "will comply with the wishes of the society, I am, with great respect, 
your obedient servant, 

WILLIAM HENRY WADDELL, 
Secretary of the Society of the Alumni, University of Georgia. 

Mr. B. H. Hill. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Scpemler 9, 1871. 
My; Dear Sir: Your letter of July 31, communicating the resolution of the society, 
asking a copy of the address for publication, reached me two days ago. 
I cheerfully furnish a copy as requested and for the purpose designated. 
With high regard, I am, yours, very truly, 

BENJ. H. HILL. 

Professor William Henry Waddell, 

Secretary of Society of Alumni , Vniversity of Georgia. 



ADDRESS. 

:Mr. President and Gentlemen or the Alusini Society : I congratulate you on 
lliin assembling to-day. I congratulate our dear, though unfortunate, old State, because 
of the purpose which has prouipted us to come together. And I greet with words of 
( liter and hope the many who shall come after us, because of the work which, I trust, 
WW shall thi.s day inaugurate. 

Residents in every portion of our commonwealth — representatives of every interest 
ill this t ve land we love — sharers in all the trials of the past — sufferers in all the desti- 
tuticns of the ])resent, and yet partakers, all, of that bliss-inspiring ambition which 
looktri for eoni])ensation to the glories with which ourselves shall help to enrich the 
future — we, her children, gather this day in this, her nursery-hall, to ask our loved 
mother what she needs to place and keep her abreast, the equal of the greatest, the 
peer of the noblest, in the progressive world of science, letters, and art. 

In the present, far more than in any preceding age, ideas govern mankind. Not 
individuals, nor societies; not kings nor emperors; not fleets nor armies, but ideas — 
educated intellects — using and controlling all these, as doth the mechanic his tools, 
uproot dynasties, overturn established systems, subvert and reorganize governments, 
revolutionize social fabrics, and direct civilizations. True, we have the most wonderful 
jdiysieal developments — as marvelous in character as they are rapid in multiplication. 
Whether we look to the engines for war or the arts of peace, to the means of destruc- 
tion or the appliances for preservation, to the facilities for distribution or the sources 
of production and accumulation, we shall find nothing in the past comparable to the 
achievements of the present. But all these gigantic elements of physical power are 
hwt the fruits of educated minds — have leaped into being at the command of ideas, 
and they are under the absolute control of ideas ; and whether they shall really pro- 
mote or destroy civilizations must depend altogether upon the wise or unwise discre- 
tion of this omnipotent commander. Thought is the Hercules of this age, and his 
strength is equally a vigorous fact, whether it be employed in throttling the lion of 
power, or in cleaning out the Augean stables of accumulated social errors. Moving by 
nations, by races, and by systems, this irresistible ruler — educated thought — is setting 
aside old and setting up new civilizations at will. 

It is not my purpose now to analyze the difit^jrent civilizations which are competing 
in the great struggle to lead humanity, nor to select any one for prominent advocacy. 
Nor must I be understood as saying tliat that which changes always reforms, nor yet, 
that every apparent triumph is a just ,i)rogress. But this much I aflirni is true ; that 
community, that people, that nation — nay, that race or that system which, Diogenes- 
like, will now content itself with living in its own tub, asking nothing of the conquer- 
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iiig powers around it, except that tliey stand out of its sunshine, will soon find itself 
in hopeless darkness, tl^e object of derision for its helplessness, and of contempt for its 
folly. Whether civilizations, on the whole, be going forward or going backward, the 
result must be the same to those who insist on standing still — they must be over- $ 
whelmed. Because all the world is, therefore, each portion of the world nmst be awake 
and thinking — up and acting. Nor can we afford to waste time and strength in defense 
of theories and systems, however valued in their day, which have been swept down by 
the moving avalanche of actual events. No system which has fallen and been destrojx'd 
in the straggles of the past Avill ever be able to rise and grapple with the increasing 
power of its conqueror in th,e future. We can live neither in nor %the defeated past, 
and if we would live in the growing, conquering future, we must furnish our strength 
to shape it« course and our will to discharge its duties. The pressing question, there- 
fore, with every people is, not what they have been, but whether and what they shall 
determine to be; not what their fathers were, but whether and what their children 
shall be. 

God in events — mysteriously, it may be, to us — has made the educated men in the 
South, of this generation, the living leaders of thought for a great and a noble people, 
but a people bewildered by the suddenness with which they have been brought to one 
of those rare junctnres in human affairs when one civilization abruptly ends and an- 
other begins. I feel oppressed with a sense of fear that we shall not be equal to the 
unusual responsibilities this condition imposes, unless, conquerors indeed of the greatest 
model, we can deal frankly with these events, frankly with ourselves, and bravely with 
our very habits of thought. Though unjustly, even cruelly slain, brave survivors lie 
not down witK the dead, but rise up resolved all the more to be leaders and conquerors 
with and for the living. 

Let, then, the other days of this literary festival suffice for the fascinatiems of rhet- 
oric and the cultured figures of oratory. It accords alike with the grave duties of our 
assembling, with the suggestions of those who have called me to this task, and witli 
my own convictions of duty, to deal with ])ractical thoughts, looking to results, and 
to "speak forth the words of truth and soberness." I propose, therefore, to consider — 

I. The situation of the southern people in their relation to the other civilized peo- 
ples of this age. 

II. The means by which that situation may be improved and advanced, and espe- 
cially our educational wants and demands in this connection, 

III. The application of the views presented to our own State, to our own university, 
and thence deduce our duties as citizens of the State, and as alumni of the university. 

In 1787, when the States, by their delegates, were engaged in the work of framing a 
government for a common Union, and the then existing and prospective relative pow- 
ers of the several States and sections were being discussed, there were wise men who 
ventured, with much confidence, to ])redict that in a not distant future the Southern 
States would surpass all others in population, wealth, and power. Nor was this pre- 
diction then unreasonable. The areas of these States were most extended. Their 
soils were naturally the most fertile. Their climate was the niost genial, with a 
temperature compatible with out-door labor during all seasons of the year. Their 
proeluctions were the most varied and deemed of greatest commercial value, though at 
that time tobacco, rice, and indigo were the chief staples, and- that marvelous fibrous 
texture which is now strcmg enough to tie the fortunes of all people, more or less, to 
these States, was then little known or relied on. So, also, their harbors for commerce 
were as many and as wide and as deep ; and although geology and other physical sci- 
ences had then scarcely more vision than he who only saw men as tree^ walking, yet, 
with even that faint vision, they saw gold and silver, and iron and lead, and coal and 
all minerals, rich, accessible, and exhanstless, in their hills and valleys and mountains. 

But the hopeiul anticipations of those wise men have not been realized. Areas less 
extended contain more homes. Soils less fertile have produced more fruits. Climates 
where the snow^s scarcely melt have attracted more people than our sunny skies. Coal 
and iron, and all metals, which in other States were deep buried, have been, with im- 
mense labor and expenditures and dangers, dragged from the bowels of the oj)ened 
earth, while here, where they lie at the surface, and seem to throw off the earth's covt 
ering as if to hear the zephyr and peep at the sun, they are still undisturbed. Many 
of our best harbors, as fine as any filled by the waters of the sea, do not know to this 
day but that the vessels which carry the golden fleeces of commerce are still of Argo- 
nautic pattern, and if they were to hear the fierce blowing of the Hying steamers, they 
would testify to all the gods of mythology that old Neptune had grown angry, and, in 
thundering wrath, was lashing his dominions. Why this failure f Charge not God. 
He has done for no people more than for us. He gave us not only the sweetest flowers, 
the richest fruits, and the brightest skies, but He added to these every other good gift. 
Nor can this failure be charged to any deficiency in the white race. This earth con- 
tains no white race superior to the southern people. Still, the que'stion comes back to 
us, why have States with inferior natural advantages advanced more rapidly in wealth, 
in population, and in all the elements and means of power? Our failure must be found 
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in the manner of improving onr gifts and not in the want of them. The beginning of 
all greatness in onr fntnre must be based on the wisdom which shall discern and the 
courage that shall correct the real cause of this, our failure in the past. 

This cause, in my opinion, is to be found in one fact, but a fact which, like the Ler- 
neau hydra, multipled itself. That multiplying fact is this : The southern laborer was 
a slave, a negro slave, and an ignorant negro slave. 

It is not within the scope of this address to discuss the morality of slavery, nor the 
views of the southern people touching the question of jn'operty in g'iaves, nor even to 
allude to any political issue of the past on the subject of slavery, nor yet to venture so 
much as an opinion on the effects of slavery, or of its al5olition, on the fate of the negro 
nace. I only propose to show that slavery affected, and most deleteriously affected, the 
Southern States and people in general scientific, i)hysical, and educational i)rogress, 
and especially in material and commercial development, and, as a consequence, delayed 
their growth in population, wealthy and physical power. 

In the first place it must be conceded that the most striking manifestations of pro- 
gress in modern civilization are found in the extensions of educational facilities to 
the masses of the peoples ; in the elevation and advancement of strictly industrial pur- 
suits : in the establishment of scientific, physical, mechanical, and all polytechnic 
schools, and in the discoveries made and results wrought by educated and enlightened 
industries. Indeed, I am not convinced that this generation has witnessed any reli- 
gious, political, moral, or professional progress. Eeligiou, the science of faith," so to 
speak, being the inspiration of God, can never become a subject for improvement by 
human skill or art. It was altogether perfect when first given. It e^xhausted truth 
when first spoken. True, science does frequently and arrogantly i)arade some new dis- 
covery as proof that the Bible is a fable ; and hence it is that we have sometimes seen 
the greatest of human intellects become, for the moment, victims of the moet pitiable 
of human weaknesses, and, discarding the only true God, bow down to some idol of 
their own creation. This was strikingly illustrated in the early days of geology. 

Therefore,' while there can be no new discoveries of faith, and no wiser utterances 
than those of the despised Nazarene, yet, in view of this anxious proneness of the mind 
to discover a god of its own for worship, it is important that the embassadors of heaven 
should become the pupils of all human schools, and keep pace with human science in 
all her ever-freshening fields, that they may be able to show that Avhatsoever that sci- 
ence may or can discover, however new or startling to us, it is only what He who guided 
The babe of the bulrush, who elated the JudeaiL sihepherds, and inspired the Galilean 
fishermen, always knew and never contradicted. To the extent, therefore, that the 
physical and natural sciences have progressed, the theologians of this day may be and 
ought to be more learned than those of preceding ages. 

So, again, I doubt whether this century has witnessed any progress in the science of 
government or of law. Popularism is the distinguishing feature of modern statesman- 
ship. Improvement in that direction is still a problem. At the hazard of wounding 
the pride or offending the vanity of the disciples of modern professional sciolism, I 
nmst be permitted to question whether, since their day, civilized nations have pro- 
duced any lawyer more profound than Blackstone, any pleader so accurate as Chitty,, 
or any judge wiser than Mansfield. 

Siniiiar remarks might be made touching other branches of learning; but I have said, 
enough to fix and isolate the point before stated, that modern progress is chiefly, if 
not entirely, found not in the advancements of what are called the learned iirofessiona^ 
l»ut in the education and elevation of the masses ; in the discoveries and ai)pliance.i 
of the physical sciences ; in the establishment of schools of science, and in the pro- 
motion, enlargement, and results of all departments of industries. To these we owe 
those remarkable inventions which substitute the sinews of nature for the muscles 
of men and animals in the woi-k of productions ; that wonderful facility of distribu- 
tion which makes the most delicate fruits of each clime the fresh comforts of every 
jSeople; and that ever-marvelous system of communication which enables each liv- 
ing man to step to his door, nay, to sit in his chamber and converse with a^l other 
men in whispers, and Avhich enables the man beneath us, with his head x)ointiug, the 
other way, to send us his greetings with each rising sun, saying, " Good moiniug. 
imgliborP And to these we owe also innumerable comforts and conveniences in eveiy 
field of business and in every sphere and department of life. 

Now, let me ask, how much to all this wonderful progress of modern civilization, to 
all these comforts, conveniences, and facilities of man and of society, have the slave- 
holding States and people contributed ? ISTay, how much of all these works of otheri* 
have Ave even appropriated and reproduced except as cupidity has tempted others to 
furnish them? We have railroads, and telegraph lines, and a small proportion of 
needed manufactories. But whence came the educated engineers who build and. oper- 
ate them? We have a few maehiue-sho})S, but whence came the machinists? Go 
even into our laundries, our kitchens, our chambers, and our parlors, and tell mo 
how many of the comforts, the conveniences, the elegancies you find there were made 
by slave labor; indeed by labor in slave-holding ''States ? These things can be so 

51a 
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truthfully said of no other peojile entitled to position in the column of advancing 
civilizations. 

In accounting for these short-comings my predicate is, that the cause must be found, 
not in the absence of natural gifts or resources, and not in any inferiority' of our ^vllire i 
race, but in the fact that hitherto the laborer of the South has been a slave, and a- 
negro slave. The first step in the argument is this : 

jBecause of the condition of slavery, the supposed nature of the slave, and the exter- 
nal pressure whic^i aggravated both, it was deemed essential, for internal peace and 
social security, to make ignorance the primal condition of the slave, and, as a result, 
the primal law of labor. Thus the Southern States were driven to the fearful disad- 
vantage, in competing with a world advancing by means of educated industries, oJ* 
making it a penal offense — a punishable crime — to educate their laborers. 

Whatever may have been the necessities of such a policy as touching the safety of 
society, or the well-bcin^ and proper subjection of the slave, it nmst be said that no 
greater curse can be intlicted upon any people than that of being compelled to keep as 
their chief laborers persons who, for any cause, it cannot be both wise and safe to 
educate. 

The first effect of this state of things was the necessity of confining our principal 
labor to the simplest processes — processes requiring muscle and not skill. Eut this 
itself is a paradox, for I deny that there can be any labor which skill cannot progress, 
elfvate, and improve. Another effect, and one still more serious, was that labor, in a 
great degree, became degraded to the condition of the laborer. The real supporter of 
all society — the producer, and the true authors of all comfortable appliances and phys- 
ical improvemeuts — the mechanic, the machinist, and the artisan — felt the weight 
which thus pressed them from the front seats of social consideration, and assigned 
them a kind of half-Avay iiosition between the gentleman and the slave. A large pro- 
portion of our white population, not born to fortune nor blessed with first-class edu- 
cational advantages, struggled, by all practicable means, to avoid the kinds of labor 
performed by slaves, and labor itself, if possible. They would resent, as an insult 
impeaching their respectability, all invitations to occupy the same useful positions in 
our society which the same class of population in all other countries were glad to fill. 

Thank you, sir ; I am not a slave," was the ever-ready answer of starving pride to 
the most courteous offers for service by opulence. 

The educated minds of the South sought, almost exclusively, the professional fields 
for employment. Our social fabric .was built, in great measure, upon the distinctions 
which these results created. Even intellectual and professional labors were avoided, 
if the number of slaves doing vicarious service would permit the enjoyment of those 
most generally desired of ail positions in society — elegant leisure, luxurious abandon, 
and hospitable idleness. Even the business of teaching — the calling of Plato — did 
not obtain, save, perhaps, in our first-class universities, the position of estimation to 
which it is always so justly entitled, because its followers were either, in some sense, 
laborers, or were supposed not to possess the number of slaves deemed necessary to an 
easy independence. 

Thus it was that, in a world whose greatest necessity is labor and in an age when 
all other peoples were being prized into po^^er by the Archimedean lever of educated 
labor, we of the Southern States were earnestly defending and maintaining a system 
of labor whose legal status was ignorance, and whose social impression was that 
labor was the badge of a slave, cntailin*^ a sort of social degradation, while idleness 
was the lucky fate of a gentleman entitling to social excellence. Many of our *^best 
society" would have deemed it a scandal to have been suspected of being capable of 
discharging the simplest functions of many necessary labors. How many of our edu- 
cated young men, especially^ son of large slaveholders, were willing^ like Abraham, to 
bring with their own hands the tender kid from the fiock ; and how many of our ac- 
complished and fashionable young ladies were either willing or able, like Sarah, " to 
knead three measures of fine meal, and bake cakes on the hearth," to induce eveh 
angels* to tarry? They could well entertain them with exhibitions of imported mili- 
nery, with lively accounts of the last romance, and with marvelous sounds of operatic 
music, all, doubtless, novelties in their country ; but, I fear, if some sable Dinah were 
not about, even angels would liave to go away hungry 

So, again, our politics became absorbed, passionately absorbed, with issues involving 
slavery ; and those th(^ories of our Govei;ument with the maintenance of which the 
existence and protection of slavery were supposed to be intertwined became the speci- 
alty of our statesmanship. Here, indeed, we produced lengthy, learned, and able dis- 



' That great southern man, Thomas Jcffrrson, iq speaking; of the evils of slavery on the sonthern 
people, says : " With the morals of the people their industry also is destroyed. Por in a warm niimate , 
j:o man will labor for himself who can njake another labor for him. This is so true, that of the jno- 
prietors of slaves, a very small proportion, indeed, are ever seen to labor." (Jetferson's Works, volume 
vIII. 404.) Xow, I admit that slavery did have the industrial effect described by Mr. Jefferson, but I 
deny the moral efi'eet. I think no people ever exhibited a more hospitable and refined' society, nor 
cne in which the standard of morals was higher, than did the southern people under slavery. 
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qiiisitions, comlDiiied with logical power and exhibitions of oratory snch as no people 
ever siirpassjd, and thus most abundantly demonstrated that southern intellectual 
capabilities were equal to any task. But w^hat real permanent progress have these 
made for us ? Take our most distinguished, able, and renowned statesmen of this 
generation ; exclude from their works those portions devoted to slavery and the theory 
l)f government alluded to, and pray tell me, what is left ? 

Where arc our Bacons, or Nev^'tons, or Blackstones, or Burkes, who, by labors long 
and vigils many, have wrought out theories of government, codes of law, and revela- 
tions of science, applicable alike to all people and blessing all conditions of mankind I 
Xay, where are even our Storys, Bancrofts, and our Noah Websters ? There are man,\i 
wdioni the ghost of our dead civilization may justly call championJj, her champions ; but 
how many have we whom living, growing, immortal civilizations will honor as victors 
in the world's field of thought ? Then, turning our attention to those fields of thought 
and of progress which I have described as i'>eculiarly distinguishing the civilizations 
of other peoples, and where are our trophies — any trophies ibr us ? 

It has been said the South was intended by nature to be only an agricultural coun- 
Try. This is one of the sickening excuses of slavery. But concede it, and the question 
recurs with terriblfe force, what have we done in agriculture save to wear away our 
soils by the application of ignorant muscle ? Do the millions of acres of land originally 
fertile, noAV deserted as barren, given up to sedge-grass and clump-pines, attest the 
skill of ignorant slave labor in this its chosen field ? If this were the only field for 
slave labor — and it was certainly a rich gift from nature — how vigorously has slavery 
been destroying it ? 

But why did God pile up our mountains and fill them with coal and iron and all 
metals and minerals, if He did not intend us to be a mining and mechanical people'' 
Why clid he send through every neighborhood the finest of earth's streams with exhaust- 
less' water-powers, if He did not intend us to be a manufacturing x^eoplef Vvhy did He 
dig along our shores such magnificent harbors, and give us productions which exceed 
all others in commercial value, if He did not intend us to be a comuRncial people ? Nay, 
God lias given us every element of progress possessed by any other people, and to none 
did He ^ive them in greater profusion ; but they all lie unimproved, because labor, by 
which alone they can be utilized, has been degraded as a thing of muscle, meet to be- 
long to the slave, and not honored as the God-intended means by which educated 
genius and skill should convert everything into power. 

So, too, while our native labor was thus ke^t by law, by ignorance, and by consequent 
social distinctions, incapable of developing our physical resources, the educftted skill 
of other countries, in great measure, declined to abide among and work for a people 
with whom labor was the fate of the slave and the aversion of a genj:leman. For every 
one of these who was willing to make his home among us and work up our raw ma- 
terial on the sx^ot, there were ten who preferred hastily to gather up that raw material 
and freight it away, and then freight back a proportion of the manufactured result for 
our use, with all charges added. Thus, our exhaastless natural resources seem to ex- 
hibit the more glaringly our inability, under oiir system of labor, to convert them into 
things of wealth, use, and pow er. 

When controversy over slavery lately culminated into war, our enemies had only to 
shut up the South from the outside world most effectually to exclude her from alf the 
modern facilities for conducting that war. In this condition, thrown upon our own 
strength, we found ourselves unable to manufiicture those facilities. Every ra\v 
material we possessed in al)undance, but we had neither the machinery to make that 
material available, nor the skilled labor to make or operate the machinery, ^save only 
in the persons of a few w^ho were educated in other countries and consented to cast in 
their lots with us. We were reduced to the necessity of trusting to the skill and daring 
of bold adventurers, stimulated with promises of large rewards, to elude the wary sen- 
tinels of wrath in the darkness, to bring in a scant suj)ply of munitions of war, and of 
even clothing to hide the nakedness of our troops. One of the most remarkable fea- 
tures of our struggle, without a parallel in historic civilized annals, was that our sol- 
diers often resorted to the most courageous strategy to capture encnuies, desiring less 
the enemy than their imi)roved weapons of war; and often did it hapi>en that our 
brave sons threw away the inferior arms in which they began the fight, and re-armed 
themselves, in the raging midst thereof, with the better arms taken from the foe. 

If, before the war, the Southern States had kept pace with the world in physical 
progress and scientific schools, they would have been invincible by any force which 
the enemy could have sent against them.* 

■ Since the address was delivered, a very intelligent gentleman has i)laced in my hands a very able 
work on " Coal, Iron, and Oil," written by a gentleman of Pennsylvania since the war. In this work 
I find the following- confession : "If the Sbnthfm States had kept pace vdth the Northern in developing 
their physical resources there would have occurred no rebellion ; hut if it had occurred, it would have 
been utterly impossible to have subdued that people.'' 

Coal lands sell in England for from $5,000 to $7,000 per acre ; in Pennsylvania, for from $500 to $1,000 
per acre. Lands, fully equal in natural value in "Greorgia, sell from §1 to |5 i)er acre. Pennsylvania has 
|230,( 00,000 invested in the anthracite coal business alone, more than the taxable value of the State of 
Georgia. The city of Pittsburgh, built and sustained by the coal and iron business alone, has a popula- 
tion of one hundred and fifty thousand, more than the six largest cities of Georgia combined. 
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We failed, but not for tlie waut of skilled leaders. These vre liad. and Imman annals 
never furnished th(^r superiors. Not for the want of courageous armies, for these, too, 
we had, and human conflicts never marshaled braver for battle. We had learned 
counselors, able generals, gallant soldiers, and an earnest people, all stimulated with 
the belief that independence, liberty, and hope hung upon the issue of the struggle ; 
but we had not those physical elements of power which modern sciences and skilled 
labor have fashioned, and without which it is now vain to make war, and therefore we 
failed. In the right for which we fought was the weakness by which we fell.* 

In fine, it is no extravagance of thought nor straining of language to affirm that for 
two generations southern progress, southern development, and southern power have 
been in bondage to the negro ; and southern failure, southern dependence, and south- 
ern sorrow are the heavy penalties we suffer for that bondage. For more than thirty 
years southern genius, with all its glorious natural spirit of Promethean daring and 
venture, has been chained by some offended god of jealous vengeance to this stolid rock 
of slavery, and vultures have preyed upon it ! 

'Tis LOOSED ! We inquire not how, whether by fate or by folly ; whether in right or 
in hate; nor whether the human agency was wicked in i)urpose and cruel in manner; 
we thank thee, God, for the fact — 'tis loosed? 

II. Understanding now the causes of our shortcomings hitherto, the next question 
is, by what means shall our situation be improved ? Suddenly and without remedy 
slavery has been abolished. The i^eculiar civilization wrought by slavery must perish 
with it, and a great proportion of the labors of the South, being mere supports and 
results of that civilization, must perish too. But does it follow that southern genius, 
southern prosperity, and the southern people must perish also? Are we to admit that 
our deficiencies were attributable to the governing race of the South, rather than to 
the want of skill and efficiency in our system of labor? The attempt to locate the' cause 
of our failure to advance in population, wealth, and i)ower, in the laws of immigration, 
by parallels of latitude, and in the exclusive adaptedness of the South to agriculture, 
will not convince. The truth is, immigrants coming from free countries did not follow 
parallels, but followed systems, habits, and feelings, and avoided slavery ; and negro 
slave labor was chiefly confined to agriculture, because it did not possess the skill and 
intelligence needed for educated industries. Let us see plainly the cause, and let us 
apply vigorously tlje remedy. If this generation of our educated men will now bestir 
themselves, we shall soon fiud that only our fetters have been broken, and the day of 
unequal ed greatness and prosperity will dawn and brighten to glorious and lasting 
noon injthe South. 

All our natural advantages, damaged only by a worn soil, ignorantly worked, remain 
in all their freshness and iflentj'. We must utilize them. And that we may utilize 
them we must hohor, elevate, and educate labor, and to this end we must establish 
schools of science, and train our children to businesses and callings other than lavr, 
medicine, and theology. 

If our own i)eople shall not be educated, and thus enabled to appropriate and con- 
vert into power and wealth the natural resources we x^ossess, other educated i)eoples 
will now come in and api)ropriate them, and the original southern population and their 
descendants will indeed perish with slavery, or pass away like the Indians, or will siuli 
into a condition of inferiority and dependence more galling and ignoble than death or 
exile. 

The first step of upward progress is to build up our uiiiversities. Flowing down 
from these, education must reach the masses. Our own sons must be taught to l)uild 
and oi^erate all machinery. Furnaces and founderies, studios and workshops, must be 
as honorable and abundant as the offices of the learned x>rofessions, and they nmst be 
filled with our own children, made experts in our own schools of science. Then poi)u- 
lation will also flow in from other States and countries, and in a form not to displace 
or dominate over us, but only to add to our strength. Then wealth will increase. 



* In that great speech of Mr. Burke, " on conciliation with America," we hare a trne and philosophical 
description of the dominating and in^inciblo spirit and love of freedom found in slavo countries. 
Every page of American history since that day has illustrated the correctness of the utterance in that 
speech. And for that very feature in the philosophy of slavery, so tersely expressed by Mr. Bui ko, I 
believe if the slaveholdin^; States had been content to remain intej^tal portions of the United States, aud 
had sought redress for ^evances only in the Union, and as the faithful adherent and defender of the 
Government of the Union under the Constitution, they would have continued, as they had ever been, 
the controlling power in that Union. They would have furnished the leaders of tho'Cabiuet in peace, 
and the leaders of the armies in war. It was so in the first revloutionary war. It was so in the war of 
1312. It was so in the war with Mexico. And if in 18G1 the united sections had gone to war with a 
foreign power instead of with each other, who doubts that even the Northern people m ould have ])la('ed 
Lee and Jackson at the head of the combined armies ? And against such a people, the South fumishiug 
Tineqnaled skilled leaders, and the North unequaled skilled labor and materials— the combined world 
might have united in vain. * 

But that same dominating spirit and love of freedom spoken of by Mr. Burke made slavery insist 
upon standing alone. Then we found that modern science and skilled labor, since Mi-. Burke's day, had 
made something besides brains and courage necessary to success in war. Fatal mistake I It was dealh 
to slavery ! I pray God it may result in the final death of nothing else ! 
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homes will multiply, power become a fact and not a theory, and then, and not till then, 
we shall see and feel taking bodily shape and form those tantalizing, perplexing 
myths, after which we have so long vainly grasped — State rights, State sovereignty, 
and State independence ! 

And what shall we do with the negro ? He is still among iis. His capacities still 
form a problem. But onr duty is plain, and our interest is equally plain. We must 
do ail in our power to educate, elevate, protect, and advance the negro. If his capa- 
bilities prove sufficient to enable us to promote him into an intelligent laborer, the 
country will reap the benefit. If they prove iilsuffieient, we shall have demonstrated 
the fact, and others will take his place. We must have an educated labor. We must 
have multiplied industries. We must have schools of agriculture, of commerce, of man- 
ufactures, of mining, of technology, and, in short, of all polytechnics, and we must 
have them as sources of power and respectability, and in all our OAvn sons must be 
qualified to take the lead and point the way. 

J II. Let us, in the third pla;ee, apply the views presented to our own State, to our 
own university, and thence deduce our duties to both. 

No portion of the habitable globe surpasses Georgia in natural gifts. In coal, iron, 
and metals she equals Pennsylvania. In timber and water-power for machinery she 
exceeds, beyond computation, Massachusetts. In capacity to sustain population she 
is greater than New York ; and in the value and variety of her productions and the 
genial healthfuiness of her climate she is excelled by no equal area of the earth's sur- 
face. Those wise men, therefore, who, in 1787, predicted tlie superior growth of the 
Southern States in wealth, population, and power, were certainly not unreasonable in 
reference to our own State. Then why, with such vastly superior natural gifts, is 
Georgia so far behind each of the States mentioned, and, indeed, so far behind other 
younger and smaller States not mentioned ? Only because the art and skill which 
utilize natural advantages have been applied there, and have not been applied here. 
We have looked almost exclusively to the negro slave as our laborer. We have, by law, 
kept even the negro an ignorant laborer. We have thus fixed a social brand on labor 
itself, Mid have thus made it promotive of social caste to be able to live idly, and one of 
the greatest of misfortunes, entailing a sort of social exclusion, to be compelled to labor. 
This system has rendered our own people unwilling and unqualified to multiply our 
fields of industry, and this same system has kept away the educated laborers of other 
countries. The result, is, that almost the only field of labor oecuijied in our State is 
that one of agriculture supposed to be adapted to the capacities of the uneducated 
negro slave, and in that field we find our natural strength greatly lessened by the per- 
X^etual wear of ignorant muscle, instead of being, as in the States mentioned, improved 
by educated skill. We have not only refused to mine our metals and give employment 
to our water-powers, but we have been cutting down and burning up our forests ; we 
have so stirred our soils that the rains which kindly came to fructify them were com- 
pelled cruelly to wash them away ; we have converted into the flesh and bones of the 
slaves the wealth which God placed in our lands,' and then carried the slaves west to 
repeat the process ; and in all the natural elements of agricultural wealth we are 
weaker to-day than we were in 1787.^ 

Now, this process cannot continue. Our coal and iron will not always sleep in the 
shallow earth because we think it unbecoming the social position of an educated gen- 
tleman to wake them up and lift them out. Our magnificent trees will not always 
grow and fall and decay because our young men think the style of a gentleman is a 
soft hand in a kid glove. Nor will the educated laborers of other States and countries 
always, or even much longer, send here and freight away, at great expeuse and labor, 
our raw material, to foreign shops for manufacture. No ; that supposed necessity 
which enacted the law that labor, as a thing of muscle, must be kept ignorant, has 
been swept away. Its consequences, social and otherwise, must cease. The time is 
coming, and now is, when professional gentlemen will not be regarded as the only class 



" General T. R. R. Cobb, in his work on slavery, speaking of the migratory habits of slaveholders, uses 
this strong language : 

" In a slavetiolding State, the greatest evidence of wealth in the planter is the number of his slaves. 
The most desirable property for a reniunerativc income is slaves. The best property to leave to his 
children, and from which they will part with greatest reluctance, is slaves. Hence, the planter invests 
his surplus income in slaves. The natural result is that lands are a secondary consideration. In'^o sui - 
plus is left for their improvement. Tho homestead is valued only so long as the adjacent lands are 
profitable for cultivation. The planter himself having no local attachments, his children inheiitnoue. 
On the contrary, he encourages m them a disposition to seek new lands. His valuable property (his 
slaves) are easily removed to fresh lands ; much more easily than to bring the fertilizing material to the 
old. The result is that they, as a class, are never settled. Such a popmation is almost nomadic. It is 
useless to seek to excite patriotic emotions in behalf of the land of birth, where self-interest speaks so 
loudly. On the other hand, where no slavery CKists, and the planter's surplus cannot be invested in 
laborers, it is appropriated to the improvement or extension of his farm, the beautifyins of the home- 
stead where his fathers are buripd, and where ho hopes to lie." — (Cobb on Slavery, 217.) 

The truth is that those wonderful patriots, who become hysterical when a defect in slavery is admit- 
ted, are of very modern growth. It almost seems as if God raised them up to run the people mad, that 
slavery might be destroyed ! 
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of occupied society who need a first-class education, and who may compete with the 
more fortunate idle in social excellence and matrimonial preference. 

Whether we educate them or not, and whether in the persons of our own children or 
not, the practical geologist, the mineralogist, the chemist, the miner, the manufactu- 
rer, the machinist, the mechanic, the engineer, the artisan, the earnest alumni of all 
schools of applied science, with diplomas "in their pockets, arc all to inhahit and will 
inhabit and work and build up this State so favored with ricli gifts and spreadini^ 
fields for all. 

Our tired soil will strike up a song like unto Miriam's, when it feels the touch of 
accomplished skill. Our ores will leap from their beds, and in ringing mirth make and 
feed active machinery. Our flowers and plants will load the air with merry fragrance 
as they yield their hidden essences to heal and to comfort. Our water-falls, wearied 
with the solos of centuries, will join in musical duets with the shuttle and loom. Our 
pine and oak, and walnut and cypress, will take every form of beauty and every shape 
for use. Our fields, renewed like a strong man from his couch of fever, will yield ten- 
fold sheaves for our garners. Our wildernesses will be filled with cottages ; our vil- 
lages will grow into cities, and our cities will enlarge their borders and increase their 
spires ; and our harbors will i)roudly ride the ships of the whole earth, bearing away 
the products of mine and field, and shop and factory, ready wrought into everything 
of ornament and value. 

And I tell you, nay, in the earnest words of one whose very soul feels the j^ressing 
weight of the utterance, I warn you this day, that they ivlio work tJiesc results iciU govern 
in this country. If the present gives sure jH^ognosis of anything in the future, if the ex- 
amples of other countries like developed teach any lesson, it is that the i)hysical and 
scientific developments of this country will fix the character of our institutions, and 
furnish the rulers of our people. Progressive civilization has issued its new decree. 
Professional men shall have rivals for the seats of power; and those rivals are the de- 
voted children of applied science, the educated leaders of labor, who hold in their grasp 
the ever-enlarging fields which employ, improve, and control mankind. 

The only question is, whether our children or the children of others shall occupy 
these fields and be these rulers. They will be occupied, and by rulers. God never 
gave this southern country so many rich gifts to lie forever unappropriated. Those 
who know their value will not permit them to remain forever useless when all the 
world needs them. We must answer the question. Will we, like wise fathers, like 
thinking, educated citizens, wake up to the full realization of the new civilizatiou that 
is now throwing its light in floods upon us, and provide for our children and people the 
facilities by which they may retain the possessions they occupy ? Shall we teach them 
to pine away or fret to exhaustion for imaginary treasures hopelessly lost, rather than 
how to reach out their hands and gather richer real treasures piled up all around 
them? 

The beginning of all improvement in Georgia lies in the enlargement of our system 
of education. Education is like water; to fructify, it must descend. Pour out floods 
at the base of society, and only at the base, and it will saturate, stagnate, and destroy. 
Pour it out on the summit, and it will quietly and constantly percolate and descend, 
germinating every seed, feeding every root, until over the whole area, from summit to 
base, will spring "the tender blade, and then the car, and then the full corn in the ear.'' 

The first necessary step in any educational system, therefore, and the first, the 
highest, the holiest duty, now pressing upon every Georgian, is to build uji this univer- 
sity. This is our summit. This is the Ararat on which the ark that bears all that is 
left of our old civilization must rest from the storms and waves of revolution, and 
send out the life and strength and hope of a better civilization, which shall not again 
be destroyed. 

In organizing a complete university I would, in the first iflace, preserve a full and rigid 
college curriculum for all who desire a strictly classical and literary education. I would 
then add all independent i)olytechnic schools, courses of study, abstract and applied, 
scientific, regular, and elective. I would provide every facility to make and acconi- 
Xflish the universal scholar and the special expert. Nothing desirable or useful in 
knowledge should be better or more thoroughly and cheaply acquirable elsewhere. I 
would have teaching by lectures, by recitations, and by experiments, and sifting exam- 
inations, individual and class, oral and written. 

In the next place, I would make tuition free in every department of the university. 
I would pull down the toll-gates which bar the passage of light, and knowledge should 
go to the ignorant mind as air goes the tired lungs, and water to the parched lips. 
Every father in Georgia should be taught to feel and made to rejoice that his son liad 
a patrimony in the university of his State. And not only this, I would provide for the 
l^roper selection from every portion of the State of the promising children of orphanage 
and indigence, who should find here that parental kindness and smile of fortune which 
would secure food and raiment, with education. I would establish systems of scholar- 
ships and fellowships, and would require their recipients to distribute throughout the 
State the blessings they had thus received from the State. We have had in the past, 
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nomiually, a uuiversity of Georgia, and I would have iu the future really a university 
or Georgia. 

The field of power and glory opened by this thought for our State in one generation, 
from the present stand-point of humiliation, is rich and inviting, but too broad for ex- 
ploration to-day. 

Let it not be objected that a system like this would require means. Education is 
the one subject for which no ])eople ever yet paid too much. Indeed, the more they pay 
the richer they become. Nothing is so costly as ignorance, and nothing so cheap as 
knowledge*. Even under old civilizations, the states and i^eople who i)rovided the 
greatest educational dissemination and advantages were always the most wealthy, the 
most powerful, the most feared and respected by others, and the most secure iu every 
right of person and property among themselves. And this truth will be tenfold more 
manifest in the future than it has been in the i)ast. The very right arm of all future 
national power will rest in the education of the people. Modern civilizations mock 
any extent of brute force in the hands of ignorance. Power is leaving thrones and is 
taking uj) its abode in the intelligence of the subjects. Liberty, awakened with per- 
petual treacheries and worn out with constant alarms for her safety iu the forms of 
government, will soon find no abiding home save in the intelligence of the x^eople. 
Modern jDhysical sciences are writing many changes in the long-established maxims of 
political economy. Capital no longer i)atronizingly employs labor, but enlightened 
labor takes capital by the hands and directs it where and when and how it should be 
invested. Industry — educated industry, has taken possession of the exhaustless stores 
of nature, and of nature's forces ; is daily lifting up her hands, full of all new inven- 
tions ; is filling the earth with her instruments of elevation and improvement ; is 
grasping continents and binding the nations in a bundle, and, with right royal confi- 
dence, is biddiug kings and rulers, empires and republics, obe>y. 

I afiirm lo-day that the wealth and the power and the security and success of 
existing nadons are exactly measured by the standards and the extent of their educa- 
tional systems, and that those nations possess the highest standards, and the most 
efficient and widely diffused systems of education, which have devoted the largest 
means and taken the greatest pride in endowing and enlarging their universities. 

What is, and long has been, the secret of the power of England F You will say her 
well-balanced government, her almost iierfect administration of law, her navy, her 
material improvements, her vast industries, her educated people, and her exj^erts iu 
everv known science. But whence come those who maintain that well-balanced gov- 
erninent, who administer her laws ; who build and command her navy ; who multiply 
her iadustries ; who develope her resources, and who gather tribute for old England 
from everything and everywhere ? There stands the grand answer — Cambridge and 
Oxforl. And is England wasteful, or unwise, or opi)ressive upon her i^eople because 
ux>on tach one of these — her eyes, her ears, her arms, her wealth, her power, her glory 
— she innually bestows two millions of dollars ? 

^'Pnssia annually appropriates to nine of her universities more than one million 
thalers" Need I tell you now that the victories of Sadowa and of Sedan were won in 
the sch»ol-rooms and the workshops ? It was educated artillery to which Austria so 
readily »ourtesied, and before the approach of which France, haughty France, lifted 
her crowi, yielded her capital, and bowed in humility. What would become of the 
statesmanship of Gladstone and Bismarck if they moved to discontinue these univer- 
sities on he ground they were costly ? 
Let us lok nearer home. 

Massachusetts has one university with an endowment of over two millions of dol- 
lars. Connt>ticut possesses one with an endowment of over one million. New York 
contains twoiLniiversities with an aggregate endowment of over six millions-'of dollars. 
The uniyersi'.es of the North, and chiefiy of New England, have lately received ap- 
lU'opriations amounting to nine millions. The university of Georgia has received not 
one dollar. E>n the small pittance she receives annually from the State is only the 
interest on func she turned over to the State for a safe investment ! 

Of twenty-tw. observatories in the United States, only two are south of the Poto- 
mac. Both of tlse were erected by northern gentlemen, and neither is. now in use. 

Even some of ti^ new States, more than a century our juniors in age, have given a* 
hundred-fold moro-^han Georgia to establish and endow their universities and indus- 
trial schools. 

But these North-n States are all rich and we are poor ! They are strong and wo 
are weak! Yes, '^^^tlxer afore is it so. And if the same process shall continue, they 
will grow richer am^ye poorer, they stronger and v.e weaker! We have theorized 
about rights, and haA degraded labor with ignorance to preserve rights. They have 
worked for power, an* have educated labor to secure power. The result is, we have 
scarcely any right or )wer, while they have population, wealth, rights, and powers, 
and every means of m^taining and increasing them. 

And were we ready i independence i Were we not deceived as to the real source of 
our weakness and also a!;o the extent of that weakness ? With every natural resource, 
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"but -with no art or skilled labor to render them available, is it wonderful tbat we failed ? 
Rather is it not the world's marvel, that individual skill, social pride, and almost un- 
armed courage were able to sustain the unequal strug<]jle so long ? If we had won f be 
acknowledgment of our political independence, would we not have heen compelled to 
Rend among our late enemies for an architect to plan and build a eapitol for the mnv 
nation ; and even for men of science to lead us into our own hills and mountains, to 
Hhow us the power sleeping there, and how that i">ower could he aroused and made 
valuable in peace and mighty in war ? 

The i)eople of Georgia, annually, send to other States and countries for very many 
articles which they possess in greater abundance at home. Educated industries at 
the North take our raw materials, apply to them their skill and art, and resell them 
to our people increased in value — some thirty, some sixty, and some live hundred fold ! 
If one-fourth the sum expended in any one year by the peo^^le of this State, for either 
one of several of these imported articles, were set apart as an endowment fund for this 
university, every school of science taught at the North or in England or in Prussia 
could be at once established here ; tuition could be made free; a system of education 
covering the State could be inaugurated and carried into effect ; and the result would 
be that the next generation of our own educated sous would find those same articles in 
our midst, would supply our own people with tenfold the quantity they are now able 
to import, and at less cost, and would have a large surplus remaining for export, as 
articles of commercial value to the North and to England and to Prussia. 

Shall this waste contiime ? Are our sous and daughters unworthy or incapable of 
proiiciency in the industrial arts ? Go now to the library room of this uuiv'ersity, and 
look again upon the perfect features of one of the noblest of our own lamented cura- 
tors, caught, east, and preserved by the beautiful genius and skillful touch of one of 
Georgia's own fair daughters, and then say if southern intellect need anytlii'ng but the 
opportunity and the effort to win trophies in any field ? 

No period in the history and fortunes of our State \\as ever half so critical as is the 
present. And in this anxious hour — this crisis of her fate — to whom shall the State 
look with hope if not to her own educated sons ? 

On whom shall this loved university iiow lean with faith, if not onherovn alumni ? 

Who shall stay the coming of Philip, if Athenians abandon Greece ? 

Who shall save our Rome from the clutch of the despot and the tread of tae vandal, 
if our Anthonies still madly follow the deeiug, faithless, fallen African ? 

Gentlemen, we cannot escape the responsibility pressing upon us. If we provQ un- 
equal to our duties now, then a State, with every natural gift but Avorthy sons, appro- 
priated by others, and a university fallen in the midst of her own listless, unheeding 
children, must be the measure of our shame in the future. But if we i)rove e(>ial to 
those, duties now, then a State, surpassed by none in wealth, worth, and power, with the 
university made immortal for her crown, will be the glory that is waiting to Jiw/ird 
our ambition. 

And we shall escape this shame and win this glory if we now will fully comireheud 
and manfully act upon three predicate propositions : 

1. That the civilization peculiar to the southern States hitherto has j)ivssex away, 
and forever. 

2. That no new civilization can be equal to the demands of the age which do<S i^ot lay 
its foundations in the intelligence of the people, and in the multiplication md social 
elevation of educated industries. 

3. That no system of education for the peox>le, and for the multiplicatiou^ud eleva- 
tion of the industries, can be complete or efficient, or available, which doo not begin 
with an ample, well endowed and independent university. 

These three postulates embody the triunity of all our hope as a peoj^' Here the 
work of recovery must begin, and in this way alone, and by you alone ca it be begun. 

The educated men of the South, of this generation, must be responsib/ the future 
of the South. 

The educated men of Georgia now before me must be responsible A' the future of 
Georgia. That future will be anything yon now command. From axp portion of this 
dear old commonwealth there comes this day an earnest, anxious vo^ to you, saying, 
shail we command, or shall we serve ? Shall we rise, or shall we falV^^t lower ? Shall 
sve live, or shall we die ? / 

Gathering in my own the voices of you all, and with hearts resf^ed and purposes 
fixed, I send back'the gladdening response : We shall live ! We sfll I'ise ! ! We shall 
command ! ! ! A » 

We have given up the dusky Helen ! Pity we kept the harlot/ iong ! 

True, alas ! Hector is dead, and Priam is dethroned ; and yoy, proud Troy, has 
glared by tho torch, and crumbled 'neath the blows, and wept/^d the jeers of revel- 
ing Greeks in every household. But more than a hundred peases On more 
more than a hundred broader, deeper Tibers we will found ^ter cities, rear richer 
temples, raise loftier towers, until all the world shall respec|^^<^i lear, and even the 
Greeks shall covet, honor, and obey ! / 
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ADDENDA. 

■ Governor: In compliance with the request of your excellency, I have made a 
thorough examination of the records of the executive department, touching the action 
of the department upon the subject of pardons. 

Prior to your inauguration there was no analytical record kept of cases of this 
character, and the only information that can be derived on the subject is the copies 
of orders announcing pardons scattered through the executive minutes. 

From July 4, 1868, to July 4, 1871, a complete record has been kept, showing in full 
the apidicatiou, the evidence, the recommendation, and the executive action in each 
case. From this I ascertain the following facts : 

There have been during that term of three years pardons for murder, 41 ; of which 
25 were pardoned before trial ; murder commuted, 15 ; voluntary manslaughter, 24 ; 
iuvolijntary manslaughter, 7 ; assault with intent to murder, 36 *, burglary in the night- 
time, 41 ; burglary in the day-time, 11 ; simple larceny, 68; larceny from the person, 1 ; 
larceny from the house, 14 ; larceny after a trust has been delegated, 5 ; other larcenies, 
24 ; assault and battery, 14 ; assault;|8 ; assault with intent to commit rape, 5 ; arson, 5 ; 
robbery, 8,* stabbing, 3; cheating, 3 ; swindling, 4 ; incestuous adultery, 1 ; bigamy, 6 ; 
fornication, 3; adultery, 6; forgery, 4; perjury, 3; seduction, 2', kidnapping, 1 ; bas- 
tardy, 1 ; rape, 1 ; bribery, 1 ; compounding felony, 2; malpractice in office, 1 ; aiding 
prisoner to escape, 2 ; road commissioner for neglect of duty, 8 ; intermarrying within 
levitical degrees of affinity, 1 ; misdemeanors, 29 ; contempt of court, 1. 

Upon examination of the official record, I find that in many and in most all of the ca,ses 
for murder where a pardon has been granted before trial, the indictments therefor had 
been found before the late war, and some of them during the war, and that justice de- 
manded executive interposition in behalf of the accused, as, in many instances, some 
of the most material witnesses on the part of the defense have renioved beyond the 
jurisdiction of the State, and others have died; while in several other instances the 
State, on account of the absence of some of its most important witnesses, has failed to 
T)rosecute the cases after the indictments have been found, and cases of that character 
were in abeyance on the criminal dockets of the several courts for years, postponed 
and continued from term to term, greatly to the annoyance and detriment of the 
accused party or parties. In addition to the meritorious circumstances attending such 
cases, pardons of that character have generally been most earnestly recommeniled by 
the senators and representatives of the districts and counties, together with the most 
highly resj^ectable citizens of the county or vicinity where the crime was alleged to 
have been committed, and, in some instances, by the officers of the court in which the 
indictment was pending. 

Of the 15 cases in which the sentance imposed was commuted from death to im- 
prisonment, 6 were commuted to imprisonment for life, 4 to imprisonment for ten 
years, 1 to imprisonment for five years, and 4 to imprisonment for one year. 

Of the 24 cases ofi voluntary manslaughter, for which pardons have been granted, one 
of the convicts served his full term, and was simply restored to civil rights, while the 
sentence of three others, on account of the circumstances attending the commission of 
oft'enses, was commuted to one year imprisonment each — ^the shortest term of punish- 
ment prescribed by law. 

' I find, upon further examination, that many of the convicts pardoned of the offense 
of burglary in the night-time had served each from four to five years, in pursuance of 
their respective sentences, which in every instance was imx)risonment for life, and that 
all pardons to that class of convicts were granted since the general assembly, in its 
wisdom, has deemed proper to alter and amend the statute reducing the punishment 
for burglary in the night from death or imprisonment for life to imprisonment for a less 
period. 

In the case of the person pardoned of the offense of incestuous adultery, pardon was 
recommended by the judge of the superior court before whom the convict was tried, on 
the ground that he had been sufficiently punished, having nearly served out his full 
term. 

While several of the ijardons granted for the offense of simple larceny were for horse- 
stealing, yet most of them were in such cases where, by the law, the act committed is 
recognized as a misdemeanor only, for which the punishment generally imposed varied ; 
as, for instance, in some cases imprisonment in jail; in others, imprisonment and a 
fine ; and in others, work on the j)ublic works and a fine, or, in some cases, all of these 
punishments, as the judge presiding at the trial in his discretion deemed proper. In 
many of these cases, where the prisoner was too poor to pay the fine imposed, that 
alone was remitted, or reduced to a smaller amoT;int. In many of the cases where 
pardons were granted for the offenses of assault with intent to murder, assault and 
battery, stabbing, &c., it was generally upon the recommendation of the prosecutor in 
the case, the party injured by the commission of the offense. Among the 29 cases of 
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misdemeanors for which pardons were issued, I find most of them to he for using op- 
prohrious words, enticing and decoyiiig servants to leave emph)yer, riot, vagrancy, &c. 

As a general thing, I lind that nearly every one of the persons pardoned served some 
part of the term of his sentence, and that pardons were only granted upon the solicita- 
tion of the most well-known and respectahle citizens of the counties from which said 
convicts were sentenced ; while, in many instances, pardons were granted to those 
only who had nearly completed the term of confinement imposed upon them, upon the 
recommendations of the officers and lessees of the penitentiary, for good behavior, or on 
account of such physical disability as made them unfit to perform manual labor, and 
would have, had they been kept in further confinement, probably caused death. 
Where pardons were granted for good behavior, they took elfect one or two days 
before the expiration of the term of confinement imposed in the sentence of the court. 

Pardons have been refused in the following cases, to wit : 

Murder, 10; manslaughter, 5; assault with intent to murder, 4; burglary, 4; horse 
stealing, 3 ; simple larceny and other larcenies, 8 ; rape, 2 ; assaults and assault and 
battery,?; riot, 1; forgery, 1; cheating and swindling, 1; perjury, 1; robbery, 2; 
stabbing, 2.; fornication, 1 ; adultery, 1 ; bastardy, 1 ; receiving stolen goods, 1 ; carry- 
ing concealed weapons, 2 ; inlaying and betting, 1 ; and other misdemeanors, 3. 
Very respectfully, a 

^ R.H.ATKINSON, 
Secretary Executive Dei)artment, 

His Excellency Rufus P. Bullock. 



Atlanta, Georgia, October 31, 1871. 

JOSEPH E. BROWN sworn and examined. 

The Chairman. This witness having been called at your instance, Mr. Bayard, you 
will proceed with his examination. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. At my suggestion you have been summoned before this connnittee, whose 
object it is, under instructions of the resolution of Congress, to inquire into the condi- 
tion of the State of Georgia, among other States. As you have been the governor of 
this State, one of her leading citizens, and a representative man, I thought that you 
were one of the most fit i)ersons to give us information on that point. Are you a native 
of Georgia? 

Answer. No, sir ; I am a native of South Carolina. 
Question. How long have yoA lived in Georgia ? 

Answei\ My father moved' to the State of Georgia when I was a youth ; about the 
year 1837. 

Question. What has been your profession, and what ofiices have you held in the State 
of Georgia? 

Answer. I have been a lawyer by profession. I held first the ofQce of senator iu the 
legislature of the State. Then I was an elector for President and Vice-President at the 
time General Pierce was elected President. I was afterwards elected judge of the 
superior court of the Blue Ridge circuit, in wliich I resided at the time, aud I held the 
ofiice for about two years. Then, in the fall of 1857» I was elected governor of the 
State, and I held that position for four successive terms ; I was elected four times gov- 
ernor of the State. Since the war I have held for a little over two years the office of 
chief justice of the State. At present I am holding no public position ; I am j)resident 
of the Western and Atlantic Railroad Company, and am devoting my attention to the 
railroad business. I resigned the office of chief justice to take that position. 

Question. With v^hich political i)arty have you been acting since the period of recon- 
struction, or since the surrender, the end of the war ? 

Answer. Since the nomination for President and Vice-President in 1863, I have acted 
with the republican party. 

Question. You were a delegate to the Chicago convention that nominated General 
Grant? 

Ansivei'. Yes, sir, I was, and voted for General Grant. • 

Question. And you have sustained the policy of Congress in your action in this State 
up to this time ? 

Answer. Well, I cannot say I have sustained everything that Congress has done, be- 
cause I have not approved of every act of Congress. 

Question. Your political action has generally been with the republican party since 
the conclusion of the war ? 

Answer. Generally so. 

Question. What is the condition of your State at this time as affects the security of 
person and property within her borders ? • 
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Answer. "Well, generally, I thiuk person and property safe in the State of Georgia 
There are. however, instances of lawlessness, and crimes are frequently committed 
There are cases of murder and cases of various violations of law, as there are in othei 
States, J)ut not probably to a greater extent than there are in some other States. 

Quebiion. Do you believe that the administration of justice throughout this State, 
the application of remedy and compensation for wrongs, are reasonably sufficient foi 
people of all classes ? 

Answer. Yes, I think I can say it is reasonably sufficient. 

Question. Do you believe there is any greater difficulty for a poor man, an ignorant 
man, to obtain justice before your courts than there is for people of like condition in 
otiier States, in the States of the North, for instance ? 

Answer. No ; I believe that at present our courts and juries are attempting to admin- 
ister justice with about as much impartiality as is jirobably done in any of the States. 

Queslion. As any State of the Union? 

Ansiccr. That is my opinion. We have, upon the whole, a very fair judiciary ; not 
ill every instance the ablest of men, but I think they are honest, fair-minded men, dis- 
])osed to administer the laws justly. And I think our juries, as a general rule, attempt 
to administer the laws justly. There arc, no doubt, instances, as I think there are in 
other States, where the law is not faithfully administered, where the verdicts of juries 
may be warped by considerations, it may be, outside of justice and right. But i can- 
not say I think that is more cjenerally the case here than in other States. 

Qiiesiioii. Was there not a dislocation of the relations of employers and employed in 
this State, growing out of the destruction of your slave system ? 

Ansiccr. A great deal of confusion grew out of the destruction of that system, as 
you must readily see. The old system, as you are aware, was that of master and slave. 
The termination of the war changed the whole of it at once, and of course threw 
everything into very great confusion. It has x)robably been a little remarkable that 
we have got along as well as we have, everything considered, when we take into con- 
sideration that so large a number, very nearly one-half, of our population from being 
slaves were set free. It is ])ut natural that a great deal of confusion should have been 
the result of that action, but I am free to say that there has been less of it than 1 
feared. 

Qiiesiion. Is there an adjustment of their relations going on of a just and amicable 
character ? 

Anncer. I think so. Mutual interest is working out that result gradually, a little 
slowly, perhaps, but I trust with a great deal of certainty. 

Qiiesiion, Do you believe that within the last eighteen months there has been an 
amelioration of feeling in the condition of affairs in this State ? 

Ansicer. I am satisfied there has been. 
• Question. Do you believe there is any disposition on the part of those who formerly 
owned the negroes to impose upon them, or to deprive them of any rights granted 
them? 

Answer. As a general rule, I do not believe there is. There are probably some bad 
men in our State, as there would be probably everywhere else, who will take advan- 
tage of them, cheat them probably, and do them harm. But take our people as a mass, 
and I do not believe there is any difficulty on that subject. 

Question. Could any man in your community so wrong a negro or employ^ without 
losing character by it ? 

Answer. No ; he would lose character with all good men by it, because, take our 
people as a mass, they see the importance of making the best of the situation they can, 
and of making the colored people the best laborers they can ; and in order to secure 
their confidence and to retain them in the field as laborers, they must treat them justly, 
I think the mass of our people very strongly disai)probate the course of the man who 
will cheat and swindle them and do them wrong. 

Question. On the other hand, are the negroes themselves disposed to be delinquent at 
times in their dealings with those who employ them ? 

Answer. A great many of them are. 

Question, Is there not a great deal of trouble with them in that way ? 

Ansiccr. There are good people among them who regard their contracts, and are dis- 
posed to do justly. Among them, as a race, having been recently emancipated from a 
condition of slavery, there is, of course, a great jleal of moral delinquency, and there 
are many of them who cannot be relied on. 

Question. I suppose there is a great deal of trouble among them at times growing out 
of the characteristics you have mentioned? 

Ansxcer. Yes, sir. 

Question, You say there have been some crimes of violence committed throughout the 
State? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I have frequently heard of such. 

Question, Do you know whether there have been crimes committed by i>arties in dis- 
guise ? 
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AnsiCG)\ That is the common report ; I do not know it personally. 

Question. There has been a case brought before this committee of a man from your 
region of the State, named James McCoy. Do you know him personally ? ^ 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have known hiui personally twenty-odd years j I formerly resided * 
in Cherokee County, within a few miles of him. 

Question. Do you recollect the general circumstances of the destruction of his 
property ? 

Answer. I have no personal knowledge whatever upon that subject ; I can only give 
the common reports. 

Question. I mean such reports as you believe to be reliable. 

Answer. I have heard statements in reference to it by gentlemen of that county 
whom I regard to be entirely reliable. The reports I have heard were that there was 
being practiced there, as there unfortunately is in many other places in our State, a 
great deal of illegal distillation ; and probably Mr. McCoy had reported some of his 
neighbors for distilling, and they gathered together a band at night, and in disguise 
went and burned his house, i^robably ofifered some indignity to him and to his family, 
though I think that amounted not to a great deal, nothing more than the burning of 
the house. But I never understood that politics had anything to do with it. I think 
his house was burned on account of having informed against them as violators of the 
law in the matter of illegal distillation. 

Question. Is it supposed that the persons who burned his house were those who lived 
around him and engaged in that business ? 

Answer. That was the popular idea in the county. 

Question. Is it supposed that his assailants were confined to any political i)arty ? 

Answer. I think not. I know the section very well, and the people very well. The 
immediate district where Mr. McCoy lived was a very strongly Union district at the 
commencement of the war, and since the war it has been about the strongest republi- 
can portion of the county of Cherokee, I think. 

Question. His neighbors are generally men of that party ? 

Ansiver. I think 1 may say that the larger portion of his neighbors were original 
Union men before secession, and probably a majority of them have acted with the re- 
X)ublican party since the war. In a word, I do not think that Mr. McCoy's case had 
any sort of connection with jDolitics. 

Question. You say that this illegal distilling is nnfortunately too frequent through- 
out your State ? 

Answer. That I believe to be so, judgiug from the reports I hear of the number of 
persons engaged in it, and from the number bound over and on trial before the United 
States courts for violations of the revenue laws. 

Question. Have you any knowledge or belief respecting the organization of bands for 
the purpose of protecting that trade, that illegal trafQc 1 

Answer. The common report is that, in the mountainous section, where this traffic is 
carried on to a great extent, there have been bands for the protection of each other. 

Question. Do they resort to disguises ? 

Answer. The reports I have heard are that they have probably some men employed 
in some sections to watch out for revenue officers, or anybody coming in the section ; 
and it is understood that a revenue officer's life is not very secure if he goes among 
theln. I think in some sections the revenue officers do not often venture. 

Question. Do these bands themselves punish informers against them? 

ATiswer. It is the rex3ort that they frequently do. 

Question. There have been many cases brought before us, from various parts of the 
State, of cruel and frequent whippings of negroes and others ; some from that section 
of the State. The question seems to be to discover the motive, in part, for such con- 
duct. I desire to ask you whether you consider that many of these cases were caused 
by a desire to keep this traffic secret, and to punish those who informed against them ? 

Answer. Judging from reports, my opinion is that there are cases of that character ; 
I could not say that anything like all of them were of that character, for I do not be- 
lieve it. 

Question. Do you believe that tho disposition of your people, and of your courts and 
your jurors, would be to punish those offender^ if they were brought before them? 
Answer. Yes, sir, I believe that is th6 general disposition of the courts and juries. 
Question. You have been a practising lawyer and also a judge? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have enjoyed high judicial statiou in this State. I will ask you 
whetber you believe that the people of Georgia are disposed, through their courts and 
juries, to deny justice to any man with reference to his color or his politics ? 

Ansiver. No, sir ; take our people as a mass, and I do not believe they are so disposed. 

Question. Do. you believe^ an equal degree of justice could be secured here for tho 
poor and humble as in any other portion of the country ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; I believe that in every State of the Union men who have influence 
and capital very often havo the advantage in their litigations before the courts ; but, 
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as a general rule, I know no reason why justice could not be as faithfully adminis- 
tered here as it can be in your State, or in any other State of the Union. 

Question. Do you believe that any degree of the lawlessness which exists in your 
State is owing to the soreness of the peoi)le on account of the exclusion of many of 
their leading citizens from the right to participate in their political government ? 

An8icei\ I believe the disfranchisemeiit of our leading men here has had a great deal to 
do with keeping up the irritation, and thafprobably a great deal of the disorder has re- 
sulted from that cause. In other words, I believe that if there had been no such 
disfranchisement or disability put upon the leaders here, reconstruction would have 
been accepted long since, and we would have had peace much earlier, 

Qucsiiou. In your opinion what would be the effect of a general measure of amnesty 
by the United States Goverunient ? 

Ansiver. In my judgment it is the very wisest thing that could be done for the peace 
of the southern country. 

QitesHon, And do you believe that the withholding of amnesty is the cause of a great 
deal of the present restlessness and discontent ? 

Answer. It has caused many of our leading men, who might not have much influ- 
ence with the people, to be regarded as victims, as martyrs, and therefore it frequently 
excites public symx3athy in their favor that they would not have if they were not 
under the ban, as it is usually called; I have no doubt of it. 

Question. In your opinion such a measure would bo highly beneficial to the peace of 
the State ? 

Answer. Not only to the peace of Georgia, but to the peace of the whole South, for 
it would be one of the wisest steps Congress could take for the restoration of kindly 
feeling. It would do very much to diminish the influence which many of the leaders 
now have, merely to set them free and leave them before the people to take their 
chances, for they would no longer be regarded as martyrs to the southern cause, and 
many of them would have much less influence than they now have. 

Question. In regard to the immigration of men from Northern States among you, do 
you believe there would be a general welcome extended by the people of Georgia to 
respectable men from all parts of the country who designed to incorporate themselves 
with your political community and to identify themselves with the interests of the 
State? 

Ansicer. Where a man comes here intending to make a good citizen, and is quiet and 
orderly himself, does not set himself up as a politician as soon as he comes-, I think he 
is generally welcome, I think it is probably the desire of nine-tenths of the white 
])eople of Georgia that such peox)le should come here, and they desire to extend to 
them a welcome. I think the feeling in that particular is much more favorable now 
than it was a few years ago. There was a period here, about the time of the presidential 
election, and probably for a year after the reconstruction acts were flrst passed, 
when there was a great deal of social ostracism in the State. But I think that is now 
dying out very fast. 

Question. You think there has been an amelioration in that respect ? 

Answer. I feel very sure there has been. 

Question. Is there any discrimination against a northern man because of his place of 
birth, irrespective of his political opinions? 

Ansiver. No, I think not generally. There might be particular localities where there 
would be such a discrimination, especially if a man of northern birth came here and 
took an active part in politics. 

Question. Who did so immediately on his coming here ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir, immediately on his coming here ; they would regard him as a car- 
l^et-bagger, as they generally say ; that is, one who had come here to seek office. Such 
a person they would treat with disfavor. 

Question. Would there be any greater discrimination against him than there would be 
against a southern man, one identified with the southern cause in the late war, should 
he go to the Northern States and commence instantly to impress upon the people there 
the southern view of the question ? 

Answer. 1 do not know what the effect would be upon your people in the North ; I 
should sux)posc the offect would be about the same, but I cannot say, for I have no jier- 
sonal knowledge how they are treated in the North. 

Question. Do you believe that a man can come from the North into the State of 
Georgia, settle himself among your people in any pursuit or profession, and enjoy his 
jiolitical opinions, with a reasonable expression of them, without hinderance or danger ? 

Answer. Yes, I believe he can, in the present state of our society. 

Question. And I understand you to say that your people desire immigration ? 

Ansiver. I have said I think nine-tenths of them are very anxious to see it ; that is, 
the immigration of orderly people, citizens who come here with the view of settling 
among us and making themselves useful members of society. 

Question. Do you consider that in the last eighteen months the progress of Georgia • 
in the recuperation of her industries and of her fortunes, shattered by the war, Las 
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"been impeded or retarded by the threat of interference "by Federal power, or, in many 
cases, by its actual interference ? 

Answer. I am not certain that I gather the drift of your question. 

Question. The reporter will read the question to you from his notes. ^ 

[The question was read.] 

Answer. I think that our whole second reconstruction here was very unfortunate for 
our people ; it engendered a great deal of had feeling that was unnecessary. If the 
plan of reconstruction had not been changed, I think we would have been better oii' 
to-day than we are. By the second reconstruction, and I mean by that the reconstruc- 
tion when the legislature was reorganized, at the time that Mr. Harris presided over 
the general asst^.mbly, when there was what is called the purging of the general as- 
sembly by military interference — I think that had a very bad inSuence on the State, 
and did a great deal of harm. 

Question. What would he the effect of the withdrawal from the State of Georgia oi 
the United States military and the relegation of the sole control of her domestic aiibirs 
into the hands of her own people ? 

Answer. If Congress would pass a hill providing for universal amnesty, and with- 
draw the military entirely from the State, I believe it might safely be done, and that 
wo could take care of ourselves and administer our laws as well as you can do it in 
your State. 

Question. What would be the effect ujion personal safety and comfort and upon the 
constitutional rights in all respects of the minority in your State, supposing that mi- 
noritv to consist of the colored people and the white republicans who have acted with 
them> 

Ansicer. They would be as safe as minorities generally are in any of the States. I 
think there is probably less regard for the rights of minorities than there once was. 

Question. So far as the individual rights of the parties were concerned, that is to say, 
the rights of persons and of property, in your opinion, would they be secure in such a 
condition of facts ? 

Answer. Well, I think I have substantially answered that question a time or two 
already. 

Question. Pardon me if I repeat my questions somewhat, because I desire your 
answers to be full enough to give all your views. 

Answer. 1 do not know that I could add to what I have already said on that subject 
anything that would enlighten you further. 

Question. You were a slaveholder ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have been among these people constantly, and have witnessed the 
effect of negro testimony in courts of justice ? 

Answer. 1 x)racticed law but a short time after negro testimony was admitted. 

Question. I want to ask you, from your acquaintance with the colored race, whether 
it has been of sufficiently long standing to enable you to speak in regard to them ? 

Answer. I was raised in the midst of the old system here, and became a slaveholder 
when 1 commenced housekeeping, and I was such up to the end of the war. 

Question. What is your opinion as to the reliability or otherwise of negro testimony, 
where they have any object or interest in the matter of which they si)eak ? 

Ansiver. "Well, take them as a race, with regard to the situation in which they arc 
placed here, with the moral culture they have had, with all their surroundings, I do 
not think they are as reliable as our own race, though there are many of them who 
I believe would tell the truth under oath as scrupulously as anybody would. 

Question. Taking the class of negroes who have been field-hands, what weight would 
you attach generally to the testimony of that class ? 

Ansiver. Generally, they have not the same sense of the obligations of an oath that 
the white people have, in my opinion, and for the reason, as I have told you, that they 
have not had the same moral culture ; they have been brought up differently ; they have 
had no civil rights heretofore, and moral obligations have not been so much impressed 
upon them. 

Question. Then, without regard to the causes, which no doubt you have correctly 
stated, the fact still remains that their sense of moral obligation is inferior to that of 
the other race, and, therefore, their testimony less reliable f 

Answer. I believe that to be so in regard to a large portion of them, but I have seen 
them testify in the courts, I will add, when I have had no doubt that they told the 
truth, and where such was the ca.se, I think the juries have weighed their testimony. 

Question. That is to be judged by the demeanor of the witness and by corroborating 
circumstances ? 

Answer. In the cross-examination by the attorneys the testimony is apt to be brought 
out in such a way that the by-standers can look on and tell pretty nearly whether 
they are telling the truth, especially if they are experienced, as attorneys generally 
are, and as intelligent jurors generally are. 

Question. In such cases, where there is reasonable ground, they obtain credence ? 
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Answer. I have not seen it otherwise in court. And while upon the supreme bench 
I heard very little complaint by members of the bar, in arguing cases there, where 
everything goes on the record, of jurors having done injustice on account of the color 
of the witness. 

Question. You believe that black men can obtain justice in this State from your juries 
and courts as constituted? 

Answer. As I have stated repeatedly, I believe they can, as a general rule. 

Qucsiion. As much so as the poorer classes of men obtain justice in communities 
farther north ? 

Ansiccr. Well, sir, I do not know whether as much so ; there are exceptions every- 
where : whether those exceptions may be more frequent here than they are North I 
am not prepared to say. 

Question. Is not the feeling of the old master toward his former slave that of kindness 
and interest ? 

Answer. So far as I have seen, there is a general feeling of kindness toward them, 
such as I think many northern men cannot appreciate. They were raised in our house- 
holds, many of them were our family servants, and they meet us kindly and we meet 
them kindly, and there is a feeling of actual friendship existing between us. 

Question. Is that a rule throughout Georgia ? 

Answer. I think that is the general rule in all the southern country. There are excep- 
tions to it, as to all ether rules. There were some cruel masters, fewer, however, than 
the northern people generally believe, and there were some very bad negroes. But, 
take it as a whole, I think the rule 1 have stated is the correct one. 

Question. Then the injustice to negroes in your midst is ai>t to proceed from other 
classes than those who formerly owned and controlled them ? 

Ansiver. Yes ; if injustice is committed, it is very likely to be. I have heard of scarcely 
any disturbance between the old inaster and the old servant. And I might add, also, 
though it is probably going a little otitside of the object of this examination, that, in 
my opinion, if the whole people of the South had risen up at once and accepted the 
reconstruction acts, without making any resistance to them, the old masters, the 
friends of the colored peox)le here, would have voted, two-thirds of them, against any 
organization you could have niade not acceptable to the white people. 

Question. Was there not an organization made to the contrary in the name of the 
Union League ? 

Answer. The Union League existed here, as I understand ; I never was a member of 
it ; and I presume white men and colored men belonged to it. The object, no doubt, 
was to control the colored people. 

Question. Was it not an oath-bound, secret organization ? 

Answ'er. That was the charge ; I do not know whether it was or not. 

Question. And for political purposes, you have understood? 

Answer. That was the general understanding, that such a league existed *here for 
political purposes. 

Question. Did it extend through the State? 

Anstver. That I do not know, only as common report was. It was said that it had its 
branches in different parts of the State. I sup)pose not in every county, but probably 
in various parts of the State. 

Question. Do you know of any political organization hostile to the Government of the 
United States, or contemplating any resistance to it in any way? * 

Answer. At present ? 

Question. Yes, sir,* at this time. 

Ansicer. I do not. There are individuals, I believe^ in the State who would be very 
glad to see resistance, who might be insane enough to desire to stir it up if they could do 
so. But I have no idea that one- tenth portion of our people would for a moment coun- 
tenance anything like resistance to the General Government. ^ 

Question. They neither have the dispositiofi nor the thought of it? 

Answer. Xo, sir ; I do not think they are disposed to do so. They make many com-* 
plaints about what they consider their grievances, and the harsh treatment of our 
peoi)le, as they term it, by Congress. But I do not think resistance is contemplated by 
one in ten ; I may safely say by one in fifty. 

Question. You used the expression "insane enough;'^ do you believe any man would 
be insane who would entertain such an idea 

Answer. It would be what we would term political insanity ; he might not be a fit 
subject ^oT an insane asylum. 

Question. It would be absurd ? 

Answci\ Certainly. 

Question. Are not the charges that such a disposition or tendency exists among your# 
people equally absurd ? 

Answer. I think everything connected with the idea of resistance to the Government 
here is positively absurd. 
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By the CiiairMxVN : 

Question. What has been the general conduct of the colored p6x)ulation since their 
emancipation ? 

Ansicer. Upon the whole, much better than we had any reason to expect. 

Question. Take the examples of history, and the general experience of mankind, do 
you know of an instance where an emancipated and delivered race has been more 
forebearing and prudent, and self-restrained in the exercise of their newly acquired 
rights, than the southern negroes ? 

Ansicer.^ I do not think I know a parallel. 

Question. Has it not been a denial of all the unfriendly predictions, and of the real 
fears that were entertained by the i^eople in anticipation of slavery being abolished 
and the negroes emancipated ? 

Aimcer. Yes ; it has worked infinitely better than I supposed it was possible it could 
work. 

Question. You have si^okeu of the relation between the negro and his former master. 
What has been your observation of his disposition to retaliate or revenge any of his 
imagined wrongs or injuries ? 

Answer. I do not think the negroes are a revengeful i)eople, and I have seen very 
little, if any, disposition to avenge old wrongs. They seem to have buried them with 
the slavery from which they wore emancipated. 

Question. Have you seen anything in the conduct of the colored race to indicate that 
thpy desired anything more than fair play and an equal chance ? 

Answer. No; I cannot say that I have. They desire equal political and civil rights; 
give them those, and fair play, and I believe the most of them are content. There may 
be, and are, I suppose, some restless, bad ones among them who would not be content. 

Question. The exception proverbially proves the rule f 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I speak of them as a mass. 

Question. How has it been on the other side, with the white people ; how large a 
j)ortion of them are willing to give them an equal chance aud fair play ? 

Answer. Well, the great mass of the white i)eople of Georgia were very much opposed 
to giving them equal political rights. 

Question. Something has been said in regard to the matter of labor. State whether 
there was or was not a disposition to compel them to labor upon some terms or other : 
whether there was a willingness that the negro should exercise his own volition, 
when to work, for whom to work, for what wages to work, or whether to work at all ? 

Answer. Taking them as a very large class, emancipated suddenly and thrown among 
us, it was very essential that we should do all that was possible to cause them to en- 
gage in labor, and not turn to idleness and dissipation, and thieving, which I might 
say would have been the result. Therefore, all has been done that could bo done to 
induce them to labor. 

Question. Is it not very undesirable for any people, white or colored, to live in idle- 
ness and vagabondage ? 

Answer. Surely it is. But you can very readily see why we apprehended more of 
that from them than we did from the white people, because heretofore they have al- 
vrays lived under the control of somebody to direct them ; and being turned loose at 
once, without a master or guardian, it naturally became an object of solicitude on our 
part what we should do. And it was very natural that we should do all that was pos- 
sible to direct them in such a channel as would secure their labor to the State and for 
their own support, otherwise our jails and almsliouses must have been filled with them. 

Question. You have observed whether or not they have congregated in town a great 
deal more than formerly ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; I think they have. 

Question. Do you know why that is so, whether from choice, or because they do not 
feel safe in the rui:al parts of the State ? 

Answei\ As a general rule, I think it ha^ been entirely a matter of choice ; they prefer 
the town ; they want to be where they can see all the shows and sights that are to be 
seen; they have a natural curiosity oi* that sort; they prefer to congregate together; 
they greatly prefer a city or town to the country, as a general rule. 

Question. Do you know whether they desire to work land or to own land themselves ? 

Ansicer. Some of them have purchased land. There has been a great deal said amoog 
them about ownership, though, upon the whole, they are rather an improvident people ; 
they do not save their money or invest it as well as they probably ought to do. Hoaa - 
ever, I hear of one occasionally who purchased land and is doing well. 

Question. Has there been any dishiclination on the part of your people to let them 
become land-holders ? 

* Answer. I cannot say there has been. I think the disposition is rather to encourage 
them to save their means and so invest it. 

Queslion. Is it not true that men who depend upon their manual labor, especially * 
when that labor is unskilled, always find it difficult to climb upj everywhere, among 
all i^eople ? 
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Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. Have yon observed whether the familj^ relation has been organized among 
them since the war to any considerable extent ? 

Answe)'. I do not know that there has been a great deal of change in that regard 
since the war. 

Question. I mean since their emancipation ? 

Answer. I nnderstand you. They had families before the war ; they were married 
by their own xireachers, and they regarded it among themselves as a proper marriage, 
since the change, of course they have to be married as white people are, by the proper 
authority. They have their family relations, I pi*esume, very much as they usually 
have them. 

Question. Before the war did those who were married live together, or would ono 
be upon one plantation and one upon another ? 

Answer. There was no general rule on that subject. One master might own the 
husband, and another, on an adjoining or some other plantation, might own the wife. 
In that case, the husband, living upon the plantation of his own master, on certain 
nights of the week, generally went to see his wife. But in a great many instances tho 
husband and wife lived together on the same plantation. And it was generally for the 
interest of the planter to encourage that ; very often the planter would buy the wife 
or husband of his servant, where he could do so at a reasonable price, if he had the 
means to do it. 

Question. Under your laws, as they stood before emancipation, could a cegro legally 
take a wife ? 

Answer. No, sir ; he could not contract a legal marriage. 

Question. Could either a man or woman have children that they had any legal 
rights in ? 

Ansiver. Well, they had no right to inherit. 

Question. They could not have children that were not liable to be taken from them 
even as soon as they were delivered from the mother ? 
Answer. They hail no rights of property, but at the will of the owner. 
Question. They had no domestic rights at all? 
Answer. Only at the will of the owner. 

Question. We have examined a great many cases before us ,* we have had a great 
many colored men and women, and it has come out quite incidentally, altogether so, 
that in almost every instance those people who were injured were at home in their 
own houses, the husband and wife in bed, and very generally- with some of their little 
children beside them. Do you suppose those are exceptional cases, or is that a fair 
indication of the general mode of living of that population through the country ? 

Ansicer. Well, I should say that the majority of them, where they are of proper age, 
have families, and the husband and wife live together ; and I think a majority of them 
during the time of slavery did so. 

Question. You were asked with regard to combinations for the purpose of carrying 
on illicit distilling in your State, and you expressed the opinion that the attack upon 
I^IcCoy, in Cherokee County, was made by men who were so engaged. Do you obtain 
that information from McCoy or any of his friends, or from his enemies ? 

Ansiver. I have never conversed with McCoy upon the subject, that I recollect. I 
am not residing in the county now; I reside in this city; but I have heard reports 
from some of the best citizens there, who I think had no ill will whatever toward Mc- 
Coy. 

Question. Had his daughters, young girls, in any way made themselves obnoxious to 
these people, as you understand it ? 

Ansiver. I have never heard it charged that they had. 

Question. Then why should any cruelty have been practiced upon them ? 

Ansiccj'. Judging from the reports, I think they were very much incensed against 
McCoy, and were determined to drive him out, and to drive his family away ; in other 
words, they wanted to get rid of him and his family. 

Question. Has any effort been made to redress that wrong, or to punish the perpetra- 
tors of it ? 

Aimver. I have understood the civil officers there made some efforts to try to find 
out who were the perpetrators, but were unable to do so. 

Question. State whether or not there have been instances within your knowledge, 
or upon credible information, over a large portion of the State, of men who have 
been attacked in their own Irouses at night by bands of disguised men ? 

Ansiver, Judging from my information, I think there have been such instances fre- 
quently. 

Question, Of white men and of colored men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I think there have been instances of both. 

Question, So far as your knowledge extends, how generally have the victims been of tho 
republican party? 

Ansiver, Well, really, I am not able to say what has been the average. My own opin- 
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ion of those outrages is, tliat politics lias bad very little to do with them. I will illus- 
trate it in this way : For instance, a negro lives in a neighborhood, and has the char- 
acter of being a bad man, perhaps is charged with stealing his neighbor's i^oultry, or 
sheep, or pigs, or something of that sort. Under the old system the rule w^as to take i 
him up and whip him. Under the new state of things society has not become very * 
well organized, and there may be some of those who are sniferers who do not care to 
take the trouble of going to law, who may have taken the law into their own hands, 
and, with the view of running the offender off, have sometimes gone and whipped him. 
This sort of organization may have been used against ^Yhite mcMi, where their charac- 
ters w^ere not good ; probably in other instances it has been used as a means of wreak- 
ing a little personal revenge, where some men of inlUience in the neighborhood had' 
fallen out with each other, and one had those around him whom he coiVld control, and 
who would goat night and take his enemy out and whip him, while they were in dis- 
guise, as a mode of taking that sort of revenge. In some of these w ays the most of 
those instances have occurred. 

Question, Have yon made it your business to inquire into that, and to inform your- 
self about it ? 

Ansive7'. I have not made it my business, but I have heard it talked about. 
Question. Have you talked with the victims of these outrages ? 
Answer. Very seldom. 

Question. You have not heard much on that side of the ease? 
Answer They have seldom come to me and conversed with me. 
Question. Why did they not come to you ? 

Ansivef\ As a general role, I have had no personal acquaintance wnth them, and 
there was no reason why they should seek me out. 

Question. You have been a prominent man here ; yon were governor of the State for 
a long time ; you were for a time chief justice of the supreme court ; why should not 
these parties injured come to you? You have heard of their conning to other prominent 
gentlemen ; they come here to us. 

Answer. Well, I was not a Ku-Klux committee, and probably there was no such reason 
for their coming to me as to you. 

Question. They have come to other gentlemen, who were not a Ku-Klux committee, 
and conferred with them. 

Answer. I can give no further reason than, as a general rule, I have had no personal 
acquaintance with them ; most of them are characters with whom I do not associate, 
and I know of no special reason why they should come to me ; at least, they have not 
sought me. 

Question. If all' you have suggested was true, you concede that this proceeding was 
a very great outrage, and a very great offense against law and good order ; would you 
not ? 

Answer. It certainly is, and it meets with my most unqualified condemnation, and 
should meet with that of every good citizen ; I think, as a general rule, it does meet 
the condemnation of the better part of our society. 

Question, Have you ever heard of anybody being punished for any of these offenses ? 
If so, who, and how many have been ? 

Ansiccr. Yes, sir ; I have heard of a few^ instances. One of the great difficulties 
about their punishment probably is that it is very hard to detect them. In the country 
these bands of bad men go to the house of a family at night, in entire disguise, perpe- 
trate an outrage, and then leave. 

Question. If they are recognized and attempted to be brought to trial, do they not 
generally find it very easy to prove an alihi f 

Answer. In many instances i)ersous who have been brought up charged with these 
offenses have proved an alibi. 

Question. Has not that been a general, if not a universal, line of defense ? 

Ansiccr. It has been a very freqnent line of defense. 

Question. Hub there been any attemi)t to gainsay or controvert the main fact, if I may 
say so, the corpus delicti f 

Ans2ver. I do not know that I ever heard of an instance where a man came in and 
admitted that he was one of the perpetrators and attempted to controvert it. 

Question. No; you do not understand me. Have they attempted to controvert the 
main fact that the party was injured in the manner alleged? 

Anstver. I do not know that they have. There was an instance, may be, about six 
months ago, in Bartow County, where some parties were convicted for an injury of 
that character before Judge Parrott, I think, and sentenced to the penalties of the law. 

Question. What has been the tone of the democratic press of this State on the subject 
of these alleged Ku-Klux acts of violence ? 

Answer. I think they have not condemned them in the unmeasured terms they should 
have done, by any means; certainly not many of them have. 

Question. Have they not almost invariably, in the first place, denied that the cases 
existed, and, in the next i)lace, denounced every effort made to bring the perpetrators 
to justice? 
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Ansiver. Very often I have seen articles in the papers denying that the statementr 
were as they v/ere lirst put forth. I do not remember, thongh, that it lias been any- 
thing like a rule to denounce those who attempted to bring the perpetrators t.o justice ; 
I think it has not been so. But I think many of them have not spoken out in the un- 
measured terms of condemnation that they ought to have done. 

Question, A theory has been suggested before us, that these acts have been in pari 
the acts of republicans upon each other in order to juoduce political eftect in the North* 
that they have been whipping and killing each other to make political victims. 

Ansiver. I do not believe that. 

Quesiioiu You have been asked some questions upon the subject of amnesty. I wiK 
ask you to follow that subject a little further, and say whether, in your opinion, it 
would be better to i)ass an act of general, unlimited, unqualified, and unsought 
amnesty, or to make provisions by which any man who desired it, and who would 
renew his allegiance to the Government of the United States, and pledge himself 
to support its Constitution, should be able to obtain amnesty upon personal appli- 
cation, for example, in the Federal court ; vvhich do you think the better way ? 

Ansivei'. My opiniop as a private citizen is a matter of but little consequence on this 
subject. 

Question. Your opinion has been asked. 

Answer. My opinion is very decided that the wisest thing that the Congress of the 
United States could do upon this subject is to pass a general act sweeping from the 
statute-book every disability of every character. Let it be general, unlimited, and 
unqualified. 

Question. Have not some men whose disabilities have been removed, unsought bj 
themselves, at the instance of others, turned around and very contemptuously and dis- 
dainfully, and with the most offensive expressions, denied that they ever asked any 
amnesty, or ever wanted it, substantially spitting upon the men who have granted it ? 

Answer. If I have heard of, any such instances I do not now recollect it. I have 
heard of one or two instances of persons who were relieved who said afterwards they 
did not need it J that they w(!re not under disabilities ; but I have not heard of such 
instances as you indicate. In fact, as a general rule, they would be very glad to get 
the relief. There are probably very few, if any, exceptions to this rule. 

Question. You were granted amnesty at a very early period, were you not? 

Answ(^\ Yes, sir ; I believe among the earliest. There was a number of names in the 
bill that my name was in.' 

Question. You have been questioned with reference to immigrants into your State, 
and you say that nine-tenths of your people are in favor of it. How is it with the 
other tenth ? 

Answer. I think there arc individuals here and there opposed to it ; I have heard 
some argue that we did not need it ; that it was better to keep the State as it is, with 
a sparse population ; that we would have the control of our own matters, and, upon 
the whole, would be better off not to undertake to fill ui) the State by inviting popu- 
lation from abroad anywhere. 

Question. There is a provision in the Constitution which gives to the citizens of one 
State all the i)rivileges and immunities of citizens in the other States. How far do 
you believe that, as a matter of fact and j)ractice, has been exercised and carried out 
in Georgia, and is to-day ? 

Answer. So far as the right of citizenship is concerned under that clause of the Con- 
stitution, I know of no violation of it. As I have said to you, there was a period "when 
I think there was a great deal of social ostracism ; but as to the denial of rights of 
citizenship under the Constitution I am not aware of it. 

Question. Privileges and immunities" is the phrase employed in the Constitution. 

Answer. So I am aware ; that refers of course to legal i)rivileges and immunities, and 
I am not aware that they have been denied. 

Question. I am not si)eakiDg of the letter of the law, or as a technical question ; but 
I am speaking of the manner in which people are received and permitted to i)iiss and 
repass. . 

Answer. Well, I do not think that provision of the Constitution has anything what- 
ever to do with the question about which I am talking. I say to you that there was a 
period when they were not well received, not socially well treated in many localities, 
but I do not know that social recognition falls under the provision of the Constitution 
to which you refer as a privilege, or ai^ immunity. 

Question, I am speakiug of the spirit of the Constitution, wdiich evidently is that 
an American citizen shall have all the rights and luMvileges of citizenship in every 
State, just as much so as though he were born there; that it shall be something more 
than the mere letter of the law — that it shall be a matter of actual fact ,* that he shall 
not be questioned, either as a candidate for office or in any other way, by reason of the 
lact that he was not a native of the State where he then is. That is the spirit of the 
thing ; the letter is what you say. 

Answer, I do not understand that the spirit of the Constitution has anything what- 
ever to do with regulating the social status, or the social relations of individuals. 
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Question. I am speaking of political relations and civil rights. 

Answer. Well, I have already said I believe they have had the same political rights 
that our own citizens have had, hut not the same social attention. 

Question. Have men of northern l)irth ever had the same standing in the State of 
Georgia, or do they have to-day, irrespective of every otlier consideration, as men Avho 
were born in what are called the Sonthern States? 

Ansim\ That has depended upon their conduct. I kiiow^ many northern men in 
Georgia who have been received as kindly and treated as well, ami who have as maiiv 
rights and as much social attention as other people. I think that, probably, as a gene- 
ral rule, everything being equal, our own people have been preferred to the people of 
Northern States, or of any other State, just as I think, everything else being equal, as a 
general rule, a northern man is preferred at home. 

Question. Do j'ou think the fact is that w^ny ? 

Answer. I state I think that has been the condition of things here. 
• Question. Do you know the judges of the Supreme Court of tlie United States ; I mean 
their personal antecedents ? 

Answer. 1 am not familiar with the antecedents of all of them ; I liave had the 
pleasure of meeting some of those gentlemen, but I am not personally acquainted with 
all of them. * 

Question. Take first those who have been appointed under republican atispices, from 
the North, begining with Judge Davis ; do you know of what State he is a native ? 

Anewer. No, sir ; I do not know the nativity of those judges. 

Question. Or of Judge Swayne or Judge Miller ? 

Ansiver. I have never looked into that ; I have never read the biography of either of 
them, that I remember. 

Question. I did not know that ; I thought possibly you might have done it. 

Answer. I will state, however, while we are upon that subject, that two of the judges 
of the supreme court of Georgia are northern men, and one is an Irishman ,* one is a 
New Englander, one is a Ponnsylvanian, and one a native of Ireland. We have no 
native of Georgia on the supreme bench to-day. 

Question. Can you assign any reason why a man should not be entitled to the same 
confidence, everything else being equal, who was born in Indiana as a man born in 
Arkansas ? 

Answer. I do not know of any reason ; but I have given you a jiretty good illustra- 
tion, in the case of our supreme court, that we treat them so here. 

Question. It is proper to say that your courts have been somewhat criticised in the 
presence of this committee ; not by me, however. 

Ansiver. 1 know nothing about the criticisms upon them in presence of the committee. 
My opinion is that our judges, as a whole, are men who desire to do right, and who 
attempt to administer the law faithfully. 

Question. You have spoken of social ostracism. Please state whether any of your 
prominent men have publicly, and in a speech to the people, reconnneuded that the 
wives of radicals, as they are called, should quit their husbands and attempt to obtain 
divorces from them. 

Ansiver. Well, sir ; I never heard such a speech. I have heard it said that one of our 
public men did umke such a speech. 

Question. And there has been, yoti say, a vast amount of social ostracism ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir; there has been a great deal of it in the State, much more than there 
now is. 

Question. You referred to what you call the second reconstruction ; you refer to the 
act of Congress, 1 suppose, under which the negro members of the legislature were 
reseated in the two houses of that body ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and the subsequent acts in relation to that subject. 

Question. Shall I understand you as expressing the opinion that it would be better to 
have let matters go as they were before that, after the colored members had been 
exi:>elled and their places supplied by their unsuccessful opponents at the polls? 

Answer. Well, I think it was an error at the time, and under the circumstances, for 
the legislature to expel the colored members, but I believe that matter would have 
adjusted itself at the next election with a great deal less of turmoil and difficulty in 
the State, if Congress had not taken hold of it at all. 

Question. Do you mean to say by that, the colored men would have l^een in fact 
reseated by the people if the matter had been left to them ? 

Answer. 1 think after another election, if they were elected to ofiice again, that 
question would not likely have been raised. There was a very high political excitement 
and a great deal of anger and bitter feeling at the time of their exi^ulsion. But let me 
say that I referred more particularly to the action here of reorganizing tho body by 
expelling white members than I did to the reseating of the colored members. 

Question. White members that were subject to the third section of the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution ? 

Ansiver. Who were alleged at tho time to be subject to it ; I think some were unjustly 
expelled, and a great deal of feeling grew out of it. 
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QuesHoii. Have the promincjit colored men, those that arc xeco^vAzed anjong their 
own ])eople as leaders, conferred much with you, or admitted you to their counsels ? 

Answer. They have frequently conferred with me on matters of interest to them and 
their race, and I have always tried to advise them the best I knew how. 

Question. Do you think you have their views and opinions ? 

Ansiver. 1 think I understand i)retty well the views and opinions of a number of 
their leading men. 

Question. Do you know enough of the race to know that confidence with them, espe- 
cially in white men, is a plant of peculiarly slow growth ? 
Ansiver. Rather so, I think. 

Quesiian. Do you think you have their confidence so that they would confer with 
you as they might do with some others'^ 

Aiisicer. 1 do not suppose I have it to as unlimited an extent as some others have, 
though on the questions which interest them those who are members of the legislature 
have frequently met and conferred with me. 

Question. You have said that you thought there was no disposition to resist the Fed- 
eral Government, excepting on the part of certain men. In your opinion, are those 
men leading, prominent men, or do they so regard themselves? 

Answer. I think there may be a few of our leading men who are rather reckless, who 
would not think it a misfortune if there were a state of things in which the Federal 
Government could be successfully resisted; but I do not think there are many such 
men. 

Question. Have you credible information that quite a number of your prominent and 
leading men connected with the press, with the legislature, or otherwise, would, if they 
had it in their power, abrogate and nullify the three recent amendments to the Con- 
stitution known as the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments? 

Answer. I do not think I have noticed much disposition among any of them to inter- 
fere with the thirteenth amendment ; I believe they generally admit the obligation of 
that amendment. I am very frank to admit that they attempt to draw a distinction 
between the obligation of that amendment and the fourteenth and tifteenth amend- 
ments. I think there are leading men in Georgia who, if they had it in their power, 
would at once abrogate the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments. 

Question. Have they not a pretty large following ? 

Answer. Well, they have their followers, of course ; I do not think, though, that their 
followers constitute anything like a majority of the people of Georgia. I believe to-day, 
taking white and colored together, a large majority of the peojile of Georgia are in 
favor of acquiescing in what has been done, ceasing the agitation and abiding by the 
amendments, and recognizing them as the laws of the land. 

By Mr. Scofield : 

Question. If the Federal Government should remain as it is now, in the hands of men 
who were determined to enforce the recent amendments to the Constitution, and the 
control of any number of the late Confederate States should fall into the hands of men 
who wish to ignore or evade those amendments, and each side should persist in their 
efforts, the one to execute and enforce, and the other to ignore and evade, would it not, 
very likely, bring on a collision ? 

Ansiver. I do not think the peojde in any one of the Southern States would follow 
those rash leaders to the extent of a collision, in any case. When I say I think a con- 
siderable party of them would gladly get rid of those amendments, I think the more 
thoughtful, even of that party, Avould never advocate the policy of resistance and of 
collision with the Federal Government in order to get rid of them. The amendments 
are very distasteful to them, and they would adopt any peaceful means they could to 
get rid of them, but I do not think they would hazard a collision with the Government. 

By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. You have spoken of the object of these raids and outrages upon the colored 
people. From what you have knoAvu or heard do you understand that one object is, 
to get rid of the negro as a competing laborer ? 

Answer. No, sir, I could not say I know, though I say to you I think there are among 
our laboring white men many persons who would be very glad to be rid of them a.s 
competing laborers. That object is not the general one prompting these raids and out- 
rages, as you term them, but there are such persons, I have no doubt. 

Question. Is not the want of a sense of moral obligation, of which you have s])oken, 
on the part of the negroes a result very largely of their previous condition cf servitude 
and lack of education and instruction ? j 

Ansicei'. Yes, sir, very largely so. 

Question. Was the ed\ieation of the slave permitted by law in Georgia ? 

Answer. It was prohibited by law; I mean by the education of the slave the teaching 
of him to read and write, especially to write; that was prohibited by law. 

Question. What proportion of your whites out of your cities are able to read and 
write ? 
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Answer, I do not remember the <statistic8, and I am not able to answer; there is a 
very considerable i)roportion, though, who cannot. 

Question. How do the negroes, as to their credibility as A^itnesses and their^eneral 
moral sense, compare with the uneducated poor whites ? ^ 

Answer. The uneducated poor whites, having been raised and trained as they have, * 
"with the privilege of association with the more educated classes, which privilege tlie • 
negroes have not had, I think have much more sense of the obligation of an oath than 
a like uneducated class of colored peoi)le have. 

Question. Would they not also have more will and desperation to evade punishment 
when charged with Ku-Klux raids f 

Answer, Well, I think it probable they might. 

Question. And they would make bolder perjurers? 

Answer. I do not know about being bolder perjurers; I suppose when a man has 
made up his mind to commit jjerjury he is bold enough to do it, whether colored or 
white. 

Question. And a man who has made up his mind to commit a crime would commit 
perjury to evade the j)unishment of it f 
Ansicer. No doubt some would. 

Question. You say a northern man coming here, and not setting himself up as a poli- 
tician, would be well received ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, as a general rule. There may be some localities where he would 
be subject to some prejudices, but I think I may say that in Georgia, with the greater 
number of our i)eoplc, he would be well received. 

Question. Would there be any dilference in the reception and treatment of a northern 
man who came here, if he set himself up as a democratic politician, and one who 
should be active as a republican politician ? 

Answer. If he set himself up as a democratic politician, of course he would be better 
received by the democracy, who, in the main, are the white people ; they would feel 
more kindly towards him than they would if he were a republican i)olitieian. 
. Question. So that the answer to the question is that there would be a difierencc ? 

Answer. I have answered it as I desired to. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. You have been asked about northern men and their reception in Georgia. 
I will ask you if there is now, or ever was, a name in Georgia more endeared to the 
hearts of her people than that of Nathaniel Greene, of Rhode Island ? 

A nswcr. No, sir, I do not think there is any man more endeared to the people of Georgia. 

Question. You have been asked about your relations to the colored people. I will ask 
you whether they have not always been friendly? 

Answer. My own relations to them ? 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. They always have been. 

Question. Have you not a large circle of friends among the colored people ? 
Amice7\ I believe I have, among the better class of them. 

Question. Have you reason to believe they look up to you with respect and confidence ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I believe they do ; I do not know an instance of one of my old ser- 
vants who does not meet me with the utmost kindness and cordiality, and who does not 
frequently come to me for counsel. 

Question. Does that extend to others whom you did not originally own f 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you known personally any one of these cases of outrage upon colored 
people ? 

Ansiver. I have no personal knowledge of any; all I know is from public report and 
rumor on that subject, though I have no doubt frpm the rumors I have heard that 
such cases have occurred. 

Question. Among the black people whom you have known, and with whom your 
relations are those of personal kindness, and wdio come to you constantly for advice 
and assistance, has any one brought to you a story of these wrongs? 

Answer. Not of personal wrongs to himself, i think, as a general rule, those "per- 
sonal wrongs have been toward what might be called the lower and more vicious 
class. There may have been some instances, however, I think I have heard of them, 
where they have been toward the more intelligent and the better class of negroes. 
During the period or about the time of the presidential election, I am not prepared to 
say that there might not have been some of those instances with which politics then 
had something to do ; I think it likely that was the ease. 

Question. As a cause for some of this lawlessness, has there not been a feeling of 
insecurity in society, growing out of the frequent pardons of convicted oftenders? 

Ansiver. There has been a great deal of complaint of the frequency with which the 
governor has pardoned criminals who w^ere convicted ; and I have heard that assigned 
ae, a reason, in some instances as a mitigation, of these outrages— that is, if the per- 
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sons SO outraged were tried and convicted tbey would be turued loose again by exec- 
utive pardon. 

Question. Was there not a current oijinion, a current sentiment, among the people 
that if men awaited the punishment of criminals by the due course of law it would 
all be rendered useless by the exercise of the executive i^ower of pardon ? 

Jnsiver. In many localities, where these pardons have turned loose some notorious 
offenders, I think such a feeling has been very prevalent. 

Answe)\ Have there not been cases where men have been pardoned before conviction, 
or before trial ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was that a custom in your State formerly ? 

Answer. It never was ; but our present constitution differs from the former constitu- 
tions upon that subject, and I am not prepared to say that our present governor has 
not that power. But prior to the present constitution the governor had no such 
X30wer. * 

Question. And that power has been exercised ? 

Anstver. Yes, sir. 1 have heard of one or more instances where it has been exer- 
cised. 

Question. Has it not been accompanied with the offer of large rewards for the appre- 
hension aud conviction of criminals ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; the rewards have been unusually large. 

Question. Were they unx«:ecedented in the history of your State in their number and 
amount ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you known cases where these heavy rewards were offered, were fol- 
lowed by apprehension and conviction of the criminals, and those criminals were after- 
ward pardoned ? 

Answer: I have heard that there were such instances ; I cannot say that I know it. 

Question. Has not such a case been reported in your supreme court, and an opinion 
delivered by Judge McCoy upon the subject? 

Ansim\ I do not remember. There are a number of cases reported in the supreme 
court decisions, but I do not remember whether there is a case thereof a criminal who 
had been brought to trial and received the reward offered by the governor ; there may 
be such a case. 

Question. You have been asked the abstract question whether a man who is wicked 
enough to commit such crimes as that of assaulting black people at night, and whip- 
ping them cruelly, and otherwise injuring them, would not be quite capable of perjur- 
ing himself in order to escape the consequences of his guilt ; you have answered very 
naturally that he certainly would have been. I will ask you whether in this State 
your law enables men under indictment to testify in tl^eir own behalf? 

Ansicer. No, sir; not to testify in their own behalf when under indictment; but it 
authorizes them to make a statement, not under oath, to go to the jury. 

Question. Is it not the case the world over that a man is allowed to make his state- 
ment when he desires to do so ? 

Answer. That is a late provision of our statute, and I think it probably gives it a 
little more sanction than it formerly had. 

Question. A man was permitted simply to make a verbal statement ? 

Answer. He is not required to make it under oath. 

Question. I mean that your criminals are not allowed to become witnesses in their 
own behalf ? 
Answer. Not in the legal sense of the term. 

Question. You have mentioned the case tried before Judge Parrott, in Bartow County, 
where the parties on trial in that case were convicted and sentenced. 
Answer. So I understood. 
Question. What was their offense ? 
Answer. It was for killing a negro at night, I think. 
Question. AVere they in disguise ? 

Anstver. I understood so; I did not hear the trial, and I only speak from report; 
I have not seen any of the papers. Judge Parrott is in the city, and I prefer that you 
examine him on that point. 

Question. Have the people of Georgia generally been hard at work and doing their 
best in the last few years to restore the industries of the State ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; as a people they have. 

By Mr. Scofield : 

Question. We have been told that this conviction you spoke of was produced by the 
large rewards offered by the governor, and that the largo rewards offered by him in 
■many other cases of which you speak were to bring to punishment similar offenses 
alleged to have been committed by the Ku-Klux, and that they have failed to bring 
persons to punishment and conviction in almost every case, therefore the reward has 
never been paid. I wish to inquire of you how far this information is correct. 
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Answer, 1 have no personal knowledge on that snhject. I have very frequently- 
Been the governor's proclamations as published in the newspapers, and I have heard of 
frequent arrests being made, probably, in other States, under requisition from the 
executive, and the parties brought back and put on trial. I have heard, in some in- 
Btances, of some of them being convicted, and of some of them being acquitted. I 
could not say in how many cases there have been convictions or acqittals. 

Question. We have been told that notwithstanding the governor has offered rewards, 
and done all he could to bring these men to justice, they were so well disguised and so 
numerous that, either from a failure to discover the parties, or from alibis alleged or 
partly proved, or from the sympathy of some of the ofiicials for the otfenses coraniitted, 
they have almost always escaped. 

Anstcer. My opinion on that subject, from all the information I have, is that arrests 
have been more frequent under the proclamations offering these heavy rewards than they 
were formerly, when smaller amounts were offered ; for it has incited parties desiring 
to obtain the rewards to niucb greatefr eftbrts in making the arrests, though tln^y have 
not by any means been always successful. Prior to the war, when I exercised the 
executive functions, I frequently offered rewards for persons accused of crime who 
never were arrested. I think the large rewards offered by the governor have secured 
more arrests than there would have been had the rewards been smaller. 

Question, But the rewards have not been paid ? 

Answer, I think they generally have been paid. 

Question. Well, we have been told 

Answer. One minute, if you please. I do not Avish to be understood as saying that 
I know they have always been i^aid. There have been rewards occasionally for the 
apprehension and conviction of i^arties, and there may have been cases wliere they 
have been apprehended, but not convicted, because of insufficient evidence; and iii 
those cases the reward has not been paid. My opinion is, however, that 'those cases 
have been few j that in most eases the rewards have been offered and paid by the 
governor. 

Question. We' have been told that in one instance he offered a reward for the arrest 
merely of the parties, and the arrest Avas made and the reward paid ; but the i)arties 
were let out from jail. After that the governor made it a condition in all the rewards 
he offered that the parties should be arrested and convicted, and thei'efore no rewards 
have since been iJaid, because there have been no convictions. Do you know how that 
is? 

Answer. I have not noticed the proclamations with sufficient care to be able to answer 
whether the governor has in all instances since any particular period incorporated a 
provision that there must be a conviction ; I think that has been probably the shape 
of most of his proclamations. If you will allow me, I will say that yon could probably 
get at that more readily by looking at the records of the proclamations in the office of 
the secretary of state,' and then at the books of the comptroller and treasurer to see 
whether the iiayments have been made. 

Question. I expect we will have that information. 

Answer. That, of course, will be much more reliable than any statement I can make 
upon mere information. 

Question. Let mo ask this : It has occurred to me that possibly these comidaints 
against the governor for pardoning men and for offering rewards were of the same 
character that I have seen in the newspapers against men who were endeavoring to 
find out or expose and bring to punishment those who committi^d these offenses. I 
very often see in the newspapers denunciation of the means used for that pari)ose ; 
while not approving the crime they denounce the means employed to expose them, like 
the investigations of this committee, or similar investigations that are made through 
the Congress of the United States, and under United States laws. Now, is not the 
complaint against the governor for rewards and pardons of a corresponding char- 
acter to those complaints ? 

Answer. I do not wish to be understood as arraigning the motives of the governor, by 
any means, in any of his official conduct. I am not speaking of that ; but I simply 
desire to say that his rew ards have been unusually large, and his pardons unusually 
frequent. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Has the governor any other means at his command of prosecuting offenders 
and seeing them brought to justice, except by offering rewards ? 

Answer. That is probably the most efficient means the governor can use to secure 
arrests, making it to the interest of parties to pursue the criminals and bring them 
back. 

Question. Are there not two classes of cases in which the offering of rewards occurs ; 
one where the crime is committed, and where the offender is well known, but has 
escaped, and a reward is offered for his arrest; another where the character of the 
crime is known, but the offender is unknown, and there the reward is for developing 
the criminal and obtaining sufficient evidence to establish his criminality ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir ; that is so. • 

Question. I have before me a letter, written withiu the last two or three days by an 
Army officer in one of yonr counties, in which occurs this statement : 

"One poor old man from Union County comes to my camp with a most piteous tale. 
The Ku-Klux raided upon him and his family, dragged them from their beds, whipped 
and maltreated him and his wife and children almost to the point of death, one of his 
little sons having since died from the effects of the treatment he received." 

If such an offense as this was committed, if you were satisfied that the offense had 
been committed, would you think a question of dollars and cents should be made in 
connection with bringing the offenders to justice? 

Answer. No, sir ; I think all the expenditure necessary should be made to bring them 
to justice, and when convicted they should be punished, and not i>ardoned. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Is that the sentiment of the people of Georgia ? 

Answer. My opinion is that such is the sentiment of a very large majority of the 
people of Georgia. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. On the subject of pardons. I find attached to a letter written by your late 
governor to Senator Scott, chairman of this joint committee, a statement i)urporting 
to bo from Mr. Atkinson, secretary of the executive department, on the subject of par- 
dons. I wish you would have the goodness to run your eye over it, and then say 
whether it is or not, so far as you know, a correct statement. 

[The statement referred to is as follows : 

"His Excellency Bufus B. BullocJc: 

" Governor : In compliance with the request of your excellency, I have made a 
thorough examination of the records of the Executive Department touching the action 
of the department upon the subject of pardons. 

" Prior to your inauguration there was no analytical record kept of cases of this 
character, and the only information that can be derived on the subject is the copies of 
orders announcing pardons, scattered through the executive minutes. . 

"From July 4, 1868,to July 4, 1871, a complete record has been kept, showing in full 
the ai)plication, the evidence, the recommendation, and the executive action in each 
case. From this I ascertain the following facts : 

^ There have been during that term of three years pardons for — murder, 41, of which 
25 were pardoned before trial; murder commuted, 15; voluntary manslaughter, 24; 
involuntary manslaughter, 7 ; assault with intent to murder, 3(5 ; burglary in the night- 
time, 41 ; burglary in the day-time, 11 ; simple larceny, 68 ; larceny from the person, 
1 ; larceny from the house, 14 ; larceny after a trust has been delegated, 5 ; other 
larcenies, 24 ; assault and battery, 14 ; assault, 8 ; assault with intent to commit rape, 
5 ; arson, 5 ; robbery, 8 ; stabbing, 3 ; cheating, 3 ; swindling, 4 ; incestuous adultery, 
1 ; bigamy, G ; fornication, 3 ; adultery, 6 ; forgery, 4 ; perjury, 3 ; seduction, 2 ; kid- 
naping, 1 ; bastardy, 1 ; rape, 1 ; bribery, 1 ; compounding feiony, 2 ; malpractice in 
office, 1 ; aiding prisoner to escape, 2 ; road commissioner for neglect of duty, 8 ; inter- 
marrying within Levitical degrees of affinity, 1 ; misdemeanors, 29 ; contempt of 
court, 1. 

** Upon examination of the official record, I find that in many and in most all of the 
cases for murder, where a pardon has been granted before trial, the indictments 
therefor had been found before the late war, and some of them during the war, 
and that justice demanded executive interposition in behalf of the accused, as, in many 
instances, some of the most material witnesses on the part of the defense have re- 
moved beyond the jurisdiction of the State, and others have died; while in several 
other instances the State, on account of the absence of some of its most important 
witnesses, has failed to prosecute the cases after the indictments had been found, and 
cases of that character were in abeyance on the criminal dockets of the several courts 
for years, posti)oned and continued from term to term, greatly to the annoyance and 
detriment of the accused party or i)arties. In addition to the meritorious circum- 
stances attending such cases, pardons of that character have generally been most 
earnestly recommended by the senators and representatives of the districts and coun- 
ties, together with the most highly respectable citizens of the county or vicinity where 
the crime was alleged to have been committed, and, in some instances, by the officers 
of the court in which the indictment was pending. ^ 

"Of the 15 cases in which the sentence imposed was commuted from death to impris- 
onment, 6 were commuted to imprisonment for life, 4 to imprisonment for ten years, 
1 to imprisonment for five years, and 4 to imprisonment for one year. 

" Of the 24 cases of voluntary manslaughter, for which pardons have been granted, 
one of the convicts served his full term, and was simply restored to civil rights, while 
the sentence of three others, on account of the circumstances attending the commis- 
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sion of the offense, was commuted, to one year imprisonment each — the shortest term 
of punishment prescribed by law. 

^' I find, upon further examination, that many of the convicts pardoned of the offense 
of burglary in the-night time had served each from four to five years, in i>ursuance of 
their respective sentences, which, in every instance, was imprisonment for life, and 
that all the pardons to that class of convicts were granted since the general assembly, 
in its wisdom, has deemed proper to alter and amend the statute reducing the punish- 
ment for burf^lary in the night from death or imprisonment for life to imprisonment 
for a less period. 

"In the case of the person pardoned of the offense of incestuous adultery, pardon was 
recommended by the judge of the superior court before whom the convict was tried, 
on the ground that he had been sufficiently punished, having nearly served out his 
full term. 

"While several of the pardons granted for the offense of simple larceny were for horse- 
stealing, yet most of them were in such cases, where by the law the act committed is 
recognized as a misdemeanor only, for which the punishment generally imposed varied ; 
as, for instance, in some cases, imprisonment in jail, in others imprisonment and a tine, 
and in others work on the public works and a line, or, in some cases, all of these pun- 
ishments, as the judge presiding at the trial, in his discretion, deemed proper. In many 
of these cases, where the prisoner was too poor to pay the fine imposed, that alone was 
remitted or reduced to a smaller amount. In many of the cases where i)ardons were 
granted for the offenses of assault with intent to murder, assault and battery, stabbing, 
&e,, it was generally upon the recommendation of the prosecutor in the case the party 
injured by the commission of the offense. Among the 29 eases of niisdmeanors for 
which pardons were issued, I fiud most of them to be for using opprobrious words, 
enticing and decoying servants to leave employer, riot, vagrancy, &c. 
. " As a general thing I find that nearly every one of the persons pardoned served some 
part of the term of his sentence, and that j^ardons were only granted upon the solicita- 
tion of the most well-known and respectable citizens of the counties from which said 
convicts were sentenced ; while, in many instances, pardons were granted to those only 
who had nearly completed the term of confinement imposed upon them, upon the 
recommendations of the officers and lessees of the penitentiary for good behavior, or 
on account of such jihysical disability as made them unfit to perform manual labor, 
and would have, had they been kept in further confinement, probably caused death. 
Where pardons were granted for good behavior, they took effect one or two days before 
the expiration of the term of confinement imposed in the sentence of the court. 
"Pardons have been refused in the following cases, to wit : 

" Murder, 10 ; manslaughter, 5 ; assault with intent to murder, 4 ; burglary, 4 ; horse- 
stealing, 3 ; simple larceny and other larcenies, 8 ; rape, 2 : assaults and assault and 
battery, 7); riot, 1 ; forgery, 1 ; cheating and swindling, 1 ; perjury, 1 ; robbery, 2 ; 
stabbing, 2; fornication, 1; adultery, 1; bastardy, 1; receiving stolen goods, 1; carry- 
ing concealed weapons, 2 ; inlaying and betting, i ; and other misdemeanors, 3. 
" Very respectfully, 

" R. H. ATKINSON, 
" Scct-etary Exeeutlve Department"'] 

Ansu'cr. I have not reason to suppose that that is incoiTcct. 
Question, Do you know the number of convicts in your penitentiary ? 
Answer. I am not able to answer that at persent. 

Question. Has not the number of convictions been much greater since the war than 
during your administration as governor? 
Ansiver, I think it has, for society has been more disturbed. 

Question. And the number of convicts in the i3e;iitentiary would be much greater ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Suppose the pardoning power was exercised upon the same general i)rinci- 
ples, the number of instances would still be greater since the war than before? 
Answer. I should say it would. 

Question, We have in evjidence before us ?>ne case where a negro man found a white 
man in bed with his wife, and he sought an opportunity and slew him ; he was 
aiTaigned, tried, convicted, and sentenced to be hanged. The governor commuted the 
sentence to imprisonment in the penitentiary for life. Do you know anything about 
that case ? 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. In your judgment would such an act subject the governor to unfavorable 
criticism ? 
Answer. I think not. 

Question. Do you think the administration of affairs in Georgia since the war, say 
from the time of reconstruction down to the present time, and the parties concerned in 
it, have had a*fair and candid treatment from the press of the State of Georgia ? 

Ansxcer. No, sir J I think not. I think no administration now has a fair and candid 
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treatment on tlie part of the opposition press in any of the States. I tliink there are 
unjust assaults made frequently by the opposition -pvess upon every administration, 
both State and Federal, democratic and republican. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. In every State ? 
Answer. Yes ; in every State. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. State whether the tone of the opiiosition press, as you term it, has not been 
peculiarly bitter, virulent, and denunciatory. 
Ansu'cr. Yes, sir ; it has, in many instances. 

Question. Inclined to make the most of every circumstance or complaint, and to 
impute improper motives ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I think it has. I think one of the worst signs of the times is 
that i^olitical presses are inclined to give so little credit to their opponents for good 
motives, and to countenance or practice misrepresentation for party success. 

Question. On the other hand, has not the Government in popular estimation been said 
to be composed of carpet-baggers, scalawags, and negroes? 

Answer. That phrase has been used by the opposition press and by popular orators. 

Question. The southern men in the Government declared to be unworthy by reason 
of their infamous character, the northern men by reason of their birth, and the colored 
men by reason of their race ? 

Answer. I would not say that a northern man is always regarded as unworthy by 
reason of his birth. 

Questi(Mi. I mean has that been the general tone and temper of the press ? 

Answer. That has been entirely too much so, I think. 

Question. Upon that subject I wish you would look over a statement I find in one of 
the Nashville papers upon the subject of carpet-baggers, and say whether it gives the 
statistics correctly or not. 

[The statement is as follows : 

''As to the carpet-bag members of the convention which framed the reconstruction 
constitution of Georgia, they were thirteen in number, while the whole membership of 
that body was one hundred and seventy-five, of whom thirty were colored men. Of 
these thirteen carpet-baggers, eleven were and are consistent members of Christian 
churches; and only two of the thirteen were given to profanity, intemperance, or the 
keeping of low company ; the other eleven were recognized as good citizens, of unex- 
ceptional habits, and abilities in every case fair, and in several brilliant. These thir- 
teen carpet-baggers numbered among them more total abstainers from the use of intox- 
icating drinks than did the entire remainder of the convention. 

''The legislature of Georgia, elected in 1868, has been sharply criticised as grossly 
corrupt. Of its two hundred and fourteen members, but seven have become residents 
of the State since the war, and six of those seven ' ca^i^et-baggers ' are moral and 
religious men. Yet we have often heard it charged that this (as is alleged) corrupt 
legislature is controlled by ' carpet-baggers.' And the lobby, by which the legislature 
is infested, contains but one prominent 'carpet-bagger;' and that one, suliiciently 
notorious, has never, so far as is known to the writer, voted the republican ticket, or in 
any way contributed to its success. Not one of the State officers (unless, indeed, we 
except the State superintendent of education, who is an appointee of the governor) is 
a ' carpet-bagger.' Of the members of the Fortieth Congress elected in Georgia, two 
were 'carpet-baggers' — both Christian men,. and doing honor to the churches with 
which they were connected, by an upright life and a steadfast regard for the rights of 
others. In the Forty-first and Forty-second Congresses, no ' carpet-bagger' from Geor- 
gia held a seat. As for county offices, not ten of them in the whole State are or have 
been filled by the class in question ; and from the judiciary they are expressly excluded 
by the terms of the State constitution, which requires a residence of five years as a 
qualification for judges, and State's attorneys, or solicitors. I might add that 'carpet- 
baggers ' and negroes together have never numbered one-sixth of the legislature of 
Georgia."] 

Answer, Well, sir, I could not say ; I do not know whether the extract is true or not. 
I do not know how many members of the convention were, in the proper sense of the 
term, carpet-baggers. I should suppose, probably, not a larger number than about the 
number here stated. I did not take any pains to inform myself at the time about their 
habits or their places of birth. I could not give you an answer on that subject that 
would be in any way positive. 

Qmsiion, I supposed that perhaps the most you could do, unless you had examined the 
matter critically, was to say whether this article was truthful rather than whether it 
was true ; that it was substantially correct rather than mathematically accurate. 

Ans\eci\ I could not say it was untrue, for I do not know the fact. 
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By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Will you look at this statement in this paper ? 

" A High Compliment from a Radical Source.— The Cincinnati Commerciars 
Nashville correspondent (H.V.Redfield) in a late letter pays the 'traitors' and 'rebels' 
of the South the following compliment : 

^' The southern people loathe a man who uses a puhlic office to enrich himself. What- 
ever may be their faults, they are honest. They do not worship the almighty dollar to 
the extent of bartering away their honor for it. 
^ '• The old southern hre-eating democrats, we are taught, were wicked men ; and 
wicked they were, about some things, but they did not use their offices to lill their 
pockets. They did not form rings to make money, or establish gift enterprises. This 
old-fashioned honesty, this abhorrence of anything that looks like prostituting public 
offices to private gain, is as abhorrent to the southern people now as it ever was, and 
probably more, for they have been called upon since the w^ar to have considerable 
experience with that sort of thing, and to know it is not to love it, especially when it 
is done at their expense. For the past six years the Southern States have been con- 
verted into an arena of robbery, presenting a spectacle of fraud and corruption perhaps 
unexampled in the history of the world, yet the southern-born men have had bat 
little to do with it. Your true southerner, if he has sense enough to get an office, has 
too much honor to steal. In all my experience as corresi)ondent of the Commercial in 
the different Southern States, I have found the worst thieves, the most insatiate rob- 
bers, to be northern men. There has been more stolen in South Carolina, or in Louisiana, 
since the war, than in all the Southern States put together, from the Revolution to 
1860. And the strangest thing about this whole business is that the greater the rogue 
the more intensely MoyaP he is, and for that, or the other reason, the higher in favor 
at Washington. If Hodge had been stationed down South, and had gotten up two or 
three Ku-Klux scares just on the eve of some election where the radicals were sore 
pressed, and thereby enabled them to carry the day, he would have been canonized in- 
stead of caged — though he had stolen $4,00O,O0O' instead of $400,000 of the people's 
money." 

Ansivei\ Well, I think in the main that article is correct. It purports to be by the 
Cincinnati Commercial Nashville correspondent. People condemn in unmeasured terms 
anything like fraud, peculation or corruption in office. We have had a class of north- 
ern adventurers, who came (}own from the Northern States at the end of the war and 
got into high positions that they could not have reached at home ; and they have had 
less regard for strict honesty and propriety in the administration of government than 
was formerly the case, so far as the expenditure of money was concerned. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Do I understand you to adopt the language of that writer ? 

Answer, No, sir ; I did not say any such thing. I said that in the main, I thought, 
the substance of his statement w^as correct, and I accompanied it with the explanation 
I desired to make. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Octolcr 31, 1871. 
CHARLES WALLACE HOWARD sworn and examined. 

The Chairman. This witness having been called at your instance, Mr, Bayard, you 
will please begin his examination. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. You are a citizen of Georgia ? 
Answer, Yes, sir ; a native of Georgia. 
Question. Do you reside here in Atlanta now ? 

Answe)'. 1 reside here a part of the time. I am the editor of an agricultural newspa- 
per, and I stay on my farm a part of each week. 
Question. What is the name of your paper ? 
Anstver. The Plantation. 

Question. Is it devoted to agriculture and to the industrial development of Georgia? 
Answer. Wholly and exclusively. 

Question. It has nothing to do with politics, national or State ? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. What was your profession ? 

Answer. 1 was a Presbyterian minister, for twenty-five years in the active discharge 
of the duty of pastor of the French Protestant Huguenot Church in Charleston. My 
health failed, and I left the active duties of that position. 

Question. Have you been officially connected with the agricultural societies of this 
State ? 
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Anstoe)*, Yes, sir; for twenty years. I am now the vice-president of the State Agri- 
cultural Society from our congressional district — the seventh district. 

Question. In that way you have attended the conventions of an agricultural charac- 
ter throughout the State, and given the subject your attention ? 

Ansicer. Very closely indeed ; perhaps more so than any other person in the State. 

Question. Supposing you would have valuable information, my desire is to obtain 
from you a statement of facts connected with the industrial development of Georgia 
since the close of the war, and to learn how your people had been occupied, and tiie 
results of their industry in rehabilitating the material condition of your State from 
the desolations of the war, and the disorders of society growing out of the revolution 
through which the State has ^lassed. 

Answer . I would prefer you would take up those topics seriatim, aa you wish informa- 
tion upon them. I can speak of the agricultural advanQement of the State. 

Question. Very well ; state what is her present agrichltural condition as compared 
with that of three or five years ago, and the progress made in that direction. 

Ansicer. It has been very wonderful. Directly after the war we were destitute of 
live stock and money, and of course we were despondent. Soon after the close of the 
war our society met in convention at Macon, and we determined to do all wo could to 
resuscitate the lost fortunes of the State. It commenced from that beginning, held its 
fairs, and now there are more than one hundred organized agricultural societies in the 
State. In the convention held at Rome in the month of August last they were repre- 
sented by four hundred delegates, embracing the moral and iutellectual wealth of the 
State. A finer body of men I have never seen assembled in Georgia, without any 
exception. As a result of those efforts the agriculture of the State has been very 
greatly improved, and I think it is now in a better condition than it ever was before, 
even previous to the war. In the section in which I live, which is the portion of the 
State northwest of this region, in the limestone portion of Georgia, there is now nothing 
visible but tl^e scars of the war. As an illustration I will state that one single house 
in the little village of Cartersville sold, last winter, §5,000 worth of clover-seed, in a 
region where clover was never grown before the, war. And seedsmen in this place 
during the past two weeks have been selling from $60 to $75 worth of grass-seed a day. 
I mention this fact because it is to us a new industry. It was generally understood 
that grasses, which are the basis of all good husbandry, would not grow in the South. 
If the rest of the State is suffering for the want of money, in that section it is com- 
fortable to say that while they have not much money they are not in debt. It has 
been found that clover and other grasses will grow in this section of middle Georgia, 
and they are being very extensively cultivated. In what is called the cotton belt the 
drawback is the uncertainty and unreliability of the labor we have to employ. Yet 
even with that the most extraordinary results have been produced, aud produced 
largely, I think, from the very indomitable energy of the people, who are not disposed 
at airto whine over the past, but to make the best of their situation. While fully 
one-half of the labor that we employed before the war is not now vavailable 

Question. What part of the labor is that ? 

Ansirer. 1 refer to women who will not work. 

Question. Negro women ? 

Answer. Negro women who will not work, and the great number of negro men who 
have concentrated in the cities. Women now w^ill not, to a great extent, pick cotton, 
which is a woman's work ; they have the idea that, since their emancipation, they 
should live very much like ladies, and consequently they will merely take eare of their 
own households and do but little or no work out of doors. Yet uotwithstandiug that, 
the cotton crop of last year was an enormously large one, even Avith these disadvan- 
tages of labor. I account for that, as I have said, by the resolution of the people, the 
use of improved implements of agriculture, which have been largely bought, and the 
great expenditure of money for fertilizers. Last year the State of Georgia exi)ended 
ten millions of dollars in commercial manures, one-fifth of the whole amount expended 
by Great Britain for manures. The statement was made in my paper and doubted, 
but I obtained the certificate of the superintendent of the State of conmiercial manures, 
which gave me the details of that fact, which is a very astonishing one. 

Question. Is the area of cultivation increasing, or is there a more i^erfect cultivation 
of the land? 

Ansuei'. It is lessening rather than increasing, but the cultivation of that which is 
under the xdow is very much improved. 

Question. It is an improved cultivation, and not a more extended one ? 

Answer. Decidedly. I liave never known a period in the history of our State when 
so profound an interest was felt in the improvement of the soil as at present. At our 
convention at Rome, which I say was one of remarkable interest, there was nothing 
said about State or national politics, nothing in reference to the causes which have 
given so much disquietude. The one instance of a reference to our vexed condition 
was this : a resolution was introduced requesting the legislature to make a failure to 
perform the contract on the part of farm laborers a misdemeanor. Farmers have suf- 
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fered very much in consequence of negro men making contracts for the year, and in 
the midst of the contract gettiog angry for some cause, just or unjust, and leaving. 
That has been attended by very great embarrassments. That resolution was instantly 
voted down in the convention, on the ground that it was not just to the nesjro. Tha't 
was the only allusion during the session of that body, and showed the spirit of that 
body to deal even-handed justice to the negroes. 

QuesHon. In this development are you encouraged by the presence of citizens of the 
North, who have settled among you and become efticient members of your community ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, to a certain extent, not nearly so mucli; however, as w^e could 
wish. 

Question. Is it, then, the desire of your peojde that men should come from the North 
and incorporate themselves with your community, and assist you in these matters "i 

Answer. Yes, sir; I may mention, as an illustration, that, in ]Morgan County, in this 
Btate, there are now between forty and fifty northern families, who have moved there 
since the war. 'J'he leader of that movement, Captain True, was a Federal ofQcer 
during the war, and served with Sherman during his campaign. He and his associates, 
quiet citizens, can)e here. They came to mend their fortunes ; to avail themselves of 
the soil, climate, and products of Georgia. They have been cordially received, and 
Captain True was made a member of the executive committee of the State Agricul- 
tural Society, and is as much honored as any member of that body. If there has been 
any unpleasantness at all there, I have never heard of it. I have received assurances 
from a number of those gentlemen that they could not have been more kindly or 
respectfully treated auy where at home. Our people do not ask where a man comes 
from, if he comes into our community and is quiet. You will fmd rude men every- 
where. 

Question. And intolerant men everywhere ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you found, throughout the State, frequent cases of men who were in 
affluence prior to the war, and who have been deprived of their fortunes *by the results 
of the w^ar, and are now supporting themselves by manual labor, and applying them- 
selves to any laborious pursuit that will give them sustenance? 

Answer. I have; but I have regretted that the general tendency has been, on the 
part of those gentlemen, to embark in mercantile pursuits rather than in pursuits 
which involve any physical labor on their own part. But a great many cases have 
come within my own knowledge where young men who, previous to the war, were of 
good blood and fortune, and accustomed to atilneuce, when the war was over i)ulled olf 
their coats and took hold of the i)low handles, and have placed themselves now in a 
condition to be independent men. 

Question. Are the youth of Georgia now generally occupied in branches of material 
industry? 

Answer. There is too great a disposition to resort to professions and to mWcautile 
life; but there are very large numbers of our young men, a very large majority of 
them, who are employed upon farms and plantations, many of them occupied in manual 
labor, many of them directing the pursuits of the men they hire. 

Question. You have spoken of the agricultural i^rogress of your State ; let me turn 
to the other branch of the restoration of your fortunes, the building up of your towns. 

Answer. It has been marvelous ; you see in this place one illustration of it. Our 
towns have advanced in a most extraordinary degree since the war. Savannah has 
increased very greatly in population, and very greatly in Avealth, and in nuiterial 
industry. 

Question. In this connection, speak also of the increase of her commerce ; slie is your 
chief sea-port, I believe ? 

Ausiver. Yes, sir. Her commerce has been very much extended ; property is very high 
there; rents are very high, and a degree of prosperity is now prevalent in that city, 
much greater than in any other of our cities, with the exception of Atlanta. But in 
the other cities there has^beeu a very steady improvement growing up, through fac- 
tories which they arc establishing. Augusta has an enormous water-power, and is 
using it very advantageously to a very great extent. Some of the finest cotton facto- 
ries in the United States are to be found there. I think Mr. Senator Sprague x)ro- 
nounced the Georgia factory the very best conducted institution of the kind in the 
United States. Columbus, i suppose, has a larger water-power than auy other town 
in the United States. There is 300 feet of fall in the Chattahoochee River within a 
very short distance, I forget within how many miles. Faclories are being extended 
there very greatly, and they are now in full and most vigorous operation. 

Question. Do you find that northern capital is coming down among you and availing 
itself of these advantages ? 

Answer. To a certain extent. Gentlemen have brought -me letters of introduction, 
and they have been very much pleased, and have expressed a great desire to invest 
here, but they were uncertain as to the precise status of the country, and are hold- 
ing off. 
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Question. The political status of tlie country induces them to withhold their invest- 
ments ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; but in other instances they have made investments, and very hand- 
some ones. 

Question. Profitable to themselves ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 
Question. And to your people ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir; very much so. 

Question. What has been the development of your railway system? 

Ansiver. Well, the advance of our railway system has been very much greater than 
we have ever known before ; and it has been a surprise to us all. I believe that they 
are all yielding fair results to t]3eir stockholders. 

Question. Do you know the number of miles of new railway which have been built 
within the last three or four years ? 

Ansiver. I do not. 

Question. Have you tables of those statistical facts in regard to the industries of 
Georgia which you could furnish to this committee ? 

Ansiver. I think so, through the report of the comptroller general of the State. 

Question. I will ask you now whether those results which you have dctjiiled to this 
committee could have been accomplished except by a combined effort of the great masa 
of the people of Georgia? 

Ansiver. Certainly not. We have had politicians among us who have been disposed 
to be noisy, and to agitate the minds of the people with past issues, but they are not 
our representative men. I think the mass of the people of the State are concerned very 
little about other affairs than those of their own State, and are disposed to abandon 
everything else to build up the material and educational and moral interests of Georgia. 

Question. In regard to education, I would ask what has been the progress of your 
State in respect to building school-houses and things of that kind? 

Answer. We labor under an embarrassment not new, but perhaps inherent, and which 
must continue so for some years, as to the common-school system, which I suppose you 
refer to. Our collegiate institutions, both male and female, are all prospering. The 
educational interests which were interrupted by the war have all been resumed. Tlie 
sparseness of our population is the greatest drawback to a common-school system. It 
is a subject which- 1 have studied attentively at home and in Europe. I have examined 
the systems there, with the hope of being able to ascertain some system which might 
meet our wants; and that has been the great difficulty in our way. The only pos- 
sible method of attaining success in it is by a peri i^ate tic system, something like the 
Methodist circuit-riders, having a school for a week in one place, and then a school for 
a week in some other place. 

Question. That difficulty relates to all classes ? 

Ansu'h'. Yes, sir, in the country. In the towns our schools have been revived, but 
in the country that difficulty exists, and will continue to exist just so long as our 
population is as sparse as it is at present. 

Question. In regard to schools for that portion of your population lately in slavery, 
do you know of any disposition upon the part of the white people to give land and 
build school-houses, so that the children of the colored people can obtain instruction ; 
have you known cases of that kind. 

Answer. The colored people of Georgia are receiving more educational advantages 
than the poor whites. For a time, they had the earnest assistance of the Freedmeu's 
Bureau, and since that time northern aid has been extended to them. W^e have always 
been so poor that it was a very hard matter to educate our own children, and we could 
not take care of the children of others. The consequence is that the children of the 
poorer whites are in a deplorable condition, growing up in vice and ignorance. But 
the negro children have received these advantages of which I have spoken. 

Question. Does that matter of the education of the negroes meet the general sanction 
of all the white people of the State ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir, of the better disposed. Some foolish people may express dissatis- 
faction, but the most of the people understand this : the negro is here ; if he is 
ignorant, he wiU be vicious, and all we can do to make him a virtuous and intelligent 
citizen it is our duty to do. I have never known any objection to that. 

Question. Do you know of cases where land has been given by white gentlemen in 
the neighborhood as sites for colored schools ? 

Answer, I do not. 

Question. Are you acquainted with Colonel Alston, here in this neighborhood ? 
Answer. Very well. 

Question. Are you aware of the facts attending the donation of land and the erection 
of a colored school-house on his xuoperty ? 
Ansiver. 1 was not aware of that. 

Question. You say the general feeling of your people is one of encouragement 
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toward any effort to ameliorate the condition and the character of the negro popu- 
lation ? 

Ansicer. Decidedly. In regard to the fund which has been set apart for common- 
school education, it is understood, and not objected to at all, tliat the colored children 
should receive their fair and full proportion of the results of that fund. 

Question, In the ratio of numbers ? 

Answer. Yes sir. 

Question, The taxes of the State, I presume, are paid principally by the white classes ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question, And, of course, the negroes hold a very small fraction of the property in 
the State ? 
Answer. None at all, you may say. 

Question, The school-fund raised by your laws is distributed in the ratio of their 
numbers, and not in proportion to their contribution to the fund ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. My questions to you are general in their nature. Not having had any inter- 
view with you before this time, I have been unable to prepare any questions, and you 
have been unable to prepare any answers to them. But if there be any other facts 
tending to sliow how the people of Georgia have been occupied during the past three 
years, I would be very glad to have you state them. 

Ansicer. I think that the very best evidence of their occupation, and of the incorrect- 
ness of the representations which have been made of a certain degree of lawlessness of 
condition among our peo])le, is the fact, that if you look abroad through the State at 
this time you will find its agricultural products in proportion to the number of laborers 
employed, or who can be employed, for we have not been able to get enough. The results 
are larger than ever before. The State has built and is building more railroads than it 
ever did ; it is building more factories than it ever did ; it is building towns more rap- 
idly than it ever did. Its agricultural products are larger in proportion to the area 
cultivated than they ever were. And people who run about at midnight and are engaged 
in disturbances of one kind and another cannot accomplish any such results. The best 
refutation, I think, of the misunderstanding which has taking x)l ace in regard to our 
social condition is found in the fact of our material condition at this time. I have 
heard of disorders in the State, of Ku-Klux, but I have never seen one, and I never saw 
a man whoever saw one ; yet my acquaintance throughout Georgia is a very large one. 
I have known of organizations which passed under that name. However, I should not 
say organizations, for, from what I have heard of them, tliey are rather temporary asso- 
ciations, which have originated in parts of the country wliere, from the necessities of 
the case, there has been to a large degree an absence of law, and these people have 
combined and have punished offenders against morality, such as persons living in aduU 
tery, persons engaged in horse-stealing, and other classes of people whom the law 
does .not or cannot reach. These men, like the old regulators which we found in 
our newer States, where offenders cannot be reached by law, have combined 
to i>ut down this class of offenders, without reference to i^olitics and without reference 
to color. That is as far as this class of association has come within my hearing ; of 
my personal knowledge I have no acquaintance whatever with any of them. I have 
been informed that in other cases acts of violence have been committed by persons 
organized, whether temporarily or permanently I can only give my impression. As in 
this recent case in Madison, which was a very sad one, on the part of nobody knows 
whom ; but they took the life of that man, provoked by the preliminary threats of the 
negroes, as we are informed, that he would be taken out of jail, and the ends of justice 
thereby defeated ; and by the fact that the number of pardons by the executive of the 
State has been so large, and those pardons have been so indiscriminate, that measures 
of violence have been resorted to to prevent the apprehended escape of ijersons from 
justice. That is^liat I have understood in a great many instances. Apart from those 
instances of lawlessness, which I believe occur in every community, where mobs some- 
times get hold of men and take their lives for such offenses against society ; apart 
from those I may say, under oath, that I have never known the State of Georgia in a 
sounder condition as to morals and the execution of the laws than it is at the present 
moment — never. 

Question. You believe that her tribunals of justice, her courts and juries, are efficient 
to give justice to men of all classes, colors, shades, and opinions ? 

Ansicer. Perfectly adequate to do so, I think. There may be exceptional cases, l>ut I 
will make that as a general remark. / 

Question. Have you, as the editor of an agricultural paper, been conversant with 
the tone of the public x>ress throughout the Northern States of this country ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you, at different times, traveled in tbat section of the country? 

Answer. I was educated there, but I have not been there very recently. I was edu- 
cated at Princeton, New Jersey, at the theological seminary there, and previously in 
Massachusetts. 
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Question, You graduated from the theological seraiuary at Prioceton ? 
Jnsivir. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have not heeii in the North since ? 
Anstc€}\ No, sir. 

Question. Your knowledge of the North is confined to your reading of the newspa 
pers and the magazines of the country ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are you not, as an editor, called upon to have more than an average knowl- 
edge in that way ? 

A nswer. My exchange-list is quite large, and it has kept me pretty familiar with these 
things. 

Question. As a result of that ohservation, do you think the amount of crime in Geor- 
gia is greater in proportion to the amount of population than the average of crime in 
other States ? 

Ansicer. I think not. I will give yon an illustration of the security of life and prop- 
erty in one of the wildest portions of the State. Having some coal interest on" Look- 
out Mountain, I have spent a great deal of time there. That has generally heen con- 
sidered one of the wildest portions of the State ; in fact, in that militia district there 
was neither justice of the peace nor constable, owing to some oversight here of appoint- 
ment. The house in which I staid for a couple of months never had a lock on the 
door. I had a considerable sum of money with me, and I staid there without any pro- 
tection, and it was known that I was there with money. 

Question. Is that not quite a constant thing in the country surrounding us now? 

Ansice^\ O, yes, sir; I do not think we are in any more danger from violence or law- 
less acts of that kind than we ever were. 

Question. Do you think that safety extends to all classes of your people ? 

Answer. I think so. The negroes— and there is a very remarkable tiling about that 
which I w ould like to state before this committee — the negroes show their inherent 
vices, three of them, indolence, theft, and sensuality. Belore the war closed, w^hen it 
was thought that the negroes would be emancipated, all of us apprehended a repetition 
of the scenes of San Domingo ; but nothing of the kind has occurred. The negroes 
have been quiet and orderly, under very strong temptations to be otherwise ; terapta- 
tions not originating with themselves, but with a class of very bad men who came 
among them, and who endeavored to foster ill blood between the races for their own 
aggrnndizement. But those men had little brains and less principle, and the negroes 
soon saw through them. If they had been like members of the internationale, or of 
the commune — earnest fanatics — I think they would have done much harm ; but I think 
their power is very much at an 'end, and the result has been very different from what 
we feared. The negroes have been orderly and quiet, for the main part, to a wonderful 
degree. On the other hand, the conduct of the whites has been very different from 
what experience and analogy might have induced us to expect. Those people suddenly 
having been liberated, given the power to vote, to sit upon juries, and to hold office, it 
was very natural to suppose that the whites, as a mass, would have a feehng of the 
strongest animosity toward them. But it has not been so ; and, as a general mle, (of 
course there are exceptional cases,) the two races, in their intercourse with each other, 
have acted in a manner which no former experience would have led us to anticipate. I 
think that the negroes generally are going to their old masters, and their old 
masters are treating them with kindness and even-handed justice. I might men- 
tion one instance of a gentleman who cultivates about 10,000 acres of land in 
cotton and corn — 7,000 in cotton, and the balance in corn. He employs somewhat 
more than three hundred hands, and he has on his plantation a population of one 
thousand blacks. He tells mo that everything moves perfectly and smoothly; that 
they do not work as they used to, but with the exception of the increase of the blacks^ 
which was a large source of income to the former slave-holder, he thinks that his 
profit, on the whole, counting the interest on his former investment, is now larger 
from his plantation than it was before the war. He is an extraordinary man — Colonel 
Lockett, of Dougherty County, in this State. I suppose he is the largest cotton-planter 
in the South, and a man of very remarkable ability in the management of negroes. It 
we are undisturbed, I think the present course of events will lead to a degree of pros- 
perity that Georgia has never yet know^n. I was requested two years ago by the 
authorities of the Western and Atlantic Railroad to make an examination of the north- 
western part of this State, in respect to its resources in coal and iron. I did so, and 
was exceedingly surprised at the result. I have mentioned them to some Pennsylvania 
gentlemen, who considered them exaggerated and fabulous until they came out and 
saw for themselves, when they conceded that there had been no exaggeration at all. 
I i)ublished my report in October, and the legislature met very soon after. Before the 
rising of that Icgislatule there w^ere four railroads chartered to tap those coal and iron 
regions. There were too many : they were in conflict with each other, and nothing 
has been done, or will be done, until there has been a compromise. But it shows the 
tendency of the minds of our people in that direction. Money that was heretofore- 
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occupied in tlie purchase of^ slaves now goes to manufactures and the development 
of our raaterial resources of every kind. 

By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. Is not the great and gratifying improvement in the industries and material 
condition of Georgia since the war very largely attributahle to the change in its system 
of labor? 

Answer. I am inclined to doubt that, although it looks as if the result was produced 
m that way, and I have no doubt that that has had some effect. But I rather Ihiuk 
that our former slow progress was dependent upon the way in which we used our 
labor, rather than on the lajjor itself, confining it exclusively to the cotton crop, with 
its exhaustive process. 

Question, Bid Georgia, in any former time, make equal progress in the same period of 
lime? 

Answer. I think not. 

Question. You think, then, that its lack of prosperity was not inherent in the system 
of slavery, but because that slave labor was badly managed ? 
Answer. That is my idea. 

Question. Has not the prosperity of Georgia since the war been greatly aided by capi- 
tal and immigration from the Nortli? 

Anstcer. Our towns have been aided very materially by that capital ; two or three 
localities have been so aided. 

Question. Would you have expected that infusion of northern capital and immigra- 
tion under the system of slave labor? 

Ansiver. No, I think not, because of the prejudice against it. 

Question Would you, under your former system of slave labor, have expected this 
great improvement in agriculture, as indicated by the use of machinery and of fer- 
tilizers of which you have spoken ? 

Ansicet'. I am afraid not, and for this reason : it was so easy, with our former system 
of labor, and so profitable to make cotton that it was difficult to induce the planter 
to cultivate grasses, or to employ his capital in any other way than in increasing his 
cotton interest. 

Question. Is not your increased prosperity also owing to the fact that since the war 
your labor has been more intelligent, and therefore more effective ? 

Answer, No, sir ; we have had the same labor that we had before ; there has been 
very little noi-thern labor or foreign labor in the State. 

Question, I will say, then, because that labor has been more intelligently directed ? 

Answer. Yes, I think that is the case. The farmer^ now have nothing but their 
lands; formerly the great investment was in slaves ; now the sole investment is in the 
land. They cannot now emigrate ; before they were almost a nomadic people, improving 
and removing. That cannot now be done, for which I am very glad. The farmer or 
planter in directing his labor now directs it not merely to an improvement of the 
crop, but to the improvement of his soil, and therefore to the advancement of the 
value of his estate. 

Question. Is it not best for the people of Georgia that the South and the North should 
become more homogeneous, and should assimilate more and more in their institutions, 
laws, habits, and interests ? 

Answer. I think it is. 

Question, Do you not believe that the tendency of affairs since the war has been to 
produce that state of things ? 

Answer. Do you mean 

Question. I mean to speak in general terms. 

Answer. I do not precisely understand your question. I wish to be perfectly accurate 
in my answers. 

Question. I will say very frankly that, at least, at first I wish to be very general 
in my questions. I will repeat the question : Do you not believe that the tendency 
of affairs since the war has been to produce the state of things I have indicated ? 

Answer, Do you mean public affairs? 

Question. I mean to include all affairs. 

Answei\ Well, I think not. 

Question. Do you not believe that they have become more and more assimilated in 
interests and habits ? 

Answer. I believe that they were very much disposed, earnestly disposed, to a greater 
community of interests, but I think that disposition has been checked by circumstances 
connected with the administration of public affairs relative to Georgia. 

Question. I will say here that it was no part of my purpose to refer to party politics. 
I supposed that you did not take much interest in party politick. 

An8W€7\ Very little ; I may say none at all, for I have no use for politics. 

Question, Well, notwithstanding all the matters to which you allude, Georgia has 
continued to make this great and very gratifying progress since the war ? 
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A77Siccr. Yes, sir ; Georgia has made this progress. And I will say this, that where 
very intelligent, wealthy northern men have come into a coinmnnity, the effect of in- 
terconrse with that class of northern men has been to produce a very kindly feeling 
not only toward them, hut toward the section from which they come. 

Question. You spoke of the unexpectedly good behavior of the negro, and, as I under- 
stood you to say, of the improvement in their condition and behavior. 

Answer. I mean as to the quietness of their behavior. I cannot speak of any im- 
provement. 

Question. Do you think the negro behaves quite as well as a freedman as he did as a 
slave ? 

Anstver. So far as any excess is concerned that is true, but not as regards industry 
and a disposition to accumulate property. 

Question, You spoke of the vices to which he is subject — indolence, theft, and sensu- 
ality ; are not those vices such as would be very likely to be induced, and one may 
say cultivated, by the condition of slavery to which he wais previously subjected ? 

Anstver. No, sir. Those vices have greatly increased since the abolition of slavery. 
Before the abolition of slavery the planter had a degree of restraint upon his negroes, 
which, perhaps, in the preponderance of cases was exerted sometimes from jihilan- 
thropic motives, and sometimes from interested motives, to produce sensuality, but, of 
course, to prevent theft and indolence. Those restraints have been withdrawn. And 
as an illustration of the tendency to one of those vices, I will say that a large propor- 
tion of the negro women are diseased. 

Question. You spoke of Colonel Lockett, a large planter; you say he has no difficulty 
with his colored labor, or at least he says that, leaving out of consideration the income 
from the increase of his former slaves, his labor is now better and cheaper than before, 
and that he makes more money from his labor ? 

A nswer. He makes more money, not that his labor is any better. He thinks he makes 
more than he would have done, counting the interest on the investment, and throw- 
ing out the increase of his slaves. 

Question. You would not, as a general rule, expect a slave to be more industrious than 
he was compelled to be ? 

Ansiver. No, sir ; of course not. 

Question. And you would expect a slave to think he was justified in taking even for 
his own use, and quietly if not secretly, the products of his labor to some extent ? 

Ansiver. They generally had that in abundance for all their wants ; if they did not have 
it, I would expect that they would steal it. 

Question. And you would expect that a large population without education, and 
without any laws protecting them in their domestic relations, without any legal mar- 
riage, and living in a state of concubinage, would be sensual ? 

Answe)'. Yes, sir ; to a certain extent, certainly. 

Question. And you say they have become more sensual since the war ? 
Answer. That is my impression. 

Question. Is that the reason that we see so many half-breeds down south ? 

Ansicer. You do not see so many since the war. Of course there is not time for any 
of them to advance much, but there was a deplorable degree of sensuality before the 
war. 

Question. In the direction to which I allude ? 
Ansive7\ If you could determine that result by color, I think you would discover in 
New York and Philadelphia about the same results of sensuality. But in this case, 
wherever there was that kind of vice, it showed itself in the complexion. 

By Mr. Scofield : 

Question. Thus involving sensuality in both races where shown by color ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir, of course. 

By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. I will ask this question : About what proportion of the white people of 
this State outside of the cities cannot read and write ? 

Answer. I cannot inform you ; but a very much larger amount than ought to be the 
case. 

Question. Will you agree with Governor Brown in saying that a very large propor- 
tion cannot read and write of those to whom I allude ? 
Answer. Do you mean 

Question. I mean of the white population outside of the cities ? 

Answer. If you will confine it, as I sui)pose Governor Brown must certainly have 
done, to the laboring classes, the hireling classcs,^because there is nobody except in 
those cases who cannot read and write. 

Question. About all of those cannot? 

Ansiver. A very large proportion cannot. 
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Question. Now, in respect to sensuality, for instance, how do yonr nfcgroes compare 
with that ignorant class of white population? 

Ansive7\ O, there is a vast cliflference. As a class, those people are very pure in their 
habits, more so than any peasant population I have ever seen. ' ^ 

Question. Is it not true that since the war the negroes are assuming and maintaining 
domestic relations with reasonable fidelity and regularity ? 

Answer. I do not know that there has been any external change in that matter, so 
far as I have had an opportunity of observing. 

Question. I will follow out the suggestion of my friend the chairman ; it appears from 
much evidence that we have taken hero that very many of the raids upon colored peo- 
ple by these diguised bands have disclosed the fact that their victims were found in 
bed with their wives and their little children around them, where they lived in organ- 
ized and regular families. Is that pretty generally the condition of the colored popu- 
lation through the State ? 

Answer. I think they are generally found in families, in organized families. 

Question. You have spoken of the difficulty of maintaining common schools. 

Ansivei'. If you will allow me, before you pass to that point, I will make a statement 
with extreme regret, for I was born among the negroes ; my earliest attachments were 
among them ; one of the earliest things I can remember is my old nurse who loved mo 
and attended to me as a mother would have done. I have felt from youth a profound 
interest in that race. I was among them long before the war ; I was perhaps the super- 
intendent of the first colored Sunday-school in the State, when I was a boy in college 
at Athens. Up to that time the negroes had been allowed to read. About that time 
what were called the Walker pamphlets — which perhaps may have escaped the recol- 
lection of you gentlemen, for that was a great while ago, upwards of forty years ago — 
the Walker pamphlets from Boston were circulated through the post-office. They were 
documents of a very strongly incendiary character, teaching the negroes that it was 
their right to rise and take their masters' lives in order to obtain their freedom, &e. 
When those pamphlets came there was a very great excitement in the State. A band 
of men in Athens determined to suppress this negro Sunday-school, of which I was 
superintendent. Wc received advice of that intention, and the teachers armed them- 
selves with the intention of defending themselves in the prosecution of what under 
the law was then a right, the right to teach the negroes to read. They, liowever, did 
not come. In speaking of the circumstance afterwards in Princeton, Mr. Courtland 
and Mr. Van Rensselaer said that we were fulfilling the apostolic injunction in having 
taken the stand we did until the law allowing the negroes to be taught to read was 
repealed. The cause of the repeal of those laws was the circulation of those pam- 
phlets, because it was considered dangerous that the slaves should be allowed to read. 
I may remark in passing that I have no doubt if our troubles had not occurred, laws 
would have been passed allowing the negroes to learn to read, for a great many of us 
had them very close to our hearts, and laws would have been passed materially modi- 
fying the condition of the negroes. Those laws would have related ehiellj' to the 
marriage relation, the permission to learn to read and write, and such a connection 
with the soil as would render it impossible for the owner to displace the laborer. Those 
w^ere the principal features of the laws wo contemplated j but those difficulties came 
on and that passed away. 

Question. The slave-holders thought their system could not stand the attacks of highly 
enthusiastic men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. It would not stand the maxim, that "there is no danger of error when 
truth is left free to combat it 

Answer. It depends very much upon the way in which truth is used. The people did 
not at all fear the ultimate result of such pamphlets as those, but they feared the 
occasional outbreaks that might be induced by them. 

Question. I understand from you that your life has been devoted to philanthropic 
I)ur6uits ? 

Answer-. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are you in favor of a system of free common schools, so far as practicable, 
in the State of Georgia ? 
Amwei\ Perfectly so. 

Question. To what extent are there schools established in the country districts of 
Georgia f 

Answer. Those districts are deplorably destitute of them. 

Qiiestian. There are no systems of common schools established ? 

Anstve)\ None whatever in operation. The last legislature adopted a system of free 
schools, and a commissioner of common schools was appointed. But the law was 
deemed quite a defective one, and it has never gone into full operation, both from 
defects in the law and from the unwillingness of the people, in their present impover- 
ished state, to submit to the unequal taxation. 

Question. You hope speedily to see the time come when they will do that ? 
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Answer, Certainly. I wish to make another remark in the connection I was speak- 
ing just now. I spoke of my interest in that race, and it has been a life-long interest. 
We had in Georgia a gentleman whose name may be familiar to some of the persona 
here present ; the Rev. Charles C. Jones, a man most erpinent for his philanthropy and 
for the high order of his intellect. That gentleman was a Presbyterian minister ; he 
devoted himself for a number of years of his life to the education of the blacks ru 
Bryan County. He was assisted by an Episcopal minister there, and by a very admi- 
rable philanthropic family by the name of Clay, one of whom married Mr. William R. 
Gray, of Boston. They spent their winters on their plantation and not only had a Sunday 
school, but during the week one of the ladies of the family devoted herself to teaching 
a regular day-school for the negroes on the plantation. As I have remarked, Doct<T 
Jones gave up his whole time and his great abilities to that labor. He wrote catechisms 
and books of oral instruction. We all thought that the experiment of the advance- 
ment of the negro was there being made under more favorable circumstances than 
in any part of the country ; but I am sorry to say, I regret deeply to have it to say, 
that since the war those people have cast off the instruction of years, and have be 
come the most abandoned and profligate people down there. The very moral elevation, 
comparatively, to which they had attained seems to have sunk them but the deeper. 

Question, You spoke of the negro population having made great progress in the way 
of education since the war? 

Ansioer, I did not say progress, I said there are greater facilities of education now, 
and there are more of them going to school. 

Question, Do you not thiuK they have exhibited a greater eagerness to learn since 
the war than the uneducated white population ? 

Answer, I do, most decidedly, and for this reason : the white population always have 
had the privilege of learning to read, while the negro population have been excluded 
from it, and they have been eager to avail themselves of a newly-found privilege. 

Question, Will you give a reason why you say, what is undeniably a fact, that the 
negro population is very much disposed to leave the country districts and to assemble 
in the cities ? 

Answer, It is because of the inherent love of the negro for a crowd, for shows, for 
amusement, and for opportunities of making a precarious living by occasional jobs 
when they may be idle at other times. 

Questim, Has it not been, to some extent, the result of the treatment they have 
received ? 

Ansioe}\ O, I think not. 

Question. You mean by that, so far as you know ? 
Answer, I say so far as I know. 

Question, You now have high and sanguine hopes of the future of Georgia ? 
Answer, Most decidedly, provided no unforeseen circumstances occur to prevent it. 
Question, Provided you are not harmed and prejudiced ? 

Ansioer, If events follow the course they are now pursuing I think the future of 
Georgia is brighter now than it ever has been. 

By the Chair^nian : 

Question, If the course of things for the last three years continue the future of 
Georgia will be very brilliant ? 
Answer. I think so. 

Question. You are clergyman of the Presbyterian church f 

Answer, Yes, sir. I have not been in the active discharge of the duties of my pro- 
fession during the last fifteen years in consequence of an affection of the lungs. 
Question. How were you engaged during the war ? 
Answer, I was a captain in the army. ' 

Question, You told us that you have had a great interest in the welfare and general 
up-building of the negro race. How have you devoted yourself to their benefit and 
improvement since their emancipation ? 

Answer, Personally I have done very little, except wherever occasion offered for me 
to give them advice. But until they had a regular school in the village near me my 
daughters taught them regularly ; tailght both adults and children who were disposed 
to improve. • 

Question, Did they have a school ? 

Answer, Not a paid school, just a voluntary thing. 

Qiicsfion. What I want to know is whether it was a school or whether they taught 
them about the house ? 

Answer, I suppose we have on our farm now some two hundred persons, the majority 
of whom are negroes, and there were forty or fifty children who were the subjects of 
instruction. 

Question. And you daughters taught them ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 
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Question. What was the kind of iustrnction ; what were the subjects about which 
they gave iustructioii ? 

Anstcer. The very simplest ; they were prepared for nothing else ; their letters, spell- 
ing, and a little arithmetic and, writing.. 

Question. So far as you know, by whom have the colored schools in the State gener- 
ally been taught ? 

Ansicer, By northern persons. 

Question. How have those persons been regarded socially ? I speak of the teachers 
of colored schools, especially those coming from the North. 
Answer. Well, I think unfavorably. 

Question. Have they not been most rigorously and seduously excluded from what 
you call society ? 
Answer. The females have been. 

Question. Do you not know that among those females, as you call them, who came 
down hero to teach colored schools, there were many highly educated, highly culti- 
vated, accomplished ladies, of good northern families, who came down here to teach 
these people from the very highest sense of moral duty ? 

Ansiver. I know nothing of that, for I have never exchanged a word with one of them ; 
never happened to meet one. 

Question. In all the State ? 

Answer. I never happened to meet one of them. There are very few in Georgia, and 
Ijone in my section of the country. 

Question. You have never made it your business to inquire what sort of persons they 
were, or what their characters were ? 

A7iswer. No, sir, I have not. 

Question. Was it not enough to brand any female, as you call her, that she was a 
teacher of a colored school, no matter what may have been her personal character, her 
attainments, or her social standing at home, and to exclude her from what your people 
call society ? 

Answer. The fact of their teaching negroes did not exclude them from societj^, for 
my own daughters taught negroes and did not suffer in consequence of it ; but there is 
a very different condition, socially, in the estimation placed upon northern and southern 
women at the South. 

Question. Please explain that. 

Answer. I mean this: Among men the question is never asked. A man comes hero 
and establishes himself among us, and the question is never asked where does he 
come from, if he attends to his own business and is a good citizen. But among the wo- 
men there is not that same feeling. Our women say that during the war, when we men 
were shot at we had a chance to shoot back again, but tlAt they were compelled to 
endiue in silence the indignities and deprivations, the memory of which they have not 
forgotten ; and they are not inclined, unless in special cases where letters of introduc- 
tion are brought, to look favorably upon even ladies from the North who come out 
here, so far as their social relations are concerned. 

Question. You think that is the general feeling among your ladies ? 

Answer. Undoubtedly. I think the feeling is very different among the women from 
what it is among the men. The one relation is a business relation, the other is a social 
relation. 

Question. And they hold the northern ladies responsible for what they themselves 
suffered during the war ? 

Answer. Well, they let them alone ; they do not disturb them. I was called on to 
write an article on the condition and resources of Georgia, for the Patent-Office report 
of 1867, which I did very fully. In view of the prevalence of the fact to which I have 
referred, in urging northern people to come out here and avail themselves of the advan- 
tages i)resented by this State, I have advised them to do as gentlemen in jMorgan 
County have done, as they did in Liberty County before the Revolution — to come in 
colonies ; to bring their own society with them, because if tbey come in isolated fami- 
lies the ladies could not expect to receive the courtesies to Avhich they were entitled. 
, Question. Do you suppose a man of self-respect and conscious worth w(mld bring his 
money, much less his family, his wife and children, into a community where he would 
be made to feel that he Avas umvelcome, or that they would not be receiv ed on equal 
terms ? 

Answer. If I were in his place I should not do it, unless I brought my own society 
with me, and was in that way independent of those here. 

Question. Are not such persons who come into your conmiunity made to feel in a 
thousand ways, on the street, in the church, and everywhere else that they are unwel- 
come? 

Answer. Northern men ? 

Question. Northern men and northern women. 

Answer. I think not. I have never known an instance of rudeness to either a north- 
ern man or a northern woman, who was entitled to courtesy ; I mean of positive rude- 
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ness. As I have remarked, among the men this question of birth is not raised, and 
among the ladies they are simply let alone. 

Question. Perhaps you recollect an instance where a man was by the wayside and 
some other men came along and passed by him on the other side. Tlaat, perliaps, may 
not bo regarded as rudeness, but still it would be very annoying and humiliating, 
would it not ? 

Answer. If those people were sick and afflicted, our ladies would not pass by on tbe 
other side. 

Question. Now, with regard to the negroes of whom you have been speaking, do you 
think it would have been better for them had they remained in slavery ? 
Answer. The negroes? 
Question. Yes, as a race. 
Answer. I think so, most unquestionably. 

Question. Do you think it would have been better for tho white people had the ne- 
groes remained in slavery ? 

Answa: That is a very difficult question to answer; it is a problem very hard to 
solve. About the negro I have no doubt. 

Question. You think it would have been better for the negro to have remained in 
slavery ? 

Ansicer. I do. 

Question. How do the negroes themselves regard it? 

An8im\ In the mass they consider that they have gained a great result, but I have 
met many instances in which they say they were much better off before. 

Question. A man's happiness or nnhappiness, his good or ill condition^ depends a 
great deal upon his own feelings, does it not ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. A man who feels happy is happy ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Suppose the people of Georgia had the whole question at their own disposal, 
without any hindrance of any kind from any outside pressure, moral or legal, suppose 
tho question was submitted to them as a practical question, to be decided as any other 
practical question, would they or not re-establish slavery ? 

Answer. I do not think the idea would be entertained by any sensible people at all ; 
they would not think of it. 

Question. Why not ? 

Ansiver. Because it would not be possible. While it is very possible to bring a few 
Africans over in ships and let them gradually grow up in slavery, it would be utterly 
impossible to put such a number of persons back into slavery ; and if it was iiossible 
to do so, they would be sS disorganized that their labor would be almost useless. 

Question. You spoke of having been up about Lookout Mountain recently, and 
having found yourself entirely unembarrassed and in apprehensive of any personal in- 
security ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. Lookout Mountain is in Tennessee, I believe ? 
Answer, The portion of it to which I referred is in Georgia. 
Question. It is on the Tennessee line ? 
Answer. Where I was it was nearer Alabama. 

Question. Within the extent of your acquaintance or association have you kno\yn or 
heard of anybody being maltreated by bauds of disguised men at night ? 

Answer. In a single instance, while I was up on the mountain, I heard that there was 
a party of disguised men that came to one of those people who was living in adultery, 
and took him out and whipped him, and made him leave tbe country. 

Question. Then so far as you and your friends and associates are concerned, there has 
not been a single instance of maltreatment by disguised bands ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have you any reason to suppose that anybody else has been maltreated, 
unless it was somebody who had been livjng in adultery or committing some other 
violation of the laws ? 

Ansicer. I have never known, within my own knowledge, but one instance which 
occurred in my own county, of a negro who was killed by three men, who, I think, 
were partakers in the murder. The citizens immediately pursued themj caught them, 
put them in- jail, and they were tried at our court and condemned. 

Question. Where was that ? 

An8wef)\ In Bartow County, before Judge Parrott. That is the only instance that 
has come within my knowledge ? 

Question. Have you ever heard of any men being taken from a railroad train below 
here and put to death by disguised men ? 

Answer, No, sir. 

Question. You have said something on the subject of pardons by the governor 
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Have you personal knowleclfije of the exercise of the pardoDing power, and of the cases 
in which it has been exercised? 

Anstcer. Not in a single instance. I 6nly see the papers and read the ^proclamations, 
and hear what reliable persons tell nie of the number of cases. 

Quesiion, What have been the number of convictions for crime since the war, com- 
pared with those before the war ? 

An8%C€r. I think the number has been very much larger. 

Question. Do you know whether the convicts in your i)enitentiary have increased in 
number or not? 
Aimcei'. I think they have, very much. 

Question. Then if the pardoning power were exercised upon the principles and in the 
same proportion now as before the war, the actual number of pardons would be much 
greater ? 

Answer. O, yes ; I mean to say that the pardoning power has been exercised by our 
executive to a degree which we have never previously known, to such an extent as to 
be a subject of common conversation. 

Question. That was not my question ; do not misapprehend it. My question is this: 
Suppose the pardoning power were exercised upon the same principle and in the same 
proportion since the war as before the war, would not the aggregate number of par- 
dons be necessarily greater, because the amount of crime and the number of convic- 
tions have been greater ? 

Anstver. Yes, sir. 

Question. I have here, appended to a letter of the governor of this State to Mr. Sena- 
tor Scott, a statement purporting to be by the secretary of the executive department. 
I wish you would run your eye over it and see whether, so far as you know or under- 
stand, the statement is accurate. It is purely statistical. 

[The letter referred to is as follows : 

"fits Excellency Bufiis B. Bullock: 

Governor: In compliance with the request of your excellency, I have made a thor- 
ough examination of the records of the executive departmept touching the action of 
the department upon the subject^of pardons. 

" Prior to your inauguration, there was no analytical record kept of cases of this char- 
acter, and the only information that can be derived on the subject is the copies of or- 
ders announcing pardons scattered through the executive minutes. 

" From July 4, 1868, to July 4, 1871, a complete record has been kept, showing in full 
the application, the evidence, the recommendation, and the executive action in each 
case. 

" From this I ascertain the following facts : 
There have been during that term of three years pardons for — murder, 41, of which 
25 were pardoned before trial ; murder commuted, 15 ; voluntary manslaughter, 24 ; in- 
voluntary manslaughter, 7 ; assault with intent to murder, 36; burglary in the night- 
time, 41 ; burglary in the day-time, 11 ; simple larceny, 68 ; larceny from the person, 
1; larceny from the house, 14; larceny after a trust has been delegated, 5; other lar- 
cenies, 24 ; assault aud battery, 14 ; assault, 8 ; assault with intent to commit rape, 5 ; 
arson, 5 ; robbery, 8 ; stabbing, 3 ; cheating, 3 ; swindling, 4 ; incestuous adultery, 1 ; 
bigamy, 6; fornication, 3; adultery, 6; forgery, 4; x>erjury, 3; seduction, 2; kidnap- 
ing, 1 ; bastardy, 1 ; rape, 1 ; bribery, 1 ; compounding felony, 2 ; malpractice in office, 
1 ; aiding prisoner to escape, 2 ; road commissioner for neglect of duty, 8 ; intermarry- 
ing within Levitical degrees of affinity, 1 ; misdemeanors, 29 ; contempt of court, 1. 

*'Upon examination of the official record, 1 find that in many and in most all of the 
cases for murder, where a pardon has been granted before trial, the indictments there- 
for had been found before the late war, and some of them during the war, and that jus- 
tice demanded executive interposition in behalf of the accused, as, in many instances, 
some of the most material witnesses on the part of the defense have removed beyond 
the jurisdietion of the State and others have died, while in several other instances the 
State, on account of the absence of some of its most important witnesses, has failed to 
prosecute the cases after the indictments had been found, and cases of that character 
were in abeyance on the criminal dockets of the several courts for years, i)ostpoued and 
continued from term to term, greatly to the annoyance and detriment of the accused 
party or parties. In addition to the meritorious circumstances attending such cases, 
pardons of that character have generally been most earnestly recommended by the sen- 
ators and representatives of the districts and counties, together with the movst highly 
respectable citizens of the county or vicinity where the crime was alleged to have been 
committed, and, in some instances, by the officers of the court in which the indictmenr, 
was pending. 

"Of the 15 cases in which the sentence imposed was commuted from death to im- 
prisonment, 6 were commuted to imx)risonment for life, 4 to imprisonment for ten years, 
1 to imprisonment for five years, and 4 to imprisonment for one year. 

Of the 24 cases of voluntary manslaughter for which pardons have been granted, 
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one of the convicts served his full term, and was simply restored to civil rights, while 
the sentence of three others, on acconnt of the circumstances attending the commission 
of the olBfense, was commuted to one year imprisonment each — the shortest term of 
punishment prescribed by law. 

" I find, upon further examination, that many of the convicts pardoned of the offense 
of burglary in the night-time had served each from four to five years, in pursuance of 
their respective sentences, which in every instance was imprisoned for life, aud that all 
the pardons to that class of convicts were granted since the general assembly, in its 
wisdom, has deemed proper to alter and amend the statute reducing the punishment for 
burglary in the night from death or imprisonment for life to imprisonment for a less 
period. * 

"In the case of the person pardoned of the offense of incestuous adultery, pardon was 
recommended by the judge of the superior court before whom the convict was tried, 
on the ground that he had been sufficiently punished, having nearly served out his full 
term. 

While several of the pardons granted for the offense of siini)le larceny were for 
horse-stealing, yet most of them were in such cases where by the law the act committed 
is recognized as a misdemeanor only, for which the punishment generally imposed 
varied; as, for instance, in some cases imi)risonmeut in jail, in others imprisonment aud 
a fine, and in others work on the public works and a fine, or, in some cases, all of these 
punishments, as the judge presiding at the trial, in his discretion, deemed proper. In 
many of these cases, where the prisoner was too poor to pay the fine imposed, that 
alone was remitted or reduced to a smaller amount. In many of the cases where par- 
dons were granted for the offenses of assault with intent to murder, assault aud battery, 
stabbing, &c., it was generally upon the recommendation of the prosecutor in the case, 
the party injured by the commission of the offense. Among the 29 cases of misde- 
meanors for which pardons were issued, I find most of them to be for using opprobrious 
words, enticing and decoying servants to leave employer, riot, vagrancy, &c. 

^^As a general thing I find that nearly every one of the i)erson8 pardoned served some 
part of the terra of his sentence, and that pardons were only granted upon the solicita- 
tion of the most well-known and respectable citizens of the counties from which said 
convicts were sentenced; while, in many instances, pardons were granted to those only 
who had nearly completed the term of confinement imposed upon them, upon the rec- 
ommendations of the officers and lessees of the penitentiary, for good behavior, or on 
account of such physical disability as made them unfit to perform manual labor, and 
would have, had they been kept in further confinement, probably caused death. Where 
I)ardons were granted for good behavior, they took efiect one or two days before the 
expiration of the term of confinement imposed in the sentence of the court. 

" Pardons have been refused in the following cases, to wit : 
Murder, 10; manslaughter, 5 ; assault with intent to murder, 4 ; burglary, 4; horse- 
stealing, 3; simple larceny and other larcenies, 8 ; rape, 2; assaults and assault and 
battery, 7; riot, 1; forgery,!; cheating and swindling, 1 ; perjury,!; robbery, 2 ; stab- 
bing, 2; fornication, !; adultery, !; bastardy, 1; receiving stolen goods, !; carrying 
concealed weapons, 2 ; playing and betting, 1 ; and other misdemeanors, 3. 
"Very respectfully, 

^ R. H. ATKINSON, 
Secretary Executive Department,^^'] 

Ansicer, In referring to the subject of pardons by the executive, I referred to them, 
whether the allegation be true or not true, as the basis upon which many of these vio- 
lent acts have been committed. It may be that the extent of these pardons has been 
exaggerated ; but these people have believed that the oflenders would go free, and 
that in many cases has been the motive of their action, rather than any other cause 
whatever. I know nothing personally of this whole subject of pardons. I had to take 
my information as I received it from persons in whom I can place confidence. 

Question, The only instance I can recollect, of which we have had an account of 
a pardon being given, was of a negro whose name is somewhere in the evidence ; I do 
not remember it now ; I think his name and the locality of his crime are given, neither 
of which do I hax^pen to recollect at this moment. The" negro man had found a white 
man in bed with his wife, and sought an opportunity and slew him. He was tried, 
convicted, aud sentenced to be hanged, but his punishment was commuted to impris- 
onment for life. Do you think a case of that kind would be censurable, from that 
state of facts ? 

Answer. Well, I should think not. I should think if anything would justify a man 
in killing another it would be such facts as those. 

Question. If a white man had done that, would ho have been punished at all ? 
Ansicer. I think not. 

Question. If a white man had found a negro under similar circumstances the comu- 
nity would have justified him in taking the negro's life, even by the most cruel and 
barbarous torture, would they not ? 
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Ans2i'e}\ I think that the offense would not be tolerated in any State of the Union. 
If a ujan fonnd another in bed with his wife, and should take his life, I do not think he 
would be blamed. I suppose similar circumstances have occurred in the North, and 
the man has not been punished. 

Question. You say that sensuality among the negroes has been on the increase since 
the war. Do yon mean sensuality among themselves inter se, or. sensualit^y between 
the white race and the colored race ? 

Answei\ I think it has diminished very greatly between the w^hite race and the 
negroes, for this very obvious reason : in case of offspring being the result of such in- 
tercourse on the part of a white man with a negro w^oman, the white man would be 
bound now to sux3port that offspring. Among the negroes no such obligation can be 
enforced, for if a child is sworn to a colored man there is no way by which you can 
make him support that child ; and you cannot put him in jail, because that would be 
an expense to the county. This subject is one we have frequently under our consider- 
ation, and we do not know what to do with it. 

Question, In what particular form does this sensuality of the negroes to which you 
have referred exhibit itself? You say it has diminished between the two races ? 

Answer, I think that in regard to themselves, I must be governed very much by the 
information I received from medical men. They tell me that this vice is so common, 
particularly in cities, that, as I have already remarked, a very large proportion of the 
Qegro females are very seriously diseased. 

Question. Then if it has diminished between the races it must have increased among 
the black people themselves ? 

Answer, It has. And in connection with that, so far as I have been informed, I fear 
that means of destroying offspring have very greatly increased. Under the old system 
it was an exceedingly difficult thing on our larger plantations to prevent infanticides ; 
the mistress of the plantation had constantly to interfere to prevent children being 
smothered, or something of that kind, at birth, even when the mothers did not 
have the expense of rearing them. But now the females among the negroes have be- 
come demoralized to such an extent that that vice is very much increased, because, as 
they are now, they would be compelled to support the child, and that they do not 
wish to do. 

Question, Do the negroes confide in you now, and have they done so since the war ? 
Answer. All that I have been thrown into anything like a familiar connection with 
I think do. 

Question, Do you i^hink if they had been whipped, outraged, and set upon by lawless 
bands, they would come to you and make complaint ? 
Ansiver. O, yes, sir. 

Question, Have any such come to you ? 

Answer, No, sir ; because no such instance has occurred within my knowledge. 
Question. You are weU known here as an editor of a paper ? 
Ansiver, Yes, sir. 

Question, Do you think if a negro had been outraged in his person anywhere in this 
State, he would come to you and let it be known to you, and make application to you 
for redress ? 

Answer, If he knew me rvnd knew of me he would be very certain to do it. 
Question. But as a matter of fact no one has done so ? 
Answer, No case has occuiTed within my knowledge. 
Question. You have never heard of one ? 

Answer. I have heard of them at a distance, but none have occurred within the scope 
of my acquaintance, except the one case I referred to in our county, where a man was 
murdered and the murderers were arrested, tried, convicted, and sentenced for such 
outrage. 

Question. Do you suppose the men who are engaged in these unlawful bauds would 
counsel with you, or let you know about it, would advise with you? 

Answer. No, sir ; I hav^ no idea they would, because it is illegal, a thiug which a 
person might wink at, as a matter of necessity, but yet he could not, of course, approve 
of it if presented directly to him. 

Question. What do you mean by " wink at, as a matter of necessity ?" 

Answer. I mean this, that there are a great many things in this world that we are 
compelled not to see, where there is no law, and vice exists, and men undertake to 
control and eradicate that vice by associations, to a certain extent illegal, but in their 
opinion justifiable under the pressure of circumstances. Those are cases in regard to 
which I used the expression ^' winked at." 

Question. Do you think there are any parts of this State where the law is inadequate 
for the suppression of crime ? 

Answer. There are a few parts, in the mountainous region, where the law in itself 
Is not, perhaps, inadequate for the suppression of crime, but where bad men, the class 
of men I have referred to, have so many means of obtaining false testimony, and 
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securiug their acquittal when charged, where the difficulties of having them con- 
demned are so great, where the population is so exceediugly s]:)aise, that you may 
say that, in those instances, th(5 administration of the law is defective, and there those 
men have taken it into their own hands. But the remark does not apply at all to the 
settled portions of the country, where, I think, the civil law is abundantly able to 
take care of all offenders. 

Question. I will read an extract from a letter I have just received : 
One poor old man from Union County comes to my camjD with a most piteous tale. 
The Ku-Klux raided upon him and his family, dragged them from their be^ds, whipped 
and maltreated him, and his wife, and children almost to the point of death, one of 
his little sons having since died from the effects of the treatment he received." 

Do you suppose such an offense as that, if it occurred, could be jjunished ? 

Ansicer. If it was not it ought to be, and I think it would be punished. I do not 
know the condition of things in Union County as constituting it an exception to the 
rest of the State. But if such an offense as that were committed in any portion of 
the State which is civilized, as I might say — for there are portions which are hardly 
so — such an offense would be most promptly punished by the law. In that wild, 
mountainous country, society is almost primitive in its condition, and, perhaps, there 
are cases occurring there where offenders go uuwhipped of justice. 

Question. Did you ever hear of a man of the name of Doctor Ayer, a member of 
your State senate, who was killed in this State ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the name is familial? to me. There were several cases of men 
killed. 

Question. You have no particular recollection of that case ? 

Answer. Not of the features of it ; my recollection is that there was such a man a 
member of the senate, who was killed ; but I do not recollect the circumstances. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. How many years ago was that ? 
Answer, Two, or three, or four years >ago. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Do yon recollect the killing of Senator Adkins ? 
Answer. I recollect that. 

Question. Do you recollect the killing of Mr. George W. Ashbnm ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you recollect the killing^of a colored man by the name of Walker, who 
went from here down into Southwestern Georgia as a political speaker ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I do. 

Question. Do you recollect the whipping of a colored man, a member of the legisla- 
ture, by the name of Colby ? 
Ansiver. I may have heard of it, but I do not recollect it now. 

Question. Do you recollect anything of the visiting and shooting of a colored man of 
the name of Ivey, a Baptist minister, atid the beating of his wife, who was the teacher 
of a colored school ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you recollect anything of the shootiug of a colored man by the name of 
Turner, who was elected to the legislature from Putnam County, who was shot in the 
town of Eatonton by his unsuccessful opponent at the eleotion ? 

Answer. I recollect the case, but I do not recollect the circumstances. I live very, fat 
from the locality of those occurrences. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. You mentioned that you had been in the army ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When did you enter the army, and under what circumstances ? 
Answer. I entered the army in 1862. 

By Mr. ScOFiELD : 
Question. Which army ? 

Ansicer. The confederate army. I was then liviug in Bartow County. It is proper for 
me to say, in explanation of that, that I was a sAVorn opponent of secession and received 
a great deal of severe censure for my opposition to it. But when the State seceded I 
felt it my duty to go with my State, from my ideas of paramount allegiance. When 
my section was threatened with invasion, I felt it my duty to take up arms, on the prin- 
cii)le that my house and family were to be destroyed, aud on the scriptural plea that a 
man who does not provide for his household is worse than an infidel. I sought to de- 
fend them, and to do that I served in the army during the war, at the same time carry- 
ing with me all the convictions I had when I entered the army. 
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By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. You have stated the fact that in an early period of your life you were en- 
gaged voluntarily in teaching negroes in Sunday-schools '? 
Anstcer, Yes, sir; while I was in college. 
Question, That was entirely voluntary upon your part ? 
Ansicer. Ye^, sir ; entirely bo. 
Question. And gratuitously so ? 
Ansicer. Of course. 

Question. At the time there was some opprobrium in the minds of some men connected 
with such a course ? 

Ansicei'. Yes, sir, and leading to the results of which I have spoken. 

Question. Since the war your daughters have taught negroes at your own house, both 
dhildren and grown people ? 

Ansivci'. Yes, sir ; and gratuitously, of course. 

Question. How many of your daughters were engaged in that ? 

Ansicer. Two or three of them ; I have four daughters, and they undertook it in order. 
That was continued until thej got a school at Kingston. Wc have one in our village, a 
mile and a half from us, which is taught by a colored man. 

Question. The origination of the system of teaching negroes there was with your 
daughters ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you found that the eagerness of the negroes to be instructed increased 
or diminished when it became lawful for them to be instructed ? 

Answer. Very much diminished. At first they appeared to belike children with a 
new toy, pleased with it. 

Question. With the novelty of the thing the desire has worn off? 

Ansicer. I cannot say worn off, but diminished. 

Question. You have spoken of the deficiencies of this people in some respects. Having 
been among them a great deal, I will ask you whether from your estimate of the men- 
tal power and moral qualities of the colored race you deem them reliable witnesses to 
facts that have occurred? Would you consider their testimony in a court of justice as 
reliable ? 

Ansicer. In a case where their own interests are concerned I should say not. They 
feel very little of the sanctity of an oath. 

Question. The sense of truth then is not particularly strong in them ? 
Ansicer. No, sir. 

By Mr. Scofield : > 

Question. If a negro were to come to you and give you the details of his having been 
whipped, scourged, and beaten the night before at his house, and told you that men 
came there in disguise and took him out and whipped him, and showed you his lacerated 
body, would you believe it ? 

Answer. If he showed me his lacerated body I would believe him. 

Question, If he gave you aU the details of the raid upon him you would not believe 
them? 

Answer, I would have to inquire into the facts. If he gave me the proof of a lacer- 
ated body, I vould believe him, and avenge him if in my power. 
Question, You would believe the wounds but not him? 

Answei\ Yes, sir. I would not positively disbelieve him, but I should want further 
proof. 

Question, Would you want him corroborated by one of the men who whipped him ? 

Answer. No, not that. I would want to ascertain the facts precisely as they oc- 
curred, in whatever way I might get the information. 

Question. You could not ascertain them in any other way, could you ? 

Answer. I could ascertain them by the proof of parties who might be present and 
not participate. 

Question. That might be possible, of course ; but generally a swarm of white men go 
into the houses and catch one or two negroes, according to the proof that we have 
here, and they do not call upon men of your principles and feelings and ijrofessious to 
act as witnesses, but they go in the night-time. 

Answer. I know that much, and I am sorry to say it, for there is not a person living 
who has a more kindly feeling toward that race than I have. But I am sorry to say 
that their tendency to untruth is so strong that we all have to be exceedingly cautious 
in receiving their statements. 

Question. Your extreme kindness to the blacks, I understand you to say, would lead 
you to re-enslave them for their own benefit ? 

Answer. Not now. I was asked the abstract question whether the abolition of slavery 
was for their own benefit or not, and I answered I thouglit it was not for their benefit"; 
but I would not agree to any attempt now to re-enslave them, because of the impossi- 
bility of so doing. 
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Qucsiion. But your kindness to the blacks would induce you to wish them hack into 
that better state of bondage ? 
Answer. I could wish it had not been interrupted. 
Question. For the j»ood of the blacks? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I suppose that almost all the blacks differ with you in opinion ? 

Ansive7\ Yes, sir; the majority do; though I have met a large number who have 
been perfectly satisfied that they were better off in their old condition. 

Question. The institution must have been a tolerably brutal one to have so brutalized 
them as that they should regret when their shackles were stricken off. 

Answer. It would have been if the parties concerned had been of your race and 
mine; but there is the difference. 

By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. Do you think the state of slavery was one tending to cultivate their truth- 
fulness and chastity ? 
Anstcer. Better than their present condition. 

Question. Do you think they were improving in that respect as a race ? 
Ansicer. I cannot say they were particularly. 

Question. Were they not becoming worse and worse every day they were in slavery I 
Ansicer. I do not know that they were worse. 

By Mr. Scofield : 

Question. You can do this justice, I think, to most of the white men of Georgia, to 
say that they do not coincide with you in that opinion. I have not seen a white man 
down here, democrat or otherwise, who has not said he was glad the institution of 
slavery was abolished. 

Ans^ver: I have spoken of the blacks entirely. I was asked the question also with 
regard to the whites, whether I considered that the abolition of slavery was better 
for the whites, and I declined to answer the question, because there has not been time 
for that. 

By the Chairman^ 

Question. Have you seen any negroes going about trying to find a master? 

Ansicer. They would hardly be so silly as that, because they could not find a master 
— I am wrong in that ; I have been asked by a negroc to purchase him for the rest of 
his life for $300. 

Question. What was he going to do With that $300 ? 

Answer. I did not ask him. 

Question. Have you been in the colored college near this city ? 
Ansicer. I have desired to go there, but I have not been able to do so. 
Question. How many pupils do you understand they have there ? 
Aiisicer. I know nothing of the institution. 

Question. Is it possible that a gentleman so friendly to the colored race as you are 
has never been near an institution of that kind, where the experiment of educating 
that people has been going on ? 

Answer. If you were in our condition here, pressed as we have been since the war 
with the necessity of day by day getting our daily bread, you would find that there 
were things apart from your daily avocations which you might desire to do, and not 
have an opportunity to do. 

Question. You have not been able to find the time ? 

Answer. I have not. I desired to attend their examination, but I have not been able 
to do so. 

By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. There is nothing disreputable, in the estimation of your white fellow citi- 
zens, in visiting such an institution ? 

Answer. Certainly not. Governor Brown, who was a witness here to-day, and other 
prominent citizens were there. 

Question. You did not fail to visit there from any such consideration as that ? 

Answer. I never allow such considerations to affect me at all. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Octoher 31, 1871. 
T. G. CAMPBELL (colored) sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. State your age, where you were born, where you now live, and what posi- 
tion you now occupy. 
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Ansiver. 1 am fifty-nine years old ; I was bom in the State of New Jersey, and I now 
live in Darien, Mcintosh County, Georgia ; lam a minister of the Zion Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

Question, Where were you durinoj the war ? 

Answer. 1 came to South Carohna the^ second year of the war — to Beaufort and Hil- 
ton Head. 

Question. When did you come to Georgia ? ' 
Ansice}\ In 1864. 

Question. AVhat position did you hold when you came here ? 

Answer. When I came down I came down as governor of the islands of St. Catherine^ 
Sapelo, Ossabaw, and other islands, my jurisdiction to extend upon the shore of the 
main-land as far as I could reach anywhere within thirty miles. 

Question. That was before the war had closed ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. After the close of the war and your magistracy had ceased there, when did 
you come upon the main-land of Georgia to live ; or, perhaps you were on the main-land 
all the time ? 

Ansiver. I was backward and forward ; on account of the rebellion my headquarters 
were upon the islands. I came on the main-land to make my residence in 1867. 
Question. What positions do you hold there ? 

Answer. I am now justice of the peace of the two hundred and seventy-first militia 
district. 

Question. Do you hold any State office ? 

Ansiver. I am State senator from the second district. 

Question. You are a member of the State senate at the present time ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. i 

Question. Did you canvass your district before the election ? 

Answer. Yes sir. 

Question. Did you have any difficulty in making the canvass ? 

Answer. Well, I had this difficulty, that everywhere I was threatened, no matter 
where I went, in my own district or in the adjoining district, because I was a repub- 
lican. They said I was a damned radical, and had no business Jo be making speeches to 
the negroes. 

Question. They were not willing to allow you to speak to those of your own race 
and color ? 

Answer. No, sir. At one place in Liberty County they swore that if I went there 
they would shoot me down on sight. I had made an appointment for a meeting there, 
and I said I would go. I went j there was a large body of people there. There were 
some threats used, but finally they concluded to let me speak ; that is, they went 
away. Some said I had no business to be there talking with negroes ; but the' negro 
people began to swear, too, and as they out-numbered the otliers three to one, the 
others left. I could not go into Tatnall County ; I found they had too many guns for 
me there. I went there, and I was poisoned. During the time of the registration I 
was taken out in the county. I was very unwell, and not expected to live, and stopped 
at a place to rest myself. There came about thirty to my room who said they were 
gentlemen j but some of them were a hard looking set. Some were quite gentlemanly, 
but their course was rather singular. I was lying upon a bed, and there were one or 
two sisters of the church fanning me, as they thought I would faint. I told them 
there was no danger of my fainting ; that I was subject to those spells, and that all I 
wanted was rest. Those gentlemen came there and inquired if that " nigger registrar " 
was not there. They were told I was there, and they came in and said to me that 
those white men had come, and they asked what I should do. I said that I would do 
nothing, and told them to ask them to come in. The room was about half the size of 
this room, and I am certain there were not less than twenty-five inside of the room, 
and a lot outside of it. They said I must make a speech ; that they wanted to hear a 
radical speech. I said, Gentlemen, I am too unwell to speak." Tney said, " You 
must speak ; get up and speak." One of those gentlemen was a member of the last leg- 
islature that we were expelled from. He was unseated when we came back and got our 
seats. He was a representative from Tatnall County. 

Question. When the colored men were reseated he was unseated? 

Answer. That is, he could not take the oath. He was amon^ the crowd in my room 
then, but I did not know it at that time. The way I found it out was this: I went 
into the house of representatives here one day when it was in session. I thought I 
recognized him as one I had seen somewhere before. I looked at him pretty closely, 
and he got up and said, Senator, how do you do ?" I said, " I am quite well." He 
said, " I am the member from Tatnall County ; do you recollect me ?" I said, I have 
a va^ue recollection of seeing you, but I cannot fix where I saw you." He said, "You 
recollect the afternoon that you spoke for us up in Tatnall ?" I said, " I recollect you 
now ; that was a singular transaction." 

Question. Go on and tell us what was done. 
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Anstver, They said they ^varlted me to deliver them a radical speech ; they urged me 
to go out. One of the colored men whispered to me, " You had better go with them." 
I said, " If you will help me I will go." I put my arm over his shoulder, and he sup- 
ported me out. He took mo to the piazza and helped me up on it, for I was too unwell 
to walk alone. I delivered some words of exhortation to the colored people first, and 
then to the white people, and exhorted them aU to do their duty to God and man. 
Question. What was done ? 

Ansivcr. They stood there and looked on, and I heard them whisper and say, "He isi 
almost gone." Another ono said, " Yes and then one said to me, " Ohl fellow, you can 
go back." Then this colored man helped me back into the house. Of the registrars 
who were with me, Mr. Pease is now^ in Darieu, and the other man is dead. Ho was a 
republican, and I say he was poisoned, and I believe it. 
Question. Where? 

Ansiccr. There, at that time ; he died, and I recovered. 
Question. What reason have you for believing that you were poisoned ? 
Answer. Simply from the consequences; before that I was perfectly well. I was 
taken with vomiting, and suffered a great deal with burning in the stomach, but I 
recovered. He complained to me of burning in his stomach. He drank some water, 
and asked me if I would not take some, and I said no. That water seemed to act upon 
him like a man who had been taking a great deal too much drink. He just seemed to 
sink, and presently fell against me (we were in the vragon together) and almost 
knocked me out of the wagon. He continued to get lower and lower, and that after- 
noon we got to Darien. I said to them, " I don't know what is the matter with this 
gentleman; he is getting worse and worse, and I think he is x)oisoned." Mr. Pease 
took charge of him, and took him to a boarding-house. About 8 o'clock at night he 
seemed to revive, and in the morning he walked about a few steps, and then died a 
few minutes after. No investigation was made, though I said I thought he was poi- 
soned, as I believe I was myself. Mr. Holeombe said that a lady told him that I would 
be poisoned. I was advised to go no further in Tatnall County, and I went no further 
for fear of poisoning or violence. 

Question. There was no examination ? 

Answer. No, sir ; and would not be upon anybody who died, unless it was as I have 
done in some other cases^ by a coroner's inquest called by myself. 

Question. After you were expelled from the legislature did you return home to 
Darien ? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 
Question. Where did you go ? 

Ansiver. Eight on to Washington, to represent the members who were expelled. 
They selected me and my son to go and represent them, and to try and keep out the 
Georgia senators. 

Question. When did you return to Darien after going on to Washington ? 
Ansicer. I returned immediately to Darien after returning from Washington. I was 
on North about five weeks. The second day after we were expelled I went on to Wash- 
ington. 

Question. After you were expelled and returned did you continue to exercise your 
office of magistrate ? 
Ansiver. I did, under continual threats. 
Question. Were you here last winter in the legislature ? 
Ansivei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. When did you then return to Darien ? 

Ansiver. Immediately upon the adjournment of the legislature here. It appears to 
me there was something that occurred immediately upon the adjournment of the legis- 
lature. There was some considerable excitement here ; I do not recollect now whether 
I went immediately to Darien, or whether I went to W^ashington. I would have to 
look at my diary to see about that. [After a pause.] I recollect now ; I went directly 
to Savannah immediately upon the adjournment of the legislature, and from there I 
went down to Darien. 

Question. Have you remained there ever since ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, with the exception of going to Washington last winter. I went 
there with regard to the Ku-Klux bill, to urge the passage of that. W^e were fearful to 
' have the State go into the Union without the General Government held some means to 
control the action of the State in ease they should try to drive us out of the different 
counties, which we were fearful of. 

Question. Has any attempt, to your belief, been made upon your life ? 
Ansiver. Certainly. I believe as I sit here before you to-day, and as I have laid my 
hand on that book, [pointing to the bible,] that I would not have been alive to-day if I 
had not come away at the time and in the way I did come. 
Question. What makes you think so ? 

Ansiver. Simply for the reason that threats were made by parties, and from notes that 
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I received before going to Darien, after comiag from tlie Columbia convention. I did 
not stop in Savannah. 

Question. Give dates as near as you can. 

Ansiver. I went to the Columbia convention on the 17th of October. The convention 
met on the 18th of October, at 12 o'clock, and I went there the day previous. On Suu- 
day, which I think was the 21st, I preached there in the morning at the Methodist Epis- 
copal church, and then I immediately took the train, after service, and started back to 
Augusta, to go immediately to Darien for the purpose of attending to some business in 
my court. I arrived in Savannah Monday morning at ten minutes to 6 o'clock. I 
passed right througlj and went on to station 3 on the Gulf railroad, and got a horse 
and wagon there to take me to Darien, about forty-two miles, I think. J arrived in 
Darien that night at '11 o'clock. I found everything very quiet about my house, and 
was a little surprised to find that there was no light, even at that hour, because we 
usually kept a light. I rapped at the door, and after a little while my wife came and 
inquired who was there. I answered, and she opened the door and said, Be very 
quiet. Have you seen Tunis ?" I said, No." She said, ^' Where did you miss him f 
1 said, "I dou't know." I went into the house, and said, ''Why is it so dark here?'^ 
She said, " There is danger for you ; they are determined to kill you before you go to the 
legislature." I said, " You are foolish ; they have been killing mo for the last six or 
seven years, and I am not dead yet." She said, " It is true ; they say you will be killed 
before you can get away." She called one of the men on guard, and then they called 
in a neighbor ; and then they sat down and told me what they said was told to them 
by parties who heard the parties tell it. I wanted them to give the names, but they 
would not. They said I could save myself by leaving immediately, and if they told 
the names, and it was found out, they would lose their lives. I said, "Do you want 
me to go to-night?" They said, ''Not to-night, because they don't know you are here 
now." Upon that I sat down quietly to think what I should do. I concluded to meet 
the com't at ten o'clock and adjourn the cases before it, and leave as quickly as I could. 
I kei)t in the house, for I was warned not to go out of the house at all. In the morn- 
ing, about 9 o'clock, a young man, who is my adopted son, came to me and said, 
"Father, I have some news to tell you, but don't let on to mother about it ; she has 
heard enough already. Don't you leave the house on any account at all." I said, 
" What is the matter, Eddy ?" He said, "They are sworn to kill j^ou ; I don't want to 
tell you who told me at all, because I would break my word if I told. They wanted 
me to warn you to not come to Darien, but to go to Atlanta and get ])rotection there if 
you can." I said, "Are things getting worse here He said, " Certainly, so far as you 
are concerned ; they mean to kill you." But he would not tell me who the i)artles 
were who told him. He went away, and then it was like Job's comforters ; men and 
women came to me continually with the same story. Finally I found out from one 
man this : that a family by the name of Todd, whom the rebels have always looked 

upon as one of their best iriends — he wa^ a free man during the time of slavery 

Question. Was he a colored man ? 

Ansivei\ Yes, sir. He is a friend of mine, and he was told by certain men certain 
things — for him to keep secret, I suppose — what they were going to do. They said to 
him, '* That senator will always carry this county as long as he lives ; that old fellow 
is now in better health than ever, and he must be got out of the way." They told 
Todd this because he does not vote or do anything. He told his wife, and his wife told 
^ a woman, who told me. Mr. Todd came to my office, and I began talking with him, 
* but I could not get anything out of him at all but this : " f'hings aro very bad here ; 
do you intend to leave, senator ?" I said, "I don't know how soon, Mr. Todd." I left 
the office and came out by the door, and I met the judge of the ordiuary's court. I said 
to him : " ^udge, what is all this about? They say they are going to try to kill me ; is 
it worse than before?" He said, "Nothing more than usual, I think; they are afraid, 
I think, of the boys who are around here so thick with their old United States mus- 
kets." I went to my house, and a friend said to me, " Don't leave your house at all ; if 
you do, you will be shot down as sure as you leave it." This was the day after my 
arrival there. I went into the house and sat down, and began to think the matter over 
in my own mind. Looking at the different things I knew myself, and seeing certain 
men about the city, Mr. James Laquerson, who told me I could not stay in Darien, or 
in Georgia ; he notified me in my own court in 18G9 that I could not hold any more 
courts there, for it was a white man's government. I saw him about there, and several 
others — Joseph P. Ghilson and two or three other men, that I knew were about no 
good. I began to think pretty seriously over the matter. Night came on, and we had 
our guards stationed ag usual. When I was taken to Savannah they undertook to 
burn my house, but they were discovered ; they brought a light out and put it under 
the steps, as it was found afterward. But I will go on with what I was stating about 
this matter. This was the first day I had that conversation, and I was very restless 
the whole night. There was a great deal of whistling around, and whenever you hear 
that you may be certain there is some devilment afloat. 

Question. Were they Ka-Klux whistles or ordinary whistles? 
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Answer. I call them Ivu-KlnXj but tbey are nobody else but the ^Ybite people of Mc- 
Iiitosli County. 

Question.' What I nieau is, was it whistling with the lips, or by means of some in- 
strument ? 

Avsiva: I think it is done by putting the fingers in the mouth, as we used to do 
when wo were boys, and whooping to one another with a whoop like that, [illustrat- 
ing.] Now, when there are noises like that we know there is some trouble brewing. 
I said to my wife, " I had better clear away from this ; things are a little dubious about 
here." She said, ^' You would not believe what wx told you ; you will be killed if you 
remain here.'' I got up in the morning and saw the w'indow of the ordinary's oifice 
open earlier than I have ever seen it open before. I went over there to see w'hat was 
ui>, and he took me into a private room and said tome, It is worse than I have 
thought ; yon must get away from here in some way, or if not, you will be killed." I 
said^ Who is going to do it ? Do you know the people?"' He said, ''I don't know; 
but there is one thing, I have got information from parties, but the^^ wall not come for- 
ward and SAvear to it." I said, '^Do you intend to allow me to be killed in cold blood 
in this county ?" He said, Both men and women have been to me this morning and 
told me I had better get you to go away from the county as soon as you could ; you 
have got back to the legislature, and you talk about going before the Ku-Klux com- 
mittee." I said, " I shall go before ifc if I get up there." He said, " Then keep quiet 
now, and slip olf before the boat goes; the plan is to kill you when you are going on 
board the boat, or while you are goin<^ up to Savannah in the boat." I said, ^' I can 
fix that ; I have a wagon and horse here, and the man w^ho drove me over." He saicf, 

Then keep dark ; we can fix them." I said, Have you that money collected ?" 
He said, No." I said, You must get me some money, and I will go av/ay to-night." 
I left there on Thursday at a quarter to 7 o'clock. I had this man take my trunk and 
bills and papers and my son's things and put them in a wagon in a neighbor's yard, 
and then to go off into the woods. I put on a different hat from that I w^as accustomed 
to wear, and I w^ent off" after him, and got off' in that w^ay ; that is the way I came 
here now. I am satisfied that if I had not come away the way I did, I would not 
have got away at ^11. There is a firm there of the name of Strain <fc Haywood ; I 
have always been able to get all the money I wanted of them, allowing them to draw ' 
on Savannah for it, w here I have money. I went to him on Thursday at 12 o'clock, not 
so much to get the money as to see how his inilse apx^eared to be. He is a grocer, a 
democrat, and an honorable man, and I believe him to be a gentleman. 1 went to 
him and asked him to let me have thirty-five or forty dollars. I did not owe him any- 
thing. I have paid him all I owed him, although ai times I have owed him ^100 or 
more. He said, How soon do you want it f 1 said, " I would like to have it now." 
He said, If you will wait until Monday or Tuesday I will let you have it." 

Question. That w^as yesterday or to-day? 

Anstver. Yes, sir. He said : " I have got it, but a vessel may come in from New York 
with goods, and if she does I may want that money to pay freight, ttc. On Monday 
or Tuesday I will accommodate you." I looked him'right in the face ; his countenance 
changed, and he turned a purj^lish white. When I looked at him first he looked like 
a man that saw something dreadful ; he dreaded to see me there. The fact is, he be- 
lieved that he was talking to a man who was doomed. 

Quesiion, You are satisfied it was intended to take your life so as to prevent your 
coming hero ? 

Ans2cer. Yes, sir, to prevent my coming b(3fore this committee. I am charged in my 
county witli having gone on to Washington, and, with my devilishness and lies, caus- 
ing that bill to pass, in order to have the ra^licals rule Georgia, and they are deter- 
mined to get me out of the way. 

Quesiion. How did they find out down there that this committee was in session ? 

Answer. I jdo not know how that was. My wife asked me when I came back if the 
committee was not in session. They said I had better go away, because it was rumored 
that the committee was in Georgia. 

Quesiion. W^hat was it they were afraid you would tell, or that you wanted to tell? 

Answei\ They knew this: I told them there that I saw some rascality they were com- 
mitting in Darien upon some sailors there. They undertook to put them on board of 
vessels and send them away when they had signed no articles. I notified them that 
that conrse was unjustifiable before God and man, and I said they ought to be brought . 
up by the Ku-Klux bill and dealt with for interfering with the rights of those men. 

Quesiion. Were they white sailors or colored sailors ? 

Anstcei\ They were colored sailors. Then they arrested me for that under the Ku- 
Klux bill, "and took me to Savannah. 
Quesiion. When w^as that ? 

Ans2i'cr. It was in August ; I have not the precise date ; it was eight or nine days 
after I wrote that letter on to Washington. 

Question. W^hat was the precise technical charge upon which they arrested you ? 
Answer. They charged me with preventing Captain John Irving, who was au Eng- 
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lisliman, and Mr. Carl Eppiugs, a citizen there, from exercising tlieir riglits as citizens 
of the United States. 
Qtiestion. What rights ? 

An8v:er, The right of putting men on hoard their vessel whom they had no right to 
pnt there. When I got before the connnissioner he discharged me at once. 
Qtiestion. Was that the first and onlj^ time that you ever were arrested ? 
Ansiver. No, sir ; I was arrested four times in one day previous to that. 
Question. What were you charged with then ? 

Answer. The first charge was that of false imprisonment, for arresting a man for not 
complying with the order of my court. 

Question. Holding him for contempt of court ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Qvesiion. What was the next case ? 

Answc7\ Another gentleman, Mr. Fisher, refused to pay the costs in certain cases 
where his store was l ohhed. He came to me and made complaint, and I issued four 
warrants and sent the ofiicers, and they made search and got a great deal of bis goods. 

Question. Was there anything else ? 

A7isiver. He said he had been before courts before, and that I had no business, 
and that no other court had any business, to make any such charge as I had made up<m 
him, and that he would not obey it. I said, " Mr. Fisher, I liope you will not say any- 
thing more." He said, " I will say it, and I wjll not pay it ; you have no business to 
oharge it." I said, " Mr. Fisher, if you don't cease this I will hold you for contempt.'' 
He said, "I don't care." I said, "I notify you now." He said, "I don't care." I then 
had him arrested for contempt. 

Question. Those are two cases; what is another? 

Ansivei'. There was another case the same day. I was arrested for marrying a couple 
in Atlanta; the woman was white and the man was colored. It was about half i)ast 
10 o'clock at night that I was called upon. I w^ent to a public house and married the 
parties. I thought the woman was a bright mulatto. 

Question What was the fourth case ? ^ 

Ansiver. 1 do not recollect the particulars of that case. 

Question. What was done ? 

Ansicer. They arrested me, and then they would not take bail. 

Question. What do you think was the reason for not taking bail ; did you have good 
security ? 

Answer. I had good security, but the object was simply this : the ofiicers of my court 
told me that they had irons to put me into, and then they were going to lock me ux^ in 
jail until bonds were got that were satisfactory. The intention was to put the irons 
on me, and they knew if they undertook to do that the colored people would resist, 
and then I would be killed. "l was told two weeks before that there were four men 
who w^ere to come from an adjoining county and commit this murder. 

Question. What adjoining county i 

Answer. I was told from some county up the country. The man said they were to 
come in and be about Darien, and watch for me when I went to church at night, and 
then kill me, and drag my body off for some distance, and leave something by my body 
to show that the murder had been committed by the colored people. 

Question. You are satisfied, without going into details, that that was a scheme that 
was entertained and attempted to be put in practice ? 

Answer. Certainly. They tried to call me out of doors. 

Question. I will not ask you to give the evidence upon which your opinion is based ; 
the fact is that you are satisfied that was the attempt, and that is all I ask at this 
time. 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

QuMon. Have you ever been kept away from your house; have you felt obliged 
to lie out ? 

Anstver. 1 have been so situated that I did not dare to travel so as to reach my house 
late in the day, when I have been out ; and I have becu compelled to lie out night 
after night, so as not to meet with parties who would take my life. 

Question. Do you own property there ? 

A7i8we}\ I do. 

Question. How much ? 

Answer. 1 have three hundred acres of laud ; I own one house lhat has cost mo 
|2,500, so far, and I have not finished it yet ; and I ow^n building-lots in the eity. 
Question. I do not want an inventory of your property — only a general idea. 
Answer. I also own property in this city. 

Question. What do you know of an organization sometimes called the Ku-Klux 
Klan ? Is there anything of that kind in that part of the country ? 

Ansiver. We have an organization, and I have some little i^apers in my pocket that 
a man came to me with. I told him to keep quiet ; that I was trying to g^t hold of 
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tliem. Wliou I found the Ku-Klux bill was passed I held on to the papers, and I have 
them here now. They do not look like much, but they mean a great deal. 

[The papers are as follows : 

- henry frazer 

" We see that yoii are buildeng on gerry Owens place You must stop at once and 
vacate in 30 days. When yon leave set fire to all the houses or gins and be sure they 
all burn down as it will save us the trouble of doing it. do it in thirty Days, if you 
dont when we come we will treat you harshly. So get out in 30 days or you will have 
too suffer the consequences. 

''tatnall county 

" december 13nd 1800 <fe Seventy 
" Adam Stafford 

*' the object of this note is to inform you that you must vacate Jerry Owens place, 
he was run off and his house burnt, and now you ar building and improving it. You 
have been informed once not to do so. Now ibr the last time you must vacate the 
place in one month or you will be visited and dealt with harshly, so make your pre- 
perations to leave in 30 days or you will have to suffer the quensequances. When you 
leave the place set fire to all the houses and fences & burn them up. We will be to 
sea you in 30 days if you dont leave. 

" tatnall County. 

"december 13nd 1800 & Seventy."] 

Question. They are both in the same handwriting ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. That man came to me for protection, after his place was burned 
down. These colored persons were building on his place, and they have been driven 
off. 

Question. They burned down Mr. Owena's house? 

Ansu'er. Yes, sir ; and I have his affidavit here. It is as follows : 

'^Darien, Two hundred and seventy-first Militia District. 
"Affidavit 

" State of Georgia, Mcintosh County : 

" Personally appeared before me Jeremiah Owens, who on oath deposeth and saith, 
that on or about the 7th of December, 1870, certain threatening or Ku-Klux papers 
were brought to me from (his) my place by Adam Stafford, a colored man, who was 
then a tenant on my place; and said papers are now in the hands of the justice of the 
peace of the two hundred and .seventy-first district of said county. And the said 
Adam Stafford was also ordered to leave the place by the same papers that threatened 
the said Jeremiah Owens ; and on or about a month after these papers were stuck up 
on the place of the said Jeremiah Owens, the fencing was set on fire, and after the re- 
moval of the said tenant, Adam Stafford, from the place, all of the houses were burned 
down. And said deponent verily believes that his life would be in danger if he were 
to go to said place to reside, as the following-named peisons, citizens of Liberty and 
Tatnall Counties, told said deponent personall^^ that he must leave the county of 
Mcintosh : William Baggs, James Middleton, both of Mcintosh County, and Madison 
Smith, of Liberty County. 

^'JEREMIAH OWENS. 

Sworn to before me this 10th day of June, 1871. 
[L. s.] '^T. G. CAMPBELL, 

"Justice oftJie PeacCj Tivo hundred and Seventy-first Militia District, Mcintosh County.^^ 

I intended to have forwarded this thing to W^ashington in case I could not arrest 
these parties and bring them to justice, because they are in Liberty and Tatnall Coun- 
ties, both in my district. 

Question. Did you understand why they exhibited this hostility towards Mr. Owens ? 

Ansiver. Merely because they said he shirked out of the war and sided with the Yan- 
kees. He was too old a man to go into the war, and a cripple at that. 

Question. How old a man is he ? 

Answer. I should think he was older than I am. 

Question. These colored people were building houses on his land by his permission, 
and these papers were sent to them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and where these papers were got there was a coffin marked on the 
ground. There was a notice sent to a gentleman opening a store in Daricu, forbidding 
him to open the store there, or threatening that if he did he should bo shot down. ° 

Question. What objection had they to him ? 

Answer. Because he visited me. 

Question. Was he a republican ? 
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Answei\ I do not Ihink he was anything. He was a German, and there was a f(H'lin2j 
against him because he came to me and asked me if I thought he eoiild do wt41 there, 
and I said I thought he could. He came to me in Savannah, as I was coming uj) here, 
and said to me, ''How is it that I am treated in this Avay, when you said they wonhl 
treat me well ?" I said, ''They arc hut miserahle wretches who don't care for anything 
that is right ; they only want to drive yon away because they think you are my 
trieud." 

Question, What have they against you that they should treat you in this way? 
Answer, They say it is because I am a damned radicah 

Question. Has any x)roposition been made to you to join the democratic party? 

Answer, A proposition was made to me when I was lirst carried to Savannah. Wlien 
this letter [producing a letter] was brought to me, Mr. Gingalatt came to me and said, 
"You and I ought to be friends." 

Question, From whom is this letter ? 

Answer. It is from Senator Scott, or from the clerk of his committee. 
Question, How did they know you had received the letter f 

Answer, I cannot get anything' there without their knowing it. They used to open 
my letters, but I made a complaint about that, and I do not got them at all now. I 
cannot get anything, or if anything comes of any value to me it is kept so long that it 
is of no account when it comes to me. The letter I sent away, and which brought 
this rei^ly, was sent by a United States officer. Othervriso I would have had to have 
sent it to Savannah in some other way. 

Question, How is it with the post-office in your region ; is there any trouble in cir- 
culating documents through it f 

Ansicer, If you get any republican paper or document there it is long after it should 
be there. As for Mr. Swazey's paper, I have blamed him about it. I paid him for it, 
but I never got it ; it came two or three times, and then it stoi)ped. I get the New 
Era quite regularly now, but that is the only paper I can get. Democratic ])apers yre 
sent to me ; some tive or six papers conie to me, end I have made u]) my mind not to 
take them out of the office. 

Question, Do yon take northern republican papers ? 

Answer, Yes, sir, I take the Standard and the Tribune, of New York. Jhit the Tri- 
bune is of very little use; in fact I have discontinued subscribing for it, for when I 
get it it will be two or three weeks old. 

Question, When you say you received the New Era, do you mean the Washington 
Era or the Era of this city ? 

Answer, I had the New Era of Washington for a while, but I find it is of no use to me 
as a paper at all. I can take the Era of this city and the Standard of New York ; the 
Standard comes sometimes irrregularly, but the Era comes as regularly as a clock. 

Question, Do you think the pai>ers are taken out by other people who want to read 
them ? 

An8icei\ No, sir; I believe they try to prevent the circulation of any i^aper by which 
we can get any news or information circulated among us as republicans. 

Question. Within your knowledge, how is it with respect to the education of your 
people ; how about colored schools, &.c. ? 

Answer, Our schools have be(m supported mainly by missionaries from the North. 
So far as we have been able to get up any schools they arc supported now by them, 
and they are very good schools indeed. 

Question, Arc they molested in any way ? 

Answer, Not directly in my section, nor have they been. But in Tatnall County you 
cannot get one established. 
Question, Why ? 

Answer. They would cut their throats. A gentleman from Tatnall County, who was 
postmaster there, came to me here and made a representation. While 1 was there he 
treated me very kindly; that is, he came to me and talked very kindly to me. The 
colored people of Tatnall County told me that he did not abuse them like other men, 
and that he was the best white man in that county, and I thought he was a very goo(l 
man. He came up here during the first session of the legislature, before we were 
expelled, and wished, me to represent him to Governor Bullock as a lit man to bo 
judge in that district. Of course I did not know anything about him, but I went to 
Governor Bullock and told him that this man was there; that I knew nothing about 
him, but I knew one thing, that he was no republican and no friend of mine, although 
he professed to be a very good man. He came to me and asked me who I thought was 
a good colored man competent to communicate with in Tatnall County. I mentioned 
a man whom he had recommended to me, and whom I had stopped with there. He 
saic), " Do you not think another man," and he gave me the name of the very identical 
man I actually was in communication with, and who was organizing the Leagues in 
that county ; he gave me that man's name. I said, " Do you think he is a good man ?" 
He said, " I think ho is ; and if you will give mo a line to him, and let him know you 
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have seen me, and that I am all right, he will be a tip-top man to communicate with." 

I wrote to him that Judge Daly — that was the man's name 

Question. Has he bcen'appointed ? 

Jnsiver. No, sir; Mr. Sorrenci is the man's name, and he was amoug those who took 
me out that day. Judge Daly took this letter I wrote. I merely wrote that I had seen 
Judge Daly ; that I was well, and that all things were going on nicely. Judge Daly 
took that letter to him, and two days afterward his throat w^as cut from ear to ear. 
He put the letter in the x^ost-ofiQce, and the man there told that it was there, and he 
got it and took it home ; and that night his throat Avas cut from ear to ear. 

Question. By whom ? 

Aimver. By men they called regulators ; by these same fellows that we now call 
Ku-Klux. 

Question. Were they disguised or in uniform ? 

Jnswer. I do not think his wife knew how it w^as, her fright was so great. 
Question. How long ago was that? 

Answer. That was in 1868 when we were expelled from the legislature; we were 
expelled two or three weeks after that. 

Question. How have the elections been in your senatorial district ; fair or unfair ? 

Answer. Unfair in every sense of the word. There has been cheating in every way 
that cheating could be done. 

Question. How were the elections last winter ? 

Answer. They were nnfoir. The man who is representative here, Mr. Seldney, had 
in one precinct a majority agaiust him of some twelve or fourteen, and in another pre- 
cinct a majority of some four hundred. Yet he is defeated, and it was don^ on purpose 
to defeat him. He was fooled by the men that had that precinct open, and then they 
would not bring the votes to be counted, and he could not get them in according to 
law. They came into my district, and through rascality got a lot of tickets there to 
distribute. They were outwitted in some way, but it was not by me. The tickets 
were brought to my house, the person inquiring for another man, and thinking that I 
would be a man who would know where he was. He was a colored man, and came to 
me Avith the tickets. I saw they were the wrong tickets, and locked them up in my 
trunk. The tickets I should have had did not come. I went to Brunswick, twenty 
miles below us ; hired a canoe and paid $A for it ; hired a carriage and paid $9 for that ; 
went down to Brunswick and had skeleton tickets struck off, and then sat up all night 
and lilled them up. 

Question. By skeleton tickets you mean tickets without names? 

Ansirer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You are satisfied that there has been a great deal of malpractice in respect 
to the elections there f 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you kuov»^ the last witness who was in here? 
Answer. Mr. Howard? 
Question. Yes. 

Answer. No, sir; I have seen him, but never have made his acquaintance. 

Question. To whom do the colored people look in this State, so far as you know, as 
their friends ; ui)on whom do they depend ? 

Answer. They depend, in the providence of God, ui)on the republican party; and 
that is the trouble we are in. If it was not for that, the democrats would make no 
onslaught on us, and I am sure the rexmbiicans would not. That is the trouble we are 
iu now. 

Question. By which party are you attacked ? 

Answer. They are democrats, every one of them. T have the names of the leading 
ones now. No republican ever attacked me in my life. 
Quesiion. Or mistreated you, or insulted you in any way ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. No republican has ever been guilty of any offensive conduct towards you? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How much security is there for republicans in this State, white or colored? 
Answer. None at all. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. This affidavit which you have produced here was written by you ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. I intended to send it on to Washington. 
Question. It is in your handwriting ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Quesiion. Where in New Jersey were you born ? 

Answer. In a place called Bond Brook, in Middlesex County. 

Quesiion, How long did you remain there ? 

Answer. I was there until I was five and a half years old, and then I was sent north 
to school. 
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Question. Where did you ? 

Answer, To Huntingdon, Long Island. 

Question. How long did you remain there ? 

Ausiver. Twelve years. 

Question. Where did you go then ? 

Answer. I then went liome to my father^a. 

Question. In New Jersey ? 

Auswei'. Yes, sir. I staid there two years, and then went to the city of New York, 
and remained there unnl I came here. 

Question. When you lirst went to New York, what was your occupation there? 

Answer. I was a steward in hotels. I was the one that jnihlished a book called The 
Hotel-keeper and House-keeper\s Guide/^ a work on domestic economy. 

Question. When was that ? 

Answer. In 1B48. 

Question. Where was it published ? 
Ausicer. In Boston. 

Question. What house published that book for you ? 
Answer. Wiley & Co. 

Question. How long before you became a clergyman '1 

Answei'. I was then in the ministry ; I was educated to go to Liberia, in Africa, but 
after I got my education I would not go. 

Qticstion. You remained in New York until when ? 
A7iswer. JJntil 186*2. 

Question. And you then went where ? * 
Ansivei\ In 1861 I was the agent of the unferinented bread manufactory, on the cor- 
ner of Third avenue and Fourteenth street. New York City. 
Question. When did you leave for Carolina ? 
Ansiver. In 1863. 

Question. At what time of the j^ear ? 

Ansiver, It was in the latter part of the summer. 

Question. And you went to Beaufort f 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In what capacity ? 

Answer. I was sent down by President Lincoln, under the Secretary of War, Mr. 
Stanton, to organize civil goveynnient, to improve the colored people iu the South 
wherever I could do it, and to see if I could make a success in what I proj)osed, that 
is, to instruct and elevate the colored race. 

Question. Was it a salaried office ? 

Answer. They did not fix any salary for it : when I came tht-re was notJiing said as 
to what I should have ; I brought down three or four thousand dollars of my own ; I 
did not ask for anything ; I sent a memorial to President Lincoln, setting forth that it 
would be wise for the Government, in the changed condition of things now taking 
place with the colored people, to have such instruction given them as would prepare 
them to be useful citizens of our Union. 

Question. When were you made governor of the islands you have spoken of ? 

Answer. In 1864. 

Question. Who made you governor of those islands? 

Answer. The commission I received was given to me by General Saxton ; that is, he 
told me that under the instructions ho had received, 1 was to act according to my 
judgment; he said, "As you have selected Georgia, I think the best position you can 
take will be upon such and such islands." 

Question. And he put you in control of those islands ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you have any soldiers under you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think I had twelve or thirteen, with an officer commanding for 
each island ; then I organized the colored men to aid them. 

Question. What number of colored men had you on those islands under your con- 
trol? 

Ansivei'. I had altogether about two hundred and seventy-live, I think, on my mus- 
ter-roll. 

Question. How long before you moved over to Darien ? 
Answer, Well, I did not move directly over to the main land until 1S07. 
Question. You came off the islands, and on the main land of this State in 1S67 ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. Was your visit to the sea islands your first visit to the Southern States ? 
Answer. My first visit was to Beaufort ; I could not go South before ; they would 
have cut my throat. 

Question. You came over to Darien about 1867 ? 

Answer. I had been over there often before, but I did not come permanently to 
Darien until 1868, when I bought property there. 
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Question. You became a resident of Darieii in 1868 ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. That was your first residence in Georgia ? 

Answer. No, sir ; when I was governor of the islands I was in Georgia. 

Question. I am speaking of the main land ; those islands are lying along the coast, 
and were in the military possession of the United States ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; but my jurisdiction extended to anywhere within thirty miles of 
the coast. 

Question. When you moved over to Darien and -bought this property, you became a 
fixed resident there ? 
Amice^'. Yes, sir. 

Question. How did you buy the property ; at x^rivate sale, or at tax sale ? 
Answer. At private sale ; i had bought other property before that. 
Question, You were then appointed, in 18C8, a registrar, by Governor Bullock ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you made a registration at that time ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you made any since? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. That was the first registration made in that country, and it was made by 
you as one of three men ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the poisoning which you allege took place in 1868 ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. And when these men came into your room and caused you to come out and 

make a speech that was in the summer of 1868 f 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. After you had made the registration, can you tell the number of persons 
registered ? 

Answer. I do not know the exact number ; I have in my portmanteau the exact num- 
ber in the d liferent counties. 

Question. Can you give an approximation to the numbers ? 

Answer. In Mcintosh County the registration amounted to something in the neigh- 
borhood of five hundred voters; in Liberty County it was a little over six hundred; 
and in Tatnall County it was some two hundred and fifty, or three hundred. 

Question IIow many of those were white men ? 

Answer. In Mcintosh County there were registered but a very small number, proba- 
bly not more than fifteen or twenty, perhaps more; there did not .vote but two white 
men there. 

Question. All the rest of the votes were black ? 
Anstcer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And with the otlier counties is about the same proportion ? 

Answer. Well, in Liberty County there were about six hundred colored voters, and 
perhaps there were two hundred white voters registered. In Tatnall County there 
were about fifty colored voters, and about two hundred and fifty white voters at that 
time. 

Question. There was a preponderance of white voters in Tatnall County, and of col- 
ored voters in the other counties? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who was elected to the legislature from Mcintosh County at the first elec- 
tion ? 

Ansiver. My son. 

Question. You were elected as senator? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was he living with you at that time? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who was elected from Tatnall County ? 
Answer. Mr. Sorrenci. 
Question. That was a democratic county ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who was elected in Liberty County ? 
Answer. W. A. Gaulding. 
Question. He was a colored man? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Those three counties were in your senatorial district ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Then from the two counties where the blacks predominated they sent you 
and your son and Mr. Gaulding ; you to the senate, and the others to the lower house? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. You went into the legislature in 1863? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And yon still hold your seat as senator ? 

Answer. Yes, sir j I am in an even nnmbered district : my term does not expire nnti. 
1872. 

Question. At the time that these affronts were put upon yon by the men entering your 
room — I understand you to say there has been no actual assault and battery ux)on your 
person since you have been in Georgia ? 

Answer'. No, sir; only threats. 

Question. There has been no actual personal assault upon you. 

Answer, No, sir ; a church was burst open where I was spc^aldng. 

Question. I am speaking about your person ; no harm has been done to your person ? 

Ausiccr. No, sir. 

QneHion. At the time those persons entered your room and you were compelled to 
speak, when your associate and yourself, as you sux>]iosed, were poisoned, who was the 
military commandant of the State f 

Answer. 1 think it was General Sibley. 

Question. Where was he stationed 1 

Answer, A part of the time at Savannah. 

Question. There was a militar5' force at Savannah all the time ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was there a detachment of troops at Darien? 

Answer. Not at that time ; there were some sent down there, but they moved back- 
wards and forwards. 

Question. And when your friend died yon took no stejis to ha^'e any post-mortem 
examination made in his case? 

Ansioa\ No, sir, I was taken right home myself, and lay sick there for six months 
afterward. 

Question. When were you ai^pointed justice of the peace for that county ? 
Ansiver. Nearly two j'ears ago ; over eighteen months ago. 
Question. Were you appointed by Governor Bullock ? 
Ansiver. No, sir; I was elected by the people of the county. 

Question. And you have held the offices of State senator and justice of tho peace 
together ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir; that is an office that I can hold. 

Question. Has your son held SLuy other office than that of reiiresentative ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have you held any other ? 

Aimver. I cannot hold any office except justice of the peace Avliile I am in the gen- 
eral assembly. 

Question. Those two are not inconsistent, and you have held both ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I understand that yon were arrested at one time under process for interfer- 
ing with the shii:)ment on a vessel of some colored sailors? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was that vessel going to sea from Darien ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Loaded with cotton? 

Answer. No, sir ; loaded with lumber. 

Question. Those men, you think, were shipped on board, as you considered, illegally ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir ; they showed that they were shipped illegally. 
Question. Did you issue i^rocess a.i^ainst the persons doing it ? 

Anstver, I did. The men complained of what had been done to them, and I arrested 
the captain for assault and battery. 

Question. Did the men come to your office ? 

Ansivei'. Under the laws of Georgia a master can arrest a crew which he says is in- 
subordinate, and hold them for thirty days. He arrested those men. When the men 
came and made complaint of being unjustly held, they said they had demanded their 
wages, as their voyage had expired. 

Question. Those men were under arrest, under process, and in prison at the time you 
issued your process against the captain for assault and battery on them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the assault and battery consisted in the fact that he had arrested them 
and held them on board his vessel ? 

Answer. It consisted in the fact that he beat them with a belaying-pin as he had 
them in irons, coming on shore to put them in jail until the vessel should go. They 
showed me their wounds, and I complained that in that he had acted unjustly. 

Question. AVhat was the name of the vessel ? 

Answer. The name of the master was John Irving, and the name of the vessel was 
" Grace, of Hartlepool." 

Question. To where was she freighted? 
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Answer. For Euroi->e ; for Havre. 
Question. She was an English vessel ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Those meu had been part of her crew ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And those injuries had been Inflieted on board the ship when they were in 
irons and she was lying there in the stream ? 
Answer. At Doboy, twelve miles from Darien. 
Question. Where did the captain obtain his process ? 
Answer. At Darien. 

Question. The captain came up and obtained a process to hoid these men until he 
should be ready to set sail ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. While that was so you heard from the men in jail that an assault and bat- 
tery had been committed upon them while in irons, and you took out a process against 
him ? 

' Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question, What became of that suit ? 

Answer. The time for hearing was set at 10 o'clock the next day. 

Question. Did the captain give bail? 

Answer. O, yes, sir. 

Question. You put him under bail ? 

Ansiccr. Yes, sir. In the morning, at 10 o'clook, the warrant was returnable to my 
court. At 9 o^clock he had his warrant made returnable, and because, as it was shown 
at the hearing, he had no process, I had his case dismissed right there. He did not 
have the men arrested, but had them taken by force and xmt them in irons and brought 
them and put them in jail without any jirocess. 

Question. And the jailer had received them without a writ ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What became of the suit before you ? 

Ansiver. The suit commenced, and, as usual, they overrode me right square through. 
Question. Who did that ? 

Answer. The lawyers and the justice that was associated with me there, and the 
mayor. They took seats beside me on the bench as a court of inquiry. It was done 
as a piece of chicanery to work off what they wanted. 

Question. And the result was that the man was discharged ? 

Answer. 1 had the warrant discharged and the men discharged. They were com- 
}>el]ed then and there to go to work. I commenced the hearing upon my warrant, but 
they went and got out a new warrant and arrested the men in court, and took them 
away from me vi et armis. 

Question. And put them in jail under the process of the law of Georgia? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What became of your suit against the captain? 

Answer. The men employed a lawyer there, Mr. William Dinwiddie, who had the 
men discharged. When that was done I issued a possessory warrant, and took their 
things from the vessel. 

Question. What became of your suit against the captain ? 

Answer. After the men were discharged he tried various ways to get them upon the 
vessel, but was not successful. I told him he might as well settle up the costs so far 
as my court w^as concerned, because I was through witlr him, and the men who were 
there were clear. He said that he would, pay; but there was a lawyer there who 
advised him not to pay, and who said I would be paid by the United States Government. 

Question. I think you might ansv/er a simple question. Yv^hat was the result of your 
suit against the cax)tain of the vessel for assault and battery ? 

Answer. You must see what was done. It was the purpose to get my court broken 
up entirely. They advised this captain to apply to the United States Governraept and 
charge me with this matter, which I have just stated to this honorable committee, for 
depriving him and his owner of their rights as citizens, and thereupon they arrested 
me and took me to Savannah. The men sued him for damages, and he is, under bond 
for $26,000 diimages. 

Question. When was that ? 

Answer. Right in the fracas ; I do not know exactly. 
Question. Vvhat date was that? 

Answer. It was in tlie month of July, 1871 ; it vv^as before I wrote the letter. 
Question. You held this captain under bail of $2G,000 to appear in court ? 
Answei'. Yes, sir. 

Question. The warrant before the United States commissioner against you for this 
'alleged misconduct was dismissed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and that closed the matter. 
Question. You have that man under $26,000 bail? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is that for civil suits for damages to those negroes ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. For jporsoual damages ? 
Aiiswer. Yes, sir. ' 
Question, Is it their private action ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who is this person that you imprisoned for contempt ? 
Answer. I imimsoned one gentleman by the name of Fisher for contempt. 
Question. Who was lie ? 
Answer. A merchant there. 

Question. What was his conton^pt ; did it grow out of the same affair ? 

Answer. No, sir; it was previous to that. 

Question. How loDg x)rcvious ? 

Ansiver. A little over year ago. 

Question. What contempt 3iad ho committed ? 

Answer. He told me I had no business to collect the fees in my court which I 
charged. 

Question, Costs of court f 

Ansivcr. Yes, sir; that T had no business to collect them, according to the laws of 
Georgia. 

Question. And for his statement of that fact you committed hiui for contempt ? 

Ansiver. For that statement, and also because when 1 told him it was no more than 
what the laws specified, and told him to be careful of what he was doing, ho said he 
did not care. I then committed him for contempt. 

Question. Where did you commit him ? 

Ausicer. To jail. 

Question. Did you not fine him ? 

Answer. I put him in jail for live hours ; hut he staid there for two days ; would not 
come out before. 

Question. After that you were arrested for false imprisonment ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What has become of 'that suit ? 
^7i6r?t"er. It is still pendiug. 
Question. You w^ere held to bail for that ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Before what court will that suit be tried? 
Ansiver. The superior court of thjit circuit. 

Question. You say that you were again arrested on a third case, for marrying a 
white woman to a black man in this city f 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. Is not that an offense against the laws of Georgia ? 
Ansiver, Yes, sir. 

Question. And for that you were arrested 1 

'Answer. Yes, sir, and discharged. I was arrested twice here, and had a hearing and 
was discharged. 

Question, Was it not the fact that yon had manied a white woman to a black man 
here ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; but when the judge heard the statement of it he laughed at the 
whtole thing as a broad farce.- 

Question. What was the name of that judge? 

Answer. He is a judge right here in the city ; but I cannot recollect his name; I am 
bad at recollecting names. 

Question, You spoke of holding court ; of what does your court consist ? 

Atiswer, It is a justice's court. 

Question. What officers have you in it ? 

Answe)\ Two constables. 

Question, Are they both colored men ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; I have but one now ; one is dead. 

Question, Your sheriff and deputy sheriff are colored men ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. You spoke of coming up here to consult with Governor Bullock. Did 
Govern6r Bullock consult you with regard to judicial appointments in this State ? You 
spoke of some one who desired to be made a judge; was that of the superior court? 

Answer. Or of the district court, either one. 

Question. And Governor Bullock consulted you as to the judges he should appoint ? 

Aiiswe)'. I am one of the senate that have to act on his appointments, and it is natural 
that he should consult me. 

Question. You had to vote as senator ; but besides that I understand that, being a man 
of importance in the country, the governor consulted you ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir; and these white gentlemen, democrats, as well as others, came to 
me ill crowds to get my influence. 
Question. Your influence Avith Governor Bullock was felt to be important ? 
» Ansiver. That seemed to be the impression. 

* Question. One appointment was not made by Governor Bullock because you did not 

give your approval of it — some man who applied for a judgeship f 

Ansiver. I said that Judge Daly made application to me and importuned me, so that, 
to get rid of him, I said I would speak to Governor Bullock about it. I said to Gov- 
ernor Bullock that I did not know him ; that ho was no republican, and no friend of 
mine. 

Question. And Governor Bullock would not give him thcTiflace ? 

Ansiver. Certainly he would not give the appointment to a man if nobody would 
recommend him. 

Question. Who is this Mr. Fisher that you imprisoned for contempt ? 

Answer. A citizen of Darien. 

Question. What is his occupation ? 

Aimver. A merchant. 

Question. How old a man is he ? 

Answer. I could not say ; I should suppose that he was a man thirty-five or thirty- 
six years old. I do not think ho is older than that, and I do not think he is much 
younger. 

Question. Is he a white man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, and is a very respectable, nice man ; only his idea was that he had 
no business to respect a court held by a negro. 

Question. And you imprisoned him in consequence of that ? 
Answer. I did. 

Question. And his contempt consisted in his saying that you had no right to collect 
costs from him f 
Answer. Yes, sir; that and other things. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. What was his other language ? 

Ansiver. When I told him he would be in contempt, he said he did not care. I said 
that ho should be careful, and he said he would not. I told the ojQicer to look out for 
him, and I would issue a paper ; and I did so. 

Question. It was a question whether you should maintain the dignity of your court 
or be run over by him 1 

An8wet\ Yes, sir. 

Question. And the statute allows you to imprison to the extent of five hours ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; and to impose a fine of five dollars. 
Question. You did not impose the fine ? 

Answer. No, sir; Mr. Gingalatt told him to stay in and he would fix me. 
Qu^tian. Has there been, on the part of a few men there, a constant and persistent 
oflort to embarrass your action as a magistrate and to pervert justice ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; Judge Sessions here can tell you that. I asked him about that. 
Question. Do you know of the appointment of a colored man as judge ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; Judge Syms. 
Question, Of what court ? 
Answer. The district court. 
Question. What jurisdiction has that court? 

Answer. It tries cases that are higher than those in a justice's court. It takes up 
those cases which the justice's court cannot try. Our court has jurisdiction over civil 
cases of the amount of §100. The district court tries aH cases over that amount, and 
also cases of appeal from justices' courts, and also criminal cases. We cannot try 
criminal cases in a justice's court. The district court tries mainly criminal cases, so 
as to relieve the superior court. 

Question. The superior court is a court of general jurisdiction, of nisi lorius, from 
which appeals lie to your supreme court ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is it a court of law exclusively, or a court of law and equity? 

Answer. A court of law and equity both : it has chancery jurisdiction. 

Question. What has been the experience of Judge Syms since he was appointed? 

Answer. His solicitor, after getting him to have him appointed, refused to swear in 
under him. He then had another solicitor, and from what I told him, I think he got 
some gentleman who would have served under him, but no one*would bring cases be- 
fore him. The lawyers refused to take any part at all in cases before him. The bar 
met and refused to take cases before his court. That prevents him from being able to 
do anything. He told me so in Columbia last week. 

Question. He was in the convention in Columbia last week ? 
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Answei'. Yes, sir. He said he went around to tlie places for his court, but no cases 
were brought before him. 

Question, What is his character ? 

Answer. He is a colored man and a republican, which is about as bad a character as 
— well, I would as lief bo called a Yankee. If a man is a republican, whether white or 
black, he is in the same category ; I would not give the toss of a copper bctweeji them. 
I do not know but what a white man who is a republican might stand a little less 
chance than a negro. A white republican stands no chance at all. 

Question. 1 am speaking not from a democratic point of view, but from your own 
point of view. How do you regard Judge Syms ? 

Answer. I regard him as a republican and as a man who would try to do his duty if 
he could get a chance to do it. 

Question. What is his character for integrity and general uprightness ? 

Answer. I have heard no charges brought against him. He is well knowu in Sa- 
vannah. 

Question. What are his attainments and acquirements ? 

Answer. He is not a man who has a great deal of education ; ho has a common edu- 
cation. He has not had much opportunity for an education. All he has got he has 
got at the South. Since freedom he has tried to improve himself. 

Question. Is he a southern-born man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; born in Georgia. 

Question. We have had a great deal said before us on the su1)ject of the pardoning 
power. Give us your knowledge on the subject, if you have any. 

Ansicer. Well, I have tried to give some little attention to this pardoning business, 
and I have made myself some applications to the governor I think he has exercised 
no more clemency than he should have doue ; that in many cases the most liagrant 
outrages have been perpetrated under color of law. I think he has not doue even as 
ryuch as he should have done in the exei'cise of the pardoning i)ower. 

Question. You apijlied to him to exercise that power 1 

Answer. Yes, sir; and he refused. There were i)ersons flagrantly arrested and 
locked up on the pretense of having stolen goods, when the articles belonged to them. 
I will tell you a very singular mode of stealing that they have here. You employ me to 
work for you, and after 1 hav^e done the. work I have agreed to, you want me to vote 
the democratic ticket, and I will not do it. You owe me some things,* there are my 
mules, or whatever the property may be. You say, " Clear out with you." If I say, 

This is mine; I have a light to it, and I will take it;" you will say, "If you do, I 
will shoot you down." Well, as I aiu a stronger man than you are, and say, " I will 
take it," you let me go ; but you send an oiiicer after me and have me arrested for 
theft. That is the way they do it* here. When I think of what is done to the colored 
peoide here^ I sometimes almost wonder that the judgmeut of God does not come 
down upon the people here for the rascalities done by them. 

Question. Has it been so that in the'name of justice aud by the forms of law men 
have been wronged and ox)pressed and deprived of their civil rights as well as of. their 
liberty ? 

Ansiver. It has been done all the time; it is beiug done now. I should not be sur- 
prised when you see the papers to-morrow morning that they contained the account 
of some flagrant outrage that has been committed as we sit here now. 

Question. You have a superior caurt in your county ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. By whom is that court held ? 

Answer. By Judge Sessions. He is in Atlanta now. 

Question. Who are his lawyers, colored men or white men ? 

Answer. There are no colored lawyers there. 

Question. Who are his jurors f 

Answer. In Mcintosh County we have part colored and part white jurors; but that 
has only been for the last session of the court. Everything went otf harmoniously 
there. They undertook to break them down, but they did not. 

Question. How had it been before that time ? 

Ansicer. They did not let a negro man sit upon the jury. 

Question. I wish you would state from your point of view whether, if a colored man 
got into a contest with a white man, the colored man would have an ecpnil chance ? 

Answer. No, sir; he has not any chance now. It is a remarkable fact that when a 
case comes up in w^hich a colored man and a white man were concerned, no colored 
man could get a verdict against a white man, no matter how plaiu the case was. 

Question. Have you^^ any information of cases of controversy between a white man 
and a colored man, where the inoof was in favor of the colored man and against tho 
white man, and where the verdict was in favor of the colored man ? 

Answer. I have never knowu of such a case since I have been in Georgia. 

Question. How is the measure of punishment hxed under your laws, by the court or 
by the jury ? 
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Anmer. It is determined by the court. 

Question. If a man is convicted of larceny, his term of imx)nBOument in the i)eDiten- 
tiary is fixed by the court ? 
Answei\ Yes, sir. 

Qucsiion. The jury has nothing to say about it ? 

Ansiver. No, sir; they only say whether ho is guilty or not ; or, if guilty, they may 
recommend him to mercy. 

Quesiion. What has been the disposition of the courts in the administration of the 
law, where men have actually been guilty, in fixing the measure of i)unishment ; has 
the colored man been punished more or less severely than the white man ? 

Answer, More severely, because a white man does not get x^unished at all. 

Question. I am supposing that both white men and colored men should be convicted? 

Answer. If a white man should be convicted there would be some way contrived by 
which he Avould not be punished. Two men shot one man and a boy; they acknowl- 
edged it, and were arrested and locked up in jail, and the grand jury found no bill 
^igainst them. And then there was a case where a man killed three or four colored men, 
to my certain knowledge. I went and tried to arrest him in Brunswick ; it was at the 
time I was on the islands. The man was arrested by the marshal, brought up, and 
then was allowed to go away from the jail in Darien scot-free. He was arrested in 
Brunswick, and there they had some kind of mock trial, and he is now there cutting 
lip all kinds of rascalities. The man who made charges against me was concerned in 
some murders ; he and his brothers. They were arrested and taken to Savaimah. 

Question. Who is he ? 

Answer. Mr. Thorp, 

Question. Do you know the number of men confined in your penitentiary ? 
Answer. No, sir ; we have had a report submitted to the legislature, but I do not 
remember. 

Question. Do you knoAv whether the number is considerably larger than before the 
w^ar f 

Answe}\ Yes, sir, a great deal larger. They have them there for the purpose of farm- 
ing them out and making money out of them. Men are arrested for the most frivolous 
things and sent to the penitentiary. When I went to the governor for the purpose of 
making aiiplication to him for the pardon of two individuals, he had such a lot of them 
there that I just stood back and was glad to have those get out that did get out. 

Question, What was the case of those he refused to pardon ? 

Ansiver. A man voted a republican ticket and was arrested, not at the time the vo- 
ting took place, but afterward, charged with stealing that for which he worked. His 
daughter came here and made a statement of the case, and I went and tried to get the 
man cleared. But we had to get the judge of the court and the solicitor to concur in 
the recommendation. The colored man was a man of some influence in his district, 
and the judge and the solicitor would not join in the recommendation at all. 

Question. Do you know for how long he was sentenced ? 

Answer. I do not know ; I do not recollect. His daughter told mo slie did not think 
lie could live if he was kept in confinement. 

Question, It is said that your people have a great desire to congregate in towns, and 
not to go into the country. What is your observation on that point ? 

Answer. That is a mistake ; the great cry of our x)eopIe is for land. If they can be 
protected they will got on well enough. The great trouble is that they are driven into 
towns by these miserable wretches who are determined that they shall not have land 
unless fhey^vork as they say. 

Question. Take these colored men that are waiting upon us at the hotels and in offi- 
ces, &c. ; suppose they had their choice, where would they go ? 

Answer. They would go on farms. There is a man now waiting in a hotel hero who 
has come to me and Asked me if I thought he could ever have a chance to go back 
where he could work on a farm. 

Question. Do they want to be land-holders ? • 

Answer. They want to be free-holders, land-holders, and to hold office like white men. 
I tell them that we cannot all hold office; that we nmst occupy the positions in which 
we are placed. 

Question. It has been charged that sensuality is a vice that marks a great many of 
your people. How do you think your people compare in that regard now with what 
they were in slavery times i 

Answer-. I think they compare very well indeed. They have come to ,me in such 
numbers to be married, and the manner in which they have lived since they were 
married, where I have traveled, has convinced me that God has blessed them with a 
feeling of morality stronger than any peoide in the North I ever came in contact with. 

^Question. How is it in regard to establishing the family relation among them ; do 
they show a general desire for that ? 

AnswefT. Yes, sir. 
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Question, When they enter into the marriage relation, how faithfully do they ob- 
serve it ? ' 

AnsicQr. Well, there are some cases of unfaithfulness, as with other i)eoi)le. But 1 
speak as a minister who has had some experience witli that thing for the last forty- 
five years, and I say that there is no more infidelity to the marriage tie among thcni, 
with all the looseness that has been among them in slavery, than I have observed in 
the North. 

Question. Do yon mean among colored people in the North, or among p<iople in the 
North generally ? 

'Answei\ I mean people generally, for I preached to white and black both, in fact to 
more white than colored. 

Question. How have their marriage connections been blessed in the matter of chil- 
dren ? 

Ansicer. It would be a pleasure for you to go into my section and see the children 
there, and to see that they are legitimate children ; and they are numerous in propor- 
tion to the population there. * 

Question. Do you think there is any disposition among them to destroy their offspring, 
either before or after birth ? 

Answer. No, sir. In New York City girls there through criminal courses would be- 
come pregnant, and then would destroy their children ; but you cannot find that among 
the colored people. I have got to find the first case of it yet. 

Question. Do they confide in you ; do you think they make you their confident, tell 
you their troubles and their hoi^es and their fears ? 

Answa'. Yes, sir. Well, it is a labor almost unbearable ; when I am at home my 
house is crowded with men and women. In fact, I know almost everybody's business. 

Question. How as to unlawful intercourse between the two races here ; do you think 
that has increased or diminished ? 

Answer. It has diminished. 

Question. How do yon account for it ? 
^ Answer. Simply in this way : In slavery the proprietor of slaves had two motives — 
his lust and his avarice. He encouraged licentiousness by precept and by example. I 
learn that from information which I gather from men and women who have told me 
of the way in which they have been debauched. 

Question. You speak of your own color ? 

Answo'. Yes, sir. I have talked with young women, who told me how they had done 
with their masters, how they used to live, and how their masters used to do. There 
is a man right here in this city, and when I heard him state what he does, I tell you he 
is a grand scoundrel, acting in that way with his own people. That satisfies me it 
must have been one of the most miserable systems ; the lust of the master leading 
him, and his avaricious desires allowing hini, to connive at what was done by other 
white men on his place. 

Question. That would account, perhaps, for what existed in the time ot shiverj^ How 
do you account for the diminution of that vice since emancipation ? 

Answer. Simply in this way : The colored people, as a general thing, discountenance 
any disreputable acts, because they now want to be respected and to be thought some- 
thing of. As ministers of the Gospel, we have found it to be our duty to preach against 
anything like immorality, and to show its ovil'etFects. It has been one of our great 
labors to i^reach that constantly, to show the necessity of chastity, and of respecting 
the marital tie. In that way we are able to prevent what otherwise would probably 
be carried on to a great extent. ^ 

Question. You have inculcated chastity as a virtue? 

Ansiver. As one of the mainsprings by which we are to become anything. 

Question. Do you preach to congregations exclusively of colored people as you would 
to mixed congregations, or to one wholly white ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; because I do not want to bring down, but I want to bring up. They 
find fault with me for preaching above the colored people. I say they will become 
educated so as to understand what I mean. 

Question. Who finds fault ? 

Answer. White people who come to see me ; they say I preach too fine sermons, and 
that the negroes do not understand them. 

Question. Do you write out your discourses in whole or in part ? 
Answer. In part only ; I preach from head-notes. 

Question. I believe your church adox^ts that course generally, does it not ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. What is the full name of this Syms, of Savannah, who was appointed judge 
there? 
Answer. James Syms. 
Question. What is his age ? 
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Ans70€}\ He is forty-iive or fifty. 
Question, Was be a free man or a slave ? 
Answer. He was a slave. 

Question. What was liis occupation before the wart 

jinswer. I think be was a music-teacher. , 

Question, Do you know who owned him before the war ? 

Answei', I do not; be has told me, but I do not now recollect. I know he is a mu- 
sician, and it strikes me that be was a music-teacher before the war. I know it was 
some employment that was not laborious. 

Question. Are there any white republicans in your county ? 

Ansicer. There is one. 

Question. What is his name ? 

Ansicer. His name is Donley ; I forget his first name. 
Question. What is his business ? 
Answer. He is a merchant. 
Question. Is he a native of Georgia ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. There are others who say they are republicans, but I cannot vouch 
for them ; I am sure he is a republican. 

Question. What is the extent of your jurisdiction as justice of the peace? 

Answer. I have criminal jurisdiction over the county, and civil jurisdiction over the 
militia district. 

Question. To what amount have you jurisdiction ? 

Answej\ To the value of $100. 

Question. What class of cases ? 

Answer. I cau only hold to bail ; I cannot try any case; I can only commit to the 
superior court. 

Question. Both in civil and criminal cases? 
Answer. Yes, t-ir. 

Question. You would take bail to any amount that you may see fit to demand? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What is the extent of Syms's jurisdiction? 
Answer. He takes up cases from the justice's court. 
Question. To what amount ? 

Answe)\ I do not know the specific amount. That court was established to relieve 
the superior court. 

Question. Do you know whether be has an unlimited jurisdiction as to amount ? 
Answer. No, sir; I think there is a limit. 
Question. Do you know what the limit is ? 

Answer. We discussed it when the bill was passed, but it has now escaped my recol- 
lection. 

Question. Do you know that there is a limit of that character to his jurisdiction? 

Answe}\ Yes, sir ; I think there is. 

Question. Can real actions be brought before him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Cau he sit and determine the titles to land, rule upon questions connected 
with the titles of real estate ? 

Answei\ Yes, sir, he can, I think ; I am not positive about it. I know that we dis- 
cussed in the legislature what the limit should be, but in the excitement I have forgot- 
ten what was done. 

Question. Was there much excitement on the subject of judicial duties ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; on everything that came up. 

Quesiion. Are you now, as a State senator, and as a member of the judiciary of this 
State, able to to tell whether the district judge has limited or unlimited jurisdiction 
as to amount ? 

Answer. It is limited, but I cannot state the exact amount. He takes up minor 
cases above those of the justice's court, so as to relieve the superior court. 

Quesiion. He has jurisdiction in actions of ejectment relating to titles of real estate? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Now, do you know whether that man Syms ever had any legal education 
whatever ? 

Answer. I do not. He was here when I came here, and I have had but little oppor- 
tunity of knowing him, excei)t in the legislature. 

Question. You have no knowledge of his qualifications at all ? 

Answer. He is a man who rates very well ; of good abilities. I have seen him in the 
legislature, and I saw him in the convention. . 
Question. Have you ever seen him write 1 

Ansicer. I have seen writing that he has done, but I do not know that I ever saw 
him write. 

Quesiion. Does he write legibly and grammatically ? 
Answer. He writes legibly. 
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Question. Do you know anything more of his other acqiiirements ? 
Answer, In what way? 

Question. In a way that would qualify him for his i)lace ? 

Answer. As to that I have never seen him exercise his jurisdiction as a judge at all, 
and I could npt tell what his abilities were unless I had an o])portuuity to judge of 
them. I never read any law with him, and never consulted with him on any sx)ecial 
questions of law. He was in the house, and I was in the senate, in the legislature. 

Question. By whom was he appointed? 

Ansicei\ By Governor Bullock. 

Question Upon your recommendation ? 

Ansivei'. I made no recommendation. 

Question. You were in the senate, and A^oted for his confirmation ? 
Ansiver. I would have voted for his confirmation if he had been confirmed. 
Question. Was he rejected ? 

A7i8xve7\ No, sir ; the legislature has not met since he was appointed. 
Question. He stands now ox)en for confirmation ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 



Atlanta, Georglv, Xovemher 1, 1S71 
LEAVIS ANDERSON (colored) sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman: 

Question. What is your age, where were you born, and where do you now live ? 

A7mce7\ I will be twenty-five years old on the 3d day of next January. I was born 
in Walton County, and Walton is my home now. 

Question. Are there in your county any of those people that are called Ku-Klux ? 

Answc7\ Yes, sir; I know there are two there; I do not know about any more, but 
the way they talk there are more. 

Question How do you know there are two there? 

Answer, Because I live Avith one, and the other lives there, too, and I saw them when 
they came along by the house. I know the men as good as I know I am sitting here. 
Question. How do you know that the man you live with is one ? 
Answer. Because I saw him when he came to the house and put his horse in the stable. 
Question. Was he disguised ? 

Answer. There were four disguised, and he had on a big cloak. 
Question. You know that he was one of them f 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who is the man you live with ? * 

Ansiver. Mr. Felker. 

Question, Vv ho was the other one ? 

Ansiver. Jim Austin. 

Question, What does Mr. Felker do ? 

Ansivei\ He has a store and little farm there. Besides the store, he had a still, and I 
Iiad to attend to hauling his meal to the still. 
Question. What did Austin do ? 
Ansiver. He was a clerk in the store for ^^tr. Felker. 

Question, Did either of them ever say anything to you about the Ku-Klux ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir, and told me this. He said to me, and to other fellows that lived 
there with me, that if we would give up our pistols, wo never would be bothered. I 
told him my pistol was down at my mother's, I do not knov/ whether the other two 
boys gave up their pistols or not. Ho told me how to do. He said if I always raised 
my hat to the people when I passed, and was always polite to them, I w^ould not be 
bothered. 

Question. What did he want you to give up your pistol for ? 
Ansiver. He did not say, only that I would not be bothered. 
Question. What kind of a pistol did you have? 
Ansiver. I had a little five-shooter, a self-cocker. 
Question. Did the others have pistols ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I know they had them, but i do not know whether they gave them 
up or not. 

Question. How many of those men did you ever see together at any one time? 

Answer. At that time there were five; tliejs^ear before that I saw as many as twenty- 
five together down in the lower edge of Walton County, but I had nothing to do with 
them. 

Question. What were they doing when you saw them ? 

Ansiver. They were Ku-Kluxing. The same night a man was killed. I heard them 
when they were shooting, but I could not confess who they were. I ran into the woods 
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after I saw them, and after tliey passed by me I pitched on home. I stood awhile not 
far from the house, and I heard them shoot three times. 
Question. Who did they kill? 

Answer. A colored man by the name of Jake Daniel, a blacksmith. I do not know 
anything about it, except that I heard them shooting ; and the next day the report 
came to town that he was killed. They came for a doctor to take out the bullet, but 
before he got there the man was dead. 

Question. Did you see those twenty-five men yourself? 

Answa\ Yes, sir; by the moonlight. 

Question. Were they disguised? 

Answer. I could not tell exactly ; only that all that I saw looked white. That was 
year before last that I saw them. 

Question. Were those all you ever saw going about, excepting the five you have 
spoken of? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you see any of them the night a man of the name of Gus. Smith was 
said to be whipped ? 

Answer. That was the time I saw" the five. I heard that at the same time they 
Avhipped Charley Smith, I believe they call him — we call him 'Dolphus-r-but I did not 
see them. 

Question. Did you see Smith after he was v/hipped ? 

Answer. No, sir; I never got a chance to see him. He was whipped some time like 
this week, and he went ofl:' on Sunday. I heard he was whipped, but never got a 
chance to see him. 

Question. Did this man Fclker that you live with know that you knew that he was 
one of the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. It seemed like he knew, the way he spoke to me. He took me to his house 
one Sunday morning ancf drew his pistol on me. He said that he understood I was 
going to swear against him. I thought may be he might shoot me, aud I asked who 
said so. He said he had heard it. I told hiiv I had nothing at all to do with Ku- Kink- 
ing; it was nothing to me. He said, *'No you ain^t; and you had better not say any- 
thing." I said, I never did say any thing about it." He said, '*If I thought you would, 
you would not have any chance to swear against me." 

Question. He had a pistol drawn on you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, he had his pistol out. 

Question. Did he say what he understood you were going to swear about ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, that he was a Ku-Kluk. 
Question. Did he deny that he was a Ku-Klux? 

Answer. I never asked him ; he never said anything about it. I was afraid he was 
going to shoot me then. 

Question. How long ago was that ? 

Answer. Directly after the Ku-Kluking was done ; it was some time in March ; I 
cannot tell exactly what time it was. 

Question. How did you happen to come here ? 

Answer. I was subpoenaed here. The men who were whipped the same morning we 
saw that gang, I got up and saw them and went and got on their track. I was working 
the same horses. I followed the tracks around aud found them. The man who was 
whipped came off up here directly after he was whix^ped. He knew I saw them and I 
expect he named it, and they subpoenaed me to come here. 

Question. Who was that man ? * 

Ansiver. Gus Mills, a colored man. 

Question. \ou have not been whipped by them ? 

Ansiver. No, sir, I have not been whipped. 

Question. Did Mr. Felker know that you had been subpcenaed? 

Ansiver. He was hero when I was subpoenaed, but when I got here I understood that 
he had gone home. 

By Mr. Bayard ; 

Question. You say this Felker kept a distillery there", and was running it without 
license? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He is the same man that was testified about by Gus Mills and by Charles 
Smith, who you say goes by another name? 

Ansiver. I reckon he goes by the name of Charley Smith; I heard them call him that 
name ; we call him 'Dolphus. 

Question. Sarah Ann Sturtevant, Letty Mills, and all that class of witnesses have 
testified about this man Felker ? 

Answer. I think so. 

Question. You live with him? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

55 a 
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Question. Is there another man by the name of Anderson who has been examined 
here? 

Answer. I do not know. 

Question. Who were the other men who lived with yon at Felker's? ^ 
Answei'. Ransom Hayes, or Tan; I do not know what he signs his name, but we call ^ 
him Tan. I know he staid there on the same place and worked in the shop. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Novanher 1, 1871. 
Henry Hayes (colored) sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. State your age, where you were born, and where you now live? 
Answer. I am twenty-live years old; I was born in Walton County, and I now live 
in Gwinnett County. 

Question. Are there any people in your county that are called Ku-Klux? 
Aiiswer. Yes, sir. 

Question, Tell us what you know about them. 

Answer. Well, sir, they came to my house and took me out and whipped me. 

Question. When was that? 

Answer. That was the last week in August. 

Question. How many were there? 

Aiiswer. There were five that came into the house. 

Question. Were there any out of doors? 

Answer. Yes, sir; there were a great many out of doors; f do not know how many 
there were out of doors, but there were five that came into the house. 
Question. Did they come to the house walking, or riding ? 

Answer. They hitched their horses out on the big road, and walked to the house. 
Question. Were they disguised? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. In what way ? 

Answei'. They had dough-faces on ; some of them were dressed in black, but two of 
them were dressed in white. 

Question. How did they get into the house? 

Answer. They came to the house and just run against the door and burst it down. 
Question. Where were you ? 

Answer. In the house. When they came into the house they told me to come out. I 
was sitting on the bed and would not go, and two of them took me by the arms and 
took me out. When I got out of doors they made me get down on my knees, and then 
they commenced whipping me. 

Question. Did they take your clothes off ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How many blows did they strike you? 

Answer. They gave me five licks apiece, I believe. 

Question. How many of them struck you ? 

Ansiver. Five of them. 

Question. With what? * 

Ansicer. With sticks. 

Question. Did you know any of them ? 

Answer. I knew two of them. 

Question. Who were they? 

Ansivej\ One of them was William Smith, and the other was William Felkcr. 
Question. After they got through whipping you, what did they do, or what did they 
tell you? 

Anstver. After they got done whipping me, they told me to go back into tin? house 
and shut the door, and not open it for three hours. I went back into the house and 
shut the door, but after they went off apiece I ox)ened the door and followed them. I 
wanted, to find out some of them ; I thought I knew some of them, but to make sure I 
thought I would follow them. I followed them about five miles. After thoy got off 
a piece they talked with their natural voices, and I knew them. I have traded in 
William Felker's store for two years, and I have worked with William Smith for three 
years. 

Question. Did they ever say anything to you about telling on them ? 
Answer. After they got through whipping me they took a pistol and fin^d it off on 
the right side of my head, and said if they heard I told they would come and kill me. 
Question. Were they all armed ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 
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Question. What reason did they give for treating you that way? 

Answer. Well, sir, last Christmas time, on Monday night I had a corn-shucking and 
quilting at my house. This same William Smith lived on the same plantation. He 
came there that night disguised, nobody with him. I did not know him and asked him 
who he was. Ho did not tell me. I had been missing some potatoes ; he went down 
toward my potato-hank, and I followed him. He would not tell me who he was, and 
1 up with a rail and knocked his dough-faee off, and then I knew him. He then swore 
that he would Ku-Klux me. 

Question. What business had he at your house ? 

Answer. I Avas on the same plantation ; he lived there with his father-in-law. 
Question. Did he state why lae went there to your house that night ? 
Answei\ No, sir. 

Question. Did this occur in W^ilton or Gwinnett County? 
Answer. In Gwinnett County. 

Question. How long have you been living in Gwinnett County? 

Answer. I went up there this year. 

Question. How far from the Walton County line ? 

Answer. I live away up the edge like. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Did this man Felker run a still while you were there ? 
AnsifO'. They say he had a still. 
Question. Had you cause to believe he had ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; he must have had one. 
Question. He lives in Walton County? 
' Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know Lewis Anderson ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is this man Felker the same man that Lewis Anderson, Gus. Mills, Charley 
Smith, Sarah Ann Sturtevant, and other people have testified about here ? 
Ansiccr. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who is this man William Smith that you say works on the same plantation 
with you? , 
Answer. I worked with him ; he hired me. 

Question. You say he came up to your house last Christmas when you had a corn- 
shucking and quilting, and you followed him out of the house and down some distance- 
from the house ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And then you took a rail and knocked him over ? 
A7mva\ Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you knock him down ? 
Ansiver. I knocked him to his knees. 

Question. You knocked his false-face off and found him out in that way ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Because you did that he said he was going to Ku-Klux you, and in August 
he came with Felker and three other men and whipped you ? 
Ansiva\ Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. There were other men out of doors besides those five men? 
Anstcer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. That was the only set of disguised men you ever saw ? 
Answe)'. Yes, sir. 



Atlanta, Georgia, November 1, 1871. 
JOHN JOHNSON (colored) recalled and examined. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. You were examined by us last week ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. . 

Question. You live in Madison, Morgan County? 
Ansivei'. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you go home after you were examined ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I went there on Friday night. 
Question, Why did you come back here? 

Answer. Well, they dropped words about that they were going to kill me ; that they 
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were coming to see me on Monday niglit and Sunday night too. I have had to lay 
out every night since I have been gone. They threatened to kill me. The gentleman 
where I was staying called his wife out of doors and told her that a party was coming 
up "to clean out Big John to-night." I heard it and my wife heard it, too. Then 4 
they sent word out that they were going to kill me ; that I never should take the train * 
and see Atlanta any more. They were dropping w ords around that they did not care 
anything about anybody anyhow, and that what they intended to do they were going 
to do. 

Question, Who brought you the information ? 

Answe)\ Bartlett Jones came to me. I went out on the plantation Monday morning, 
and I came up by Sarab Jones's and told her what words her son had sent to her. 
Then he came away along down across below aud said to me, ^' John, I heard a mighty 
report about you ; they are yonder now, talking to Henry Gordon that they are going 
after you, and are going to kill you ] that they are good for you. Now, all I say to 
you is, look out." 

Question. Was he a colored man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, a colored man, and said that he came to tell me these things so that 
I could keep a watch out. Then I met some more coming from tov.^n, aud they told 
me the same things. 

Question, How did you come here ? 

Anstver. I ha^ to jump the railroad, and walk up to the third or fourth station, and 
when the train overtook me I just mounted it and came up here. There is no way for 
anybody to live there anyhow, for they let out threatnings once in a while and say 
they wnll do just as they please. They are just beating aud slashing up there all the 
time. 

Question. Has there been anybody beaten or whipped there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. When I went down there they told me that they were whipping 
while I was up here. They said they were going to kill Monday Floyd ; that he never 
should come back here ; they said they were going to kill all of them. 

Question. Who is Monday Floyd ? 

Answer. He is a member of the legislature. 

Question. Do you know whether anybody has been sending threatening letters to Mr. 
Floyd ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir ; they sent him some. They sent him one with his coffin on it, and 
then they sent another to him. They put one into the post-office for him, and they 
dropped one in his yard. 

Question. You supposed from the threats that were made that it would be unsafe for 
you to stay there ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. They said that what they were going to kill me for was because I 
came up here and reported. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. When did you leave to go home ? . 
Ansiver. I left on a Friday. 

Question. When did you leave home to come back here ? 
Anstver. I left the evening before last at dusk. 
Question. What time did you get home on Friday ? 
Ansiver. Half after 1 o'clock Friday night. 

Question. You were there all day Saturday, and Sunday and Monday ? 
Answei'. Yes, sir, until dusk Monday evening, and then I walked till about 2 o'clock 
yesterday morning. 

Question. And then you took the train ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question, During the time you were at home did any man come to you and make any 
threat to you personally ? 
Ansiver. They would not do that. 

Question. Did they come to you and threaten you personally ? 

Answer. No, sir. This is the way : ^Monday morning I went out into the country, 
and this colored man came along aud told me all this. I staid out there all day, and 
it was about dusk when I came back. My wife had been around looking for me, and 
met me at the gate and said that Marshal Hogue^ 

Question. Who is he ? 

Answer. He is the marshal of the town. She said he had came there and searched 
my house without any warrant or anything. There were two fellows came there and 
dropped an old pair of pants and a coat there. After they were gone, two men came there 
and said that those were stolen clothes. The darkest one told the other one tliat those 
were his clothes ; now the man who was there just dropped them and never told me 
to take care of them, and these men just took them. Then this fellow came back 
Monday morning and talked to me about letting those men come there and take the 
clothes. I said that the man came and swore they were his clothes, and I had no right 
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to make a fuss about it, for lie said that lie had a witness who would say they were 
his clothes. Then he told Mr. Hogue, and he came up there without any warrant, and 
left word that he and his party were coming up there at night and clean me out, a 
damned rascal. 

Question. Who was the man who came up to your house and left his clothes there ? 
Answer. There were two colored fellows, who were in a scrape. 
Question. Were they in a money scrape? 

Answer. He was accused of it. He stayed there, and the next morning c^ime down 
and paid 50 cents and said that he had lost $5. He got clear of that ; it was somebody 
else. 

Question. There was a colored man accused of stealing some money, and he came to 
your house and left some clothes there ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And those people came there and searched your house, and found those 
clothes that had been stolen ? 
Answer. They came there. 

Question. Marshal Hogue is marshal of your town ? 
Answer. Yes, siij. * 

Question. Was Marshal Hogue. elected by your people ? 

Answer. No, sir ; he was selected by the mayor of the town, and they elected the 
mayor of the town. 

Question. Is all that county strongly republican ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, it is. 

Question. And the officers elected there are all republicans ? 
Ansivei'. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the mayor of the town was a republican, and the marshal was ap- 
pointed by him ? 
Answer. The mayor of the town is not a republican. 
Question. How was he elected ? 

Ansivei'. I do not know ; he was run in in some way. 

Question. The colored people have a large majority in Gwinnett County? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you elect what ofificers you please ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. This man Hogue was the man who came to your house without a search, 
warrant ? 

Ansiver. He came there without any leave or license. 

Question. Was he the man who intimated that the people were coming there to dis- 
turb you ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who else ever came to your liouse ? 

Aimver. I do not know ; I was too scared to stay there. 

Question. Had your family or yourself been disturbed in any other way than by Mar- 
shal Hogue coming there for this man's clothes ? 

Answer. No, sir, not that I know of. I expect that they have been there now, since 
I was there, for they promised to come there night before last. 

Question. You felt alarmed about their coming ? 

Ansiver. I did. 

Question. You have given your reasons for it ; you say they had been dropping words 
around there ? 

Ansiver. I expect that near about a hundred colored people told me that they were 
scared to see me there, although they were glad to see me. 

Question. You have given all the facts that occurred ; you have not been molested 
personally, and no one has struck you since you left here i 

Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. Has any one spoken to you about this matter ? 

Ansiver. No, sir; because I had to lay out in the woods all the time, just like a 
rabbit, because I was afraid to show myself at all. 

Question. Did anybody see you before you weut into the woods ; did anybody come 
where you were except Marshal Hogue ? 

Anstcer. No, sir. But colored men told the white fellows where they saw me, and then 
they tried to get after me, but I kept out of the way. 

Question. You have been very much frightened, and concluded to come away ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Is the mayor of the town a. republican? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How is Marshal Hogue ? 
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Answer. He is not a republican, and would kill a colored man as soon as he would 
look at Lim. 

Qucsiion. You regard tbe men who hold offices there as enemies to your color and race ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I will tell you the truth about it; I am not going to chaw my 
•tongue about it. The last man there is the enemy of the colored man ; they have 
tried to weaken him down, and go against him, the last one of them. 

Question. Did Marshal Hogue have anj^ search-warrant when he came to your house? 

Answer. No, sir ; he had no leave or license at all to go there and search my house. 
He came right there in force and did it, for the fellow who was with him told me about 
it. I said to him, Did he get any search-warrant out to do that ?" He said, He had 
no leave nor license; he told me that he would go there, and if my clothes were there 
he would go there and get them." 

Question. Who claimed to own the clothes ? 

Ansicer. This fellow, Gus. Beck; and the man the clothes belonged to came there and 
got them ; he said that he had a witness who would swear and kiss the Bible that those 
were his clothes. I said, " I have nothing to do with it ; you can take the clothes aud 
go along ; 1 am not going to get into a fuss about it." 

Question. When those men came for the clothes, did the marshal go along with 
them? 

Ansivcr. Yes, sir; and went up and searched my house, and then went back to town ; 
and then some fellows came along and talked about clothes. 

Question. Was it a colored man who came there and claimed the clothes ? 

Answer', Yes, sir, the same one ; and then a man came and swore to the clothes, and 
took them. And then, because I had been up here and gone back, they wanted to get 
me, and that is the way they tried to get me. 

Question, So far as you know, has anything been done about the man who shot 
Charles Clarke ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they went back to kill this same old man Albert that I told you 
about, and he had to run away from his farm, and go to a back plantation and stay 
there. I heard the other night that Mr. Dexter said that he would go out and shoot 
the last damned negro's brains out on Jones's place. I expect to hear of some scrape 
down there ; they are bound to kill up a whole parcel of people ; they said they could 
do it, and would do it. 

Question. Is the jailer a democrat ? 

Ansiver. O yes, sir. They went there to look for Albert Jones again. I was told so 
by a lady who stays out there. They said that they had done swore to kill him. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. What is the number of colored votes in your county ? 
Answer. I believe there are about eleven Inindred. 
Question. How many white votes are polled there ? 
Anstver. I think about six hundred. 
Question. You carry all the elections for your side ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir; we carry the elections. 
. Question. Who have you sent to the legislature? 

Answer. Abraham Dukes and Monday Floyd; and they have sworn to kill him. 
Question. They are both colored men ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; and if Dukes has not got up here now, he will not come up here. 

Question. You have been saying several times that they have sworn to do so aud so ; 
that they have dropped words. Can you give the name of a single man who has sworn 
to kill Dukes 

Answer. That knows it ? 

Question. Can you give the name of one who has sworn to kill Dukes or Mouday 
Floyd ? 

Answer. I could do it, but it has done slipped out of my mind ; I had so many other 
things to think of. 



Atl.visTa, Georgia, Xovemher 1, 1871. 
FRANCIS J. ROBINSON sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. State your age, where you were born, where you now live, and what official 
position, if any, you now occupy ? 

Answer. I was twenty -five years old last September; I was born in Washiuf^ton, 
Wilkes County, and now live in Lexington, Oglethorpe County; I am ordinary of the 
county and postmaster at Lexington. 

Question. Is Lexington the county scat of Oglethorpe County? * 
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Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question, I wisli yon would give us a history of this secret order in your county that 
is kuowii as Ku-Khix, if you are able to do so. Tell us when you first heard of it, and 
give us any other facts in connection, with it. 

Ansicer, Well, sir, I do not rememher when I first heard of them. I know that in 
1868, in the election for governor and State officials, there was no attempt then made 
to intimidate anybody. I was candidate at that time, and was elected ordinary, Avith 
all the republicans who were candidates. 'At subsequent elections there has been 
intimidation. I have heard those men going through town at the dead hour of night ; 
I have heard crowds of men going through, and have been told they were Ku-Klux. 
They never stopped at my house. I never saw one to know him, though I may have 
seen plenty of them and not have known it. I never saw one in disguise. 

Question. Have you heard of their being about in other parts of your county ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; in several parts. 

Question. What is it alleged that they have been doing ? 
Answer. Whipping white people and colored people. 

Question. Have you ever, yourself, taken any position publicly upon the subject? 
Answer. Yes, sir; against it. 
Question. Howl 

Answer. In a si)cech, on the 4th of October, 1870, in the court-house, where the 
county meeting was being held, for the purpose, it was stated, of frowning down this 
lawlessness in the country. 

Question. Were other si)eechcs made besides yours ? 

Answer. Several, more violent than mine, but mine was pretty near to the point. 

Question. Have you or any of the other spefakers been called in question for your 
speeches on that day ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir ; I was seriously injured that evening. I had held my court the day 
before and all that day, and Avas very weary. Between sundown and dark I was going 
along the street on my w^ay home, and I was assaulted by a young man and charged 
with having called his father a liar in my speech. I told him I done no such thing ; 
that I had made' no personal remarks at all; that my remarks were general; that I 
had denounced the Ku-Klux as an outrage upon the peace of the country. 

Question. How did he construe that speech into charging his father with being a 
liar ? 

Answer. In this w^ay : his father had made an address before I did, but I did not hear 
it, and did not know anything at all about it. My office was up-stairs, and I just 
Avalkeddowu into the meeting and stood there. When I got down there an old man 
was talking, but his back was to me, and some one was talking to me. I told the 
young man when he made the assault on me that I did not hear any remarks of his 
father, and had not referred to him. 

Question. What did his father say that conflicted with what you said ? 

Ariswer. As I understood, his remarks were that there were cases where the Ku-Klux 
had done good ; that they were necessary in some cases. 

Question. And you had expressed the contrary opinion? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir ; and had denounced the Ku-Klux. 

Question. Did this man, upon that expression of opinion, attemi^t to raise an issue of 
l)ersonal veracity ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir ; and took up the cudgels for his father, as he said. I have the 
marks on my head yet, which you gentlemen can see, and which I never shall get rid 
of as long as I liA^e, the marks of the injuries that he inflicted upon me. 

Question With what was the attack made on you ? 

Answer. With a large walking stick, a very heavy stick. I was lame at the time, 
and was walking with a little old stick, and had on a slijjper. After I made my ex- 
planation to him I turned and left him, for I thought any gentleman ought to have 
been satisfied when I said that my remarks were not personal at all, bnt were only 
general. 

Question. Did you understand that either the young man or his father was a Ku- 
Klux? 

Answer. I believed that he was, and believe so yet. 
Question. Has he been brought to justice for that attack on you ? 
Ansicer. No, sir. I tried to get him indicted before the grand jury, but I could noi^ 
do it. 

Question. Did you make the same statement biefore the grand jury that you have 
made here ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir; and I had my physician there, and my witnesses there — my friends 
who took me up and carried me home. 
Question. Were you knocked senseless ? 

Ansicer. Perfectly so. I did not get home for two or three hours. They took me into 
a store there first. At one time the doctor thought I was dead, from contusion of the 
brain, he said. 
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Question. Have you made more than one attempt to Lave a bill found against him? 

Answer, I have not. I have sued him in a civil suit for $10,000 damages. 

Question. How do you account for the fact that the grand jury fixiled to find a bill 
against him on your testimony ? 

Answer. I cannot account for it, unless there were a great many of the same sort of 
men on the jury. I was just able to go down there and testify before the grand jury ; 
it was the first time I had been out of my Jiouse after the attack. 

Question. You are are still ordinary of Oglethorpe County ? 

Answei'. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know whether there have been cases of lawlessness or violence upon 
people in your county, beside your own case ? 

Answer. Only what I have heard from the i^arties themselves. 

Question. State what you know from reliable information, from information that 
you believe to be true. 

Answer. Well, sir, in 1868 or 1869, 1 have forgotten which, Mr. Samuel Z. Hardimau, 
so he afterwards informed me himself, was taken from his house one night by disguised 
parties and seriously whipped. They just surrounded his house and took him out; 
they did not allow him to put on his clothes or anything. 

Question. AYas ho a white man or a colored man ? 

Answer. He was a white man. 

Question. What was the offense on his part that they subjected him to sucli treat- 
ment ? 

Ansxcer. The offense was supposed to be that he was rather intimate with another woman 
beside his wife. But he had already been indicted ; a true bill had been found against 
him, and I think he was under bonds at the time. 

Question. Do you know of any other case ? 

Answer. I heard of the case of Mr. A. M. Sorrow; I never heard him say anything 
about it, bufc I heard of the case. He is a white man. 
Question. What did you hear they did to him ? 

Ansicer. They whipped him the same way. . 
Question. What allegation had they against him? 

Answer. I think the charge was that he had a barrel of whisky in his house, and 
that he had collections of negroes there at times when the neighbors did not like it. 
Question. Have you heard of other eases ? 

Answer. Mary Ivey, the woman this man was whipped about, was run away from 
our county completely, and her house was burned down. She had a little piece of 
land, and a little cotton on it, and they went there and ordered her to leave. 

Question. Was she a white woman ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. She is now living in Athens. She owns the tract of land yet, I 
think, but they burned her house. 

Question. Have you known of other cases ? / 
Ansicer. 1 do not think 1 have heard of any others, of white people. 
Question. Have there been any colored people disturbed there ? 
Ansivei'. Yes, sir; a great many of them. 
Question. How many do you suppose ? 

Answer. 1 exjicct there have been ten or fifteen cases of them. 

Question. 1 understand you to say that this meeting where you made a speech was 
called because of these various acts of lawlessness and outrage ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many persons were present ? 

Answer. I suppose about a hundred, or a hundred and twenty-five. 
Question. Was there any action by the nn^eting one way or the other ? 
Answer. Several gentlemen spoke, and I believe they i)assed some resolutions, but I 
never saw them. 

Question. You do not know the character of those resolutions? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Who was this man who spoke in favor of them ? 
Answer. Dr. Willis Willingham. 
Question. What was his son's name who beat you ? 
Ansicer. Willis M. Willingham. 

Question. Did any others speak in favor of the Ku-Klux ? 
Answe)\ I did not hear any. 

Question. Have there been any persons punished in your county for any acts of Ku- 
Klux violence upon either white men or colored men ? 
Answer. No, sir, not to my knowledge. 
Question. Have any of them been arrested? 
Answer. They have been arrested. 
Question. Have they been tried ? 

Ansicer. They were tried in the committing court and discharged. The testimony in 
pretty near all the cases was so conflicting that it was almost impossible to commit 
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them; and if they had been committed I doubt seriously whether the jury would have 
j found a bill against them. 

I Question. What was the character of the offense with which they were charged ? 
♦I Answer. There were a great many cases which the law did not cover ; that was what 
was said. 

: Question. I mean when they were examined ; how did they get clear ? 

Ansiver. They would say they were not there. 
Question. They proved what is called an aVibi ? 
Ansivei'. Yes, sir. 

Question. They had witnesses to swear an alibi for them ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you had any information that enables you to judge of the character 
of this organization ; how it is held together ? 
Answer. I have no information of tliat kind. 

Question. You do not know what their associations or societies are ? 
Anstver. No, sir. 

Question. What has been the effect of their conduct upon the people generally ? 
Answer. Upon the laboring portion of the j)eople ? 
Question. Well, yes. 

Answer. In some parts of our county a great many of the best working negroes we 
have had have left. 

Question. W^hy do not the people prosecute these offenders and bring them to 
justice ? 

Answer. I cannot imagine. 

Question. What is the general sentiment about them among what are called the best 
people ? 

Answer. I think they are opposed to it in toto, because it is now becoming a kind of 
pinch on their pockets ; they cannot get labor there. 

Question. Why do they not come out and j)rosecute these people, bring them to jus- 
tice, and send them to the penitentiary ? 

Answer. I cannot imagine. 

Question. They do not do it f 

Answer. They do not. 

Question. You have said something about elections since 1868. Were you at the 
election in your county last fall or last winter? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was the character of thje election ? 

Ansiver. Well, sir, there were hundreds of voters who did not vote at all. 
Question. With which party would they have voted if they had voted ? 
Answer. They would have voted the republican ticket. I think there must have been 
at least a hundred who did not vote. 
Question. Why? 

Answer. They were timid people. I know a great many whites who would not vote 
at all, who would not go to the polls at all. 
Question. Were they afraid to vote ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did any republicans vote the democratic ticket ? 

Answev. I do not know of any, but I suspect that several of them did. 

Question. Why did they vote that ticket ? 

Ansiver. Because they were induced to do so by promises, threats, or otherwise. I 
am satisfied that some of them did vote that way, but I do nnt know. 

Question. Have the meetings in j^our county, for the discussion of political questions, 
been equally free on both sides f 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I do not think they have interfered with any of the meetings. 

Question. Plave you ever felt any apiirehension yourself? 

Ansiver. They did interfere one night when our Congressman was speaking there, 
but that was simply boys, no doubt; they shot at him. 

Question. You have never felt obliged to leave Lexington through fear ? 

Ansiver. I did on the 10th of August, 1868. 

Question. State the 'circumstances about that. 

Ansiver. There was a mass-meeting there. 

Question. W^as it a republican or a democratic meeting ? 

Ansiver. It was a democratic mass-meeting. There was to be a barbacue held there, 
and I had intimations that if I remained there they were going to mob me. 
Question. What had they against 5'on ? 
Answer. I was a republican. 

Question. What has been the general feeling there on the part of those that are called 
democrats towards republicans, black and white? 
Answer. Heretofore, under the teachings of Hon. B. H. Hill, I have walked the 
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streets of Lexington many a time and passed by men I liave known all my life, and 
they would not notice me any more than if I had been a dog. 
Question. What were his teachings in that respect? 

Answer. That they should not speak to us ; that they ought not to allow us to go into 
the same house or into the same cars with them ; that our wives ought to quit us be- 
cause we were radicals. 

Question. Have you a family ? 

Answer. I have a grown daughter. 

Question. How has your family been treated by the families of democrats ? 
Ans%vei'. They have been treated coldly heretofore, but as a general thing they are 
very pleasant and agreeable now. 

Question. They are now melting down? 

Anstcer. Yes, sir, there is a great change in that regard from 1868 and 1869, I hope 
for the better. 

Question. What is the political sentiment of your county at this time ? 
Ajisiver. I think that there is a majority of republicans in it, but I do not know ; if 
they are thoroughly polled I think there would be found a majority there. 
Question. Did Mr. Hill speak in your county ? 

Anstver. Yes, sir, on the 11th of August, General Toombs, Mr. Hill, Judge Linton 
Stephens, and I am sorry to say a brother of mine spoke there. 
Answer. What was the tone of their speeches ? 
Answer. I did not hear them; I was not there. 

Question. You heard from others what was the character of their speeches ? 
Answer. Yes, sir j they were very bitter. 

Question. You say that in the case of Mr. Hill, it went to the extent of advising 
social ostracism ? 
Ansxoer. Yes, sir, altogether. 
QuestioiH And personal indignity ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Iilr. Bayard : 

Question. What was the date of this meeting which was held where you made a 
speech, after which you was assaulted ? 
Anstver. On the 14th of October, 1870. 
Question. A year ago ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. It was a meeting called irrespective of party ? 
Answer, Yes, sir, and I think it was a county meeting. 
Question. A county meeting of the citizens generally ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did gentlemen on both sides address the meeting ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And in the same tone ? 

Answer. I think so. 

Question. There were democrats who denounced this lawlessness ? 
Answer. Some I think did. 

Question. And some gentlemen of your party denounced it ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You say that a gentleman of the name of Willingham had spoken ])efore 
you entered the meeting ? 
Answer. I entered while he was speaking. 
Question. You were not aware of the character of his speech ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What you now state about it is from general information ? 
Anstcer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You understood that he said that some things done by them were desirable ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Yet he attended the meeting to prevent their further operations ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the tenor of his speech w^as in opposition to the. continuance of such 
things, although he thought that in the ^ast some benefit had been derived from it ? 
Ansiver. That is what I should think. 

Question. The meeting was called to prevent further lawlessness ; it was called for 
that purpose ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. It was his son who met you subsequently and inflicted the injuries upon 
you, for which you have a suit now pending against him to recover §10,000 eivil dam- 
ages ? 

Ansiver, Yes, sir. 

Question. The young man is well known to you ? 
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Answer, Yes, sir ; he has been in my house often. 
Question. Ho assaulted you himself? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; there were four or five sitting on a bench along the steps. 
Question. They ^Yere witnesses to the assault ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How old is that young man ? 

Answer. I should think that he is now twenty-five or thirty years old; he is a tall, 
stout young man. 

Question. You say that a white man by the name of Hardiman was whipped by Bonus 
of these people for his criminal intimacy with another woman while ho was married 1 
Ansicer. That was tht) charge. 

Question, And that woman had been run away from the place ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was she a married woman ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. She was living by herself ? 

Ansicer. She was living in her house by herself with a child. 

Question. What is the vote of your county ? 

Ansiver. It is about sixteen hundred. ^ 

Question. What proportion of those are colored votes ? 

Ansiver. The majority of them. 

Question. Do you recollect what that majority is ? 

Answer. I cannot, because it has not been out lately. I am speaking of the polls that 
came in ; there are a great many men who do not appear on the poll-books. 
Question. Are you all registered ? 
Answer. No, sir. ' ^ 

Question. There is no registration in your county ? 
Ansuyei\ No, sir. 

Question. Have you not a general law of the State requiring registration ? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. You say there are about sixteen hundred voters in your county, and that 
of those there are more negroes than whites ? 
A7iswer. I think so. 

Question. How many white republican voters in your county ? 

Answer. From one hundred and fifty to two hundred, I think; I do not know ex- 
actly. 

Question. How did the county go at the late election ? 

Answer. Do you mean the election of December last, for member of the legislature ? 
Question. Yes. 

Answer. I was so busy that I paid no attention to it ; I just went up and voted, and 
I do not remember what was the vote. 

Question. Who were elected to the legislature ? 

Ansiver. Dr. William W. Davenport and John F. Smith ; they are here now 
Question. Which party i^revailed in that election ? 
Answer. The democratic party. 

Question. You were asked whether any convictions had occurred of men engaged in 
such lawless acts as you have described, such as whipping Mr. Hardiman and others ? 
Ansicer. None of them have been indicted that I know of. 
Question. Were not some of these cases brought before you as ordinary ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Are you not a committing magistrate ? 
Answer. I have been, but I have not been for some time. 
Question. During that time did any come before you ? 
Ansicer. There were several cases brought before me. 
Question. Did you bind them over ? 

Answer. I did not, because the testimony would not warrant it. 
Question. Do you think that was so in other cases ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. You said that in August, 1868, you left Lexington because a large demo 
cratic meeting was to be held there, and you feared an assault upon you ? 
Answer. Yes, sir : I did. 
Question. How long did you remain absent ? 
Answer. Until Friday afterward. 
Question. How many days was that? 
Ansiver. From Monday to Friday. *^ 
Question. Where did you go ? 
Ansiver. To Athens. 

Question. And you returned on Friday? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you have been there since ? 
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Question, You have not been assaulted in your house, or property, or j)erson, in any 
way at all ? 
Answer, Except by this young man. 

Question. You left in August, under the apprehension tiiat if you remained there 
there might have been an attack upon you, on account of this large meeting to be held 
there ? 

Aiiswer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You say that Mr. B. H. Hill si)okc there ; has he spoken there more than 
cnce ? 

Answer. I do not know whether he has spoken there since or»iot. 
Question. Was it the speech he made on that occasion which you believe led to this 
social slight to you ? 
Answer. He made such remarks before that time. 

Question. Has Mr. Hill made a public speech in your county since August, 186S ? 
Answer. I do not remember whether he has or not. 
Question. Where does he reside ? 
Answer. At Athens. 

Question. You say that at that meeting various other gentlemen spoke, among others 
a brother of yours ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. What is his name ? 

Answer. His name is John J. Robinson. He is a minister of the Presbyterian Church, 
and resides in Eufala, Alabama. 

Question. He concurred in sentiment with the gentlemen who spoke at that meeting ? 
Ansivei\ I suppose he did ; he acts with the democratic party. 
Question. And he sympathJ^es with them in his views ? 
Answer. I think he does, from his acting with them. 

Question. You say that at that time there were persons in town who would pass you 
by without speaking to you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; andni the country, too. They kept me out of my office of ordi- 
nary for two months, and would not allow me to take possession of it alter I had given 
bond for nearly a hundred times the value of it. 

Question. You subsequently obtained the office and are in it now ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You complained also that there has been no social intercourse with your 
family ; that there has been a coldness toward them ? 
Ansiver. There has been, but it is not so much so now. 
Question. That has passed away ? 
Anstcer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Your relations in society are more agreeable than they were two years 
ago? 

Ansivcr. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you find yourself treated to-day with civility and kindness by your 
neighbors and friends? 

Ansica-. Yes, sir, as a general rule ; there are exceptions. 

Question. I understood you to say that you have no personal knowledge of any organi- 
zation there, and have never seen a man in disgnise ? 
Ansiver. Not one. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Y^ou say that in cases brought before you you were obliged to discharge the 
parties ; was it because they had witnesses to prove an alibi f 

Answer. Yes, sir ; there was a want of evidence, and we could not get it. 

Question. Was the want of evidence as to the commission of the offense, or the identity 
of the offender ? 

Ansive7\ The identity of the offender; the offense was clearly proven. 

Question. Has it been a general characteristic of all attempts to prosecute people 
called the Ku-Kiux, that when men were brought up they would produce witnesses to 
swear that they were at the time in some other place ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and it is very often the case that after we would get out a warrant 
the prosecutors themselves would fail to appear ; the cases would have to be dismissed 
on that ground. 

Question. You have spoken of the i)rosecution pending in court by indictment against 
this man Hardiman ; was he tried on it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; that was long before the whipping. He was* tried, and I think 
fined $100. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. He was convicted of the offense? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
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By the Chairman : 

Question. Yon have been asked about the approving or disapproving of this comhict 
by democrats aud republicans. How has it been with the republicans ; have they or , 
not universally condemned these Ku-Klnx outrages ? 

xlnsicer. So far as I know they have. 

Question, How has it been with the democrats ? ^ 

Ansiver. They have not done so as a general thing. 

Question. As a general thing, have they approved such conduct ? 

Answer. That is a hard question for nie to answer. 

Question. Well, so far as you know, how has it been ? 

Ansiver. A great many of them have approved it, have said that in some cases it was 
right ; that there are cases which the law will not reach, and they must take them in 
their own hands. 

Question. Well, as a general thing, perhaps as a universal rule, do you know of any- 
body who was a democrat having been injured by them, by whipping or otherwise ? 
Answe)'. I do not know that I ever did. 

Question. Do you know of any republicans who belong to the Ku-Klux? 
Ansive}\ No, sir ; I do not. 

Question. State whether, in your opinion, it is a political organization, for political 
ends. 

Answer. Well, in my opinion, I do not think it is. 
Question. You do not think it is ? 
Answer. 1 do not. 

Question. What do you think is the object of it ? 

An8ica\ I think it was to follow up the old slave system of patroling ; it originated 
in that. It may have merged into other things. / 

Question. Is it not a little singular that the victims should all be of one party and the 
wrongdoers of the other party ? 

Ans7ver. Yes, sir ; that is very strange to me. 

Question. You have not in your own mind, however, attributed any political charac- 
ter to the organization ? 

Answei\ No, sir ; I have not. 
Question. What are your j>olitica ? 
Anstcer. I am a republican. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. And you are now postmaster at Lexington ? 
Ansivei'. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman ; 

Question. Are there not a great many postmasters who are not republicans? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; a great many of them in my opinion that are not republicans. 

Question. Has there been any trouble with the mails of this State in circulating 
republican newspapers and republican documents ; has there been any trouble on the 
part of republicans, colored or white, in getting their mail matter ? 

Answer. Before I became i)ostmaster I heard some complaints from colored men in 
my county ; I do not know whether they stated the truth to me or not, but that is what 
they told me. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Have there been any complaint since you became i)ostraaster ? 

Answer. None at all that I know of. They may have complained to my young man, 
but not to me. Sometimes they think they can write a letter to-day and get an answer 
to-morrow, although it may take a week for the answer to come. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. I am not speaking of complaint prompted by impatience, but of cases 
where there is reason to believe that republican documents have been purposely mis- 
sent or withheld ? 

Ansiver. There are no complaints now to my knowledge. 

Question. My question was whether you had heard any complaint of that sort ? 
Ansiver. Only from some colored men in my town before I became postmaster. 
Question. You do not know how it is iu other parts of the State ? 
Ansiver. No, sir ; I have no knowledge. 
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Atlanta, Georglv, Noveniber \, 1871 

B. F. SAWYER sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. What is your age, where were you horn, where do you now live, and what 
is your present profession or occupation ? 

Answer, I am thirty-eight years of age j I was horn in Talladega County, Alahama ; 
and now live in Rome, Floyd County, Georgia ; I am an editor. 

Question, In the Daily Constitution of this city, of yesterday, I find the following : 

" We had calls yesterday from General Young and Mr. B. F. Sawyer, editor of that 
good x)aper, the Rome Courier.^^ 

Are you the Mr. B. F. Sawyer there referred to ? 

Ansiver, Yes, sir ; I presume so. 

Question. You are the editor of the Rome Courier, characterized there as a " good 
paper ? " 
Answer » Yes, sir. 

Question. How long have you heen the editor of that paper ? 
Ansicer. I have heen connected with that paper a little over a year. 
Question. Have you heen a political editor ? 
Ansivcr. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are there any other papers published in Rome besides yours ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; the Daily Commercial, the Weekly Commercial, and a weekly paper 
there called Moseley's Weekly. 
Question. What is the political character of your paper ? 
Answer. It is democratic ; conservative. 
Question, What is the political character of the Commercial? 
Answer. It is the same. 

Question. Is there a repuhlicau paper published in Rome? 

Answer. No, sir. • 

Question, Who is the editor of the Commercial ? 

Answer, I think Mr. Shanklin is the political editor, and Henry W. Grady the chief 
editor. 

Question. Is this [handing witness a paper] a copy of the Commercial i)ublished in 
your place ? Do you recognize it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I think this is a copy of the weekly edition of the Commercial. 

Question. This paper is dated February 8, 1871. I find in an article headed Ku-Klux 
outrages " this statement : " The courts of the county have stepped in and done their 
part in bringing to justice some of the members of the Klan." Do you recollect the 
instances there alluded to, or any such instance ? , 

Answer. I recollect no instance where a member of the Klan, as such, has been ar- 
rested and arraigned. I know that some parties have been, but I do not think that 
they claim to be members of the Klan. There was an instance in Chattooga 
County where three jDarties %vere arrested for committing some outrage while in dis- 
guise. 

Question. Who were they ? 

Ansiuer. I cannot recollect all the parties. One was a man by the name of Epps. I 
recollect the circumstance, but not the names of all the parties. 
Question, You do not remember the names of the others ? 
Answer, I do not. 

Question. Do you know what became of them ? 

Answer. They were sentenced to the penitentiary, and I think they are there now. 
Question. When was that ? 

Ansivei\ It was at the last spring term of the court. 
Question. I find in this same paper the following : 

" The democratic party of the South includes the intelligence, the virtue, the re- 
spectability, and the honesty of tlie people. To them belongs the duty of fighting the 
war for the principles of the Constitution in its purity. No amalgamation with the 
brutal hirelings of radicalism. A plain and unmistakable line of demarkation should 
be drawn, across which there should be held no intercourse with those who would 
basely betray their fellow-citizens to their ruin. 

" Let the democracy stand firm and united. 

"Let the negro, and his more depraved master, stand alone together to be hated and 
despised of men. Let them stand, live, and die together as a mournful monument of 
the degradation to which a cowardly baseness can bring men. ^ 

" Fellow-democrats, you are strong enough to save your country. You are ' battling 
for the right, as God gives you to see the right.' Then fear not.'" 

Is that a fair expression of the sentiment of the democratic party ? 

Ansiver, Hardly ; I think that is rather overdrawn, rather strong. We regard the 
democratic party here, it is true, as representing the wealth and intelligence of the 
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country. Bufc, still, we do not propose to ostracise the others ou account of their po- 
litical principles. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Quesiion. You did not write that article ? 
Anstver. I did not. 

By the Ciiairmax : 

Question. You do not think that expresses the sentiment of the democratic party 
here ? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not think it does. In fact, I am certain it does not. 

Question. Did you feel called upon, or have yon felt called upon, to rebuke in your 
paper that sentiment ? 

Aimcer. I do not know that I ever saw it before. My attention has never before been 
called to it. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. That was not in your paper? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You have nothiug to do with the management of the paper in which that 
article was published f 
Answer, No, sir. 

Question. You have no control over its columns ? 

Ansicer. No, sir; none at all. And there is not a very cordial feeling existing be- 
tween the editor of that i)aper and myself. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. In this same paper I find another article headed, The Grand Jury vs. The 
Klau." Was there a presentment by the grand jury of your county agaiust secret or- 
t^anizations of men wlio went about at night in disguise, and committed acts of law- 
less violence ? 

Answer. Well, sir, the grand jury, in its findings, reported something of that sort, 
but they made no specifications. The grand jury of the first week of our last spring 
term reported it; and the grand jury of the second and third week of the term, having 
investigated the matter thoroughly, reported, in their presentment, that the i)resent- 
nient made by the grand jury before was gratuitous and uncalled for. 

Question. Who was the foreman of the grand jury that made the presentment in 
which this organization was denounced ? 

Answer. I think JVIr. ^Monroe Shropshire was the foreman. 

Question. The subsequent grand jury found that there was no such organization ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and regretted the action of the first grand jury. 

Question. How did your papers treat the finding of the first grand jury? 

Answer. I cannot speak for the Commercial. 

Quesiion. How did your paper treat it? 

Answer. I condemned the finding — disa^iproved of it. 

Question. I have the Commercial here before me, and in it I find the following article* 
''The worthy guardians of the peace and dignity of the State of Georgia for Floyd 
County, in their recent sittings as a grand iury for the first week of the superior court, 
have felt it incumbent ui)on themselves to find a bill of indictment, and then to qualify 
the same by saying, 'if any there be,' agaiust a part, or maybe the entire population 
of the county, as ' disf/uised men/ who assume to administer self-constituted laws upon 
an ex parte hearing, and then call upon those who may not belong to the organization 
to assist the lawful officers in ferreting it out and bringing its membership, ' if any 
there be,^ to punishment. 
"Byron says, in Childe Harold's Pilgrimage: 

•' Smile on, nor venture to unmask 
Man's heart and view the hell that's there." 

"Whether the author spoke from bitter experience, or from his knowledge of human 
nature, as viewed in special instances, it amounts to the same. 

"We are disposed to ' smile' at the indictment found against the county, but when 
we remember that this paper, having the force and e£fect of law, and regarded as the 
highest evidence, can and will be used by Bullock in his manipulation of the afiairs of 
the State, and by the entire radical party in Congress against our State, and that it 
can bo held up in the face of Georgia's representatives as undeniable evidence that 
there exists in this State a powerful organization that set all law at defiance, as wit- 
ness the findings of the grand jury of Floyd County, the ' banner county' of the de- 
mocracy in the State, the 'smile' passes away, and 'the hell' of 'man's heart' causes 
a deep and cutting pain to pierce our better nature for the untimely, and, as wo hold, 
a most unfortunate presentment. 

" It is true that the grand jury are sworn to keep each other's secrets during their 
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deliberations inviolable from the world, and we can have no means of knowing upon 
what evidence they predicate their findings in this instance. They are a lawful and 
legally constituted body, and are sworn to make * true return against fill offenders, 
without fear, favor, or the hope of reward/ 

They charge that there exists an unlawful organization and that this organization 
proceeds to the violation of law ujjou ex parte evidence. We hold that the proceedings 
of the grand jury are solely, without a single instance to the contrary, based upon ex 
parte testimony. That no other kind of evidence is ever sought to be introduced before 
a grand jury. 

We do not believe the cause justified the means in this presentment. A few weeks 
ago a negro was shot and almost fatally wounded by unknown men, in the streets of 
Rome. It has never been charged, even by the negro when he thought he was giving 
his ^ dying testimony ' upon which it was hoped a conviction of the guilty party or 
parties might be had, that they were disguised. 

*^The grand jury even go further and pronounce the wounded negro ^innocent.' 
Innocent of what ? His innocency is based, we suppose, upon his ' dying testimonj^,' as 
no one but the parties who did the shooting aud the negro are cognizant of any fact 
that transpired at the time. The law regards every man innocent of whatever crime 
he is charged with until proved guilty, and we suppose that it was upon this ground 
alone that the negro was declared innocent, ex parte testimony supporting the assump- 
tion that he was innocent. 

" But a grand jury, legally organized, of good and true men have, under oath, pre- 
sented these facts to the world, as the result of a careful aud laborious investigation. 

" Another grand jury, sworn and legally organized for the second week, have directed 
their attention to the lawlessness of 'disguised men' in Floyd county. They fail to 
find the existence of that unlawful and reckless organization which terrified tlieir pre- 
decessors only a short week before. 

•'The presentments of both grand juries have been published — the people of the 
county are vitally interested in their respective reports. We dissent from the report 
of the grand jury for the first week, for the simple fact that, aside from the assault 
made upon the negro on the 13th ultimo, the general history of the county for peace 
and quiet does not sustain that report.'^ 

Does that article meet your views of the facts, as you understand them ? 

Ansicei'. Well, yes, sir ; the general condition of the county, in my judgment, did not 
warrant the report of the grand j ury. 

Question. In a copy of the same paper, I find copied a correspondent's account of an 
interview with Mr. Robert Toombs, of your State. The following is a portion of it : 

*' You have given up, however, all hope of making armed resistance to the Uuited 
States Government f 

"Not at all. I don't know but that it is about time for us to fight again. Our only 
hope is in ourselves; every party in the North abandons us. I never expected much 
from northern democrats since they deserted us at the beginning of the war, so I am 
not greatly disappointed. I know the men who are their leaders, and they are just as 
unscrupulous as the radicals. The clique who run Tammany and the northern democ- 
racy don't want democratic principles to be successful; they would rather lose the 
election than have it result in a victory for the old doctrines of the party. They are 
bondholders, and are just as much in favor of a centralized despotism as the radicals." 

" But you surely do not seriousl5^ mean that the war ought to begin again ?" 

'' Yes, I do." 

"And you remember the bloodshed and misery which that must involve?" 

"Yes ;"but what of it? I am not a peace man. There are many worse occupations 
for gentlemen than fighting." 

Does that meet the approval of the democratic party in this State ? 

Answer. That was a sell Toombs got off on some correspondent of a paper who was 
interviewing him. 

Question. Why was it published in this paper, the Rome Southerner and Commercial, 
of June 30, 1871? 

Answer. I suppose to show the extent of the credulity of the interviewer. 

Question. In looking over this paper I do not see anything to indicate that it is pub- 
lished with the purpose j^ou suggest; it is published without note or comment; I find 
the following in the same account : 

" Don't you regard the acts of the reconstructed legislatures, then, as binding upon 
the southern people ? " 

" Of course not. Those legislatures have not been legally elected, and whatever 
they have done is therefore invalid. They represent only a part of the people — and 
the worst part — and I, have no doubt that inost of what they have done will be at some 
time or other undone." 

" Would that involve the repudiation of the State debts they have incurred ?" 

"Of course it would." 
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"AikI what is your opiuion about the debt of tbe United States; do yoa thiok that 
be repudiated also?" 

I Lave never believed that public debts in a country governed by universal suffrage 
vrilj ever stand firm against any great pressure. Just now the people of the North 
r.re very prosperous^ and the debt is pretty well distributed among them, so tliere is no 
]>articnlarly strong try of rei^udiation ; but as soon as the shoe pinches — in some bad 
season — the peo])le will turn round and throw off every dollar of their public indebt- 
cfliiess. That would htippen in any country where universal suffrage prevails." 

You may say that the democratic party is being betrayed by some of its leaders 
vlio do not wisii that democratic principles should be successfal."" 

Yes. Tliey do not want to keep this country a free republic any more than the 
radicals do. This new platform shows that. They are anxious fo/oflice, of course. 
Priuei|>les are nothing to them, or rather they are in favor at heart of much tlie same 
principles ;is the radicals." 

" Bat tliey seem to be supported enthusiastically by the masses of the party." 

I don'r think so. With the old platform tlie democratic party was every year 
,<.:;rowiiig in strength, and would have been successful in 1872. Its leader's, however^ 
nave changed it. and now, so far as southern men can see, there is no visible difference 
in principle between democrats and radicals. It is a mere scramble for oflice. I don't 
care now which party wins, and think it the best policy to make whatever terms we 
can, caring nothing about the name of the organization we support. The South holds 
still the balance of power, and can probably throw victory in either scale." 

But if this platform is unpalatable to the mass of the peo|)le, won't the democracy 
melt away into thin air," 

Why, you know as well as I do that the northern democracy consists in-actically 
of a few score men, who have seized upon its machinery and do just as they please. 
The masses are for the most part so many sheep, who follow them, and know nothing 
and care not very much about what they are voting for. Every one knows how Tam- 
many Hall sustains itself in the city of New York." 

^' Negro suffrage, I suppose, you regard as the most obnoxious xu'ovision in the amend- 
ments f — ^Why do you object to it so strongly? In your own county a majority of the 
negroes are democrats." 

"It is no particular trouble for us to make and keep them democrats. The negroes 
all over the South might be induced to vote for their former masters. In my county, 
where, as you say, the negroes are largely democratic, we used no threats, and did not" 
make any false promises. I told them I did not think they ought to have a vote, and 
many of them agreed with me. It is precisely for the reason that they can so easily 
be coaxed into voting for us that I oppose negro suffrage. Men so easily influenced 
ought not to have any political i)ower. A vote ought only to be in the possession of 
citizens who are conscious of the responsibility it involves, and are intelligent and 
conscientious enough to use it rightly. For the present we might strengthen ourselves 
perhaps against the radicals by the negro vote. But I look to the future, and can see 
that with negro suffrage good government at the South will always be impossible. The 
white people of the South are now a unit ; but the time will come when they will be 
divided, and then they will bid for the negro vote, and the worst men will naturally 
make the biggest offer and control the State. As a good citizen, therefore, I can never 
consent to accept the fifteenth amendment." 
Do you think that expresses the sentiments of the democratic party in Georgia? 
Ansiver. AVell, sir, I would not like to say as to that ; I can give my individual 
opinion. 

Question. What is that ? 

Answer. I think the democratic party in Georgia is opposed to an illiterate, ignorant 
suffrage of any kind. 

Question. Do you think this expression of opiuion was a sell got off' by Mr. Toombs 
on this correspondent ? 

Ansicer. I could not say. It is in the same connection, I suppose. 

Question. Then, I understand you to say that you are in favor of having a qualified 
suffrage, a suffrage limited by intelligence? 

Aiisictr. Yes, sir. * 

Question. Without regard to color ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; that is my individual preference ? 

Question. You would require an educational qualification? 

Ansu-e)\ Well, if my opinion is worth anything I can give it. I would be in favor 
of a mixed suffVage; I would have an educational and property qualification ^or State 
senators, for instance ; and then 1 wouJd allow every man, except those who are electors 
for senators, to vote for members of the house of rej)resentatives. 

Question. That is your individual preference ? 

Ansu'or. Yes, sir ; it is not because the negro is black that I am opposed to his having 
the right of suffrage. 

Question. You would have the same rule apply to men of either color, black or white? 

5G a 
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Anstver. Yes, sir. 

Question. In another issue of this same paper I find the following : 

" Congress starts ont a sonthern outrage committee in a clay or two to look through 
the South and pick up Ku-Klux items. The'rads evidently intend to run the next 
campaign on an ^ outrage ' hasis, and we deplore anything that gives them footing. 
So let our young men he prudent." 

What was the ohject of such advice as that contained in the last sentence of that 
paragraph ? • « 

Answer, Simply to advise them to he prudent. 

Question. What had our young men" been doing that they should need 8uch an 
injunction to prudence ? 

Answer, I do not know ; I am not responsible for what that paper says. 

Question. I understand that; but I did not know but you might be able to give us 
some light upon it. 

Answer. No, sir. It is very good advice, however; everybody should be prudent, 
especially at this time. 

Question. The following is another article from the same pa]ier, of date February 17, 
1871: 

''Not a bit of it. — The venerable whistler of the Courier takes advantage of us 
in the following savage style: 

" 'Murder will out. — The amusing account given by our neighbor of the Ku-Klux 
adventure tells more perhajis than the writer intended. W^e suspected all the while 
that we were exerting ourselves to please the ghostly crew, that we knew the form and 
recognized the snigger of the little fellow in the spotted shirt, who rode the little mule, 
and since no one but those engaged knew what transpired, we are now convinee<l 
that our suspicions were correct, and that the tail end of the Ku-Klux was no one else 
than our facetious young friend, Henry W. Grady.' 

"We deny the impeachment, but wo do not blame the colonel for making the mis- 
take. He was a little excited, and besides he always shuts his eyes when he whistles." 

Who is Henry W. Grady ? 

Answer. The editor of the Southerner and Commercial. 

Questian. Is there anything more in that article than a bit of pleasantry between 
two editors ? 
Anstcer. Nothing more than a hit of pleasantry. 

Question. Is this [handing witness a paper] a copy of your paper, the Rome Courier? 
Answer. It looks like it. 

Question. It is dated March 25, 1871, and in it I find the following article : 
" And the ass opened his mouth and spake. — The waning chances of Butler's 
Ku-Klux outrage has at length operated upon the thick tongue of our still thicker 
headed President, like an extra glass of his favorite burst head, and he has again un- 
sealed the silence of his lips, and spoken to Cougressin behalf of old Spooney's designs 
upon the southern people. 

Oppression and outrage is so sweet to the tyrant that Grant could not bear the 
tliought of seeing Congress adjourn without giving him extraordinary powers to 
oppress our people, and with a lie on his tongue and the poison of asps under his lips, 
he thus appeals to the radical hatred to grant his request : 

" 'A condition of affairs now exists in some of the States of the Union, rendering 
life and prox)erty insecure, and carrying the mails and the collectiou ot the revenue 
dangerous. 

" ' The proof that such a condition of affairs exists in some localities is now before 
the Senate. That the power to correct these evils is beyond the control of the State 
authorities, I do not doubt; that the power of the Executive Department of the United 
States, acting within the limits of existing laws, is sufficient for present emergencies 
is not clear. Therefore I urgently recommend such legislation as in the jndgment of 
Congress shall elfeetually secure life, liberty, and property, and the enforcement of law 
in all parts of the United States. 

*' 'It may be expedient to provide that such law as shall be passed in pursuance of 
this recommendation shall expire at the end of the next session of Congress. There 
is no other subject upon which I would recommend legislation during the i)reseut 
session. 

"'IL S. GRANT.'" 

Question. Was the portion of that article preceding the message of the President 
from yonr pen ? 

Answer. I presume it was, but I do not now* recollect it. I am willing, however, to 
assume the responsibility of its authorship. 
Question. At all events, it meets your api)roval ? 
Answer. Yes^ sir. 
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Question. In a copy of the Rome Courier, of date February 24, 1871, 1 find this article : 
The Ku-Klux— the Atlanta Sun and Bullock's peoclamation.— The Atlanta 
Sun publishes an* official proclamatioi^of Bullock's, setting forth alleged perpetration 
of certain olfenses by disguised parties in this vicinity and county, and olFering a re- 
ward of $5,000 for the amount of one and $1,000 each for the remainder of the band. 

''The Sun, in its comment upon the alleged ofienses, very properly condemns them, 
if true, and calls upon our good citizens to interpose their influence and strength to put 
down the marauders, and to arrest the reign of outlawry in our country. 

<'By this proclamation a great injustice is done our people. But as the foolish adven- 
ture of the party that entered our city upon the night in question gives our enemies 
an opportunity for the abuse of their powers, we suppose that we must accept of the 
odium and bear the evil consequences. 

As to all the allegations set forth by Bullock, in his proclamation, we cannot answer. 
Bat so far as the insults and threats oflered to our citizens during their inexcusable 
visit, we know that they are false. Neither was there a negro mortally wounded iu 
the vicinity of Rome upon the night in question. 

" Wo ourselves happened to meet them on our return from our office, and only from 
their numbers would any one have supposed that they were other than a party of ordi- 
nary citizens; as we did not observe a single mask worn by the party, or any unusual 
dress. 

''Yet, for all this, the fact of their riding in a large body, and entering our city at 
the hour of 11 o'clock, is sufficient to call forth a five- thousand-dollar reward for their 
arrest. 

'* We do not blame Governor Bullock for his effort to preserve the peace and main- 
tain the dignity of the laws. In this he has our hearty co-operation, and we are only 
sorry that he gave the example himself of setting the law at defiance, by pardoning 
out of prison condemned felons reeking with the blood of their murdered victims. 
Neither do we approve the existence now of any secret organization that has for its 
object the interference with outside or public affairs. 

"At the time this party entered Rome we condemned their presence — not for any 
actual harm that they were doing or did ; but we readily believed that their move- 
ments would be seized upon as a pretext by our enemies to injure us in the eyes of 
those who were not familiar with the facts. 

" We still condemn them for the same reasons, and appeal to them, for the sake of 
our common interest, to desist from such conduct in future, and thus deprive our ene- 
mies of their strongest weapon against us. 

" But while condemning the foolish and indiscreet action of these parties, we yet 
liave to condemn in as strong terms the unwarrantable and unjust uses made of them 
by our enemies. And right here we will remark, that this abuse is as outrageous as 
are the acts of any Ku-Klux that ever plied the lash or sounded a whistle, and it is 
that that has deterred the press from speaking out in more emphatic terms against 
them. As an instance, the Chronicle and Sentinel published and condemned a foul 
outrage committed by unknown parties upon some negro convicts in Jefferson County, 
not long since, when, a few days after, old beast Butler, a meaner man than either of 
the negroes whose ears were cropped for house-burning, paraded the paper in Congress, 
and read the article to prove that Corker was not entitled to his seat, because of this 
occurrence. As long as such base uses are made of our attempts to publish and con- 
demn these acts of violence, we would be at least justified in alluding to them as 
gingerly as possible. But no such policy has actuated us, and we have ever been, and 
are still, ready to condemn wrong and outrage wherever we can find it." 

Qucsiiou. Is that article from your pen? 

Ansxccr. Yes, sir; I suppose it was. 

Question. What was that affair in Jefferson County to which you refer iu this article? 

Answer. I do not recollect positively ; but I now think it was the case of breaking 
into a jail, taking some prisoners from it and whipping them, and probably cropping 
their ears. 

Question. They are spoken of here as negro convicts." Were they persons who had 
been tried and convicted i 

Answer. I do not know whether they had been convicted, or were in jail awaiting 
trial. By reference to the Chronicle and Sentinel of the 16th, you will find out the 
particulars. 

Question. You use this expression in your article: " Any Ku-KIux that ever plied the 
lash or sounded a whistle." To what did you then allude? 

Answer. To an imaginary lash and an imaginary whistle that they were reported to 
have. 

Question. Do you mean that it was an imagination of your own, or an imagination 
of eomebody else? 
Ansiver. It was either ; I used it there figurativelj^. 

Question. On the inside of the same piiper I find a proclamation of Governor Bui- 
.lock, the same, I suppose, as that referred to by you in this article ? 
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Answer, Yes, sir. 

Qtiestion, The x> reclamation, "witli editorial comments, is as follows : 

'•A PROCLAMATION. — We havo received the Subjoined proclamatiou from Bullock, 

with the request to publisli three times and forward bill to the executive department 

for settlement. 

" We publish the proclamation to show our people what a ^^reat ado can be made 
about nothing, but vre decline to publish it as an advcrtisc^ment, as we cannot become 
a [)arty to the outrageous sv^iudles that are now being perpetrated upon the people of 
Georgia by this reckless man and his subsidized press. 

" His entire system of public advertising is an outrageous swindle, and, as we havo 
before stated, one of the lirst duties that will come before the next legislature v/ill be 
that of holding him to an accountability for his extravagant, xmwisC; and shameful 
abuse of this j^ower. 

That there is a necessity for j)ublic advertising there is no one so foolish as to deny 
but that this necessity should be employed by an executive to the abuse of its inten- 
tions and uses is just as criminal as was the exercise of his pardoning powers, whereby 
the laws of the land were set at dehancc, and murderers were turned loose up<ni 
society. 

" It is a well-known fact that Bullock uses this advertising patronage without any re- 
gard to reason, justice, or indeed common decency. He has already spent upon uews- 
])apers the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, Avhen the sum of three thousand or 
five thousand at most would have been amply sufhcient. This enormous expenditure 
of the public money is not only impolitic, but is actually criminal, and its perpetrator 
ought, in common justice, to be held accountable for it, and those papers who aceex>t 
of and countenance it are scarcely less criminal than the man who offers it. 

" Regarding it in this light, Vv'e not only decline Mr. Bullock's request to publish his 
proclamation as an advertisement, but spurn it with contempt. 

" We claim that our circulation entitles us to the jmblic advertisements in this sec- 
tion of the State, and are willing to contract for its publication, setting apDrt one 
column, which is all that is necessary for the use of the governor, to be changed by 
him as the public interest demands, but for the indiscriminate, extravagant, and un- 
necessary publication of all his advertisements v/e cannot become a party to and earn- 
estly condemn those that do. 

The following is the proclamation referred to above : 

'a proclamatiox. 

^'•Georgia: 

" * By liurus B. Bullock, Governor of said State. 

'Whereas it has been made known to this department that on the night following 
Christmas last, to wit, the 26th of December, 1870, a band of disguised men, said to 
bo nearly forty in number, visited the x)lautation of Colonel Waltcmire, situated about 
fourteen miles below the city of Rome, aud did then and there cruelly whip and other- 
wise maltreat two negro men, named resiiectively Lewis Garrett and William Brad- 
ham, and did, at the same time and place, cruelly beat and otherwise maltreat an aged 
negro womau by the name of ;Mary Benafee, and did then and tliere, as is alleged, 
commit a rape upon the persons of three coloied girls, named respectively Carrie San- 
ders, Delia Horton, and Kate Began, and did, then and there, maltreat Colonel Walte- 
laire, and take from him his gun ; and 

" * Whereas it is reported to this department that on the night of the Gtli of Februai y, 
instant, a band of disguised men, gome forty or more in number, being at a point 
within a mile of the city of Rome, shot and mortally wounded a colored man named 
Joseph Kennedy, and cruelly beat the wife of said Kennedy ; and 

" ' Whereas it is further alleged that the same party ot disguised men did, on the .same 
night, cruelly beat and otherwise maltreat an aged colored man named Jordan Ware, 
and take from him, the said Ware, a valuable watch and gun ; and . 

" * Whereas it is further reported that about twenty-one mounted members of the said 
disguised band came into the city of Rome and made threats against severtiil ])arties 
therein, and rode through one of the principal streets of the city, and were seen in 
their disguises by several of the citizens ; and 

'Whereas no specific charges havo yet been lodged against, or arrests made of, any 
individuals known or believed to be members of the said band of disguis<Ml men ; and 

"'Whereas it is the desire of all good citizens of the State that the i)arty or parties 
engaged in the unlawful and barbarous practice heretofore recited, by the commission 
of which shame and disgi'ace is brought upon the fair name and fame of our State, 
should be ferretted out and have impartial trial before the courts : 

"' Now, therefore, to the end that the executive department shall have done all that 
hhe law permits it to do tov, ai*d the accomplishment of this desirable ])urpose, it is — 

"' Ordered, That a rewind of tive thousand dollars be, and is hereby, ofi'ered fortho 
arrest an<I conviction of any person cngagr.d in perpetrating either or all of the out»- 
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rages heretofore recited ; and a reward of one thousand dollars each for the arrest and 
conviction of any t^dditional number of persons engaged in the violations of law as 
above recited. 

' Given nnder iny hand and the great seal of the State, at the capitol in Atlanta, this 
lifteenth day of February, in the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and seventy-one^ 
and of the Independence of the United States of America the ninety-fifth. 

" RUFUS 13. BULLOCK. 

' r>y the governor : 

''^ David G. Cotting, Secretari] of Staler' ' 

*' We alluded to the character of this proclamation in our last, when we characterized 
it as unjust to our people. We still denounce it as unwarrantable in service, and false 
in its allegations. 

"We do not know anything about the whipping of the negro, but venture the asser- 
tion that if ho was whippcd'at all, every lick he got was well deserved. He had but 
a few days before grossly insulted a white lady, whom he met in the road, and while 
Vv-e do not approve of lynch law in goneral, we do think in this case Jordan ought not 
to complain of an injustice, while the lady was spared the mortification and shame of 
nppeariug in court in connection with a cause that the delicacy of any lady would 
shrink from in terror. 

"As to the outrages committed upon the premises of Colonel Waltemire, we cannot 
speak. W e only know that so far as the maltreatment of Colonel Waltemire is con- 
cerned, that the charge is an arrant lie. Wo have never yet known a gentleman of 
Colonel Waltemire's address, worth, and character, to be interfered with by these 
horrid Ku-Klux, bad as they are. We only conjecture that if the outrages upon the 
dusky dames were perpetrated at all, they were done by some miserable radical scoun- 
drels, and in their apprehension we wish the governor all the success possible. 

"Wo have already spoken of and condemned the visit of the party in question to 
our city. We still condemn it, bnt do not consider it sufficiently criminal to call forth 
such a reward as the governor now ofTcrs. Ent it is not his money he oilers, but the 
money of a people whom he hates, and delights to slander and ox^press.'^ 

Are those editorial comments also from your pen ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Qacsiion. What was the case of the negro Jordan to which you allude here ? 

Ansicer. The case as reported to mo by an ex-Federal soldier, a gentleman by the 
liamc of Helmcamp, was this: I asked him why they whi^^ped Jordan. It was done 
on the premises where ho was. He said Jordan'had insulted a white lady a few days 
before, and they had whipped him for that. That is all I know about it. He is my 
authority for the statement I made there. I asked him what he would have done. He 
said, "I should not have waited until night to have whipped him, but I would have 
blowcd his brains out that day." 

Question. W^hat was the insult given? 

Anstce7\ He had made lecherous advances to the lady. 

Question. In what way ? 

Ansicer. By speaking to her, and also by his acts. 
Quesiion. What had he said to her ? 

Answer. He called her "wife," and thrust out his tongue at her. The lady ran 
j-iway very much frightened. 

Qnesiiov. That was the information you had? 

Answer. That w\is the information that ^Ir. Helmcamp gave me. 

Quesiion. You F|:oke of him as an ex-Federal soldier. AVhy did you mention that fact 
in connection witii what you say was his statement to yon '? 

Ansicer. I thought that you would regard him as good authority, at any rate as one 
who wonld not bo. apt to be biased. 

Qicesfion. AVhat are his politics? 

Answer. Ho was a rcpnblican, I think, until the last election ; at the last election he 
voted the democratic ticket. 

Qncsllou. This proclamation says : 

" It has been made known to this department that on the niglit following Christmas 
List, to wit, the 26th of December, 1870, a band of disguised men, said to bo nearly 
forty in number, visited the plantation of Colonel Waltemire, situated about fourteen 
miles from the city of Rome, and did then and there cruelly whip and otherwise mal- 
treat two negro men, named respectivc>y Lewis Garrett and William Bradliam, and 
did, at the same time and jjlace, cruelly beat and otherwise maltreat an aged negro 
VNToman by the name of Mary Bonafee, and did then and there commit a rape upon the 
persons of three colored girls, named respectively Carrie Sanders, Delia Horton, and 
Kate Began, and did then and there maltreat Colonel Waltemire, and take from him 
his gun." . 

In your editorial comments you say : 

"As to the outrages connnitted upon the premises of Colonel Waltemire, wo cannot 
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speak. Wc only know that so far as the maltreatment of Colonel Waltemire is concerned, 
that the charge is an arrant lie." 
How (lid you know that? 

An8U'ei\ I assumed it there, and afterward I asked Colonel Waltemire about it, and 
ho confirmed my views as there expressed, and said that they did not maltreat him. 
Question. What did he say about their coming to his place f 
Ansiver. I think he said a partj^ of men were there. 
Question. Did lie say that»they maltreated those colored peo])lo ? 
Ansiver. I did not ask him about that. 
Question. Why not ? 

Answer. I was not interested about them ; I was more particularly interested about 
him, because he was a gentleman I very much admired and respected. 

Question. He said they did not take from him his guut 

Answer. He said they did not olfer any insult to him 'i 

Question, Did he say whether or not they took from him his gun ? 

Ansiver. I did not ask him and he did not say. I should have supposed that would 
have been maltreatment, and tbat he would have mentioned it if 1 bey had done it. 

Question. In the Southerner and Commercial of February 17, 1871, I find the following 
article: 

''The ku-klux klan.— An article ix which the Ki>rroii speaks his mind very 
PLAINLY. — A few words of soberness and truth with you, good friends, then we drop 
this subject. 

''It is a pretty well acknowledged fact that 'Ku-Klnx outrages' beat Seymour and 
Blair in the election of 1868. We do not mean by this that the actions of the Ku-Klux 
in themselves efleeted this disaster, but the construction and exaggeration put upon 
them by the scallawags in the South and scoundrels in the North did do it. 

"The radical party are evidently determined to make the next race upon the same 
basis. The sending out of the southern outrage committee, at an exi^euse of $20,000, 
is the first step in the schedule. 

"It is absolutely necessary that these corpse-hunting, grave-yard rimsackers be met 
and baffled. We should give them no grounds upon which to ba.se a bloody report, or 
the campaign of '72 will duplicate the disaster of 'G8. 

"Hence, the Commercial, as a guardian of the good of the public, appeals to those of 
its friends who have any connection whatever with secret orgauizations, to remoin XKr- 
feetlif quiet and orderly, for the present at any rate. Let there be no suspicion of disorder 
or lawlessness ; let there be no parading of disguised men, no stopping of innocent 
men and forcing them to dance ; this is all child's play and foolishness. 

"The Commercial has always spoTcen fearlessly, and has always, without fear or favor, 
championed the cause of the white man. There has never been a moment of indecision 
when we were called upon to write the truth or fight the good fight ; and we take 
pride in believing that our friends will hearken to us when we earnestly beg them to 
act with prudence and judgment, to smother pei^sonal prejudices, and engage in no unmanly 
and unnecessary hraiv'ls. The exciting elections have all passed; the good cause has 
triumphed; the enemies of Georgia are beat to. the dust; justice has replaced the 
bayonet in the court-room, and the blue coat of the hireling has given way to the 
ermine of the judge. 

"Then let the harsh asperities that were necessary during the ^reigu of terror' pasa 
away like a dream. The fight has been fought, and the right has triumphed; the 
farmer can go to his plow in peace, and no man need be in fear of his life. 

"The eyes of the continent are on us; a half dozen murders iu Cherokee, Georgia, 
during the next six months, would be worth a hundred thousand votes in '72. Is there 
any one of us wlio is willing to do this much for the bad cause luerely to gratify a per- 
sonal hatred? Then let us be quiet and bide our time; a ];)assion ebained dowu is a 
more fearsome and a nobler thing than a passion gratified. 

"Above all, let there be no idle vaunting, no coasting about the country for mere 
buncombe. Ueniemhcr, hrothci's, that the strength and power of any 'Seen t organisation 
rests in the atirihute of mystery and hidden force, and in ihej'aet that upon the thousand hills 
of our country a legion of hrave hearts that are throhUng quietly can he called together hy a 
tiny signal, and ichcn the work is done, can melt away into shadowy nothing. Every time 
you act you weaken your streugth; thc7i he quiet. If an inexorable necessity calls for 
action, act promptly, with decision, and do nothing more than is absolutely necessary 
, Do ^'ou concur with the writer of tbat article in the sentiments there expressed ? 

Answer. Not at all; I think that is but a i^iece of high buncombe. 

Question. What do you mean by that? 

Answer. That it is exaggernted, and was put forth for no purpose but to vaunt a little. 
Question. What do you mean by its being exaggerated? 

Answer. I mean that there is no state of facts, no condition of jiarties, that would 
warrant such advice; and I know that the people disapproved of that article when it 
•a,ppeared. 

Question, Why? 
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Aubwer. Simply becauso it was unnecessarily exciting the fears of people who did 
not iimlerstand this matter, and it would be used agaiust us, as I think probably it 
was used against us in the Senate of the United States. 

Question. The statement of facts that runs through that article you think was exag- 
gerated 1 

Aimcer. Certainly j I do not think there Avas any organized band on a thousand hills 
to be summoned by any whistle. 

Qucsilon You tliink that in that respect it was an exaggeration; too many hills wero 
mentioned ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, and too many men. 

Qucstiou. In the Rome Courier of June 10, 1871, I find the»following article: 
'•Another of Bullock's lies nailed to the counter.— We ' are authorized by 
resi)onKi])l(; autnority to state t'hat the charges averred by Bullock, in his Ku-Klux 
proclamation, relative to the rape committed ui)on the person of the wife of Anderson 
.I'oullain, (colored,) is an infamous lie. Anderson Poullain and his wife, in the presence 
of A. T. Ilarper, a justice of the peace, both deny that any such outrage was committed 
or attempted, and that the assumption of the governor to that eifect is false and 
gratuitous. 

''The whole of the outrages complained of in that neighborhood were perpetrated 
by a party of drunken boys, all of them under twenty years of age, and originated as 
follows : 

'' Some time in last March the boys in question gathered at Mr. Penny's grocery, an 
institution long a curse to that splendid neighborhood, but now happily removed and 
clo.^cd, to indulge in a shooting match. During the sport some negroes appeared with, 
their guns, and ottered to join in the match. This the whites refused to allow, but 
yet being sober, no ofl'ense was taken at the offer. Later in the day, however, when 
the liquor began to tell u[)on their better nature, they began to reflect upon the con- 
duct of the negroes, and construed it into an insult; and the drunker they got the 
more enraged they became, until at length they determined to go and break the 
i:egroes' guns, and, with the drunken madness of youth, they did so, and took from 
the negroes their guns and broke them up. But beyond this no indignity or personal 
violence was offered the negroes. 

"The whole affair was only an act of malicious mischief, instigated by bad whisky, 
of no political significance whatever, and as such condemned by the whole community. 

"But for all that our rich governor offered for the apprehension of the boys, twelve 
in number, the nice little sum of $16,000. 

"If the instances cited by the governor, to prove that our people are fit subjects for 
Grant's bayonets in other parts of the State, are of no more significarfce than the ones 
he parades so grandly from this county and Chattooga, his cunning has deceived itself, 
and instead of x)roving us barbarians, he will only prove himself to be a miserable liar 
and scoundrel." 

Do you know whether any of those parties have been punished? 
Ajiswer. No, sir ; I think they have not been yet. 

Question, Do you know whether the grand jury failed to find a bill against them ? 

Answer. Our grand jury failed to find a bill against them; I understand that the 
United States grand jury found a bill. 

Question. From your statement of the case there, I understand it is the same case in 
regard to which Mr. Monroe Shropshire told us, that the grand jury, of which he was 
foreman, failed to find evidence to identify the parties, and they came before the 
Federal grand jury, and it found a bill against them. 

Answer! I do not know what he told them ; that was the case reported there. 

Quesiion. From the Rome Courier of September 28, 1871, 1 take the following article: 

"The North Carolina Ku-Klitx trials. — We publish elsewhere the charge of 
Judge Bond, and the verdict of the jury and sentence of the court in the Ku-Klux trial 
in North Carolina. This is remarkable, not only as being the first trial under the Ku- 
Klux law, but for the shameful and indecent conduct of Judge Bond, who seeks to 
]>ropitiate his master Grant by imitating the infamy of a Jeffries. 

"While we caution our people to be particularly careful not to render themselves 
(obnoxious to the infamous law, we yet call upon them to cheiish in ilieir heart of hearts an 
undying hatred to the tyrants who have infiicted this law upon our land, and when the tinw 
ilocs come, as come it assuredly will, to let the reeolleciion nerve their arms to strike the harder 

for VENGEANCE. 

"The jury who tried these prisoners was a x)acked radical concern, composed of 
negroes and the lowest-down white rascals. The prisoners wero not allowed to chal- 
lenge the array, and so far as the right of trial by jury of their peers was concerned, 
tlie tiling was a shameful mockery, Averse tlian the military commission that murdered 
Mrs. Surratt." 

Is that article also from your pen ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. Upon what authority did you make the statement reflecting so harshly 
upon the jury that tried those cases f 

Answer. I think it was upon a statement of a New York Tribune or a New York 
Herald correspoudent, I do not now recollect which. 

Question. That correspondent represented that jury as composed of negroes and the * 
lowest-down white rascals ?" 

Ajtsivcr. Yes, sir. I do not recollect whether it was a Tribune or a Herald corres- 
pondent ; or it may have been a correspondent of the Ncav York Sun. 

Question. You say, While we caaition our people to be particularly careful not to 
render themselves obnoxious to the infamous law," A:c. Vv hy did you think it neces- 
sary to give such a cautiou ? 

Ansicer. Well, I think it is right to caution j^ecple to abide in ]ieace any way. 

Question, Did you think there was any danger that they would violate that law ? 

Ansiver. Occasionally little outbreaks would occur. 

Question. Had there been, in your county, any instances of violation of that law ? 

Ansicer. Some such as that Penny affair. I alluded to such cases as that ; drunken 
Ibrawls, such as might occur in any county. 

Question. What did you mean when yon said, ''We yet call upon them to cherish in 
their heart of hearts an undying hatred to the tyrants who have inflicted this law 
upon our land, and when the time does come, ita come it assuredly will, to let the 
recollection nerve their arms to strike the harder for vengeance V 

Answer. Well, I used that language figuratively, to cherish those things and remem- 
her them. 

Question. How are you going to have those things revenged ? 
Answer. By the ballot. 

Question. Then by what you there said yon merely meant that they should go to the 
polls and vote the democratic ticket ? 
Answa'. Yes, sir. 

Question. That was all that you meant by it ? * 
Answer. Yes, sir ; that was all. 

Qticstion. In your paper, the Rome Courier, of August 11, 1871, I find published a 
presentment of '' the grand jurors for the third week, J uly term, 1871," in which is used 
the following language : 

''We would respectfully recommend His Excellency Rufus B. Bullock, governor of 
this State, to withdraw his proclamation oflering a reward for the arrest and convic- 
tion of all disguised persons who commit offenses against the laws of this common- 
wealth, so far as relates to the county of Floyd. We have made diligent inquiry into 
reported offense* in this county, and the only instance (we allude to the late affair in 
Livingston district) in which the j^arties could have been arrested has been thwarted 
by said proclamation. The parties referred to have fled from the State, and, from the 
best information we can get, to prevent parties from making the arrests because of the 
rewards ofi'ered. We are satisfied that the governor's proclamation, so far as relates to 
this county, has had a deleterious effect, in that it has prevented the courts from bring- 
ing to justice men who have violated the laws of the land." 

Do you know anything about that ? 

Atiswer. I do not now recollect particularly. I think it rcforred to a preseutment by 
a former grand jury, which I think had a bad effect, because the governor ofi'ered exor- 
bitant rewards for very trivial ofibnses, and it caused the j)arties to abscond. 

Question. Suppose the ofienses had been such as were described in the proclamation, 
would you have regarded them as trivial ? 

Answer. I would not regard them as warranting such rewards. I think §5,000 is an 
extravagant reward for almost any often sc. 

Question. If a party of disguised men commit rapes upon certain women, and are not 
discovered for several weeks, \vould you think §5,000 an extravagant row a] d for their 
apprehension and conviction ? 

Ansu'cr. That is a very grave offense, one of the gravest that could be counnitted. 

Question. If a party of disguised men should go in the night to your house while yon 
are asleep with yonv family, break down your doors, drag you from your bed, throw 
you down nj)on the ground and scourge your xierson until insensibility w^as x^roduced, 
should you think that $5,000 any sort of eomi)ensation for the ollense 1^ 

Answer. I might not individually I think, though, a thousand dollars' reward would 
have operated as well. 

Question. Before I pass away entirely from the Southerner and Commercial, I will 
read a paragrai)h from that i)aper of the 27tli of October, 1871, as follow^s : 

" Grant proposes to arrest thousands of Ku-Klux in Georgia and South Carolina. 
How will he knov/ w^ho are Ku-Klux, or if there are any Ku-Klux f Will he take the 
testimony of his dirty jiimps who are scattered throughout those Suites I'' 

Do you know to whom reference is there made ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not. 
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Question. In the same pai)er I find the following : 

" Good. — The infamous emaneipatiou proelamatiou was burned by a merciful Provi- 
dence in the late fire at Chicago. The writer of this proclamation w^as burned by the 
devil, long, long ago. Let us pray." 

Does that express the sentiments of the readers of your papers ? 

Answer. It does not of the readers of my paper, nor of his either. I do not suppose 
there are three men in the county who would indorse sueh a sentiment as that. 

Question. How does it happen that such papers are circnhited and patronized? 

Answer. That paper is partly sustained by the publication of Governor Bullock's 
proclamations. That paper is his organ in our county ; he can probably explain to 
you better than I can why it is so. 

Question. Have you published any of his proclamations ? 

Answer. Xo, sir. 

Question. Which paper has the largest circulation ? 
Answer. We claim that ours has. 

Question. Does this other paper claim to have the largest circulation ? 

A7iswer, No, sir ; I believe not. W^o have the county advertising, which by law must 
be given to the paper in the county having the largest circulation. 

Question. In publishing his proclamations. Governor Eullock does not limit himself 
to papers of his own politics ? 

Answer. At any rate he publishes them in tliat paper. 

Question. When he publishes his proclamations I suppose he does so in those papers 
that the people of Georgia would be most likely to see and read i 

Answer. Kot in every case; I have known him to jiublish them in papers that had 
hardly more than a dozen subscribers. 

Question. How is it with this paper? 

Answer. I do not know ]iow to explain it. 

Question, Another paragraph in this same x)aper is as follows : « 
General Grant has gone to the front! The Army moves to-morrow! — 
Grant has said to his confidential advisers that if the bands of Ku-Klux in Georgia and 
South Carolina do not come in and surrender themselves within ten days, that he ^will 
arrest thousands and place the States under martial law.' America is said to be the 
freest country on earth ! Russia is said to be the most despotic ! The Czar of Russia 
would not dare to threaten what Grant jiroposes to do! When will the end of all this 
come f 

Does that express the feeling of your community ? 
Answer. I think it does. 

Question. In your own paper, the Rome Courier, of July 1, 1871, I find the following: 

" Thus, the President, being a military commander, has the right in certain eases to 
declare martial law, and to suspend the writ of haheas eorpuSy and it is precisely 
just such cases as the Ku-Klux bill describes. That bill declares the necessity of exer- 
cising this right, although we all know that its every premise was false, and that every 
memier of Congress who voted for that measure was in his secret soul a im'jured traitor, yet 
it stands before the world vested with all the sanctity of judicial indorsement, and is 
independent even of the recent amendments.'' 

Is that from your pen also ? 

Answer. AVhat is the heading of the article ? 

Question. There is no heading to it ; it is from a leading article in the paper. 
Ansu'cr. Let me look at it, if you please. [The paper was handed to the witness, 
and after looking at it he said:] I recognize the article. 

Question. I take it that expresses your opinion and your belief? 
Answer. WvU, I would like to qualify it somewhat. 
Question. How would you qualify it ? 
Ansiver. I would not make it quite so strong. 

Question. Do you thing this met the ai^proval 'of your readers and patrons ? 
Answer. Well, they regard the x)assage of that act as a very iniquitous proceeding 
Question. Why 'l 

Answer. Because it is oppressive in its tendency. 

Question. Was there anything forbidden by that act that anybody down here wanted 
to do i? 

Answer. Well, as the result of it, there is the State of affairs now existing in South 
Carolina. ^lartial law is declared there, and I think that meets the disapproval of our 
people. 

Question. That is not exactly the point of my question. 

Answer. That is a consequence of that law, and I supposed it would lead to that. 
Question. Did the Ku-Klux bill, as it is called, forbid the doing of anything that your 
people wanted to do ? 
Answer. I think not. 
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Question. Then if yon did notbiug that was forbiddca by that hiw there woukl be uo 
danger of martial law here ? 

Answer. I will not say that j I thought it quite likely that martial law would come. 

Question. Now, to go to a little different subject. I had the following in the Homo 
Courier of June 23, 1871 : 

" The Laws of the Medes and the Persians.— It was once the ])roud boast of the 
Medes and the Persians ^ that their laws were immutable ; that whatever the king'a 
counselors decreed, and the king confirmed, was to be the law of the land, irrevocable, 
irremediable, and unchanged as the course of the planets.' 

It was a proud boast, but it was also a vain and slavish one : a boast that none but 
a despot and a despotic's minions could indulge in, for it Avas tlie argument of kings 
that they could do no wrong, and whatever they did was to remain lixed forever. 

^^Much about the same boast is now beiug raised to csto]) tlie possibility of the 
American people correcting the evils that have been intlicted ui)on them by an incon- 
siderate and incompetent legislation. 

" When the voice of a just indignation is raised against the tyrannical measures that 
liave been foisted upon our people, it is at once silenced by the blatant tyrants bellow- 
ing at the top of their voices — Fixed facts ! Fixed facts ! 

*^ These are the arguments with which the tender-footed democrats and conservatives 
so universally settle the question of negro supremacy, and the other iniquitous out- 
rages foisted by Congress upon us. Fixed facts! and pray what makes them fixed? 
Are our laws to be as unchangeable as those of the Medes and the Persians? Aro not 
the people able to undo what a nsinyatory hody of scoundrels have done f Is the genius of 
our Government so changed that its defects cannot be remedied ; that its disease can- 
not be cured ? Are we indeed such slaves that because a law is enrolled on the statute- 
books, it cannot be erased ? 

Oh ! but it is replied, the Constitution has fixed it, and the Constitution cannot bo 
changed. And how was it mado a constitutional fixture ? And is not the same power 
that made it competent to unmake it ? 

The argument is a false and a dangerous one. The facts are not fixed. The qucs- 
Hon is not settled, and should not be until these disgraceful facts are unfixed.^^ 

Is that also from your pen ? 

Answer. I presume it is. 

Question. Those are your sentiments? 

Ansiuer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I suppose you refer in that article to the recent amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States ? 
Answer. To a part of those amendments. 
Question. What part ? 

Answer. Well, I am opposed to that part of the fourteenth amendment that disfran- 
chises onr people ; 1 would unfix that part of it. I would unfix the fifteenth amend- 
ment entirely, not from any opposition to negro suffrage in particular, but because 1 
think the question of suffrage is one that pertains to, and ought to be left alone to, the 
States to be determined by themselves. The thirteenth amendment I would not undo. 

Question. Why not ? 

Answei'. Because I would not again reopen the matter of slavery. 
Question. Do you think the sentiments you have expressed here are the sentiments 
of the democratic party ? ^ 
Answer. I think so ; yes, sir. 
Question. Of the democratic party in Georgia? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You w^ould abrogate the fifteenth amendment entirely, and that part of the 
fourteenth amendment which disqualifies persons from holding office ? 

Ansive}\ Yes, sir. We would do it by legal measures, however ; by the ballot. 

Question. In the Rome Courier of September 24, 1871, I find this paragraph : 
Vv^e understand that the United States district court grand jury in Atlanta came 
■within an ace of finding true bills against the members of our superior court grand 
juries for failing to indict the Livingston boys at the instance of Bullock's reward- 
seen ters. The man who is not willing to trust the integrity of a Floyd County grand 
jury ought not hold oflice under it." 

What man is referred to there ? 

Answei\ I referred to our deputy sheriff. 

Question, Who is he ? 

Answei'. Mr. W. G. Foster. 

Question. A gentleman who has been before us as a witncvss ? 
Answer. I do not know Avhether he has been before you or not. 
Question. Wliat is his character? 
Ansiver. It is very good. 
Question. What are his politics? 
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Antiicer. His xwlitics have been democratic, arul I suppose they are yet. 

QueMlon. Is lie an honest man ? 

Answer, Well, I had always esteemed him so. 

Oiicbiion. Do you esteem him so now ? 

Arisu-tr. Yes; I would trust his honesty. 

(Jucsiiou, Is he an intelligent man ? 

Arisivcr. Yes, sir; he is a man of tolerably fair and ordinary intelligence, I reckon. 

Qiicsiion. I lind in the same i^aper the following paragraph : 
Co:>GEi:ssioxAL Ku-Klux Committee.— A sub-committee of this iniquitous body 
i.s now holdiug its sessions in Atlanta. Several witnesses have been summoned from this 
county, and v/e may look out for rich developments. The Spanish wquisiUon was not 
T-iore (tisgraccful and dangerous than is this rotten concern. Colonel ^iwyer has been sum- 
moned to appear before the ccmmittee, and will leave for Atlanta to-day. They will 
be vei y apt to worm all the secrets of the order out of him. ^ Yon bet.' " 

Is that also from your pen ? 

/iVf-nrcr. 1 will assume it, at any rate. It was a little bit of silly pleasantry, such as 
Vr'c t onietimes indulge in, and are very often ashamed of afterward. The idea intended 
to he conveyed was that if your committee was to trouble themselves to shear a pig 
they vv ould got but little wool. • . 

Cnesiion. 1 would like yon to answer my question whether this article is from your 
pen or not. 

Answer, Well, yes, it is from my pen. 

Question. Before I pass from the other article concerning the failure of your grand 
jury to indict the Livingston boys, I will ask you if Mr. Foster came to your office after 
that article appeared and inquired whether or not he was the person alluded to ? 

Ansii'cr. Yes, sir. 

Question. \Vas he assured that he was not ? 
Ainswer. Ko, vsir. 

Question. Did you tell him that he was the person alluded to ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; and I wrote an article in explanation of it. I have not with me 
the last number of my paper ; I left the article there, and I suppose it was published. 
He explained all his connection with the matter, which was satisfactory to me. 

Question. In this article yon express your disapproval of this committee and tho 
duties assigned to it by Congress, but yon give no reasous for your disapproval. What 
objection have you to any committee examining into and rex)orting upon the actual 
state of things in your county ? 

Answer. Well, my great objection to it is that the statement you m^ke is altogether 
an ex parte statement. 

Question. What do you mean by expartcf 

Answer. Well, that you only see and hear tho worst side of the question, and that 
your object is to work up something to make political capital out of to be used against 
us. That is my opinion of it, and that is the opinion of the southern people generally. 

Question. Do you know how this committee is composed, who are its members, and 
what is their political status ? 

Ansicer. I know that it is composed of five members — two democrats and three repub- 
licans. 

Qnestion Do yon think the democratic members of the committee are not able to take 
care of that side of the case ? 

Ansicc^'. Well, according to the republican rule in this state, in regard to the custody 
of ballot-boxes, &c., 

Question. Do yon understand that t'he minority of this committee have no right to 
call witueses, and do not call just such witnesses as they see fit? 

Answer. I understand but little about that matter; I have never conferred with them. 

Question. Then you do not know much about it? 

Ansiva\ No, not a great deal ; only I had seen the reports of their operations else- 
where. 

Question. What do you mean by elsewhere f Are not Congressional committees 
always organized in that way ? 
Answer. I do not know ; I presume they arc. 

Question. And the witnesses that are brought before them are exainined and cross^ 
examined ? 

Ansiver. This is the first time I ever had the honor to appear before one, and I do not 
know the course of action. 

Question. Keferringto your having been summoned before this committee, you say in 
this article, "They wiirbe very apt to woim all the secrets of the order out of liim. 
You bet.-' What did you mean by that ? 

Ansiver. I meant that as I knew nothing about the matter, you would not be very 
RX)t to get much information from me about it. 

Qvestion. You say you have no knowledge whatever of the organization that is com- 
monly spoken of through the country as the Ku-Klux ? 
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Atmver, No, sir. 

Question, You are not yourself a memljer of tha.t order ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question, Do you know anyLody wlio is a member of it ? 
Answer, I do not. 

Question. Have you ever been a member of it ? 
Answer, I have never been. 

Question, Have you ever seen the ritual or manual of the order ? 
Ansiver, I have never seen any such thing. 

Question. Then [handing the witness a pamphlet] I will give you an opportunity to 
see it? 

A2iswcr. Thank you j I would like to examine it. 

Question. Do you reeognize any of the terms used in that pamphlet, such as "cyclops/^ 
"night-hawk," ■''den," &c. 

Answer. I have heard the term "eyclops.'^ I saw a statement from some newspaper 
a few days ago — I believe it w as from some AVashington paper — that General Toomb's 
son-in-law was the grand cyclops of this State. I have heard the term used in that 
connection. 

Question. Have you heard the term " den" used ? 
Answer. Yes, probably I have. 

Question. Where did you hear that term used ; in what connection ? 
Answer, I could not tell you, unless from general rei)ort. 
Question. Have you ever seen any Ku-Klux'/ 

Answn'. I have never recognized them as such ; I may have seen them. 

Question, It has been testified to before us that a party of them came into the town 
of Rome one night, and happening to find you, they made you dance for their amusement. 
How was that 

Answer. Well, that is talse. 

Question. It is false ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I never danced in my life at the instance of anybody. 

Question. What about your being met bj' a X)^H'ty of men in the town of Rome, stopped 
in the road, and made to do something ? 

Answer. There is nothing whatever true about any such statement. 

Question. It is a fabrication throughout, from beginning to end ? 

Answer, Well, I met a party of men one night ; at least I waited for the party of men 
that came into Rome, the party of men mentioned in Bullock's proclamation, some lif teen 
or twenty of them, I presume. I had a curiosity to see who they were. I vras on my way 
home from my office, and I stopped on the side of the road and wai(:ed for them to pass 
by. As they rode by I saluted one of them with the usual salutation, probably of "Good 
evening,'.' and he returned it. I asked him if he would have a paper, and lie asked "What 
paper?" I said, "The Courier," and he said he would be very much obliged for a copy 
of it. I handed him a copy, and they went on. Those men w^ere in disguise. 

Question, Do you know w^ho they were ? 

Ansicer, I do not. 

Question, You do not know any of them ? 
Answer, No, sir. 

Question. They were not citizens of Rome ? 
Answer. The man I addressed was not. 
Question. When was that, in the day or night ? 
Answer. In the night ; it was nearly or quite 1*2 o'clock. 
Question. How many of them were there ? 

Answer. About fifteen ; between fifteen and twenty ; I did not count them. 
Question. You say they did not order you to dance V 

Ansicer. They did not, and I did not dance. It was currently reported around that 
they did ; but there was about as much truth in that report,- 1 suppose, as iu any of the 
accounts that we hear. I have contradicted it on several occasions, and I have stated 
i.n my paper that they did no such thing. 

Question. "Where do you suppose those men were from? 

Ansicer. I suppose they were from the neighborhood. 

Question. What w^ere they doing there at that time of night ? 

Answe)\ I do not know. 

Question. In what season of the year was it ? 

Answer. I think it was in the early part of spring, or the latter i^ait of winter. 
Question. Do you know where they went ? 
Answer. I do not. * 

Question. Do you suppose that they knew who you were, or did th(^y take you for 
somebody else ? 

Answer. I do not know anything about it ; I am satisfied that they did not know me. 
Question. Was that before or after this affair of some drunli(Mi uh ji that you speak 
of in your paper ? 
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Ansive}'. It was Lefore. 

Question. Was tliis jiresentment of the graud jury, denouncing these disguised parties, 
before or after this occurrence of shooting that you speak of? 
Jnsicer. It was before. 

Question, Had you heard of parties of disguised men going about through your county 
committing acts of violence ? 

Aiiswer. I had heard of acts of lawlessness being committed by disguised men ; I do 
not know whether they were one or more parties. 

Question. And the grand jury of your county made a in-esentment against them? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you denounced the action of the grand jury for so doing? 

Ansivcr. I did not denounce it; I commented upon it, and said they ought to have 
specified instances, and not have made a general presentment, for I thought that was 
unjust to the character of our county. 

Question. Did you speak of it in as severe terms of reprobation as the Southerner and 
Commercial in the article to which I have called your attention f 

Answer. No, sir, I did not ; I simply regretted that they felt it incumbent upon them 
to make such a presentment. 

Question. If you knew the facts so as to have stated tijem in your paper, how did ifc 
happen that those same facts could not have been brought before the grand jury ? 

Aiisiver. In regard to the Livingston men? 

Question. Yes. 

A.nswer. I do not exactly understand your question. 

Question. You say that those parties were down there at a shooting affair; that they 
got drunk and afterwards mistreated that negro ; you spoke of it very specifically. 
Now, why could not the same knowledge which you had have been communicated to 
the grand jury ? 

Answer. I x)resume it was, and the grand jury failed to find a bill on it. 

Question. Is not that an offense against your law, for a party of men to take from 
negroes, or anybody else, guns or other prox)erty ; to take property by violence and 
destroy it ? 

Au6ica\ Yes, sir, I suppose it is; I suppose the reason a bill was not found was this : 
it was adduced before the grand jury upon evidence that Mr. Penny, the principal wit- 
ness in the case, was bribed, that he was to receive f!'340 for his evidence, and the grand 
jury did not consider his evidence competent. 

Question. Was he a witness before the grand jury? 

Answo'. He was not a witness, but he was the prosecutor. He was to have appeared 
as vritness, but I do not think ho did so. They had no other evidence but his. 
Question. Did you get your information from Mr. Penny? 
Answer. Mr. Foster was ray informant, a few days ago. 

QueMion. Was Mr. Foster the man from whom you got your information about the 
shooting match ? 

Answer. JSIr. Dowry, the father of one of the boys, was the one wdio made the state 
uiont to me. 

Question. Father of one of the boys concerned in the affair ? 
Answei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. Who bril>ed Mr. Penny; who was to give him $240? 

Answer. I was told that Major Hargrove was working up the case. 

Question, He was to bribe Mr. Penny by i>aying him $240 to swear to a falsehood ? 

Answer. Penny was to receive $240 as his share of the reward. 

Question. Did you understand that he was to give false testimony in the nuitter ? 

A7mvei\ No, sir ; I did not so understand it. But I can say that the grand jury upon 
that ground failed to find a bill upon his testimony. I was told so by a member of the 
grand jury himself. 

Question. You did not talk with Mr. Penny himself about the affair, but you g.')t youi 
information from somebody else? 
Answer. Yes, sir; from Mr. Dowry. 

Qiiestion. Could not the grand juiy have got the same information from him that 
you did ? 

AnswG)'. Probably, if he had appeared before them. 

Question. Do you think that is a good reason why persons who commit offenses should 
not be punished, because if they are punished somebody might gain something by it f 
Ayiswer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you approve or not of the action of the grand jury in failing to find a 
bill in that case ? 

Ansu'cr. I approve it ; they had not snfficient evidence to find a bill. 
Question. Why could they not have got sufficient evidence to establish the facts, as 
well as you for the statement you made in your paper ? 

A nswer. I do not know whether they or the solicitor took the trouble to get it. 
Questimi. Is the solicitor a republican or a democrat ? 
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Answer. He is a republican. 

Question. And inasmuch as the grand jury of your county failed to find a bill of in- 
dictment, and the parties prosecuting came to the Federal court here, whose grand juiy 
did find a bill, you thought proper to rebuke not only the grand jury here, but to rebuke 
Mr. Foster also for appealing to this grand jury? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Why? Do you hold that those who commit offenses of that eharucTer 
Bhould not be punished ? 
Ansxvei\ No, sir ; I do not. 

Question. Then why rebuke those who make efforts to have them pimislied 1 
Ansiver. Because I thought he was actuated by irapro])er motives. 
Question. Who was ? 

Ansiver. I thought that Mr. Foster was. I understand now that he was not, and I 
jiave made the proper correction. I have satisfied Mr. Foster on that i^oiut. 

Question. Understanding now that he was not actuated by improper motives, you 
have changed your opinion, of course, and believe that the parties ought to bo pun- 
ished, and that Mr. Foster did right ? 

Anstvei'. Yes, sir ; upon his statement I do. 

Question. You are satisfied that Mr. Foster did right ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. And you now approve his course ? 

Ansiver. Not altogether, I do not. 

Question. What has he done that you do not apx)rove ? 

Anstcer. In the first place I think he was actuated by improper motives; that he was 
influenced more by a desire to obtain the reward than to have the criminals punished. 

Question, Yon have said that you did think so, but that he has satisfied you that he 
was not so actuated ; is not that so ? 

Ansive)\ Yes, sir, that is right. 

Question. With your present lights, ^vherein do you uow^ thiidt he did wrong? 

Answer. Mr. Foster assured me thafc it was a matter not of his own volition; that he 
was summoned here, and came here in obedience to a regular summons; that he wa^ 
not actuated by any hope of reward, but by pure and honest motives, and I now approve 
his course. 

Question. Suppose the officers Avho made this prosecution had been desirous of getting 
a reward, the solicitor for prosecuting and the other otlicers for their work, is that any 
reason w^hy guilty men should not be punished? 

Answer. No, sir, I do not know that it is. 

Question. Now what reason had you for using the inflnence of your pai)er, as you 
manifestly have done, to screen those offenders from the just punishment awarded to 
them by the law ? 

Answer. I do not wish to screen them from any x>unishment. I advised Mr. Lowry, 
the father of one of the young men, to bring his boy in and deliver him up to justice. 
Question. You did not so advise in your pai)er ? 

Answer, I do not know what I said about that in my paper, in my first article. 

Question. Suppose there is, in your State or iu any other State, a body of men organ- 
ized with oaths, signs, signals, passwords, uniforms, and disguises, for the purx>ose of 
violating the law. by putting to death men they dislike, or by whipping them, or by 
destroying their property; suppose they are so organized that the ordinary processes 
of the law cannot reach them; suppose that when they are arrested one portion will 
80 swear as to exonerate the others, and in that w^ay the ordinary courts of the 
country cannot bring them to punishment; do you think that the Government of the 
United States ought to interpose for the pui-]30sc of protecting citizens and bringing 
criminals to punishment? 

Ansiver. Well, certainly I do, upon such a statement as that. 

Question. Now is it not just possible that gentlemen who are as intelligent as your- 
self, who are as well-informed, as honest, and as truthful, may liave evidence to satisfy 
them that exactly that state of things does exist, not only in one place but in many 
places in this country ? 

Ansive)'. It may be possible; I do not question the possibility of it. 

Question. Then ought you not to be a little prudent in charging men, who are acting 
upon the high responsibilities of their position, with being perjured li aitors? 

An8wet\ Yea, I admit that I should be. 

Question. So far as you have information, has the course of the democratic press 
through this State been to deny on the one hand the existence of this Ku-Klux organ- 
ization, and on the other to denounce and I'cproaeh those who were ti-ying to expose 
and punish it? In other words, has your paper pursued pretty uuich the course pur- 
sued by the other democratic pa|)ers in the State? 

Answer. I have not watched the other i)apers very closely. 

Question. Do you think the tone of the democratic. press in this State has tended to 
produce quiet and order and peace, or has it had the opposite tendency ? 
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Answer. I think it has had a tendency to produce quiet and x^eace and order. 

Question, You have said something about Governor Bullock using the Southerner 
and Commercial newspaper for publishing advertisements. What is the law on that 
subject, or is there any ? 

Answer. I do not think there is any law now, hardly; or at least he does not recog- 
nize it much. 

Question. In the Southerner and Commercial of October 13, 1871, 1 find the follow- 
ing : 

To Business Men. — We respectfully call attention to the value of the Daily Com- 
mercial as an advertising medium. Its circulation is greater than that of any journal 
now published in the section of the country from which the business men and mer- 
chants of Rome derive their patronage. A business man wants something more than 
to see his advertisement in a printed newspaper ; he wants circulation. Those who 
wish to make their business known should avail themselves of our columns. Our 
prices for advertising will compare favorably with those of any newspaper in the 
country. 

The Commercial is the only paper published in the city of Eome that furnishes its 
readers, each morning, with the latest and most reliable miscellaneous telegraphic 
and market reports, comprising a summary of the leading and -most important events 
of the day." 

In that article it claims to have the largest circulation of any journal in that section 
of the country. 

Ansive7\ The largest circulation of any daily, for it is the only daily. 

Question. The language used is this : Its circulation is greater than that of any 
journal now published in the section of the country from which the business men and 
merchants of Rome derive their patronage.'^ 

Ansicer. Well, he may claim it. 

Question. That is his claim, is it not ? 

Answer. It seems to be. 

Question. Here is another paragraph from the same paper: 

" The New Departure. — The ' new dex)arture ' is a cov/ardly abandonment of 
democratic principles — aknavisli somicrsault from the true faith to mougrelism. Its 
, only claim upon the support of honest men is that it is a piece of diplomatic hypocrisy. 
It lacks the wisdom of conservatism ; the audacious strength of Bourbonisra, and the 
turbulent glory of ^progressive^ fanaticism. It is tame> incapable, deceitful. Its 
triumph is a radical victory. Its defeat is a fitting consequeuce of its lying stu- 
pidity." 

Is that the general sentiment of the democratic party in Georgia ? 
Answer. WeJl, the general sentiment is opposed to what is called the new de- 
parture." 

By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. Do you approve the harsh, illiberal, and licentious language of the demo- 
cratic press of this State, as indicated by the articles that have been read by the chair- 
man from your own paper and others ? 

Answer. Well, I approve with the qualification I made a little while ago, in regard 
to my own articles. But, for one, I disapprove of the articles in the Commercial. 

Question. I referred to the character of the articles, as a matter of style and taste, 
more than anything else ; to their extreme expressions and their harsh impeachment 
of the motives of their opponents. 

Answer. Well, as a matter of taste, I do not approve them, for it is not in good taste 
to indulge in epithets. 

Question. Is that the general tone of the democratic press ? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not think it is. I very frequently use strong expressions that 
J am heartily ashamed of directly afterwards, and would like to recall. 

Mr. Bayakd. I would inquire whether the newspaper articles which have been 
read to tlie witness by the chairman are to be regarded and taken as a portion of the 
testimony in this case ? 

The Chairman. Undoubtedly ; those articles that I have read are incorporated in 
my questions. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. What is the circulation of your newspaper, the Rome Courier ? 
Ansu^r. Our weekly circulation is about COO, and our tri-weekly about 450 ; we have 
no daily. 

Question. It is what is called a rural country paper? 
Anstver. Yes, sir ; it is a rural paper. 
Question. It is published in Floyd County, in this State ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
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QuesHon. How many of your papers are circulated out of the State ? 
Answer, I siij^pose 200 or 250. 

Question. Is not your paper, then, what would be called a local country newspaper ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Published in a district of the State remote from the capital, and in the in- ^ 
terest of the locality there ? 
Anstvcr. It is published in the interest of that locality. 
Question. And with the circulation you speak of ? 
Ansu'cr. Yes, sir. 

Question. Extracts from sundry papers have been read to you, the names of all of 
which I cannot recall ; I believe one is the Southerner and Commercial, published in 
Rome, Georgia. That is not your paper ''i 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Had you anything to do with the preparation or the publication of any of 
those articles, and were you in any way, directly or indirectly, remotely or proxi- 
mately, responsible for those utterances ? 

Answer. No, sir; in no degree. 

Question. In point of fact, are you or not on rather unfriendly terms personally with 
the editor of the Commercial ? 

Answer. There are not those cordial relations existing between us that I would like 
to have with my fellow-men. • 

Question. Had you any knowledge of these articles, such of them as wore not pub- 
lished in your own paper, w^hich have been read to you by the chairman ; or have you 
now any knowledge of them except what yon have obtained from his rapidly reading 
them in your presence before this committee f 

Answer. None that I can now recall ; I may have observed them when they first ap- 
j)eared, but I do not know that I did. 

Question. Then when yon are suddenly called upon to criticise articles of that length 
do you feel that yon have any cax)acity to do so ? 

Answer. I would prefer time to consider. 

Question. And you have not had that time ? 

Ansiccr. It mi^-ht have been extended to me if I had asked it I suppose. 
Question. The fact was that you were called upon suddenly to criticise those articles, 
tii)on their being rapidly read to you ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do yon mean in any degree to adopt the language of these newspaper 
articles, those not from your own i)aper ? 
Answer. No, sir, I do not. 

Qiiesfion. Do you mean to declare before this committee that those articles represent 
the sentiments of the iieople, or any material portion of the people of this State. 

Ansjtver. No, I do not consider that they do ; some do, perhaps, and some do not; but 
an extreme, violent editorial does not represent the sentiments of the people. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Do you now refer to the articles from your own paper, or those from the 
-Southerner and Commercial ? 
Answer. From the Commercial. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. I asked you distinctly about the articles read to you not from your own 
paper, whether, in your opinion this rapid reading of long editorials to a witness upon 
^the stand, and asking him in the same breath to criticise them, is a proper mode of ob- 
taining a fair criticism upon the contents of those editorials? 

Answer. I certainly would not feel at liberty to criticise them in that way. 

Question. You have been asked many questions in regard to comments in your own 
paper upon the organization of this committee, the resolution of Congress under which 
it was created, its objects, &c. ; articles from your paper have been here produced com- 
menting very severely upon the creation of this committee, and its objects; I v/ill ask 
you whether you have not found, in papers published in the northern States, articles of 
a much more denunciatory character than any that have been read here ? 

Answer. I found in the Boston Post — I cannot now recollect the date — some very bit- 
ter comments upon this committee ; and probably other papers have commented in the 
same way. I know that the most of my articles are inspired from reading northern 
papers, and excepting the Post, the most of them are republican i)apers, like the New 
» York Herald, Tribune, and Sun. ♦ 

By Mr. Scofield : 
Question. Do you call the New York Sun a republican paper ? 

Ansicei'. It is claimed to be ; yes, it is repuldican. The New York Herald is neutral. 
Question. The Sun is so bad that the democrats will not own it ? 
Answer. It is a republican papeT. 
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By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Does not the New York Sun support Horace Greeley for the Presidency ? 

Ansicer, Yes, sir ; I think the editor of the Suu once supported General Grant. It is 
my understanding that Mr. Dana, the editor of the Sun, was once Mr. Grant^s right- 
hand man. 

Question, And yon find in those papers comments upon tjie purposes and ohjects of 
the creation of this investigating committee quite as strong as any you have made 
yourself, or as have been made in the southern States ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. Articles have been read to you, which I cannot now recall, for they have 
been very many in number, in which you have commented strongly upon the measures 
of the present administration, and the individuals who compose it. I will ask you 
whether you know any denunciation against General Grant by any southern man, of 
any i)olitics, as strong as that used by the Hon. Charles Sumner, United States Senator 
from Massachusetts? 

Answer. I do not know that I do. 

Question. Do you remember the phrase he applied to General Grant ? 
Ansicer. I recollect his speech in regard to San Domingo. 

Question. Do you remember the particular phrase he applied to General Grant ? 
Ansicer. No, sir, I do not now remember it. 

Question. Do you remember his terming General Grant the head of the Ku-Klux? 
Answer. I do not know that I do. 

Question. You do not remember that speech ; you never read it ? 
Answer. I do not now recollect it. 

Question. Do you remember the address signed by all the democratic members of 
Congress after the passage of the Ku-Klux bill ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you find anywhere, in any public expression, any stronger denunciation 
of lawlessness in any part of the country than you find there ? 
Answer. I do not know that I recollect it. 
Question. Did you publish that address ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir ; I kept it standing. 

Question. Did you concur in that address in denouncing all kinds of lawlessness ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know of any other public expression of opinion by any party 
against lawlessness and outrages as strong as is contained in that paper signed by all 
the democratic members of Congress? I do ndt mean private opinions of private indi- 
viduals, but any public expression of sentiment from men of any party ? 

Answer. I do not recollect that I have read any i)ublic expression of opinion in regard 
to them excepting that. 

Question. I understand you to say that you have published that address in your 
paper, and that you approve of its denunciation of all these Ku-Klux outrages, and of 
lawlessness of every form, wherever committed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you from tigie to time, in your paper, condemned snc4i acts as lawless 
outrages upon persons in your midst, black or white ? 
Answer. 1 have, in every instance that has been brought to my knowledge. 
Question. Did you ever publish any articles in your pax^er approving such outrages I 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You have not had any one hunt through the files of your paper for the last 
three years to discover isolated expressions, one way or the other ? 
Answer. No, sir, not that I know of. 

Question. I handed you a paper during the re<^ess of the committee to-day ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What paper is it ? 

Answer. The Indianapolis Journal. 

Question. Is it a republican journal ? 

Ansivei'. I judge so from the heading of it. 

Question. What is the date of that paper ? 

Answer. October 25, 1871. 

Question. Have you read this article ? [Indicating the article.^ 
A7iswer. Yes, sir. 

Question. 1 will ask you whether the incidents of the outrage there related' are not 
equal to or surpassing in atrocity those of any case in the State of Georgia, of which 
you have any information ? 

Ansicer, Yes, sir. 

Question. Aud upon an examination the perpetrators of that outrage were iliscliatged 
upon proving an alibi ? 
Answei', Yes, sir. 

Question-. They were thirteen in number, and arrested in that State ? 
57 a 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know of any case tliat in 
this State Y 
Answe7\ I do not. 

[The article referred to is as follows : 



atrocity exceeds that one ; any case in 



^'A HORRIBLE OUTRAGE. 

"a man ani> \vo:man tarred and feathered and brutally outraged.— worse 

than savage cruelties. 

[From tlie La Crosse (Wis.) Eepublican, 21st. J 

"We briefly alluded a few days ago to tbe fact that recently, in Viroqua, a man and 
woman named Barrett, supposing to be living together in an unlawful manner, were 
waited upon in the night by a party of citizens, seized, and tarred and feathered. 

*^ A gentleman in this city who returned from Viroqua yesterday furnishes us the fol- 
lowing facts, which he learned there from an entirely responsible source. The narrative 
reveals a depth of devilishness on the part of the perpetrators of the deed which almost 
defies credulity, and makes common words of execration too tame to denounce their 
crime. 

" The parties were not living in illegal manner, at least not without the form of 
marriage. Mr. Chester Barrett was married to the woman with whom he is now 
living in this city, December 13, 1870, by the police justice. Her ^aidcn name was 
Janet Ward. It is claimed that he had a wife in Jtlinnesota, and that legal proceedings 
£or bigamy were begun against him. However this may be, the fact of his crime 
affords no excuse for Ku-Klux treatment of him, or for the horrible outrage perpetrated 
upon his wife. 

*'0n the night mentioned, about twenty persons, with faces blackened and clothing 
disguised, visited the house of 3Ir. Barrett and seized him and his wife. Some held 
him, while others stripped her entirely naked, bound her hands and feet, tied a rope 
around her feet and dragged her into the yard as men would drag a stuck hog. Here 
she was hauled about for some time amid jeers and derision, and then a coat of tar 
and feathers applied to her body. 

" The fiends then selected a rou^^h rail, and with her feet still tied, amid her screams 
of pain, forced her limbs apart, thrust the rail between them, and bore her into a field 
where she was thrown down and left. Returning to the house, they subjected Mr. 
Barrett to nearly every possible indignity, and then tarred and feathered him, and 
carried him to the place where his wifQ.was and dumped him beside her. ' 

" The man and woman, after some time, got loose from their fastenings, cleaned 
themselves as well as they could, and returned to the house, the woman very badly 
injured. ' ^ 

Thirteen persons were arrested, and were examined on Tuesday and Wednesday of 
this week. 

"Their names are James Crandall, David Crandall, P. J. Lowrie, Lovell Starr, Com- 
fort Starr, Charles Odell, James Wilson, Alfred Farr, Arthur Rood, Arthur Hagerman, 
Willie Peabody, who has been in jail for stealing, Charley Wood, and H. M. Proctor. 

"When our informant left, all of these but three had been discharged, an alihi being 
proven, although in the case of some it is generally believed a lie by the witness. 

"It would be sad to have any one wrongfully suspicioned of complicity in this 
revolting afiair, but if the real perpetrators could be identified, the legal punishment 
visited upon them would be entirely incommensurate with their dastardly crime, and 
the loathing in which decent men and women would hold them."] 

Qitesiion. You have been asked respecting a presentment of the grand jury of Floyd 
County in regard to the condition of your county, to which you took some exceptions, 
believing that injustice had been done to the great body of your people by that pre- 
sentment ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. It was a presentment signed by Mr. W. Shropshire, as foreman? 
Ansioer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You say that subsequent to that a second grand jury took exceptions to 
those charges and repudiated them ? 

Anstver. Yes, sir ; two succeeding grand juries. 

Question. Who was the foreman of the second grand jury ? • . 

Ansiver. The foreman of the second grand jury, I think, 'was Mr. D. M. Hood. 
Question. And of the other grand jury ? 

Aristvcr. I do not recollect. Mr. Hargrove was a member of the grand jury for the 
second week of the term. 

Question. The second grand jury considered that the county was not open to the ob- 
jection that the first grand jury said it was ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

'Qu^stim. You have been asked about some remarks made by Mr. Toombs, of this 
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State, and which vreve reported in some newspaper. Mr. Toombs in now in this city, 
is ho not ? 

Aimoer, He was here last night ; I have not seen him to-day. 

Question, Taking that report of his remarks as published in the newspaper, and 
whicli you say was rather a sell upon the correspondent by Mr. Toombs, would it not 
be regarded by the sensible people of Geoi-gia, of every paVty, as a proof of gross cre- 
dulity for any one to profess to believe that such trash was meant to be taken in earnest, 
as is reported in that paper ? 

Ansiver. That is the way the people of Georgia generally considered it; they had a 
good laugh over it. 

Question. You were asked in regard to comments in your newspaper, showing your 
opposition to what is known as the Ku-Klux law, passed by Congress last spring ; and 
you were asked Avhether you were in favor of the commission of any of the offenses 
therein mentioned, to which I believe you gave a very proper answeV, that you were 
not. I will ask you whether your peoide did not apprehend a dishonest use of the 
powers conferred by that bill, and their use as a pretext for declaring martial law 
throughout the South ? 

Answer. That was the only objection we had to the bill, the use which would bo 
made of it. 

Question. The use of irresponsible power over the liberties of the people ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. I believe you made some comments in your paper upon the North Carolina 
trials? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you or not informed that by Jud^;e Bond's decision such a test oath 
was applied to the jurors, both grand and petit, as excluded, naturally, the white men 
of that State who had been living there during the war ? 

Answei'. Yes, sir ; and I based my strictures of his conduct upon that, the denial to 
men of the right of trial by their peers. 

Question. You were aware of the character of the test oath applied by Judge Bond 
to both grand and jietit jurors ? 

Anstver. I was aware that a test oath was applied. 

Question. And you knew that test oath would exclude from the jury-box almost every 
white man who had lived in that State during the war ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Let me read to you the language of that oath, and ask you how many re- 
spectable negroes could conscientiously take it. This is the oath : 

You do solemnly swear (or affirm, as the case may be) that you will support the 
Constitution of the United States of America ; that you have not, without duress and 
constraint, taken up arms, or joined any insurrection or rebellion against the United 
States ; that you have not adhered to any insurrection or rebellion, giving it aid and 
comfort ; that you have not, directly or indirectly, given any assistance in money, or 
any other thing, to any person or persons whom you knew, or had good ground to 
believe, had joined, or was about to join, said insurrection and rebellion, or had resisted, 
or was about to resist, with force of arms, the execution of the laws of the United 
States ; and th^tt yon have not counseled or advised any person or persons to join any 
rebellion against, or to resist with force of arms, the laws of the United States." 

The negro poi)ulation of the Southern States, I believe, were faithful, kind, and true, 
as a general rule, to those among whom they lived ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir, they were. 

Question. Did they assist them in their military operations, so far as they were per- 
mitted to do so ? ' 
Answer. I will not say they voluntarily did so. 
Question. Did they in fact give assistance? 
Answer. They did in fact. 

Question. Were they or not employed in casting up earthworks, and such like duties? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; and as teamsters, &c. 

Question. Would not the oath I have read to you, in its substance and meaning, have 
excluded a vast body of respectable colored men who Avere in the South during the 
war? 

Answer. I could not answer that question. 

Question. What would be its effect upon the white population of the South ? 

Answer. Well, it would exclude almost every white man in the South. 

Question. Would not the application of that oath necessarily compel the formation of 
juries almost entirely of negroes and northern men who have come south since the 
war? 

Anstver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Therefore the oath put by Judge Bond excluded the people who were the 
neighbors, or who were the fellow- citizens, of those who were tried ? 
An8ivei\ Yes, sir. 
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Question. And you believed that the elfect of such an oath was to pack that jury 
with men who would not give the prisoners a fair trial ? 

Answer, That was my impression, and it was under that impression that I wrote that 
article. 

Question. You were asked whether these Ku-Klux hands, so called, that is, bande( of 
armed and disguised men, in your county, had visited and assailed Colonel Waltemire, 
and I understood you to say that Colonel Waltemire himself had informed you that 
he had suffered no wrong at their hands ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who is he ? 

Answer. A gentleman who has settled in our coun'ty since the war, and is farming 
there. 

Question. In which army did he serve ? 

Ansiver. In the Union army. 

Question. Is he now living there among you ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; in Rome. 

Question. How is he esteemed by your people ? 

Answer. Very highly. 

Question. What is the feeling of your people toward men who come from the northern 
country, and who have been engaged in the military service of the United States dur- 
ing the late war ? 

Answer. It is generally kind. 

Question. If they come among you they are welcomed and treated as other men are ? 
Ansiver. They are. 

Question. Do you believe there would be any prejudice against a man, in any line of 
business, whatever his i^olitical views might be? 
Answer. I think not. 

Question. Would your people be glad to receive such men ? ^ 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; and invite them. 

Question. Would they succeed among you ? 

Answer. As much so as any of our own people would. 

Question. You were asked about a man named Jourdau, who was whipped. 

Answer. I understood he was whipped. 

Question. He was a colored man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Your information in regard to him was derived from an ex-soldier 1 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Wh.it did that soldier say he would have done to that man ? 
Ansiver. He said he would have shot him. 

Question. Had this white lady been grossly insulted by that negro ? 
AnswGi'. He told me so. I did not ask his'authority, but I based my statement in my 
paper upon what he said tp me. 

Question. Were the propositions of the negro of a grossly indecent character ? 
Answer. They were so understood, and the lady was greatly terrified. 
Question. She reported them, and that led to the negro being whipx>ed ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have been interrogated respecting an article in your paper about this 
Ku-Klux committee, about questions to you and the secrets of the order being wormed 
out of you. I understood you to say that you never were in any way a member 
of any such oath-bojmd organization, and that you have no knowledge of the exist- 
ence of such an organization, or of any man who is a member of it ? 

Ansiver. That is what I said. 

Question. This little book, which was shown you by the chairman, did you ever see 
it before ? 
Answer. I never did. 

Question. Mr. Maynard in that way first introduced you to the secrets of the order ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is this little book printed in New York ? 
Answe)\ It seems so from the imprint upon it. 

Question. The first knowledge you have of tlie i^ublication of this book is from the 
chairman of this committee to-day ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. • 

The Chairman. This is a document that came out in evidence, last year, in a Tennes- 
see contested election ease ; and this copy is a fac simile, reprinted from the original. 

Mr. Bayard. I am only asking the witness whether his first introduction to the se- 
crets of this order, if any there be, was derived from the chairman who handed him 
this manual. 

The Witness. This is the first opportunity I have ever had to inform myself about 
these secrets. 
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By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Various witnesses have spoken here of the fact that you were met by a 
band of disguised men, and compelled to gyrate before them. What was your answer 
to that f 

Answei\ My answer to that is that I never performed any such gyrations. 
Question. You heard that such a statement was currently reported ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is that story about as true as any of these alleged outrages ? 
Answer. I presume it is. 

Question. Were you ever solicited to join any of these secret organizations sincQ the' 
war ? 
Anstver. Yes, sir. 
Question. When and by whom ? 

Answer. Directly after the war I was advised by a party to connect myself with a 
lodge of the Union League. I was told that if I did not do it I w^ould have to leave 
the State, that I would not be allowed to remain. 

Question. What year was that in ? 

Answer. In the year 1866. 

Question. Were you given to understand what was the nature of that organization t 
Answei'. I w^as not made aware of its nature, only that it was of a political character, 
as I understood from other sources. 

Question. Secret, oath-bound, and political ? 
Anstver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was it in the interest of what is called the radical party ? 
Answer. It has transpired since that it was. 

Question. Do you know of any outrages committed by organized parties since the 
war ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I have a painful experience of one. 
Question. What was that? 

Answer. It was directly after the war ; I had a relative murdered by a party of men 
who came to his house one evening and demanded refreshments. He invited them to 
alight; they came in and arrested hiiii, destroj^ed all his property, knocked all the glass 
out of his windows, opened his safe and destroyed all his papers. 

Question. Where was this ? 

Answer. In Shelby Countv, Alabama. They destroyed papers of the value of 
S20,00Q. 

Question. Who were connected with that party ? 
Answer. The parties have not been identihed. 
Question. Were they disguised men ? 
Ansicer. They were not disguised. 
QH€Stio7i. Were there many in number ? 

Ansicer. There were about twenty-. They said they were Union Leaguers. They 
were traced to Walker County, Alabama. 

Question. They destroyed property to the amount of $20,000 ? 

Ansiver. They destroyed more than that ; they destroyed papers to that amount ; 
they started to carry him olf, and my sister implored them to spare her husband, and 
promised to give them the gold she had hid. They promised to release him if she did 
that. She carried them to the garden where she had buried it and gave it to them ; 
and then they carried him oft and hung him. 

By the Chairman : 
^?ics^io«. Who did that? 

Ansicer. I could not say positively who did it. The parties were traced to Walker 
County, AlajL»ama. 

Question. When was it done ? 

Answer. It was in the summer of 1865, after the war. 

Question. Are you aware of any interference with elections, by intimidation of voters 
or by other means, to defeat or obstruct the freedom of the polls ? 
Anstcer. No, sir ; I am not. 

Question. Has there been much illegal voting in your county ? 

Ansicer. There has been considerable, so I have heard. Of my ?wn knowledge I 
know of very little. I cannot refer to instances, only to boys who once belonged to 
me. Two black boys about sixteen years old voted at the presidential election. In 
the afternoon they came up to my house, and I asked them in a jocular manuer if they 
bad voted. I did not suppose they had, for they were boys ; but they said they bad 
voted. 

Question. What is the vote of Floyd County ? 
Answer. About 2,200, 1 suppose. 

Question. What is the relative proportion of the different parties? 

Answer. I think the republican strength in the county is between 500 and 700. 
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Question. The democrats have a large majority? 
An8U'e7\ Yes, sir. 

Question, How many negroes vote in that county ? 
Answer, I suppose some 400 or 500. 
Qitestion. White repnhlicans are very scarce there ? 
Anstver, There are very few of them" 

Question. I umlerstand you to say that you never were, at any time, a memher of any 
oath-bound secret political organization ? 
A7i8wei\ I never was. 

Question, You have no knowledge of the existence of any such organization ? 

Answer. Only from the advances made by the person I have mentioned, and that 
^as a leng while ago. 

Question. You were asked in regard to the failure of the grand jury to hnd a bill at 
its last session against a number of men included in the bill, one of whom was named 
Penny? 

Answer, It was upon Penny^s affidavit that the indictment was predicated ; they ig- 
nored the bill. 

Question. It was discovered that Penny had been suborned ; that is to say, he had 
-received money for making that affidavit ? 

Ajisicer. That is what a juryman stated to me. I do not know how true it is. 

Question, And then he absented himself; was not there as a witness liimself, and liii? 
affidavit was discredited because of the fact that it was caused to be made by the pay- 
ment, of the promise of payment, of money ? 

Ansxeei'. Yes, sir. 

Question, And you believe that the person instrumental in obtaining that affidavit 
was Z. B. Hargrove ? 
Ansiver. So I was informed by a juryman. 
Question. What juryman? 
Answer. D. M. Hewitt and John Harkins. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question, Would the people of your county, or of any other county known to you, 
approve the finding of a true bill against any man upon testimony shown to have been 
procured by subornation in that way ? 

Anaim\ I do not think they would. 

Question, You were asked in regard to your objections in regard to this species of in- 
quisition into the afiiiirs of your State by this committee. I will ask you whether the 
great majority of the questions asked you to-day have not related to your mere opin- 
ions and to hearsay information ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you ever been examined as a witness in a court of justice ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, Do you believe that any considerable number of the questions asked you 
to-day before this committee wouldhave been allowed at all in a court of justice? 

Ansiver. I am not familiar enough with the rulings of courts to give you an ai]- 
swer. 

Question. I asked you because you made use of the phrase " ea:-j>arfe examination," 
in your answer. 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and the reason I did so was that the object of the questions put to 
me to-day seemed to be to elicit the bad phases of our society and country, and nothing 
in regard to the good and the true. 

Question. You were asked simply in regard to the evil among you, without regard to 
anything that was regular and right ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. You were not aware that witnesses were called upon by this committee, 
and requested even, to make charges founded upon mere information and rumor, with- 
out any personal knowledge ? 

Answei'. I was not personally cognizant of that; that was the general impression, 
though. 

Question, Did you read the testimony taken in regard to North Carolina ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, Did you not find that to be the case there ? 
Answer, Pretty much so. 

Question. Have you, from time to time, attended 'the courts of justice in Floyd 
County? 
Answer. Occasionally I drop in. 

Question, Is there generally a disposition on the part of your people to do justice to 
all men, without respect to race, color, previous condition, or political opinions ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir ; I say there is. 

Question, Do you say that a colored man, or a man of ardent republican opinions, 
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could obtain justice in your courts and before your juries, both in cases of private 
wrong and for personnl injuries f 
Ansiv&i\ Yes, sir. 

Question. What would be the effect upon your people of the passage by the Congress 
of the United States of a measure of general amnesty ? 

Answer. Well, it would make us feel very grateful toward the Government. 

Question. It would increase your kindly feelings toward the Government of the 
United States ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; that is, it would endow us with greater confidence in the friend- 
ship of the Government, in the friendliness of it. 

Question. Are you aware of any sentiment aiiywhei'e existing in the State of Georgia 
hostile to the Government of the United States ? 

Ansiver. Not to the Government as a government, no, sir ; there is a hostility to the 
administration. 

Question. Are your people anxious to renew and perfect their allegiance to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and to sustain it ? 
Anstver. I think so. 

Question. And you believe the sentiment iu aid of that would be greatly increased by 
the passage of a bill of general amnesty and oblivion for past offenses ? 
Answer. I know it. 

By Mr. Scofield : 

Question. If the United States Government were willing that the Confederate States 
so-called, should be organized into a separate government, as was the proposed object 
of those who got up tbe late rebellion ; if the whole of the United States gave their 
voluntary consent to that, and the question w^as submitted to the democratic party in 
Georgia, as to whether they would or not peaceably secede in that way and reorgan- 
ize the so-called Confederate States as an independent government, do you not think 
the democratic party would generally favor it, if it could be done with the consent of 
the North ? 

Ansiver. Well, sir, I would hardly be competent to ani^wer that question for the 
party ; I can express my opinion. 
Question. W^hat is that ? 

Answer. I think the party would be very greatly divided on such a question. I 
think some of them, as good democrats as we have in the State, would oppose it. 
They would be satisfied if we could have a restoration of the Union, have all the States 
equal ; they would be satisfied to preserve the Union intact. I know I would, for one. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Are not the States equal iio\t ? 
Answer. W^ell, hardly, I think. 

Question. In what respect is Georgia not equal with Massachusetts ? 

Ajiswer. 1 do not know about Georgia. South Carolina, though, is under the ban, 
a ban that IMassachusetts would hardly be subjected to. 

Question. Would not any other State be liable to the same law under the same cir- 
cumstances ? 

Answer. Perhaps so. 

Question. Are not the laws of Congress general laws ? 

Ansiver. They are general in their provisions, but sectional in their application. 
Question. Does not the application depend altogether on the state of facts that may 
exist? 

Ansiver. Not according to the latest advices I have from South Carolina ? 
Question. Your advices are that there has been no disturbance there; that every- 
thing is quiet ; that nobody is molested there ? 
Answer. The latest advices I have are from the New York Herald of the 23d instant. 
Question. Is that all the information you have ? 

Answer. No; that is not all. But I consider that very good authority, as coming 
from the other side. 

Question. You have said, in reply to a question asked you, that the object here seemed 
to be to bricg out all the bad things that are existing here. Now, the questions I 
asked you related almost entirely to certain extracts from the columns of your own 
paper, the Ropae Courier, and of your cotemporary, the Southerner and Commercial ; 
are those what you think are the bad things down here ? 

Answer. W^ell, they present the bad part of our nature ; the worst part of our jour- 
nalism. 

Question. Would you be willing to furnish this committee with a /le of your paper, 
so that we might examine it on both sides, and do you more justice in the matter than 
you think these extracts do ? 

Ansiver. I would be willing to submit my files to the committee. 

Question. The committee would be obliged to you, if you would do so. 
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Answer, I have but one file in my office. 1 would be willing to let tho committee 
use it. 

Question. Of course we would not wish to retain it, merely to examine it. 
Answer, I would be happy to accommodate you. 

Question. You have been referred to an article in an Indianapolis paper headed, "A 
horrible outrage. A man and woman tarred and feathered and brutally outraged. 
Worse than savage cruelties." Have you published any article in your paper so headed, 
in relation to the brutalities perpetrated by the so-called Ku-Klux in this State ? 

Ansiver. I have not, from the fact that I do not recollect any similar case occurring 
in this State. 

Question. 1 find this paragraph in the article to which your attention has been called : 
The narrative reveals a depth of devilishness on the part of tho perpetrators of the 
deed which almost defies credulity, and makes common words of execration too tame 
to denounce their crime." 

Is that not very strong language? 

Ansiver. It is very strong language. 

Question, Without being coarse and vulgar, is it not about as strong language as can 
be used ? 

Anstvei'. It is. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Is it any too strong ? i 
Answer, It is not too strong. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. The parties spoken of are described as fiends," and the names of the par- 
ties arrested and charged with the outrage are given in full. Then, in conclusion, the 
article uses this language : 

" The legal punishment visited upon them would be entirely incommensurate with 
their dastardly crime, and the loathing in which decent men and women would hold 
them." 

Now, can you name a single democratic paper anywhere in the State of Georgia that 
has so denounced, or auything like it, any outrage that has been perpetrated in the 
State of Georgia ? 

Ansiver. Possibly, by overhauling the files of tho different papers in the State, I could. 
I think the Chronicle and Sentinel denounced in almost as strong terms, in perhaps 
stronger terms, the outrage at Louisville, in Jefferson County. 

Question, What was that outrage ? 

Ansiver, Breaking into jail and mutilating prisoners, cutting their ears off, and 
whipping them. 

Question, Has that been done in this State ? 

Ansive}\ Yes, sir. 

Question, By whom? 

Ansiver. I do not know. 

Question. By disguised men. 

Ansiver. I suppose so. 

Question. How many were so treated ? 

Answer. Seven negroes. 

Question. Can you think of any other instance ? 

Answei\ The Atlanta San of the 16th of last February, in commenting upon Bul- 
lock's proclamation, denounced these outrages in as strong terms as that. 

Question. Did it denounce any particular party or x^arties, or give the names of the 
alleged perpetrators of the outrages ? 

Answei\ No, sir; it merely commented upon the proclamation. 

Question. Did it denounce the proclamation in the same article? 

Answer. It did not. 

Question. It approved the proclamation, did it ? 

Answer. I do not recollect exactly, but I think it approved it. 

Question. And did the article in the Chronicle and Sentinel contain a denunciation 
by name of the alleged perx>etrators ? 
Ansiver. No, sir j because there were none named. 

Question. Can you tell of a single instance in this State where parties have been 
ounished who have gone at night and in disguise, and committed unlawful violence 
upon any person, black or white ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Give us an instance. 

Answer. There is the instance of,the three men in Chattooga County, who committed 
an outrage upon a negro man, whipped him, and, I think, took some property from 
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him. They were arrested the next day, tried immediately, convicted atid sentenced 
to the penitentiary, and are there now, I presume. 

Question. Have you heard of any other instance of unlawful violence in Chattoof;a 
County besides that ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I have heard of some others. 

Question. Have any others been punished ? 

Answer. No, sir; I'have not heard of any others having been punished. 
Question. Did you ever hear of a negro man living with a Mr. Foster, who was put 
to de<ith ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; and yon will find by an examination of my files, when you see 
them, that I denounced that outrage. 

Question. I will be very glad to have you furnish, that article. Have you read any of 
the testimony taken before this committee at Washington ? 

Ansiver. Not much of it ; I have read extracts as they appeared in the newspapers. 

Question: Have you read the testimony of General Forrest ? 

Answer. I have not. 

Question. I will read you a portion of his testimony relating to this pamphlet about 
which you have been asked some questions: 

Question. Look at this [handing witness a printed document] and say if it is a copy 
of the prescript that you receiv^ed. 

" Answer. [After looking at the document.] I cannot say to you whether it is or not. 

Question. Is it like it in general terms ? 
" Ansiver. It looks something like it. 
Question. To the best of your belief is that or not a copy of the prescript you re- 
ceived? 

Answer. It looks very much like it ; I would not say from memory that it is a true 
copy pf it. • 

" Question. This is proved to have come from Tennessee, and purports to a prescript 
of a secret order there ; and to the best of your belief this is a copy of the one you 
received ? 

" AnswefT. I see there are some things in it, while I cannot say it is verbatim ; it looks 
a great deal like it. I have not seen one of them since 1868. 
Question. If you want to examine it further you can do so. 

Answer. I do not think that is necessary ; I would not be able to say positively that 
it is or is not. 
" Question. It looks like it ? 
" Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Do you think this difiers from the other in any respect ? 
Ansiver. I think there are several things if I could recollect them ; but I do not 
know that I can explain them now. 
" Question. If you see any important difference you can state it. 
" Answer. [After examining the docment again.] This is not what I saw. 
" Question. It has a general resemblance to it ? 
" Answer. Something similar, but this is not what I saw. 
^^Quesiion. You think you saw something additional to this ? 
Answer. Something different ; I do not know that it was additional, because I do 
not think I ever saw this before. 
" Question. Did you ever see anything like it ? 

" Ansiver. It was gotten up something on this plan, but I do not think it was this ; 
I could not say this was the same. 

Question. Something on this general plan ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were the same terms used ? 
" Ansiver. No, sir, I do not think they were. 
" Question. None of them ? 

" Answer. There may have been some of them used ; but I do not think the other 
used all these terms. 

" Question. What w^ere the terras used in the other differing from those used in this ? 

" Ansiver. As I said to you to-day, I could not tell ; it was two or three years ago ; 1 
have been very busily engaged ; it was a matter that gave me but very little thought 
at the time, and of course I did not charge my memory with it, for I was engaged in 
other matters. 

*^ Question. Do you think you would know the prescript now if you saw it ? 
Answer. I doubt it ; I doubt whether I would know it if I should see it. 

" Mr. Stevenson. I ask that this document be attached to the testimony of this 
witness. It will be found in Miscellaneous Document No. 53, second session Forty- 
first Congress, House of Representatives ; being one of the papers in the contested 
election case of Sheafe vs. Tillman, from the fourth congressional district of Tennessee." 

Question. Did you ever read that part of the testimouey given by Geuei^l Forrest ? 

Answer. I have not. 
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Question. Have you ever heard of General Forrest being here in this State about the 
time of the alleged organization of the Ku-Klux order in this State ? 

Ansiver. I am ashamed to confess my ignorauee, but I never heard of its organization, 
and do not know what time you allude to. ^ 

Question. You have never heard of the existence of any such order ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You say that two members of the grand jury of Floyd County told you that 
Mr. Hargrove had bribed the witness Penny to make the affidavit that was presented 
to the grand jury, and upon which an indictment was to be framed ? 

Answer. Not that he had bribed him ; but they said that ISIr. Penny's affidavit was 
in Mr. Hargrove's handwriting. Mr. Foster and Mr. Harkius are the gentlemen who 
told me that Penny was to receive $240. 

Qnestion. That he was to receive it ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Upon what condition ? 

Ansiver. Upon condition that the parties were apprehended or put under bail. 

Question. And because Mr. Penny was to receive $240, therefore the grand jury would 
not find a true bill and bring these parties to justice ? Is that the idea ? 

Answer. No. The idea was that they would hardly believe the testimony of a man 
who would accept that as a condition for making the affidavit. 

Question. And you say the account of the transaction which you published, you ob- 
tained from the father of one of the parties ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. I would bo very glad, on your account, as well as on account of the people 
who read your papers, that you would furnish us with copies of your paper containing 
your denunciation of the Ku-Klux order, or of violations of law by parties of disguised 
men, if you see proper to do so ? 

Answer. I will do so.' [The papers were not furnished.] 

Question. You were asked about the forming of juries in North Carolina. Do you 
not know that there are a large number of soldiers from North Carolina who served in 
the Federal armies, who wore Union men all during the war ? 

Answei\ I served in the Avestern army. I do not know about them. 

Question. What western army ? 

Ansiver. The Army of Tennessee it was called. 

Question. Under what commander ? 

Ansiver. Under different commanders : General Bragg part of the time ; Joe Johnston, 
and General Hood. 

Question. You did not know anything about the condition of things in North Caro- 
lina ? 
An8we)\ No, sir. 

Question. Then why, in reply to a question put to you, did you say that putting that 
oath to them would prevent any white man in North Carolina from serving as a jury- 
man, except some one who had come into the State since the war ? 

Answer. I was speaking in reference to our juries here? 

Question. 1 think the question was put to you, expecting that you would apply it to 
North Carolina. 
Ansiver. I was answering in reference to" Georgia. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. It was intended to apply to North Carolina. The southern people, as a 
people, were all included in the same category ? 
Answa'. As a people they were. 

Question. Did not every man within the State, every man almost that you can im- 
agine, unless he was bed-ridden, come within the scope of this language: Directly or 
indirectly give any assistance in money, or any other thing, to any person or persons 
whom yon know, or had good ground to believe, had joined, or was about to join, said 
insurrection and rebellion, or had resisted, or was about to resist, with force of arms, 
the execution of the laws of the United States !" 

Answer. They did in every State and in this State. I predicated my remarks upon my 
understanding of the facts. I did not allege that such were the facts, but that such 
was my understanding of them. I supposed the same law would apply there that did 
here, and that the people were in the same condition there as here. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Do you know whether there were soldiers serving in the Federal armies, 
who came from Alabama, and from Georgia, and from every other Southern State, ex- 
cepting South Carolina, perhaps ? 

Answer. Not to any considerable extent. 

Question. Had you any means of knowing ; were you inside the lines of the Union 
Army? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 
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By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. You were asked by the chairman whether you meant to approve the fact of 
refusing to find a bill by the grand jury,"because a reward had been offered for 
the apprehension and conviction of the offender or offenders ^ Had you said anything 
at all like that ? 

Answer. In my article ? 

Question. In your answers here. 

Answei\ I do not think I did. 

Question. Did you or not say in reply to my question that in this county you would 
not find a bill upon the testimony of a man who was discredited by being shown to 
have been bribed to give his evidence ? 

Answer. That was my answer, that they would not. 

Question. You were asked if Georgia, as a State, was not equal to any other State ? 
Do you believe Attorney General Akerman would have dared to have gone into the State 
of Massachusetts and interfered there in the elections for a State constitutional conven- 
tion as he did in North Carolina, by saying the United States Government would re- 
cognize whichever State government it might see fit ? 

Answer. 1 hardly think he would, or that the State of Massachusetts would have 
tolerated it. 

Question. Do you think the people of Massachusetts would have permitted themselves 
to be constantly threatened, as the people of Georgia are here now, with the subjection 
of their State to military control, in case anything was done that the administration 
did not like? 

Answer. I do not think they would. 

Question. Has not the threat been constantly made by papers here that you would be 
deprived of your rights and subjected to military control ? 
Answer. We are in constant dread of it. 

Question. During the years 1870 and 1871, have not the private contracts of your 
citizens been subject to the supervision of the military ? 
Answer. Not that I know of. 

Question. You do not know any case of that kind ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. You have been asked about interference in States by the United States 
Government ? Did not the President of the United States, nearly thirty years ago, 
interfere in the State of Rhode Island in behalf of one government, and against another 
that the people wanted to establish there ? 

Ansim-. Yes, sir ; that is my understanding of history. 

Question. In the case of North Carolina was there not an attempt on the part of some 
nien to overthrow the legally established government of the State by another ? 
Answer. I think not j no illegal attempt. 
Question. You do not regard it in that light ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Was there ever a case in any State but North Carolina when, pending a 
vote by the people for or against a constitutional convention, the Federal administra- 
tion interfered, through its Attorney General, and threatened them in advance what 
their fate would be in case they voted for the convention ? 

Answer. Not that I know of. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. In the case of the interference of the General Government in the State of 
Ehode Island, was not the authority of the Government maintained against the votes 
of a very large portion of her people ? 

Anstver. My recollection of that matter is not very clear. I think, though, that, in 
that case the President interfered at the instance of the constitutional governor of the 
State. 

Question. One that he regarded as such, of course. Do you know anything about 
what was done in North Carolina at the recent election there ? 
Answer. I got it from Mr. Akcrman's speech. 

Question. Have you a copy of that speech, so that you can refer to any passage in it I 
Answer: No, sir, I cannot; I can get it for you. 

Question. I did not know but there was some point in it that you might have in 
mind. 
Answer. No, sir. 
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Atlanta, Georgia^ Novcniber 1, 1871. 

R. T. KENIMER sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. What is your age, where were you born, where do you now live, and wliat 
is your occupation 1 

Answer, I am twenty-eight years old ; I was born in Habersham County, and I now 
live in White County. I ara a mechanic — a wheelwright — though sometimes I work 
at the carpenter trade, and sometimes I farm it a little. 

Question. Do you know anything about a class of people in your country that are 
called Ku-Klux? 

Answei\ Well, no, sir; I do not know anything about them, really. A couple of 
them came to my house, one night, and called me up, and proposed to get some money 
for me that a boy I hud hired had stolen, as I had supposed ; I did not know that. I 
asked them how they would get it. They said they could scare it out of him. I 
told them it was merely a suspicion of mine; that I did not know for certain that the 
boy had stolen the money ; it was merely circumstantial evidence that I had against 
him. I said I had prosecuted him, and wanted the law to take its course. I then 
asked them, " Who are you ?" They said, If you will come with us next Saturday 
night we will tell, you who we are." The next Saturday night they went out sure 
enough, and whipped some negroes that you-uns had in here about two weeks ago. 
That is what rumor says ; and that is about the only outrage that has been com- 
mitted in the county since I have been there. I moved there in November last, having 
been out of the county then for some three years. 

Question. Who were those two men ? 

Answer. I did not know them. 

Question. Were they disguised? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they come to your house at night ? 

Answer. Yes, sir just after I had laid down; about 9 o'clock, I suppose. 

Question. Were they riding or walking ? 

Answer. They were riding. 

Question. Did they come into the house ? 

Answer. No, sir ; they stood at the gate, and I was in the house. 
Question. How were they disguised ? 

Ansiver. I cannot tell ; I was not close to them, and I was a little excited anyway. 
There seemed to be something dark on them. I could not describe it better than to say 
it was like a blanket, or something of that kind, over them. 

Question. When was that ? 

Answer. About the last of April or the first of May, I think. 
Question. And a week after that time 

Answer. The next Saturday night was the time they whipped those negroes. 
Question. What negroes ? 

Ansiver. I think their names were Brown. They were down here with me when I 
was down here before. 

Question. AVas that where they whipped a man and a woman, and then made the 
other women lie down and expose themselves ? 

Answer. I have never heard the particulars about it. 

Question. What is Brown's full name ? 

Answer. Joe Brown.. 

Question. Have you heard of other cases of their going through the country there? 

Answer. Well, no, sir, not since I have been there. I have heard of a case that occurred 
before I went there. It is said that they went around there and notified some witnesses 
that were to appear here against Mr. Oakes, who was prosecuted for dealing in whisky, 
or maybe it was the Henderson boys, Mr. Oakes's sons-in-law, v»'ho had been accused 
of distilling. They were arrested and Oakes came down here. The Henderson boys 
got away, and ho gave bonds for his a|3pearatice. I understood that the Ku-Klux went 
around and notified the witnesses not to appear. 

Question. Do you know a man by the name of Green B. Holcombe? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I know him well. 

Question. Do you know of any injury that he received ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was the injury? 

Answer. He was shot through the calf of his leg, and had a horse killed under him 
that was worth $250. I rode with him the evening before he was shot, from Cleveland 
down to my house, about four miles. 

Question, Mr. Holcombe was a witness before us, and on his examination he used this 
.anguage : 

"A man by the name of Kenimer, who went into the Klan one night, said that Brock 
understood that I had said that I knew who shot me, and that he had called on the 
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band and was told that it would not do to attack me, as I was well fitted up with 
shootinf?-irons, and had neighbors there, and it might cost the lives of a dozen men. 
* * * He (Keaimer) said that it was a matter of confidence with him, (I believe 
that w^ag his language;) that he was in it, but did not want to be called on, but that 
whenever there was no other chance he would tell. He said he was afraid to testify 
to what he let on to me, and did not want to have to. He told his step-brother that 
Brock went to the band, or called upon them after they met disguised, for assistance 
to go and take me out and kill me ; that I knew who had shot me, and would kill him 
as soon as I got well." 

Answer. I understand that Mr. Hoicombe tried to pick me at this place by saying to 
me, '^Did you not tell Mr. Burke that you had a conversation with the captain of the 
Ku-Klux V' I told him that I did not. He said, " It seems to me like Burk told me 
that you had a conversation with the captain, and you asked tliem the intention of 
the meeting, and that the captain told you the intention of the meeting was to kill me 
that night, and you told him that ho need not undertake it; that Burke (he was one of 
Holcombe's friends) would sufter the last man he had to be killed before Hoicombe should 
be bothered." Now," said I, "Mr. Hoicombe, Mr. Burke did not tell you any such 
thing as that ; Burke is a man that don't lie, and he did not tell you any such thing." 
8aid he, " It has been a great Avhile ago, but that is what I thought." He quit me at 
that. There have been a great many rumors up there. 

Question. Where was that conversation ? 

Answer. Right here in this building — in the entry here. 

Qitesiion. Is that the only conversation you ever had with him ? 

Answer. It is the only one I ever had with Mr. Hoicombe upon that subject. 

Question. Did you ever talk with him before about his being shot ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How near do you live to him ? 
Answer. About three miles from his place. 
Question. Do you know this man Brock ? 
Answer. I have seen him twice. 
Question. When did you see him ? 
Answer. At the last spring court. 
Question. At what place ? 

Ansiver. x\t Cleveland ; and then I saw him again at Smith's Mills one evening, right 
close to my house. 

Question. What is his character? 

Answer. Well, it is a bad character. He is supposed to be a bad man. I suspect he 
is the man who shot Green Hoicombe ; that is my opinion ; there is no doubt of it ; I 
have expressed myself freely that way ; but as to knowing anything about it, I do 
not know it. 

Question. Have you ever expressed yourself in that way when talking with Mr. Hoi- 
combe? 

Answer. I believe I have ; I am not certain that I have to ^Mr. Hoicombe, but I have 
to some of his friends ; I know I have to Mr. Burke. 

Question. What have you heard about Brock's trying to get a band to go with him 
and "finish up" Hoicombe, either by putting him to death, or driving him out of the 
country ? 

Answer. I have never heard anything about that. 

Question. How long before Hoicombe was shot was it that these two men came to 
your house ? 
Answer. That was after Mr. Hoicombe was shot. 
Question. You say you do not'kuow who they were? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Was not one of them Brock ? 

Anstcer. I have thought since it was, but I do not know. I have said so, but I just 
merely thought so from this, that I knew nearly every man in the county, and I would 
know the voice of every man there, and I did not know that man's voice. That was 
my reason for thinking that it was Brock. 

Question. AVhat is the feeling of the people there in regard to these disguised bands 
that go about ; are they afraid of them ? 

Ansiver. I think there are some people who are afraid of them. There have been 
some people notified in the country there to leave the countiy ; some of them are afraid 
and others are not. They notified my step-father, an old gentleman, to leave. They 
notified Mr. Burke and Mr. Taylor's boys, as good citizens as there are in the county, 
to leave. But they thought that it was a Mr. Satterfield who notified them, signing 
the paper " Ku-Klux." My step-father went to him and told hira that he believed he 
did it. He denied it, of course, but he left the country directly afterward; that is, he 
went off some thirty miles from there to teach school. 

Question. Was he a school-teacher ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. Did he stand higli with the people there? 
An8icei\ I cannot say he stands high. 

Question. Is he a man who made a great deal of pretension, or, as the cnrrent phrase 
goes, "put on a great deal of style?" 

Amiver. No, sir ; I do not think he does; ho is a very sorry man anyway; there is 
very little dependence to he put in hi\n any wjxy. 

Question, Have 5 ou a step-hrother ? 

Answer. I have not. 

Question. Has Holcomhe a step-hrother ? 

Anstver. I do not think he has ; I am acquainted with nearly all of his connections, 
and I do not think he has a stei)-hrother. 

Question. When they told you that if you would go with them the next Saturday 
night they would show you who they were, what did yon understand hy that ? 

Ansivei\ It was not to get my money, hut it was a recruiting plan. 

Question. They wanted you to join them ? 

Answer. That was my opinion ahout it. 

Question.- And you did not agree to that ? 

Ansicer. No, sir. I went to Burke, who is as good a friend as I have in the world, 
and I told him that they told me that they would ho out the next Saturday night, or 
that if I would go with them the next Saturday night they would show me Avho they 
were. I told him to keep it still, hut it did him right smart of good, and he went and 
told Jack Teasly and his hoys, who are associates of his, and they then hegan to spread 
it ahout, and rumored it about ; and they have told a great many rumors. They 
thought I had told Mr. Burke that I knew some of the Ku-Klux. They went to him 
and tried to pick him, and told him that I had said that I knew three of the Ku-Klux, 
and that I was going to make capital of it ; that I had told them a great deal; that I 
was as good a friend as they had in the worhl, which I am, for we have always got 
along well. Their idea was to tell liim that I had told them something, and then if 
Bnrke knew anything that I had told, he would turn in and tell them. I have said 
there were no other outrages ; there was another, hut there was hut very little talk 
about it. They made a raid on Mr. Teasly one night and shot into his gate-post, and 
went to Oakes's and fired at his shop, and went to Ilicks's and fired over the roof of his 
house, I believe; some of the balls went into it, maybe; that is merely rumor, though. 

Question. Was that on the same night? 

Anstver. No, sir ; I do not know exactly the time, though I think it has been since 
the whipping of the negroes. Teasly said it was the Ku-Klux that did it ; he told ray 
step-father so. My step-father understood the thing; he was a good friend of theirs 
and stuck to that side, and he said, "Teasly, I don't want to hear any such thing; I 
despise all such x>lay-off as that." Since that, a couple of my cousins who were along 
with them that night said that it was the Teaslys themselves who shot at the gate ; 
that is only rumor. 

Question. Those cases were pretended Ku-Klux cases? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir; that is what they said. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. For the purpose of getting up a rumor of Ku-Klux ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. I believe that Oakcs— I do not know anything about it. Oakes is 
a friend of mine ; I believe it must have been a plan of Oakes to prevent the witnesses 
from coming down here. I think some of his friends did it to keep the witnesses from 
appearing against Oakes in the United States court. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. He w^as charged hefore the United States courts? 

Anstver. Yes, sir. That raised a little prejudice between Holcomhe and Oakes, and 
they have been at outs ever since. Mr. Alley and Mr. Oakes are of one party, and Mr. 
Holcomhe and Mr. McCuUura are of the other party. They have been shooting a little 
at one another, and I helieve Oakes was shot. 

Question. Was he shot by disguised men ? 

Answer. No, sir, he was shot from a blind in the wood. I have never heard of any 
men up there being shot by disguised men. 

Question. You have heard of disguised men doing nothing more serious than whip- 
ping? 

Anstver. Whipping those negroes ; that is all, and going around and notifying wit- 
nesses not to appear here. They did that, so I was told, before I went up to that 
county. I do not think they have heen out since they whipped those negroes in our 
county ; if they have I have not heard of it. 

Question. Has anybody been punished for anything done by these disguised hands ? 

Anstver. No, sir, not to my Icnowledge. 

Question. Nobody has been indicted or brought to trial ? 

Anstver. No, sir, not in that county. 
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By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. You say that these cases of -whipping hlack people, Joe Brown, Mary 

Brown, ^lary Neal, Caroline Benson, Rachel Arnold, 

Answer. I have never heard any names except those of Joe Brown and Mary Brown. 
Question. Those are the same lot of people ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. They were here hefore the United States court ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; and I came with them. 
Question, You were not examined ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question, Did you go hefore the district attorney, Judge Pope ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; he interrogated me. 

Question. And found that you had no personal knowledge of these transactions? 

Answer. He would not carry me hefore the grand jury. 

Question. You never, iu your life, saw any of these disguised hands ? 

Answer, There were those two men in disguise who eame to ray house. 

Question. Was that the only occasion when you saw men in disguise? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question, And the case of Brown, &c., is the only case you know of whipping by 
disguised men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; in Arkansas, where I lived, we never heard of such things. 
Question. When did you go to White County ? 
Answer. The latter part of March. 

Question. You say that you know all the people in your county? 
Answer. I do not know everybody in the county, hut I know everybody in the section 
of the coQuty where I live. 

Question. You spoke of knowing the voices of all the men there? 
Answei'. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do the decent people of your county approve of such things as the whipping 
of those people, &c. ? 
Ansuwr. No, sir ; I think they are greatly opposed to it. 

Question, Is that the universal sentiment of respectable men in your county, without 
regard to their political opinions ? 
Anstcei\ Yes, sir I have heard a great deal of talk about it in the county. 
Question, You have heard your people disapprove it ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; it was a horrible thing, I suppose. 

Question. It is disapproved by men, without regard to political party; that is, demo- 
crats joined with republicans in denouncing this outrage upon these black people ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. You say the people disapproved it ; what steps did they take to punish it ? 
Answer. They have never taken any steps that I know of; I have merely heard them 
ipeak against it. 

Question. But they have never done anything about it ? 
Ansiver, No, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Except to go before the grand jury ? 

Answer-. Yes, sir. I did hear of another case in Habersham County. They whipped 
an old gentleman up there. I don't recollect his name, but it was over in Nacoochee 
Valley. I think it was for stealing a hog ; and he jerked off the face of one man and 
knew him, and went before the grand jury and swore to him, and got a bill against 
him. It was at the last spring court that he swore to the man. 

Question, Has the man been tried yet ? 

Answer, No, sir. I forget that man's name ; he is a new-comer there since I left the 
country. 

By the Chairman : 
Question, Do you mean the man who was whipped ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question, Had there been a feud, an old quarrel between Holcombe and the Alleys 
and Mr. Oakes ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. I was raised in South Carolina. My understanding is, that before 
I came to that country Alley and Holcombe lived close to each other. They used to be 
very thick together. They were tolerably bad men after women, and they fell out 
about a woman. After that Mr. Alley's barn was burned, and it was supposed, and, I 
believe, proved, that Holcombe had it done — did not do it himself, but had it done. 
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Last spring Alley received §505 and costs frcm Mr. Holcombe to stop some trial that 
was <^oing ou about the burning of his barn. They have been having little lawsuits 
about things being stolen, &c. Alley has had his mules' ears cut off in the mountains, 
and it has all been laid to Holcombe, and they have had several little lawsuits about 
that. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. What had Oakes to do with that ? 

Ansiver. He had nothing to do with that difficulty at all. He had been a good friend 
to Holcombe all the time, until this case came up in court here ; that raised a difficulty 
between Holcombe and Oakes. I was not in the country then. 

Qiicsiion. Is Mr. Oakes understood to be at the head of the Ku-Klux organization 
there ? 

Ansxcer. That has been the supposition. Mr. George Oakes, Mr. Isaac Oakes's brother, 
and also Mr. Joel Butts, and several other men. They pitch upon a feUow, and say 
that they know all about it ; that they know who is the captain, and they will have it 
that way for a while, and then they will change it. Burke is as nice a man as there is 
in the county. 

Question. You have said that the democrats are opposed to this Ku-Kluxing ; are the 
men accused of being leaders of the Ku-Klux themselves democrats? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. Mr. Oakes is a democrat, and so is Mr. Alley, I think. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Mr. Holcombe, also ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. May it not be possible that they change their leaders from time to time ; 
that one man is captain for a while, and then they have another? 

Ansiver. I do not know ; that has been the rumor. I supposed it was just guessed 
at. 

Question. Who is Brock ? 

Answer. Ho is a stranger. He came in there about a month before court, I suppose, 
and taught a writing-school, and maybe worked a little in the shop. Ho then went 
down to Mr. Alley's and laid around there drunk. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Why should Mr. Holcombe charge that Mr. Duke Palmer, of Cleveland, is 
understood to be the head of the order ? 

Ansiver. I do not know why. I reckon he has no reason, unless it is because ^Ir. 
Palmer abuses him a little in his little law scrapes. 

Question. He has some feeling against Palmer ? 

Answa\ Yes, sir ; there is a great deal of prejudice against Palmer. 

Question. Were you aware that ho had charged Mr. Duke Palmer with being the head 
of the order ? 

Answer. I never heard of that before, 

Quesliun. Is Duke Palmer a respectable man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I know nothing against him. He is a lawyer there — a right blowy 
fellow, and sometimes makes himself a little unpopular by it. 

Question. You never heard of such a charge agaiusfc him as that ? ' 
Answer. No, sir j I never heard of his being accused of that before. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. You never heard him accused or suspected of belonging to the Ku-Klux? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He has been employed against Holcombe all the time, and he abuses 
him a great deal, and, I think, abused Holcombe's wife about burning the barn. She 
was supposed to be the one that applied the torch to Mr. Alley's barn. 

Question. Does he abuse those black people that were whipped ? 

Ansiver. I never heard of that. 

Question. You never heard of their going to him to get counsel, and being repelled ? 
Ansiver. No, sir ; I never have heard of it. 

By Mr. Scofield : 
Question. Was Holcombe fired at more than once ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is my understanding, and I suppose it is so. After he was 
shot, or just about the time he was shot, there were several papers dropped about in 
the country. Mr. Burke thinks it was done by Mr. Satterfield and some of that party. 
Mr. Burke and Mr. Henderson and INIr. Satterfield had some little difficulty in the 
churcli there. 
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By the Chairman : 
Question, Where did Satterfield eome from ? 

Answer, He wjis raised right there. Mr. Burke told lue that he believed it was Sat 
terfield who did it. He said, he knew it ; that he was satisfied of it. 
Question, Brock was a writing-master ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question, You are satisfied that he belongs to the Ku-Khix order ? 
Answer, I suppose so. 

Question. Is it not likely that he fixed up these papers ? 

Answer, He might have done it, but it is not thought that he did. Mr. Burke does 
not believe that JVIr. Satterfield wrote those papers himself, but he thinks he hnd it 
done. I saw the papers, and I do not think they are in Mr. Satterfield's handwriting. 
Mr. Burke says he does not believe it was the Ku-Klux at all. 

Question. Were they in the name of the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have^een two of them, and they were in the name of the Ku- 
Klux ; cursed those parties that they notified to leave. 

Question. What did they charge against the persons they notified to leave ? 

Answer, I do not think any charge was made against them. There is a great deal 
of strife in the country there. Mr. Alley has received two or three papers to leave; 
he was tli^ starter. 

Question, Mr. Alley was the starter of the Ku-Klux? 

Answer. No, sir ; Mr. Oakes was accused of it. 

Question. Did Mr. Alley's papers profess to be from the Ku-Klux? 

Answer. No, sir ; I forget how they Avere signed. I heard, but I have forgotten. Ond 
of them was mailed away over on the Georgia railroad. 

Question Do you know whether there has been a disjoosition among any of the peoplo 
to combine against the Ku-Klux and fight them ? 

Answer. I do not know — yes, there has been, too ; that is, I have heard of it. 

Question. Fight them with their own weapons ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 



Atlanta, Georgia, November 1, 1871. 
JOHN W. SHROPSHIRE sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. State your age, where you were born, where you now live, and what is 
your present occupation. 

Answer. I am fifty-three years old ; I was born in Oglethorpe County, and I now 
live in Floyd County ; I am a farmer, and for the last two years I have been selling, 
goods. 

Question. How long have you been living in Floyd County ? 
Answer. It will be two years next December. 
Question. How far do you live from Rome ? 
Answer. I live right in Rom^ now ; my family is in Rome. 
Question. Have you, in Floyd County, any people that are called Ku-Klux? 
Answer, Well, sir, there have been some depredations committed in the county- 
there. 

Question. In one part or in different parts of the county ? 

Ansiver. There was a black man shot in Rome ; that was said to be done by the Ku- 
Klux; I do not know by whom it was done, but it was done one night after dark. 
Then* two or three have been shot out of the town, two or three miles from town,, 
down the river, in a westerly direction from Rome . 

Questio)i. Have there been any persons whix>ped? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir; some. 

Question. How many cases of whipping do you suppose have occurred? 

Answer. I think three are all that I know of. I saw two of them myself, ^hen they 
came into town after they had been whipped. 

Question. Did they bear marks of having been severely whipped ? 

Ansiver. One of them did ; I did not examine them particularly. One was cut about 
the head and around about the face. 

Question. What were their names ? 

Ansiver. I do not know that I could tell you but one name ; one was named Jourdau. 
Ware ; I do not remember the name of the other one. 

Question. Was .the other whipped at the same time? 

Answer. I suppose it was the same night, or about the same time. 

Question. You say that there was a third one you knew about, but that you di^ not 
see him ? 

58 G 
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Aimver. That was only a report I heard. 
Question. Who was the third one? 

Ansiccr. I do not know. Inhere are so many negroes ahont that I never try to remem- 
her their names. 

Question. Is there a man in your couuty hy the name of Colonel Waltemire? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did yon hear of auy of these disguised peoi)lo visiting his plantation and 
doing some mischief there ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. What did they do? 

Answer. I saw one of the negroes from there ; he was a'little negro, by the name of 
Campbell Crockett ; he is a little yellow fellow. He told me he was engaged in hiring 
some hands*for the man who took Colonel Waltemire's place. His time was just about 
out at that time. They got up the hands, and about Christmas last there came in 
some fellows there, and they whipped and knocked down and beat about the hands. 
There were two girls there that they maltreated. 

Question. How were they maltreated ? 

Answer. They jerked them down and raped them ; had connection with them. 
Question. Did they have forcible connection with them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he told me that was what they did, and that is the common report. 
I do not say it is so, for I know nothing about it. 

Question. How was it in regard to Colonel Waltemire himself; did they take any of 
his arms ? 

Answer, I heard that they took his gun, or some gun from there ; that was commonly 
believed through the country. 

Question. That was a matter of common belief, was it ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I believe nobody denied it. 

Question. Have you any acquaintance in the neighboring county of Chattooga : 
Ansiver. Yes, sir ; that is where my family is, in Dirt Town Valley, or just at the 
edge of what is called South Carolina Valley. 

Question. Have there been any of these proceedings in Chattooga County ? 
Answer. O, yes, sir, a great many of them. 
Question. Hoav many do you suppose ? 

Answer. I cannot tell how many ; I do not know of but three or four that I can call 
to memory. There was one, a tremendous fracas about Summerville, and there have 
been a great many since. There was one at Mr. Foster's place, just beyond my i)lace, 
and about Mr. Henley's place there were two or three negroes whipped ; aud there was 
a crowd at old man Adam's place, and also about my brother's place, Wesley Shrop- 
shire ; they have been there I do not know how many times. They whipped some 
negroes, and there was a school-house burned. 

Question. What sort of a school-house ? 

Answer. A log house, I suppose. 

Question. What kind of school was taught in it, a white or black school ? 

Answer. It was a colored school. The circumstances about tlie school-house are these: 
my brother had a great many hands on his farm there^ and they wanted to send their 
children to school; they wanted to go off to town, for the negroes appeared to be afraid 
to live in the country. He proposed to give them a house on his plantation for a school- 
house. They tore it down first, and finiilly they burned it down. 

Question. Did you have negroes on youi* jA^gq ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were they molested ? 

Ansivcr. Yes, sir. 

Question. In what way ? 

Ansivcr. Those that could be caught were whipi)ed ; what could not be caught got 
. away without it. 

Question. How many were whipped ? 

Answer. But two, I think. A son-in-law of mine got a little with the balance ; they 
gave him a few cracks, and made him pray and dance about a little. 
Question^ Your son-in-law was a white man, of course ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; a man of the name of Joseph 13. Neal was living on the place. 

Question. How long since you have been on your place in Chattooga ? 

Answer. 1 heard of the little fracas among the negroes, and I went up and saw about 
it. It was about August twelve months ago thai I was there, and this past week I 
was there again. 

Question. Why have you not been there more frequently ? 

Answo'. I cannot say I was afraid, yet I did not want to be bothered in any way. 
I do not know whether the people owed me any harm or ill-will any more than any 
' other man in the world ; consequently I did not know what they might do. I am 
afraic\ of any people where there is mob law ; I abhor it anywhere . 

Question. It has been testified before us that persons from your county are apprchen- 
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sive of giving eviclenco about matters there, lest they should be visited with vengeance 
and their property burned. How is that ? 

Answer, Well, sir, I cannot say only this much about it : men are intimidated. 
This whole thing sometimes apx)ears to be for the i)urposo of intimidating others, some- 
times for the purpose of plunder, and sometimes for iiolitical purposes. It actually in- 
timidates mo ; I am afraid of it. 

Question. You are afraid of it ? 

Answer. There is a terror of intimidation upon me ; mob law is a terror to me any- 
wdierc, just to think of it. „ 

Quesiion. Who do the parties who either defend these things, or deny them, or excuse 
them, claim to have done the mischief, your own i^eople or somebody else ? 

Ansiver. It is said it is done by some Alabamians, or some that have come in there. 
I do not know anybody accused of the crime at all. I never saw anybody only the 
night I went to my place. I was not at my house at the time at all. 

Quesiion. What is the sentiment of the people there with regard to these transac- 
tions ? 

Answer. If you ask the people every one will oj)pose it ; I mean that all of the good 
reliable citizens will oppose it. 

Question. Do you think that is a real opposition, or is it merely an outside appearance 
of ox)position ? 

Answer. Well, T can't judge of that matter. Sometimes it looks to me to be a sort of 
alfectation ; at other times I think they are honest about it, but I cannot tell. 

Question. Do you know any circumstances that make you think it is affectation ? 

Answer. I have heard men talk about the depredations in their settlements, and they 
would say they knew nothing about them at all. I would say, I know one thing, it 
is remarkably strange that men can be disguised and ride all over the country and no- 
body know who they are. My boys cannot ride my horses in that way and I not find 
it out." They said they knew nothing about it, and consequently I could say no 
more. 

Question. Do you know whether the sons of prominent men who would opx)Ose these 
acts when talking to you, took their fathers' horses to ride about in this way, and kept 
their masks and disguises about their houses ? 

Ansive)\ I do not know what they would do, for I cannot tell. 

Question. Is it the understanding or belief that such things are done ? 

Ansicer. 1 cannot say that ; I do not know anything about whether it is done or not. 

Quesiion. Do you think the real, true, public sentiment and feeling is expressed by this 
outside talk, or do you believe a great deal of it is affectatiou ? 

Answer. I think in some instances it is affectation, while in other cases I think it is 
real. 

Qu€Stio7i. lias anybody in your county been punished for these acts ? 
Answer. In Chattooga County ? 

Quesiion. I had reference to Floyd County. 
Answer. No, sir ; no one in Floyd. 

Question. Has any one been punished in Chattooga County? 

Ansiver. Three men were sent to the penitentiary from there, and there is another in 
jail now, as I learned when I was at my place. 
Question. All about the same transaction ? 

Answer. I think it is about the same transaction. I would guess the other was a 
fraud, merely to rob the State of money in the Avay of rewards. There is not a woman 
in the county who could not go and whip that old man, and he could not whij) anybody 
else. 

Question, The man in the jail is an old man ? * 
Ansicer. Yes, sir ; a feeble old man of no account ; I think it is all a trick. 
Question, Who has got him in jaii"? 
Ariswer. I think the sheriff of the county. 

Question. Of course the sheriff is holding him ; but who is prosecuting him? 
Answer. I think it is the sheriff ; that is the understanding. 
Question. How old a man is ho ? 
Answer. I should suppose he was fifty-five or sixty. 
Question. Who were those men who were sent to the penitentiary ? 
Ansicer. 1 disremember their names. They were taken up, and I know they got 
$7,000 out of the State of Georgia for it. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Quesiion, What was their offense ? 
Answer, They were said to be Ku-Klux, 

By the Chairman : . 
Question. Who got the reward ? 

Ansicer. A Mr. Wyatt was at the head of it, a bailiff of the county ; that is what I 
heard about it. 
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Question, How is it with the courts aud graucl juries ; do they talio hold of the^so 
cases ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; the courts do, I think, so far as my observatiou ^o<s. I have been 
on the graud jury three times during the time of it, and the court never fails tq give 
tho i^roper laws and instructions. 
. §we8ii>7J. That is, the judge does so? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; that is what I mean hy the court." 

Question, How does it happen that these numerous cases you speak of occur in your 
counties, and everybody professes to be opposed to them, and yet nobody has been 
punished in Floyd County, and in Chattooga County only three men are convicted in 
one case, and in another case an old man sixty years old is put in jail ; how, does tliat 
happen ? ' 

Answer. I believe it is an old maxim of law that you must always catch a man before 
you can hang him ; they do not know who they are. 

Question. Do yo4i believe if men w^anted to put a stoi) to such conduct they could not 
turn out and hunt down and arrest these oftenders ? 

Answer. I think if everybody was like I am they would put it down right quick. 

Question. Do you recollect a gang of men that was known as ^Murrill's gang, who were 
found in this country several years ago ? 

Ansiver. I have heard of them. 

Question. Were they not followed and brought to justice pretty promptly ? 
Answei\ Yes, sir. 

Question, You have heard of the Harps, mere depredators, in the early history of this 
country ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. They were pursued aud caught and put to death, were they not? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In both of those cases the people were in earnest in putting a stop to it ? 
A7iswei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you not believe that if the people now were equally in earnest they 
eould put a stop to these outrages in a month f 
Ansu-e)\ If they were all of the same sentiment, as a matter of course, they would. 
Question. What is the political majority of Floyd County, republican or democrat ? 
Ansiver. It is democratic. 
Question. And how is it in Chattooga County? 
Ansivei\ That is democratic. 
Question. Very largely so ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. There are very few white republicans in either of those counties? 

Austver. Well, there are some, but they pay very littlo attention to elections ; they 
do not go much to elections. I do not know that in the last election or two in Chat- 
tooga County the colored people have participated or voted but very little. In ITloyd 
County they vote because these things have actually ruined our country by running 
the negroes off to town ; vre have not enough to work the farms. 

Question. If the negroes were unmolested and could exercise their own choice freely, 
"would they remain in town or go into the country. 

Answer*, Well, a negro is mighty fond of the town. I tell you he loves to stand up 
against a house and look up and down the street, the best of anything in the world. 
I have frequently said to them, "Don't you want to go out and work? " They would 
say, "O, yes; but I am afraid of tho Ku-Klux." I tell the people there that it is too 
bad that tho Ku-Klux do not come into town and run them out. Hundreds of negi'oes 
will stay in town and almost starve to death. 

Question. Are your sheriffs and bailiffs elected by the people ? 

Answe}\ Yes, sir. 

Question. How do your newspapers treat this subject of Ku-Klux lawlessness and 
violence ? 

Aiisiver. Well, sir, our papers do not treat it in the right way ; I think they treat it 
too lightly, if anything ; they speak rather in commendation than in condemnation of 
it as 'much as they ought to. In their editorials they say they are against the out- 
rages, but when anything turns up they rather polish it oft'. 

Question, Would any one upon reading your newspapers believe that there had been 
any Ku-Klux outrages in your country ; I mean if they got no other information than 
from your newspapers ? 

Answer. Well, I do not think the papers say a great deal about it. 

Question. What do they say about attempts that have been made to bring these par- 
ties to justice? 

Answer. That is what I mean ; they treat these things so lightly, always a kind of 
throw-off, as a mere little frivolous thing, or something of that kind. 

Question. Whenever an attempt is made by the grand juries to punish these people, 
what do your papers then say ; do they condemn 
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Answer, Well, they do not speak very favorably of the party who makes the attempt 
Question. For example, if a reward is offered for the apprehension and conviction of 
any of these men, what do they say about that ? 
» Answer. They t^enerally condemn the reward principle. 

Question. If the grand jurj' presents these things as existing in the county, what do 
they say about that ? 

Ansicer. I disremember. But they treat the whole affair lightly ; that is my estimate 
of it. 

Question. They do not come down on it as you think they ought to do ? 

Ansicer. O, no. These outrages have been treated, I think, in a lighter manner than 
I think they shonld be. 

Question. Have yon ever known these disguised bands to break into jail and release 
prisoners who were in confinement for trial ? 

Ansicer. I only know what I have heard j they came there where this man Eekridge 
was in jail in Summerville, and they demanded him from a posse of United States 
soldiers who had him, and they took Judge Kirby along with them, and were going 
to burn up what he had. And then in Summerville, just before court, this old man 
there broke out. 

Question. This old man that is sixty years old ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was he punished, or was he set at liberty ? 

Ansicer. The old man was broke out, just turned loose to catch again, I reckon ; I do 
not know how that is, bnt they caught him again. 

By Mr. Bayard ; 

Question. Was there any reward offered for him at that time ? , 
Answer. It was too quick j I do not think there was any reward. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. You say a man was rescued from some soldiers ? 
Answer. Yes, sir j some soldiers went over there and were stationed there. 
Question. What became of the man? 
Ansicer. I saw him in Rome about a week ago. 
Question. Nothing more has been done with him ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What reason did they give for breaking open jails and letting accused 
parties go free ? 

Ansicer. I have never heard any reason. I never knew of a party broke out of jail 
directly. This man Eekridge was just rescued. I do not think they broke the jail, 
but they turned him out. When this old man was in jail they just broke him out. 

Question. From evidence which we have before us, it would seem that Ku-Klux gangs 
sometimes break open jails and take out prisoners and chastise them. The reason 
given for that is that, if they were convicted, it was supposed the governor would 
pardon them. Now, what reason is given for taking men out of jail who are accused 
of outrages and letting them go free 1 

Answer. I never heard any reason at all assigned for that. We have at this time in 
the jail at Eome a negro who some time back knocked in the head a very old man. I 
think he will be dealt with according to law. Some have said that they would take 
him out of jail and kill him, but they have never made any attempt to do so. 

Question. Have you ever known, or have you had credible information, of any Ku- 
Klux companies coming into the town of Rome ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What did you ever learrT with regard to what they did ? 

Ansicer. I just uuderstood that our old bridge-keeper, Atway, said they rode across 
the bridge very rapidly, and rode up to the hotel and fetched a groan, and then rode off. 

Question. Have you ever heard of them interfering with anybody in town ? 

Answer. No, sir ; only what I spoke of at first, where they shot a negro j some one 
shot him, and it was said to have been the Ku-Klux, 

Question. Do you believe it would be possible for an intelligent man to have lived in 
your county for a year -past and not have heard of these outrages which you have tes- 
tified about ? 

Answer. Not unless he was a deaf man. 

Question. They have been talked about openly and publicly ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Again and again ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; all the time. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Bid you yourself ever see any of these disgaiised people ? 

Answer, Only that night when I was at my store, and they passed on by. They came 
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along riding very rapidly, and some; of them stopped and said, "Hide out, old man 
and I said, " You had better hide out yourself." 

Question. That was the only time yon ever saw them ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When was that ? 

Ansiver. In August, 1870. 

Question. You never saw them before ? 

Anstver. No, sir, nor since. 

Question. Have you any knowledge yourself of the organization ? 
Ansxvcr. None in the world. 

Question. The facts you have stated here have been stated by you upou hearsay ? 
Amxvc^i'. Yes, sir. 

Question. You spoke of three men who were convicted in Chattooga County, and 
who are now in the penitentiary ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Of what were they convicted ? 
Answer. It was said they were Ku-Klux. 
Question. Did they Kn-Klux a black man ? 

Ansiver. I think they got a knife from an old negro, or something, and got a bottle 
of whisky at the next man's house, and were all drunk when they were caught. 

Question. I understood you to say that if you got these men before your courts there 
was no difficulty in convicting them ? 

Answer. There was none in that case, and they got a pretty good reward, $7,000. 

Question. Do you like these large rewards that are offered— $7,000 for those men? 

Answc)'. I think it is the greatest fraud and humbug and got-up rascality in the 
world. 

Question. These rewards ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are they very nu satisfactory to your people ? 

Ansioei'. Yes,* it is not satisfactory at all ; and besides. that it gives rascals a chance 
to get their hands into the treasury of the State. 

Question. Do you think there has been a great deal of that sort of thing done? 
Answer. That is the common opinion. 

Question. The $7,000 reward you sx)eak of was for those three men? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were they white men ? 

Ansivei'. Yes, sir. 

QuMon. They had been taking a knife or something from an old negro, and Ku- 
Kluxing him ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And they were tried and convicted ? 
Aiiswer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And for that a reward of $7,000 was paid ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. The reward for the first man was $5,000, and for each of the others 
$il,000 ; that made $7,000 for the three. 
Question. W^as that reward paid ? 
Answer. I think it was. 
Question. Who got it ? 

Ansiver. 1 cannot tell you ; there vv^as a right smart little combination. 
Question. Did Mr. Hargrove get a good big part of it ? 

Answer. I can only say what rumor said ; they liked to have had a little duel about it. 
He was said to have got some of it. 
Question. How much ? 
Answer. About $1,300. 

Question. Was he the prosecuting officer for that district ? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. Who was the solicitor there ? 
Ansiver. Mr. Forsyth. 

Question. Did he get any portion of that reward ? 

Answ€7\ It was said he got about $2,000. Mind you, I am not testifying that this is 
so, for I do not know anything about it. 
Question. Was this the report there ? 

Ansiver. It was rumored there ; and it was published in the papers. 
Question. Mr. C. D. Forsyth is the solicitor general of that district ? 
Answer. I think so. 

Question. He is represented to have got $2,000 of the rewavd from the State treasury 
for convicting these men ? 

Answer. I will not be positive about the $2,000, but it was all divided among them ; 
the least man got a $100 soipehow, and there w^as a mighty fuss about it. It was said 
Burnet got some of it ; I do not know, I am only giving the common rumor. 
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Question. I uutlerstand you to say that the tax-payers of the community think this 
matter of harge rewards is very corrupting and very dishonest ? 

Answer. It was thought it woukl make men very energetic in getting up cases. They 
tried the old man now in jail in one case, and he had no counsel and' they had him to 
plead guilty. Judge V/right was appointed to defend him, and he said he wanted to 
continue the case until next day. The court and solicitor among them urged the trial 
immediately; the court said they would give him until the next day until 2 o'clock. 
Judge Wright said that he knew nothing ahout it, and prohably lie would know noth- 
ing more about it the next day than he ^lid then, and they might as well go on with 
the trial. 

Question. Did they cjischargo the old man at that time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and they had him arrested again; something about an old knife. 
Question. Was a reward offered in the second case ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. An old man was taken uj) and tried for some offense and a thousand 

dollars paid for him 

Answe7\ I do not know that they paid anything for him ; they did not convict any- 
botly. 

Question. Immediately after they had tried and acquitted him they arrested him 
again ? 

Answei'. They generally get a safe case that will reach the reward ; that is the way I 
understand it. That is my understanding about these rewards ; there is a standing 
reward. 

Question. You are a substantial man holding property in that county and paying 
taxes there ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And there is an objection to this system of rewards owing to the profligacy 
with which they are distributed ? 

Answer. Not for the punishment of evil doers, but it leaves a trap open, so that they 
can catch up a man, and if it suits the reward they will sometimes go halves; and iu 
that way they would make more by going to the penitentiary than they Avould by 
staying out of it. I am opposed to mob law, and I am always opposed to robbing the 
treasury. 

By the Chair:\ian : 

Question. As I understand you to say, you think these large rewards that have been 
oftered had a tendency to produce fictitious prosecutions of cases that really were not 
Ku-Klux outrages? 

Answer. I have no idea that either of those cases were real actual Ku-Klux. If there 
is such an organization, I onlj' give it as my judgment that those were not cases of that 
kind. I think that they get a case fixed uj) so that they may bring a suit and get a 
reward. 

Question. Prosecute somebody that has committed some trivial offense, and then 
claim that he is a Ku-Klux and get a reward for it ? 
A7iswer. That is the way that was managed, I think. 

Question. In this case of the prosecution of these men, you say the sheriff of Chat- 
tooga County was figuring ? 

A nswer. He had something to do w^th the arrest and bringing them to trial ; not the 
sheriff but the bailiff. 

Question. The bailiff' was elected by the people of Chattooga County? 

Answer. Yes, sir; a Mr. Wyatt. 

Question. Then, in point of fact, you would answer the previous question which I 
asked you, whether any of these real Ku-Klux offenses have been punished in either 
Chattooga or Flo^'d County, by saying that in your opinion no one of them has been 
punished ? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not think any of them has been. 

Question. Then the offering of these large rewards has not had the effect of bringing 
the real Ku-Klux to i)unishment ? 
Answer. I think not. 

Question. But it has been made the occasion for men to get up fictitious jirosecutions, 
and pretend they were cases of Ku-Klux? 

Ansiver. That is the general rumor now, that is the way the people receive it, and 
that is my opinion about it, too; that is what I think about it. I am with the major- 
ity of the' people in that ; they think it is a kind of swindle. I do not know whether 
with the reward or without the reward they could catch the Ku-Klux. I find that 
nobody kuoAvs anything about them. I for one do not any more than the man iu the 
modn, and I wish I could hear less about them. 

Question. In your opinion ought somebodj' to interpose and try and put a stop to 
their doings? 

Ansicer. In my opinion it ought to be done, most assuredly. 
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Question. Could the governor have done anything more, so far as you are aware, tlian 
to oirer money to get people to take hold of it ? 
Ansicei'. I do not know that he eonld. 
Question. Had he any other means ? 
Answer. I do not know that he had. 

Question. Had there been any attempts made in your county to prosecute any of them 
before the grand jury ? 
Answer. I heard that there was. 

Question. And the grand jury failed to get evidence which they thought would justify 
them in finding a bill ? 
Answer. That is what I heard. ^ 

Question. Can you conceive of any greater outrage upon the rights of a citizen than 
to go to his house in the hours of the night, when he is asleep, with his family around 
him, and take him out of bed and whip and scourge him, and subject him to other 
brutalities ? 

Ansiver. I do not know of anything in the world that is worse ; it is really heart- 
rending to think of; a man who is immediately in the vicinity of it feels it a little 
more than they do here in Atlanta right now, for the nearer he gets to it the more ho 
dreads it. 

Question. We have heard something abo*ut threatening Ku-Klux letters, do they not 
in fact inspire horror and dread in the minds of people ? 

Ansiver. I cannot answer that question. I know there are good, honest men, and 
clever men, all through the country, but it appears that from intimidation, or fear, or 
Avhatever you may call it, they do not do anything to put it down. 

Question. They are disposed like yourself to put it down ? 

Answer. Indeed, I would put it down if I saw my way to do it ; I would have no 
more of it ; I do not need any Ku-Klux in my business at all. 

Question. When they go and commit these depredations, do they always get up some 
pretended charge against their victims ? 

Answer. Yes, that is so ; we had just an instance like that in the upper 
l)aTt of the county, near on to the Walker line; we had an instance 
there just recently, of a man whom nobody would suppose to be a Ku-Klux, 
because he at first acted with the republican party ; he and his wife had 
a. falling out ; he raised a little mob, and paid a fellow $100, that farmed on his land, 
to get him away from court and not api^ear before the grand jury as a witness for his 
wife. A few nights afterwards he got up a crowd of men and gave that fellow a hun- 
dred lashes and took that $100 away from him. He and his son are now before the 
court. He is not a Ku-Klux, but yet he goes about disguised. After it was over they 
gave him a few cracks, and I suppose they will not convict him. That is the way with 
some of them ; they will do anything ; thej' will steal on the Ku-Klux's credit, or will 
whip on their credit ; it was so with this man. He will come to trial and prove by 
Moore that he was whipped the same night that Moore was. Now I do not know how 
to manage that, how to put those things together. 

Question. When the Ku-Klux whix> negroes and injure them and other people, do they 
generally bring up some charge against the negro, say that he had been doing some- 
thing, has " sassed" a wdiite man, insulted a woman, or done something else ? 

Ansiver. Very few negroes are whipped, unless they are some sort of l)ig-headed ne- 
groes. This Jourdan AVare that I spoke of, was a big, mighty forward, pompous ne- 
gro; I mean that he was a very eonsequeutial sort of fellow. I think they whipped 
him more for that than any thing else. I never heard anything alleged against* him 
before that. As to these others, I do not know what they whipped them for ; some for 
one thing, and some for another. 

Question. Was Jourdan Ware active at elections in getting his people to vote ? 

Answei'. Not so much as others ; but he pushed about among white men too much. 

Question. He was assuming in his manners ; you think that is what ho was whipped 
for? 

Answei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. You think there was nothing else laid against him ? 

Ansivei'. It was said that a sort of low character of a white woman harbored about 
his house ; and they were trying to get hold of her at the same time, and I think they 
shot another fellow the same night. 

Question. Who was he ? 

Answer. I forget his name ; they shot him through the thigh. 
Question. What was that for ? 

Answer. Something about that same woman. I think her name was Nancy McDon- 
•ald ; I have seen her many a time. 
QuestioiL A low-down* white woman ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir, one of the meanest you ever saw in the world, so mean that she 
ought to be hung. 

Question. Were the negroes the only ones that were about her ? 
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Answer. She Tvas a sort of yomig white girl and took up out among the negroes; 
tliey all took up together. 

Qt(estio7i. What did they whip the negroes on your place for? 

Ansiccr. I raised a family of negroes myself; I have had them since the war, and 
they are working on my farm. This man ^Morgan who was there working with the 
negroes, wanted to control them a little more than my daughter wanted him to. Ho 
undertook to whi^) them, and she would not alloAV it. He run on one with a hammer, 
or a hatchet, or something or other, and her hushand was there and jerked him down. 
The idea was that they whijiped my son-in-law and negroes because they Aranted to 
light a white man. But there was no fight between the white man and the negroes at 
all. 

Question. Those Ku-Klux whipped your son-in-law and the negroes, too ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; and they made Morgan dance a little, too. 

Question. What did they go upon Colonel Waltemire, carry his gun off, and treat his 
girls in that way for ? 

Answer. I heard no cause for it at all. That was about fourteen miles below Rome, on 
the Coosa Elver. I have heard of several little rumpuses down there, but I know 
nothing about it. 

Ly Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Have you any knowledge about the facts ? * 
Answer. No more than you haA^e; I have seen men who said they saw^it and heard 
about it ; I have had that much knowledge about it. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. You have been testifying to what you regard as reliable inforraation ? 
Ansieei\ Yes, sir, that is reliable ; it is generally taken as truth ; nobody gainsays it 
at all. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Do you undertake to guarantee the truth of it ? 

Answer. Not at all, not a bit ; but it is current report, and it is generally believed, 
and r believe it among the balance, as other men believe any fact stated to them. 

By the Ciiair^max : 
Question. It was a neighborhood transaction ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know a man who lives in the neighborhood of Rome, a blacksmith, 
by the name of Drennon ? 
Answcfr. Vei y well. 
Question. What sort of a man is he ? 
Answer. A pretty clever man. 

Question. Is he a man of good character for one in his condition of life ? 
Answet\ Yes, sir ; I have heard nothing to the contrary at alL 



Atlanta, Georgia, Noveniber 2, 1871. • 

JOHN L. CONLEY sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. What is your age, where were you born, where do yon now live, and what 
is your profession ? 

Anstcer. I am twenty-five years old. ^ was born in Augusta, Georgia, and now live 
in Fulton County; my profession is that of attorney-at-law. 

Question. In the testimony taken before this committeee in Washington your name 
is mentioned by Mr. Augier, the treasurer of this Sta.te, as having received a consider- 
able sum of money for having published the State constitution. I will read you tliat 
portion of his testimony to which I wish to direct your attention : 

Question. You say that Governor Bullock paid too much for publishing the State 
constitution ? 

Ansiver. I think so, judging from what all the book-men have told me. 
Question. Did the sum paid include the payment of somebody for preparing the 
book and the index ? 

" Ansiccr. I sux)pose it did. There was a bill passed authorizing a young man named 
Conley, who is the State librarian, to iirepare the book. 
" Question. Hoav many coi^ies Avcro ])ublished? 
^'Answer. Ten thousand, for which §11,500 was paid. 
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" Qaesiion. That incladeil the payment of somebody for jirepariiig the book for pub- 
lication and making the index ? 

A7mve)\ Yes, sir ; bnt I was told that it could have been published without any 
I)ayment for preparing it ; and I have never heard the fair cost estimated at over $2,000. 
" Question. You think too much was paid for preparing and publishing that book "? 
Ansivei'. Yes, sir. 

" Question, Do you think the governor pocketed anything in that transaction ? 

Answer. AVell, I should hate to say what I think about that. 
" Question. You need not have any delicacy on my account. 

Answer. Perhaps I am hardly in a condition to do Governor Bullock justice. 
*^ Question. You must make just so much or so little alloAvauce for your prejudice as 
you deem necessary. 

^'■Answer. I should hate to swear that I did not think he had any interest in it. 
^' Question. Who was the man who i>repared this work for publication ? 

Answer, A particular friend of the governor. 
^' Question. Who was he ? 
" Answer. His name is Conley. 
" Question. Is he a lawyer ? 

" Answer. He claims to be ; he is the State librarian. I never heard of his having 
cases in court. 

Question. Do you know how much of this sum was' paid to him for hiaservices, and 
how much was paid for the i)rinting of the book ? 

Ansicer. I only know what printers say the fair expense of the work would be. 
Question. Do you know how much the i>rinter8 of this work were in fact paid? 
" Ansiver. No, sir, I do not. 

" Question^ But you think the whole sum paid for the publication of the work is more 
than it ought to be ? 
" Ansiver. I judge so." 

Question. Are you the person referred to here by Mr. Augier? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. If you desire to make any explanation of this statement you can now have 
the opportunity to do it. 

Answer. Tlie i)nblication alluded to here is an analytical index of the constitution of 
Georgia, which I prepared and coi:)y-righted, and which is now my property. I pre- 
pared the book, and the legislature passed a resolution, which was apjjroved October 
18, 1870, authorizing Governor Bullock to purchase such number of eoines of that book 
as in his judgment was necessary for the civil officers of this State. In accordance 
with that resolution, he gave me an order for ten thousand copies of that book, which 
I sold him at $1 15 a copy. The x^rice of the book was $1 25 a copy, and I have never 
sold a copy for less than that, except to the State. 

Question. Had Governor Bullock any interest in the matter? 

Answer. None whatever; every dollar of it went to my private bank-account, and I 
ean account for every dollar of it. I can show my checks as I checked the account 
from the bank ; and nobody ever received a dollar of the profits on that book but my- 
self. 

Question. Have you a copy of that book ? 

Ansiver. Not with me noAV, but I have at my office. 

Question. Is the book in the book-stores for sale? 

Answer. It has been. It is a private enterprise altogether, and wholly disconnected 
with anything connected with public affairs, excei)t that it is the constitution of 
Georgia. 

Question. And you edited it in the way you have *descri])ed ? 

Ansivir. I did; and copy-righted it, and I hold that coj^y-right now. 

Question. And the legislature passed a resolution authorizing the purchase of it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and the governor of the State purchased and the attorney general 
distributed to the several officers of this State seven thousand copies of it. Tliat num- 
ber does not include the school commissioners and school officers, of which there are 
probably three or four thousand, and who will take up the full complement of the 
})ook when it is distributed to the several officers. 

By Mr. Bayaud : 

Question. Are you related to the present governor of this State ? 
Ansiver. I am his son. 

Question. He is the gentleman who succeeded to the office of governor on the resig- 
nation of Governor Bullock ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
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« Atlanta, GEORGLi, JVarm&e?- 2, 1871. 

W. H. HARRISON (colored) sworn aud cxamiDed. 
By tlie Chairman : 

Question. What is your age ; where were you born ; and where do you now live 2 ^ • 
Answer. I am twenty-eiglit years old ; I was born in Sparta, Georgia, and I now live 
witliin a mile of the same place, in Hancock County. 

Question. Have you been connected with public affairs in any way in your county? 
Answer. Yes, sir, I have been since 1867. 
Question. In what way? 

Answer. I was a member of the constitutional convention of 1867 and 1868; and I 
was elected to the legislature in 1868. 

Question. Were you a candidate for re-election last fall? 

Anstccr. I was. I will state just here that I am a member of the State central ccm- 
mittce of the republican party, and have been since 1869. 
Quesiion, Who was your opponent last fall ? 
Anstver. George F. Pierce, jr. 

Quesiion^ AVere you present on the day of election ? 
Answer. I was. 
Question. Where ? 

Ansicer. In Sparta, Hancock County. 

Quesiion. Sparta is the county-seat of Hancock? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. State whether in your opinion a fair election was held there at that time, 
and if not, state why you think so ? 

Answer. In my estimation it was not a fair election. The election bill, generally 
knoAvn in this section of the country as the Akerman bill, provides, as I understand 
it, (I only give my recollection of it at x^resent, and of what the impression was on my 
mind at the time,) that there should be an election, to be held on the 20th, 21st, and 22'd 
days of December last ; I think those were the days. There were to bo fivo managers 
of election appointed under that bill, two by the ordinary of the county, and three by 
the governor — all live of them, I understand, were to be confirmed by the Senate. Our 
managers were apjiointed and confirmed, and received their notice of appointment. 
At the hour provided by law, they proceeded to hold the election. jMr. Linton 
Stex>hens, to whom I claimed myself formerly to belong, raised the point, after 
the election had proceeded for about an hour, that no one could vote unless 
he had paid all his taXes for the year 1869 ; that the constitution of the State provided 
that no one could vote unless he had paid his jjoll-tax. He said that, so help him God, 
he and his friends would see to it that no one voted unless he had complied with" what 
h(3 said was the law under the constitution. They proceeded to vote as I have said, and 
voted for about an hour. I have been informed by the managers that there were one 
hundred and forty-nine votes polled, of which they suppose some twenty were demo- 
cratic. Mr, Stephens, who interfered with the manj^gers of the election, saw at that 
time that the democratic party would be defeated ; that we were certain to carry the 
election. He went to the managers and requested them to bring about a decision of 
the question whether the i)oll-tax of 1869 Avas required by the constitution to be paid. 
The managers consulted among themselves, and the majority of them decided that by 
the law they were acting under it was not necessarj^ that the poll-tax of 1869 should 
be x^aid, and that a man could vote whether he had x^aid his X)oll-tax or not. They re- 
ferred to the law which had passed the general assembly, and under which the elec- 
tion was being held. That law held that the constitution under which we acted re- 
quired that a school system should be established by the general asirembly at its first 
session. That school system not having been established by the h^gislature, the gen- 
eral assembly passed a law remitting the payment of the tax, from the fact that 
the section of the constitution referring to the school system had not been 
coinx)lied with, and therefore a school-tax was not required. The managers held 
that a man could vote if he was not barred in any other way ; that if he was 
twenty-one years old, had resided in the county the requisite length of time, and hnd 
the other qualifications he could vote. Aft.er the managers made that decision Mr. 
Stephens swore out a warrant, I suxipose made an affidavit, indeed I am pretty certain 
he did, charging that these managers were aiding and abetting illegal voting. A 
magistrate named J. C. Simmons issued a Avarrant, and that warrant was xdaced in the 
hands of the sheriff, and the sheriff served it upon three of the managers, Josex)h 33. 
Gonder, Adolxdnis Morris, and Ridley Moseley. Those were the three managers Avho 
had decided that the x^oll-tax was not required, and that a man could vote if he had 
the other necessary qualifications. Two of the magistrates, one appointed by the 
ordinary, and one apx^ointed by the governor, decided that the x>oll-tax for 1869 must 
be paid before a x^erson could vote. They anested the three managers who decided 
that the x^ayment of a x)oll-tax was not required, and they were carried immediately 
into the court-room before the magistrate who issued the Avarrant, and he committed 
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tliem to jail in default of bail. The ballot-box with tlic biiiiclred and fcrty-ninc votes 
which I spoke of is now in the court-house at Sparta. They then proceeded to hold 
the election under the provision of law which provides that it' there are no lej^al man- 
agers at the hour of ten, or some specified hour, three freeholders shall hold the 
election. They installed the three freeholders, and they jiroceedcd to hold iho 
election. 

Question, Who were they ? 

Answer. J. C. Simmons, the magistrate who had'committed these men in default of 
bail, Heury Harris, (he may have a middle name,) and, I think, Henry H. Culver, 
though I am not certain about the third one. They proceeded to hold the election. 
There w^as a great deal of excitement about the time the nuijority of the managers 
were arrested. About fifteen miDutes before they stopped voting, or before the 
managers were arrested, I appeared on the ground. I live one mile from the court- 
house, and had decided within my own mind not to bother about the polls at 
all, but just to let the people vote, and not bother much about it. It is true 
I believed that wdth a fair election I could be elected, but I never asked a man 
particularly to vote for me. My friends and acquaintances there have always put 
me forward unasked ; I swear to that positively. It is true that if a man"^*ets into a 
fight he tries to win if he can. I came to the polls^ and when I got there I was in- 
formed that at least fifteen men had been arrested for offering to vote without having 
paid the poll-tax for 1869. The election bill provides that there shall be no challenging 
at the x>olls, but as they came up to vote each one would be challenged for not having 
paid his tax and, therefore, as not being entitled to vote. He would be arrested and 
put within five or ten feet of the managers. There were at least fifteen men arrested 
when I got into the court-house, at least as many as there would be on a common 
petit jury. I went up myself and voted. I have always i)aid my tax j)roniptly, and 
have advised my peoi)le to do so. But as I helped to pass the law, as I was a member 
of the legislature at the time the law w\as passed omitting the tax, and as I had also 
been a member of the constitutional convention, I told my peoi:>le on the stump that 
there w^ould be no tax required in order to entitle them to vote. I still held that opin- 
ion at the polls and away from it, before and since. Soon after I got there these man- 
agers were arrested. Mr. Linton Stephens appeared against them for the State, as he 
claimed. One of the managers, who is a lawyer — Judge Gonder — appeared for himself 
and the other two managers, and claimed that they had decided according to law. 
They were put in jail and remained there, I suppose, from 10 o^clock in the morning 
until 4 or 5 o'clock in the evening. They were then bailed out by their x>olitical 
opponents, I mean by democrats, for all three of the managers were supposed to be 
republicans. 

Question. They were put in jail in default of bail ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Why did they not give bail ? 

Answer. They conceived that they had not violated the law ; that they were obeying 
the laws of the State, and that thej^ had no right to give any bail. 
Question. And they regarded the whole proceeding as an outrage? 
Ansv:et\ Yes, sir. 

Question. How did the election then proceed ? 

Ansivei\ The election then proceeded with those freeholders, as I am informed. I 
know nothing more of the election after that time, for I returned hoino to my resi- 
dence, and there were from thirteen to fourteen hundred voters of the county who 
remained on my place for two days and nights. 

Question. How many republican votes were reported to have been polled after those 
freeholders were appointed ? 

Answer. -Two. 

Question. You gave one of them ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I voted before that. It was not more than fifteen minutes after I 
voted before the managers were arrested. 

Question. After those other people took the jioll-books there were just two republi- 
can votes, and no more, reported polled? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. W^as ^Mr. Stephens there on the ground ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. Had he any difficulty with anybody ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; with a man by the name of Doctor Brown, a very prominent citi- 
zen, and one who had been, years ago, a member of the legislature. lie is a man who 
does not act at all in i)olitics, at present. He talks freely, and gives his opinions on 
any matter ; but, as I understood him, he is in favor of freedmen exercising their rights 
under the Constitution. I was informed by Doctor Brown that he came to the polls 
and said to Mr. Stephens, "Why in hell don't you let these people vote?" or something 
like that. " You know this thing is wrong that you have practiced upon them." Mr. 
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Stephens, I tliiak, hauled off aud struck him. He fell nearly to the ground, hut friends 
interposed, and the fus^ was allowed to go no further. 

Question. I understand that your constitution requires a poll-tax to he i)aid and 
devoted to free schools? 

Aiisivcr. Yes, sir. 

Quesiion. And inasmuch as a free-school system had not heen established, your legis- 
lature remitted the poll-tax for 1869 ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. And that tax was not assessed ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. And the law did not require it to he collected? 

Ansiver. No, sir. There were many white and colored men who did pay their poll-tax, 
but there were many who did not pay it, as the* legislature had remitted it. It was 
my impression, anyhow, at the time I voted for the remission of the tax, that it was 
not necessary, as a free-school system had not been established. 

Question. On which side is the majority of voters in that county in a fair election ? 

Ansiver, Republican. 

Question. By what majority? 

Ansiver. I think that in 1868 I beat my opponent by seven hundred and ten votes. 
There w^ere a great many white men who did not vote at that election. 

Question. I ask your opinion of the result of the ]ioll, if everybody in the county en- 
titled to vote had voted. 

Ansiver. I believe that, with a fair election, I would have beaten them seven hundred 
votes at this last election. 

Question. Has anything been done with Mr. Stephens for this interference ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he was arrested. There was an affidavit sworn to before Commis- 
sioner Swazey, at Macon, and he was arrested and carried there and had a committhig 
trial, a preliminary trial. He w^as committed and bailed out, to appear at the district 
court, in Savannah, I think. 

Question. Has anything been done there, or not? 

Ansiver. Nothing at all; no notice has been taken of it. 

Question. Are there in your county any people that are called Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Tell us what you know about them, or any reliable information you have 
in regard to them. 

Answer. 1 have reliable information thot two men that I knew personally, as ay ell as 
I know anybody, were killed by them. There are witnesses in Hancock to establish 
that fact. 

Question. Who were the men who were killed ? 
Ansicer. Jerry Long and William Culver, 
Question. Ht>Nv long ago was that ? 

Ansicer. Jerry Long was killed last year about the 10th of June, and William Cul- 
ver was killed somcAvhere about the same time. 
Question. By whom did you understand they were killed ? 
Answer^ By Ku-Klux. 
Question. 13y bands of disguised men ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In the day-time or in the night ? 
Ansivc7\ In the night. 

Question. Has anybody been arrested for that? 

Ansiver. A man by the name of Israel Johnson has been arrested for the murder of 
Jerry Long. 

Quesiion. Has he been tried ? 

Ansiver. No, sir; his case has been pending there ever since. 
Question. Have there been any cases of whipping? 

Ansiver. I suppose there have been more cases of whipping in the same length of 
time among the colored people than there were in the days of slavery for the same 
length of time. With so many as are in the county that I live in, there Avere never 
less than two or three thousand licks struck a week ; I was a slave myself. 

Question. You think the whipping has been equal to what it was then ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir; just about equal, perhaps more. 

Question. Has it been equal or greater in severity ? 

Ansivei: Far greater in severity. 

Question. Have any of tho disguised men who do these things been arrested and 
brought to trial, except the one you have mentioned ? 

Ansivei'. None at all. I Avish to say just here that the sheriff of our county has re- 
peatedly told me that these parties Avho committed these outrages bid defiance to the 
law to such an extent that it is impossible for a man in his position to do his duty ; 
that he kncAv it Avas wrong. He is as staunch a democrat as there is in the United State**, 
I reckon. 
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Question. Have any iDjnries been inflicted on you ? 

AviHWcr. None on me personally. I have reason to believe t.hat I would have been 
attacked by dispjuised parties had it not been that I live in a bettlcrnent whore there 
is about eight hundred acres of land owned by colored people. I ov/n some ))roperry 
among them myself. One- third of my time I sleep out watching for just such bancUi. 

Question. Has' any written notice been sent to you ? 

Answer. I received some in 1868, 1809, and 1870, with coffins and skeletons and 
symbols on them, with twenty-fonr hours' notice to leave, and all that sort of a thing. 
They were sent to me through the post-office. I have repeatedly sent tlieiri to the 
press. In my wicked way, before I became a member of the church, I used to curse and 
swear about it a great deal, and say I did not care auyvray. 

Question. How many of these notices have been sent to you ? 

jTi.sircr. I believea dozen. 

Question. Were those men who were selected to hold the election after the managers 
were arrested and put in jail republicans or democrats ? 
Answer. They were all democrats. 

Question. And the man who had issued the warrant for the arrest of those managers 
w-as one of them ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. He was ordering the arrest of men who went up to the polls to vote ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. BAYAiiD : 
Question, You say that you are twenty-eight years old now ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you were a slave prior to 1865 ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Whose slavo were you ? 

Ansiver. I belonged to Judge James Thomas, fatber-indaw of Mr. Linton Stephens. 
Question. And you continued to live with him until after the war? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was your first political occupation after the war? 

Afisicer. It was as a member of the constitutional convention. I was preparing for 
that before; I had attended several little district conventions. 

Question. You began at once to take a prominent part in political matters in your 
county before you went to the constitutional convention ? 

Answer. From the time the Sherman and Shellabarger bill was presented in Congress, 
I a])preclated it and loved it, for I saw it was something guaranteeing to me my rights; 
and I took an active part among my people, and became prominent, from the fact that 
I believed it was recognizing me and my people as men, while before we had been 
treated as chattels. 

Question. Had you been taught to read and write ? 

Answer. No, sir, I had not. I picked up a little education in some way ; I learned 
by chance, you may say, for it was a violation of the law of my State for me to learn to 
read and write. 

Question. Hid you know how to read and write when the war closed ? 
Answei'. Yes, sir, I knew how to some extent. 

Question. Are you now able to read writing, and to write yourself? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, You became a member of the convention to frame a constitution for the 
State of Georgia ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

* Question. In what year was that ? 
An8we)\ We met here December 8, 1867. 
Question. You were then twenty-four years old ? 
Ansiver, Yes, sir. 

Question. After that you went to the legislature ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question, To which house ? 
Answer. To the lower house. 

Question. And you have been a member of the State central committee of the repub- 
lican party in this State, xind have taken an active part in politics ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. What was the entire vote of your county ? 

Answa\ I do not remember exactly, but I think that for the constitutional conven- 
tion there were thirteen hundred and some odd colored votes. At the lirst election the 
colored people all voted the republican ticket, but the whites generally abstained from 
voting in this section of the country, under the advice of Ben Hill and other democrats. 
For the ratification of the constitution and the election of governor and members of the 
legislaturcfthere were fourteen hundred and some odd republican votes polled. 
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Qiicsihn. What wa»s the other vote ? 
Answer, It was five hundred and soiiie odd. 
Question, What is the negro vote of your county ? 
i Answer. Last year on the tax-books there were given in fifteen hundred and seventy- 
eight colored vottT^. 

Question, How many white voters ? 

Answer. 1 tbliik there were seven hundred and ninety-five. 

Quesihn. How many white republican voters have you in your county ? 

Ansiver. In 1868 there Avere two or three white men who voted for me and the balance 
of the repu])liean ticket. There were a great many Avhite men who voted for the rati- 
lication of the constitution, but who did not vote for the republican candidate for 
governor. 

Qucsiion. How many white votes do you suppose you received for the legislature ? 
Ans^^'er. I do not know that I really received over four. 

Qitesiion, All your votes v/ere by the colored people, Vv^ho voted for you en masse ? 
A7iswer. There were three or four colored peoi)le simple enough to vote the democratic 
ticket. 

Question. Let me understand you upon this subject of the school-tax. You said there 
was a school-fund raised by tax ; that the constitution of the State required a fund to 
be raised for the maintenance of schools? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That constitution which you voted for yourself? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question, You said there had been failure by the legislature to establish a school 
system ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. Was there not a school-fund raised by taxation and paid into the treasury? 
Answer. Yes, sir, there is a school-fund 

Question. I am speaking of the first legislature of which you were a member. Was 
there not a school-fund raised by taxation and x>aid into the treasury ? 

Ansiver. I was expelled from the legislature I was elected to, and the i)roceedings oi 
that legislature, from September, 1868, 

Question. Were you not reinstated ? 

Answer. I was reinstated in 1870. 

Question. I Avill repeat my question. AYas there a school-fund raised by taxation 
and paid into the treasury ? 

Ansiver. There is the school-fund, as I understand it, that comes in regularly under 
the statute law of the State. For instance, half the earnings of the Western and At- 
lantic Railroad, the tax upon shows, malt liquors, &c., goes to the school- fund. 

Question. Was there a tax actually paid into the treasury of the State as a school- 
fund ? 

Answer, There was a portion of the voters who paid their poll-tax for 1868 and 1869, 
and that tax, of course, was paid into the treasury in accordance with the constitu- 
tion. 

Question. Then there was a fund in the treasury for school purposes under the laws 
of the State ? 
Answer. There was. 

Question. Was not that fund appropriated by the legislature of which you were a 
member to i)ay the members of the legislature, and not for the sustenance of the 
schools ? 

Ansiver. That fund was appropriated for the pay of members, but it was done because 
it Avas said the treasurer was misapplying that very same fund, and the legislature of 
Georgia saw fit to take it out of his hands. 

Question. Who was the treasurer ? 

Ansiver. W. L. Augicr. 

Question. The present treasurer of the State ? 

Ansiver, Yes, sir. It was said ho let it out at 15 per cent, and paid but 3 per cent, to 
the State, and Ave thought w^e could get 6 ^ev cent, for it. 

Question. That is your statement on oath ? 

Answer. That is the impression under which I voted. 

Question. You then appropriated it, by A^ote, to pay the members ? 

Ansiver. The State took possession of it instead of W. L. Angler, and, of course, it 
was appropriated for the State purposes, and bonds bearing 6 i)er cent., I think, Avere 
issued in its stead. 

Question. Do I understand you to say that there was no poll-tax raised in 1869? 
Answer, I did not say there Avas none. 

Question. I did not say you did ; I merely asked you if I understood you so. 
Answer, You could not have understood \ne so. 
Question. What was done? 

Atmva\ I said that the constitution of the State of Georgia required that the poll- 
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tax should go exclusively for educational purposes; and inasmuch as that portion of 
the constitution had not been carried out by the legislature requiring the establishment 
of a general school system free to all the children of the State, the legislature saw fit 
to remit the poll-tax for two years back, and allow all who had not paid it to vote in 
the election of 1870. 

Question. Was it by law that they allowed that to be doue? 

Answer. I consider it was. 

Question. They did it by special act ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Which act remitted the tax for 1869 ? 
Answer. For 1868 and 1869. 

Question. Then the legislature by special act remitted the i)oll-tax for 18G8 and 1869? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And none was assessed ? 

Answer. I want to be understood right there. The citizens of the State understanding, 
as I conceive, the constitution to require a poll-tax to be paid, the tax-eollectors all 
over the State collected the poll-tax from both white and colored, liut the legislature 
of 1870, conceiving that the revolutionary legislature of 1868 that had expelled the 
colored members had omitted the duty which they owed to the children of the State 
of all classes, came ui> to the relief of that class of people, and to what they believed 
was their duty under the constitution. They provided that, inasmuch as the constitu- 
tion had not been complied with by the establishing of a school system, therefore a 
poll-tax should not have been required of the voters. 

Question. What measure of relief did the legislature give? 

Answer. Well, I will not say relief; they came up to an act of justice. 

Question. What did they do ? % 

Answer. They remitted the tax. !^'or instance, our constitution disfranchised a man 
who did not pay his poll-tax before he voted. If he does not pay his poU-tfix he cannot 
vote. The poll-tax was specitieally applied to the school fund. This i)oll-tax money 
Lad been used by W. L. Angier, and the school system had not been established. The 
legislature, therefore, thouo;ht it proper to pass an act of justice to the people of Georgia. 

Question. Then the constitution of Georgia requires, as a qualification for the exer- 
cise of the right of suffrage, the payment of one-dollar poll-tax by each man who pro- 
poses to east a ballot ? 

Anstcer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the legislature of which you were a member, after you were reinstated 
by General Terry, passed an act releasing that (|ualifieation of suffrage ? 
Answer. I do not consider it releasing it. 

Question. How did they, then, authorize a man to vote without the qualifications 
that the constitution required ? 
Anstcer. Where was our school system ? 
Question. You ask me a question ; I am questioning you. 

Ansiver. I answer your question by asking you where was our school system ? The 
constitution required just as emphatically that there should bo a school system estab- 
lished by the first legislature. Instead of doing that they turned out all the negro 
members. 

Question. The negroes were put back again ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. • j 

Question. And that legislature in which you were reinstated by General Terry 
passed an act which would enable a man to vote without the payment of a poll-tax ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; and I think rightfully, too. 
Question. That is your opinion ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; that is my opinion. They did it ; there is no opinion about that, 
for it is ux)on the statute-book, although it has expired by its own limitation. 

Question. What has been your occupation beyond this matter of attending the con- 
stitutional convention and the legislature and attending to politics ? 

Answer. I atternpted to teach school awhile before I became a member of the consti- 
tutional convention. 

Question. And since that ? 

Answer. Since that I have split rails and picked cotton, pulled fodder, and worked 
on the Western and Atlantic Railroad. 

Question. These have been your occupations ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; hard work. 

Question. When not engaged in your political duties ? 

Answa\ Yes, sir. I just come out of the cotton-field up here. I made three or four 
bales of cotton this year. 

Question. I understand you to say that the three managers who decided to take all 
the votes without the prepayment of the poll-tax were republicans ? 

Ansicer. They were supposed to be republicans — two of them I know to be republi- 
cans. • 
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Question. By whom were they selected ? 

Answer, Two of them were recommended to the governor by myself, and one of 
them, Judge Gonder; was recommended to the governor by the ordinary of the county, 
who was supiDosed to act in the Interest of the democratic party. It was just a- swap 
off; one of the men I sent up agreed with the opposite party, and one of the men the 
ordinary sent up agreed with our party, giving a decision in favor of the law as we 
conceived it. 

Question, Do you know w^hether those three managers were members of the republi- 
can party? 

AnsuKr. The three men who were arrested ? I do not know that Judge Gonder is a 
republican, but I believe him to be. He has been very much abused for one, but now 
he is acting with the democratic party. 

Question, You say that Mr. Stephens made an affidavit and procured a warrant for 
the arrest of those" three managers under the plea that they were violating the consti- 
tution of the State in accepting votes without the prepayment of the poll-tax ? 

Anstver. Yes, sir. 

Question. And those men were arrested ? 
Aimver. Yes, sir. 

Question, Did you say that upon the hearing they declined to give bail ? 
Anstver. I did not say that. I say they were sent to jail in default of bail; I do not 
know that they could have given it. 

Question. Were you present at the time? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was the amount of bail fixed? 

Answer. I will not be certain, but I think that Judge Gouder's bail was fixed at four 
or five thousand dollars, and the bail of the two colored men was fixed at $2,000 each. 
Question. Two of the managers were colored men ? 
Anstver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Gonder was a white man ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question, Did they offer to give bail ? 
Ansicer. No, sir ; they declined to give bail. 
• Question. They did decline to give bail ? 
Answer. That is my opinion. 
Question. You were present ? 

Answei\ I say that is my impression. I know they were sent to jail in default of 
bail, but there was such a bustle in the court-house that I cannot sa^ right on the spur 
of the moment that they did decline to give bail. I only know from what the mana- 
gers told me afterward. 

Question. Did they tell you afterward they had declined to give bail ? 

Answer. Mr. Gonder never told me ; but the other managers kuew they could not 
give it unless they got it from democrats ; no repiiblican in that county could give it. 

Question. No republican in that county had that much property ? 

Aimver, No, sir ; the democrats did come up aud give it. 

Question. Finally they were bailed out by democrats ? 

Ansicer, Yes, sir. 

Question, Were those colored men freeholders who were committed ? 
Answer, Neither one of them ; one of them is a freeholder now. 
Question. They were not freeholders at that time? 
Answer. The law did not require them to be freeholders. 

Question. You mentioned that subsequently three freeholders were chosen by those 
present at the polls ? 
Anstver. Yes, sir. 

Question. You spoke of making speeches on the subject; did you make one at the 
polls? 

An8ivet\ No, sir; Mr. Stephens made one. 

Question, Who made the affidavit against Mr. Stephens for his arrest ? 
Anstver, The two colored managers. 

Question, They made affidavit before the United States commissioner ? 
Anstver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was Mr. Stephens held to bail ? 
Anstver. Yes, sir. 

Question, In what amount ? . 
Anstver, In the sum of $5,000, 1 think. 
Question. Has he been indicted ? 
Anstver. No, sir. 

Question. He was held to answer at the United States district at Savannah ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Judge Erskine is the judge of that court ? 

Anstver. That is my understanding, • 

59 a 
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Question. You have been asked in respect to these disguised hands commonly called 
Ku-Klux. Have you ever seen them yourself ? 

Answer. I have never seen one disguised j hut when I see a democrat I see a Ku-Klux 
In heart. 

Question. All the democrats'are Ku-Klux ? 
Answ€i\- So I think. 

Question. Do you say under oath that you consider a democrat a Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. When I see one in the South, that is Trhat I want understood. 

Question. Did you ever see any disguised? 

Answer. I have not, hut we have felt them. 

Question. How far from you were those colored men killed ? 

Answer. About eight miles. 

Question. Have you any personal knowledge of the circumstances attending their 
death? 

Ansiver. I have no i^ersonal knowledge of it. One of the men who witnessed the 
scene is the father-in-law of my first wife ; I have been married twice. And the other 
person who can testify to facts and can identify the Ku-Khix in disguise is hired to me 
this year farming. 

Question. You are his employer ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who was the white man you say was arrested charged with the murder of 
one of those men ? 
Answer. Israel Johnson. 

Question. Has he been indicted by the grand jury ? 

Ansiver. He has. 

Question. And is held for trial ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir; but he never will be tried. 

Question. That is also your statement under oath ? 

Answer. That is my belief; yes, sir. 

Question. When did you become a member of the church ? 

Answer. I have been a member of the church for the last three months. 

By the Ciiahimais' : 

Question. If I have understood you correctly, (and if I have not you will please cor- 
rect me,) your school fund, under your constitution, is to be raised from one-half of the 
net income of the State road, from the x>oll-tax, from the tax on sales of liquors, and 
licences for shows ? 

Answer. Yes, sir^ 

Question. The legislature which expelled the colored member^ made no provision at 
its first session for the establishment of schools ? 
'Answer. No, sir. 

Question. And at its next session, when you had been reinstated, the legislature 
passed a law that inasmuch as a free-school system had not been established, for which 
this fund was provided, and the money had in your judgment been misapplied by the 
treasurer of the State, thev would require the payment of no poll-tax for 18G8 and 
1869 ? ^ • 

Ansicei\ That is just the way it stands. 

Question. You have been interrogated as to your private affairs, how you have 
been employed, &c. I understood you to say that you had been engaged in cotton- 
raising this last season ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was that upon your own land or upon rented land ? 

Answer. Upon my own land. 

Question. How much land do you own ? 

Answer. I own thirteen acres. 

Question. How much cotton do you raise on that ? 

Ansiver. 1 suppose I raised three bales. In my section of the country my place 
would be considered more in the town than in the countrj'. My house is w^orth about 
two or three times as much as my land. 

Question. Yon will raise three bales of cotton on your land ? 

An8tve7\ I think I will raise four, and a great many potatoes and other things. 

Question. To that extent at least you are identified with the industry and property 
and afi'airs of the country ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 'I have sold two bales of cotton already, and I suppose one will be 
sold in a day or two to the merchants right there in my town. 

Question. How much assistance have you had in the labor of raising cotton ? 

Ansiver. I have an old man, about sixty-five years old, whom I keep there to watch 
over my property in my absence. I am Very often called ofi*, and I keep him there; 
in other words, I keep him there to keep the' Ku-Klux from killing him. He has been 
run off from a section of the country where the Ku-Klux stole §60 from him. 
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Question. How many white men in your county, witli their own hands, have made 
as much cotton as you have ? 
Answer. I do not think there are a dozen. 

Question. How is it regarded there for a white men to work and lahor at any hrauch 
of industry ? 

Answer. It is considered a disgrace for a white man to lahor on a farm. If he lias a 
clerk's position, or is the son of some wealthy man, and can strut ahout the streets 
and be admitted to practice law or something of that sort, he is all right, and can be 
received into society. 

Question. How liave you obtained your knowdedge of affairs, and your education, 
whatever it is ? 

Ansivo'. Up to the time of emancipation I was a body-servant. The man I belonged 
to was the jud^e of the northern circuit court, embracing the circuit court that Attor- 
ney General Akerman lived in and practiced law in ; I knew him. personally and well. 
My boss had a chronic disease, and he had to have a servant around him all the time. 
While I was about the house I acquired a little education by stealing it, you may say. 
At heart he was opposed to the law of tho State of Georgia that x>revented men of my 
race from learning to read. He always told me that he believed it was a cursed law ; 
that every man should be taught to read the Bible and to know his fate after death. 

Question. Have you studied any since emancipation ? 

Ansuwr. 1 have been so much in politics that I have not studied much except politics. 
I have been to night-schools, and I tliink I have made some improvement. I am now 
going through a course of study at home; but the Ku-Klux will not let me study ; I 
cannot study at night because I have to watch pretty nmch all the time, looking out 
for disguised men. If I was here I might advance A^ery rapidly. But I was born and 
raised in that country, and I would like to live there. But in the present condition of 
things I am afraid I will have to leave or else forfeit my life. 

Question' You have not had your evenings to yourself? 

Answei\ No, sir. 

By Mr. Scofield : 

Question. A question relative to this school fund : if I understand you aright you 
say that prior to, or else in spite of, the act of the legislature which determined not to 
assess any poll-tax for 1868 and 1869, persons did pay the poll-tax. 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The legislature provided that no poll-tax should be collected or assessed 
tor those years ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They remitted that tax? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. But in some localities the tax had been assessed, and some persons had 
paid it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; but after the law was passed the comptroller general of the State 
issued an order to the tax collectors not to collect it. ^ 
Question. Some had paid it before ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; but none after. 

Question. That poll-tax, with the proceeds from the State railroads and the tax on 
shows, &c., made a school fund in the hands of the State treasurer? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I understand you to say that it was the general imi)ression that the 
State treasurer was loaning that fund out at a high rate of interest, which ho took 
himself ? 

Answei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. And to avoid that the State itself borrowetl the fund? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They did not appropriate the fund, but they borrowed it ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. What did they give the school -fund when they had borrowed it ; what did 
they provide to be accumulated until the fund should be needed for schools ? 
Answer. They paid 0 per cent, interest ou it in State bonds. 

Question. Instead of allowing tho treasurer to loan it for his own individual profit, 
the State itself borrowed it and gave their bonds for it ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In other words, they invested it in State bonds ? 
Ansive)'. Yes, sir. 

Question. So that you did not take tho school-fund to pay the members of the legis 
lature ? 

Answer. We simply borrowed it. 

Question. And after it was borrowed it went into the general treasury of the State, 
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out of which it -svas appropriated to pay the expenses of the legislature, or anything 
else for which it was needed ? > ^ 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

By :Mr. Bayard : ^ 
Question. Are you in the habit of speaking of Mr. Hill as Ben. Hill, and of Mr. Toombs 

as Bob Toombs, when you speak to them or of them ? 
Answer, I speak of them respectfully, as Hon.. Bob Toombs, &c. I have no prejudice 

against any people as to their race. 

By the Chairiman : 

Question. Is that the popular way of speaking of them, with both the white and col- 
ored people, when referring to these gentlemen ? 

Ansiver, The popular way of referring to them is to call them Ben. Hill and Bob 
Toombs. 

Question. How is Mr. Stephens spoken of? 

Ansuwr. In my section of the country he is spoken of as Aleck Stephens. He lives in 
my district. I itiave known Mr. Stephens for twenty years. 

By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. That is the common manner of speaking of them by their own friends ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. Of course, when I meet them I am as polite to them as to any other 
gentlemen. I treat them as gentlemen. 

Question. In which congressional district do you live ? 

Ansiver. In the fifth congressional district. In the same congressional district in 
which Governor Bullock is. 

Question. This election of last December was a congressional election? 

Answer. Yes, sir; as well as for members of the legislature and county officers. 

Question. Were there but two republican votes in that county for member of Con- 
gress ? • 

Ansiver. Only two. 

By Mt. Bayard : 

Question. Who is the Representative from that district in Congress ? 

Answer. General Du Bose. 

Question. You are acquainted with him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know whether he approves of this sort of work you spoke of? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; he did. 

Question. Do you know whether he has been active in trying to put down these bands 
of disguised men called Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. I have never heard of his saying a word against tliem in my life. 



Atlanta, Georgia, November 2, 1871. 

W. M. SESSIONS sworn and examined. 

The Chairman. This witness having been called at your instance, Mr. Bayard, you 
will begin his examination. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Where do you reside ? 
Answer. At Blackshear, in Pierce County. 

Question. What official position do you now hold under the government of this 
State? 

Answer. I am judge of the superior court for the Brunswick circuit. 

Question. What counties are embraced within your circuit ? 

Answer. Appling, Pierce, Charlton, Camden, Glynn, Mcintosh, and Wayne. 

Question. The town of Darien is within your circuit ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long have you held that position ? 
Ansivet\ I was elected judge in July, 1860. 
Question. You were a judge there before the war ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I have been a judge of Mcintosh County for only about one year, 
though I have been on the bench since 1860, excepting for one year ; in 1864 I was off 
the bench. . . , ^ 

Question. Were you reappointed under the present constitution ot Georgia by Gov- 
ernor Bullock ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The object of this cominittee is to ascertain tlie geueral conditiou of your 
State, and of the peace and good order of your community, and the security of person 
and property j will you state what you know upon that subject as definitely as you 
may ? 

Answer. In the comniuuity in which I live there is perfect order, and we have no 
disturbance. 

Question. That is in Pierce County ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. And I think throughout the circuit there is no more disorder than 
before the war. In the county of Appling there have been some homicides recently, 
but they have resulted from personal quarrels. Indeed, the more recent were family 
difficulties betAveen relatives ; one man was killed by his brother-in-law. A bill was 
found for murder against one of the parties who did the killing, but he has not been 
arrested ; he escaped. The warrant is in the hands of the sheriff, but it is very doubt- 
ful whether he will be arrested at all or not, for no one knows where he is. 

Qucslioii. In your opinion, is there in your district protection for person andi)roperty 
under the laws of Georgia ? 

Answer. I think the civil authorities can enforce the law in the circuit in which I re- 
side, unless it be at Darien. I am not much acquainted there, but I know no reason 
why it cannot be enforced there. I held a court there last April, and have not been 
there since. There have been reports to me from that section that the officers there 
would not enforce the orders of the civil authorities. I do not know whether that be 
true or false ; but the reports are that there can be no order enforced contrary to the 
views of Campbell. 

Question. Is that Campbell a justice of the peace there, and senator from that dis- 
trict ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He is the one who has been examined before this committee ? 
Answer. His name is T. G. Campbell ; there may be a i:)rejudice against him. 
Question. That is the only portion of your district in which disorders are reported, 
and the statement is that law cannot be enforced against his wishes ? 
Answer. That is the report. 

Question. What is the character of the population of Darien at present? 

Answer. I am not prepared to state the character of its population. I never was in 
the i>lace until I held court there in December last. It would be guess-work with me ; 
judging from the size of the village, there must be a population of a thousand at least, 
I should think. 

Question. Which race preponderates, the black or the white? 

Ansicer. The black race. While there, and all the time I have been there, there have 
been i^erfect order and quiet ; there has been no disturbance at all ; everything moved 
on quietly and orderly. 

Question. By whom is the wealth of Darien possessed or owned? 

Anstver. By the whites, I should think. 

Question. They are fewer in number than the others? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is there some commerce and trade there ? 

Answer. I think it quite a mercantile community ; it is a place where they deal in 
lumber largely. I do not know that there is much cotton bought and sold there, but 
some lots of rice are brought in and sold to the merchants there. 

Question. Can vessels approach that port ? 

Answer. They come in there ; I do not know of what size. I saw them there at the 
wharves. 

Question. Has it a tolerably good harbor ? 
Answer. Pretty fair, I should think. 
Question. The commerce is in lumber and rice? 
Ati8ice)\ Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know whether all of the officials of that county are colored men ? 
Aiiswer. All that I recollect are. 

Question. So far as you have been informed, what has been Cami)bell's conduct in 
office ; is he a competent man for his place ? 

Answer. I know but little of him in the first place ; my first knowldge of him as a 
justice of the iieace was from the presentation to me of a writ of habeas corpus to grant 
relief to a man who had been committed to jail by Campbell. 

Question. For what cause ? 

Answer. The facts showed that Mr. Fisher was a merchant, or kept some kind of shop 
there, which had been broken open. He went to Campbell, as a justice of the peace, 
to procure a warrant for the arrest of the i)arty he supposed had broken open the store. 
Campbell issued the warrant and placed it in the hands of a constable. Probably the 
constable took a posse ; I think he did, some few ; I do not know how many. He failed 
to arrest the party, who has never been heard* of ; perhaps he did not find him. Upon 
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tlieir return and report that he was not to he found, Camphell made out a hill of costs 
for seventy-odd dollars. Fisher thought the costs were too ranch, and declined to pay 
them until he saw a lawyer and ascertained whether it was right or not. 

Question. Costs of between $70 and $80 upon a common peace warrant for hreaking 
open a store ? • 

Answei: Yes, sir. Fisher was advised that the costs were too much, and that he should 
not pay them. He refused to pay them, and Campbell put liim in jail for contempt of 
eourt, which I hold he had no authority to do. I hold that it Avas no contempt to re- 
fuse to pay costs ; that his remedy was to issue an execution against his property. 

Question. Upon that writ of habeas corpus you heard the case ? 

Ansiver. Yes,. sir, and ordered Fisher to ho discharged from jail. 

Question. Those facts appeared before you on oath in respect to Camx^jbell's dealing;-j? 

Answer. They appeared by the X)etitiou and the return of Cam])bell ; whether un(ler 
oath or not, they were by admission. Campbell was present at the trial. 

Qaestimi. Did "he give any other cause for the imprisonment of Fisher than his refusal 
to pay the costs ? 

Answei\ None at .all. He referred to a section of the code which he held gave him 
authority to commit him, but it did not give him authority. 

Question. Did all that betray a gross ignorance on the part of the magistrate ? 
Answei'. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was it not an act of gross oppression to commit a man for that reason ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I will a.sk you further, as a judge, whether in Georgia, for the last eleven 
years, such costs could be taxed in such a case f 

Answer. I do not think they could. There was not a bill of costs; the costs were 
not itemized at all. 

Question. He should have itemized his bill of costs ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir.. 

Question. The man sued out a warrant for the arrest of the supposed robber of his 
store, and that warrant was delivered to a negro constable? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who was charged with robbing that store ? 
Anstvei'. A colored man. 

Question. Was he a resident of that neighborhood? 

Ansiver. I presume he had been ; he was known about the place, and Fisher sus- 
pected him of being the man who robbed his store. I do not. know particularly about 
him ; at any rate, they never arrested him. 

Question. And the negro constable refused or failed to find him? 

Answer. I do not say that he refused to arrest him, but he did not tind him. 

Question. If the man was of that neighborhood he did not fmd him ? 

Ansicer. I suppose he was of that neighborhood. 

Question. He returned the writ non est f 

Anstver. Yes, sir. 

Question. And upon that this Cami^bell, a justice of the peace and a State senator 
for your district, committed Fisher for non-payment of costs, between §70 and $S0 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and he remained in jail until I discharged him. 

Question, Do yon know whether or not Campbell has been indicted for that attempted 
extortion, for those illegal fees ? 

Answer. I think there is a bill against him for false imprisonment. 

Question. In your district? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Found at what term ? 

Answer. The April term of this year. 

Question, The next term succeeding his attempted extortion ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know anthing of his arrest of a captain of an English bark for an 
alleged assault and battery upon some of his crew while on his vessel ? 

Answer. I do not know-how I can tell you intelligibly about that. There have been 
two difficulties there about barks, or some kind of vessels, in which he was alleged to 
have caused all the difficulties, of course. The captain came up to see me ; Campbell 
was the man charged with causing all the difficulties. 

Question. What was the character of the charge against him in regard to creating 
difficulties with the crews of those vessels ? 

Answer. I will have to study a mo;nent on that; there are two cases, and I do not 
want to net them mixed. [After a pause.] The last one was reported to me by Cap- 
tain Hatfield, an Englishman, I think. He(petitioncd for relief, and reported that there 
was a mutiny upon his brig ; that his crew refused to obey orders, and one of them 
started to take his boat to Darien. He ordered him not to do it, and he refused to obey 
the order and said he would take the boat. The ca])tain shot hin^, or shot at him : I 
think probably he. hit him, though I am not certain about that. At any rate, lie shot 
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at him. The crew then arrested Captain Hatfield and put him in the boat and carried 
him to Darien. 

Question, The crew rose and took possession of the captain ? 

Ansim\ Yes, sir. After getting to Darien they had him arrested for assault with 
intent to murder, upon a warrant issued by Campbell, and he was put in jail. I inter- 
rogated him about how he came to go to jail. He said he was carried before Campbell, 
who notified him that he was charged with an assault and battery with intent to kill. 
He said that this man disobeyed his orders and he shot him. Campbell asked him if 
he had nothing else to say, and just committed him to jail. He had no counsel there, 
and after having been there a day or two he began to think it was rather a serious 
matter, and procured counsel. They went to Campbell and wanted a rehearing, and 
Campbell would not give it, saying that the man had had an opportunity of being 
heard and would not avail himself of it, and he did not think he had a right to another 
hearing. They alleged these facts in the petition to me, and asked me to order him to 
be brought up on a writ of habeas eorjms. I could not appoint any time to go there ; 
all I did was to write upon the petition that upon a consideration of the facts as alleged 
in the petition, in my opinion, Hatl^eld ought to have a rehearing. In the mean time, 
he deposited all the money he had in the hands of a merchant there, to enable him to 
give security so that he might get out of jail. He was there without a crew, and with- 
out money to get another crew with, and desired to get the use of his money, if possi- 
ble. I simply wrote upon the petition that, in my opinion, from the facts alleged in 
the petition, he ought to have a hearing, if he desired it, as he was a foreigner, did 
not know the practice of our courts, and had had no counsel at the time he was com- 
mitted, but had since procured counsel. I also expressed the opinion that if, upon this 
rehearing, in the judgment of the magistrates, he should not be committed, then he 
should be discharged, or, if committed, he should be permitted to give bail. That was 
carried back, and my opinion was acquiesced in. He had a rehearing before magis- 
trates, and, as I understand, they discharged him, and entered an exoneratur on the bond 
he had given, and he then got another crev^^ and left. That is about all I know of that 
case. 

Question. Who were the magistrates who gave a rehearing ; was Campbell one of 
them ? 

Ansii'cr. I do not remember; I have had no report. It was probably Ghilson, a notary 
public and ex-officio justice of the peace api)ointed by Governor Bullock. 
Question. Is he a white man? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; a northern man who came there since the war, and a very good 
man. 

Question. He discharged the man and had an exoneratur entered upon the bond he 
had previously given? 
Aimrer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What other case of this man's maladministration do you know about! 

Answer. Well, sir, there was one in connection with some other brig, or other kind 
of vessel. I do not know much about vessels ; I am not much of a water man. It was 
a vessel engaged in the lumber trade. 

Question. Was it similar in character to the one you have mentioned ? 

Ansicer. Campbell was arrested under a bill and carried before a commissioner, and 
the commissioner discharged him, probably because he did not have jurisdiction; but 
he censured him very severely for what he had done. 

Question. He did not think it came within the purview of the act of Congress touching 
that matter ? 

Ansu-h: No, sir. 

Question. Was this Captain Hatfield a stranger; was he an Englishman? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. His alleged offense was committed on board an English ship afloat in 
the waters of Georgia ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and he has a claim now pending agaiust the United States for 
damages ; at least I have received a paper lately statiug that fact. 

Question. Do you know whether this Captain Hatfield was held by Campbell* in any 
bail in civil suits ? 

Answer, It occurs to me he was ; but I am not certain about that. 

Question. I may state to you that Campbell has been here and stated that he held 
the man to bail in civil suits in the sum of §26,000 ;" and he stated also that it was 
within his jurisdiction, as justice of the peace, to fix the bail in civil suits at any amount 
he might see fit. 

Answei\ I do not know of any such law. 

Question. Did you ever hear of any such law ? 

Ansicer. I do not know of any, and I never have known of any such law. 
Question. Have you knowledge or information from a reliable source of any assault 
by a band of colored iieople upon a colored man in that neighborhood, by the name of 
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Aaron A. Bradley, which band Campbell and his son headed, and that they chased 
Bradley into a swamp ? 
Anstcer. No, sir. 

Quesiion. You have not been informed on that subject ? 
Armver, No, sir. 

Question. How are your juries composed in Mcintosh County? 

Anstver. They are mixed ; I think at the last term there they were equally divided, 
that is, upon the petit jury. 

Question. You mean by "mixed," comi^osed of black and white ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; on the grand jury there were four or live colored men. 

Question. Does Camjibell attempt to exercise in that county general sway over the 
affairs of the people ? 

Answer. I have been informed so, but I do not know; I have never heard him make 
any 

Question. Do you know, from the white people of that county, whether complaints 
against his overbearing disposition to interfere with them tind to oppress them in his 
office have been brought to you ? 

Answer. There have been frequent statements to me on that subject. When I went 
down there to try the habeas eorj^us case I was in a very great hurry ; Fisher desired to 
take out a warrant before me for false imprisonment, but I did not have time for that. 
The magistrates had the same jurisdiction in that matter that I had, and I referred 
him to a justice of the peace. He went to Ghilson, an ex-officio justice of the peace, 
and he declined to give a warrant upon the ground that he could not enforce it. I 
was in the act of leaving, and he came to me and insisted upon my remaining and 
hearing the case. 

Question. As I understand you, Ghilson had jurisdiction to have given him a warrant 
in his action against Campbell for false imprisonment, in committing him to jail for 
not paying this extortionate bill of costs you .have mentioned, but when he applied to 
Ghilson for a writ ho refused to give it to him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; upon the ground that he could not enforce a judgment against 
Campbell. 

Question. Did he mean by that that Camx:)bell would resist a process? 

Answer. In fact, Ghilson himself came to me and insisted upon my issuing the war- 
rant and hearing the case, because, in his opinion, a warrant or order from me would 
be obeyed, while one from him would not be. 

Question. Campbell would disregard the process and would resist it? 

Ansiver. That was Ghilson's opinion. I could not stay, and left, and Ghilson never 
issued any warrant. 

Question. Have you ever heard of any attack upon Camiibell himself ? 

Answer. I have never heard of any. 

Question. You hold court in that county and in that district ? 

Answer. That has been in my circuit for about a year; I have held two .terms of the 
superior court there. 

Question. I will ask you, as a citizen of that district, and as the presiding judge of 
that county, whether you believe or have any reason to believe that Campbell is inse- 
cure in his person and property in the place where he resides ? 

Answer. I know of no reason why he is not secure ; he may not be, but if so, I have 
never heard of it. 

Question. Have you ever heard of i)lots or jdans to take his life or to injure his 
property ? 
Answer. I have never heard of any. 

Question J Have any such complaints ever been made by him, to your knowledge, to 
the grand juries of that county ? 
Answer. None that 1 have ever heard of. 

Question. Have any applications been made by him to the officers of the law for aid 
in such cases ? 

Ansii'ei\ None that I know of. 

Question. When did Campbell come to Darien ? 

Ansicer. Since the war ; I do not know when. I was informed by citizens there that 
after the war he took posscvssion of an island over there somewhere near Darien, and 
was governor of it. 

Question. When did he become a resident of Darien? 

Answer. He had to be dispossessed of that island by soldiers, I think, and then he 
moved to Darien ; that is my information. 

Question. How did he take possession of that island ? 
Answer, I do not know. 

Question. Did he hold it against the lawful owners? ^ 
Answer. I think so. 

Question. Who was the owner of the island ? 

An8we)\ I do not remember. I am not posted as to the owner of the island or the 
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name of it, but I could give you uames so tbiit you could get all the facts about it. He 
had a legislature there — a senate and a house of representatives. 

Question. On that island ? 

Ansuier. Yes, sir. 

Question. A government created hy himself? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you remember to whom the island belonged? 
Answer. I do not. 

Question. Was it private property of citizens of Georgia ? 
Answa\ I presume so. 

Question. Under what authority was that government established? 

Ansu'e)\ Under his own authority. 

Question. He was the autocrat of that island? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. It was a negro government? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; one law, I was informed, was, that no white man should put his 
foot on that island. 

Question. Was that island a fertile and valuable property? 
Answer. I am not prepared to say. 

Question. Do you know to what culture it had been subjected before the war I 
Answer. I do not ; most of those islands are for rice and sea-island cotton. 
Question. Was it valuable property ? 
Answer. 1 think so. 

Question. Were those islands or not among the most fertile and valuable of Georgia 
lands? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And sea-island cotton is raised upon them ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That is the very highest grade of cotton? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Eice-planting is one of your most valuable industries ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; it has been, and I believe it is now, since the war. 

Question. Do you know whether the persons who applied for the United States troops 
to assist them in regaining possession of their property and rescuing it from CampbelFs 
hands had previously resorted to courts of law and obtained judgment of ejectment ? 

Answer. I do not know ; it was not in my circuit at that time. I have just gathered 
this up casually. 

Question. It is information brought to you by others? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you believe it to be of a reliable character ? 
Ansiver. I think so. 

Question. Dp you know what officer sent his soldiers and turned Campbell and his 
people out ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not. There were soldiers stationed at Darien after the war for 
some length of time, but I do not know of what command. 

Question. Were they delegated by their superior officer to restore the island to the 
possession of its owners ? 

Answer. That is my information. 

Question. And Campbell and his crowd were turned out ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did he then come across to the mainland ? 

Answer. After that, yes, sir. 

Question. And settled himself in Darien ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I think he owns a house and lot in Darien. 

Question. He lives there, as you have described, surrounded by a large negro popu- 
lation ? • g 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you recollect whether he came there in 1868 ? 
Answer. I do not know when ; it was since the war. 

Question. Do you know whether he was immediately elected to the State senate upon 
his arriving there ? 
Ansiver. I cannot remember. 
Question. He is in the senate now ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and he was a delegate to the constitutional convention. 

Question. The convention that framed the constitution of Georgia ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; I think that was a short time after his arrival there, after he was 
turned out as governor of the island. 

Question. After he was dispossessed of the island, he was elected to the constitutional 
convention ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. ' 
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Question. And his son was elected to the legislature ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir j he was elected to both legiskitures. His son-in-law is clerk of the 
circuit court, and, by-the-hy, he has a very good character. 
Question. He is clerk of your court in that county ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are any of his other relatives holding office there ? 

Ansicer. I do not know of any others j his son is representative here, and his sou-iu- 
law is clerk of the court. 

Question. Campbell is a preacher, is he not ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir ; that is my information. 

Question. Do you know whether, in his dealing with the white peoj>le of that county, 
Campbell is courteous, civil, and obliging, or is he imperious, overbearing, and unjust? 

Ansicer. I should think, as a general rule, he is very polite ; I do not know about that. 
I have met him a few times, and I have never met a more plausible man ; he is very 
polite and plausible. 

Question. That is his bearing toward you ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir ; he is very polite and i>lausible in his course toward me, and I pre- 
sume that would be his course toward others, unless, perhaps, where he has power as a 
justice of the peace, for instance. As a magistrate, I do not know what his course is, 
only that he makes up his mind and pursues his course, whether right or wrong. 

Question. You were acquainted in Liberty County before the warf 

Ansicei'. That is adjacent to my circuit. 

Question. That is in Campbell's senatorial district? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir; I know but little of Liberty County. 

Question. Its political condition just now is overwhelmingly republican^ owing to the 
negro vote ? 
Answe7\ Yes, sir; I understand so. 

Question. Do you know any white republicans in that county? 

Answer. I do not believe I know any there ; I am not much acquainted there ; I pre- 
sume however there are some, but I do not know them. 

Question. What was the character of the soil and property of Liberty County before 
the war? 

Answer. I never traveled but little in Liberty, only through on the railroad. I think 
Liberty County has some good land, valuable land for rice. 

Question. Was it not considered a very valuable county, so far as its real estate was 
concerned ? 

Ansicer. Very valuable ; they have some valuable plantations there. 
Question. Was it not the abode of an unusually relined and cultivated society? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir ; they had very good society there, neighborhoods of elegant society 
and good schools. 

Question. Do you know whether or not there was a remarkable contribution of the 
youth of that county to the university of your State ? 
Ansicei\ I think there was ; yes, sir. 

Question. Now state the condition of that county, in regard to its affluence, &c. ? 
Answer. I think it is rather a poor county. I think that most of the people are poor ; 
I think there are very few there with comparatively any means. 

Question. Has the county declined in all the respects I have mentioned? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; so far as I can learn. 

Question. Are you yourself at all acquainted with these sea islands ? 
Answer. No, sir ; I was raised in the interior, and lived some fifty or sixty miles from 
the coast. 

Question. There have been detailed to this committee a great many, and a great many 
too many, acts of violence in the way of whipping men and shooting men, &c., by 
disguised people at night. I will ask you whether any such cases have, to your knowl- 
edge, occurred within your district ? 

Answer. I have heard of but one case, and that occurred last spring in Appling County. 
The first I heard of it was through Governor Bullock. The party who wjis whipped 
wrote a letter to Governor Bullock, and he inclosed the letter to me for investigation. 

Question. Who was the party whipped ? 

Answer. I do not remember the name exactly ; it was Mobly or Mosley, or some such 
name as that. 

Question. Was he a white or black man? 

Answer. I do not know ; I had nothing to do with the matter, only at the last term 
of the court in Axjpling I charged the grand jury especially upon that subject, and 
urged them to investigate all matters of that sort ; I told them I had b;^en informed 
through the governor that there had been at least one instance of the kind there, and 
I directed them to investigate the matter ; I inquired occasionally of the solicitor gen- 
eral about it, and he said the party was there. 

Question. The man who was punished ? 

Ansicei', Yes, sir ; the solicitor general notified me the first day that he was there. 
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The latter part of the term I inquired after him again, and -he informed mo that the 
man who was whipped had been paid one or two hundred dollars and had gone back 
home. 

Question. Paid by the parties who had injured him ? 

Ansiver. Somebody had paid him one or two hnndred dollars^ and he had left. 
Question. It was an assault and battery on him ? 

Ansivcr. Yes, sir; I understood they had taken him out at night and w^hipped him. 
Question. He was satisfied, and went away ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That was the end of that case ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You charged the grand jury in denunciation of these crimes, and urged 
their investigation ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the solicitor general and yourself were both urgent in prosecuting 
them ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is the sentiment of your people in oi>position to these things ? 
Answer. I have lived in that section for about twenty years, and there is less of what 
they there call regulating in those communities now than there was before the war. 
Question. Regulating? 

Answer. That is what they call it ; taking men out at night and whipping them. 
Question. For some criminal offense ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Directly after the war they commenced pretty considerably. I 
have always been conscientiously opposed to anything of that sort, and I made it ray 
business at once to charge the grand juries for several terms earnestly upon that sub- 
ject, and it died out, and there is very little of it now. 

Question. Suppose that man who was whipped had^been a negro, and had chosen to 
bring his case before your grand jury, would an indictment have readily been found 
by them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; there would have been no difficulty about it. 

Question. And if one had been found, would your petit jury have honestly done jus- 
tice to him, if his evidence was such as reasonably to warrant a conviction? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I have tried a number of cases w^here negro men have been wit- 
nesses against whites, and in all cases where they gave their testimony intellii]^ently, 
(there are some that you can scarcely understand what they mean ;) but the testimony 
of any negro man that is given intelligently and intelligibly, is never disregarded 
in tlic courts. The only way their testimony is disregarded is for the whites to put up 
some witness that will swear he will not believe the negro on oath. But that is not 
oftener done with colored witnesses than with whites. 

Question. It is the usual mode of impeaching witnesses ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. From your experience as a magistrate in that county, do you believe that 
your courts and juries are disposed to do justice, and can efficiently do justice under 
the laws of Georgia, to all persons who may come before your courts? 

Answer. I think so, so far as I can determine. 

Question. And that is without regard to race, or color, or politics? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. Indeed, I have been of the opinion, a time or two, when a colored 
man was on trial, that if he had been a white man he would have been convicted, 
where the negro was acquitted. 

Question. And you then consider that if there is any bias in your district it is in favor 
of the colored man ? 

Ansiver. As a general rule, yes. Of course there may be some cases in which there 
may be some prejudice. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Your opinion is tliat, if evidence is brought forward sufficient to satisfy the 
jury of the guilt of a party, he would be convicted ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And if convicted the courts would administer the law ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you ever known, in your circuit or out of it, any person punished for 
these night marauding acts of violence, committed by what is x)opularly known a^ the 
Ku-Klux? 

Answer. No, sir ; I have not. There have been but few instances of that sort in my 
circuit, and, as a general rule, if they occur it is never found out who does it. 
Question. It is done secretly, and by disguised bauds? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. ' llsiYe you ever taken any pains to inform yourself of the character of this 
organization called Ku-Klux ? 
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Atmver, No, sir; I do Dot know a word about it. In fact I have doubted whether it 
existed in my neighborhood at all. If it is there it is in such a way that I have ucv*. r 
found out anything about it. 

Question. You have never been consulted about it by any of the parties t 

Answei\ No, sir. 

Question. Do you think you would be likely to be consulted with by men engaged in 
that sort of business ? 

Answer. 1 hardly think I would ; at least they would not consult me in such a w«y 
as to lead me to believe that they belonged to it, because it is well knoNvn that I urn 
opposed to anything of that sort whatsoever. There is hardly a man in ray circuit 
who does not understand that I do not approve it, and hence I would not be consulted 
about it at all, so as to lead me to suspect that they belonged to the organization. 

Question. Do you think that their victims would be likely to come to you with their 
complaints ? 

Answer. I think so ; I have been consulted hj parties. 
Question. By parties who have been iujured ? 

Ansiver. Not recently, as there has been but little of it recently. Some three years 
ago, in Echols County, which was then in my circuit, a man came to me and said that 
he was afraid to prosecute. I told him he should do it, and ho went forward and got 
bills, and wanted me to have him guarded. I told him I could do so if he wanted it, 
but I did not think it was necessary ; that he could remain there on the court ground. 

Question. The man was terror-stricken ? 

Answei'. Yes, sir; it seemed so ; but he did j)rosecute, and it broke u\} the band. 
Question. What success had he in prosecuting ? 

Answer. He obtained true bills, and the parties escaped over into Florida ; there 
never was any arrest. The court-house was some eight or ten miles from the Florida 
line. 

Question. You have been asked something with reference to Liberty County ; you 
say it was a wealthy county before the war. 
Ansiver. That is my information. 

Question. A very large iu'oportion of the j)eoi)le living there were slaves ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, The slaves have been emancipated, and the property, in a great measure, 
has gone for that reason ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. The lands are there, of course ? 
Ansice)'. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are they attempting to cultivate them ? 
Answer. On a much smaller scale than before the war. 

Question. I suppose there is the same property there now that there was before, 
excei^t that the negroes, instead of being owned by the white ijeoplo, now own 
themselves. 

Answei\ I hardly think there is as much property there, aside from the decrease by 
the emancipation of the slaves. 

Question. Do you think there are as many negroes there now as there were before'the 
war? 

Answer. There may be as many ; but I mean to saj^ that there is not as much prop- 
erty as there was before the slaves were emancipated. I do not think they have such 
large stocks, &c. ; that has decreaSed, as would necessarily be the case, for, of course, 
they would not have so much use for them. 

Question. You have been asked with regard to tho Sea Islands ; who lived on the 
Sea Islands before the war — what sort of population ? 

Answer. There were a few persons who had residences there, who lived there, proba- 
bly only temporarily ; that is, had their winter residences there, in"obabl3% I know 
but little of it ; it is merely hearsay. For instance, Thomas Butler King had a resi- 
dence on Saint Simon's Island for the winter. 

Question. Excepting those temporary sojourners, who lived there ? 

Answer. Their slaves. 

Question. There was a large negro population there? 

Answer. Yes, sir; probably forty or fifty or more huts around one man's residence. 
Question. What time were those islands and tho adjacent islands taken i)ossession 
of by Federal forces during the war ? 
Answei'. I do not remember. 

Question. Do you know that after they were taken possession of the Government 
made provision to have the colored people looked after, and provided for, and settled 
upon those islands ? 

Answer. I do not know ; I rather think there was something of that sort. 

Question. The lands were parceled out among them so that each should have a 
portion to cultivate, and on which to fix u]} a little tenement as his home ? 
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Answer. I do not remember ; I have heard something on that snbject, but I do not 
now recollect Tvhat. 

Question. And. under this general policy, Mr. Campbell was assigned there, in the 
lirst place commissioned by President Lincoln, and then assigned there by General 
Rufus Saxton ? 

Answer. I do not know a word about that. 

Question. You do not know how that was ? 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. Did any of those white people stay on the islands at that time, or did they 
all leave ? f 

Ansicer. I ha^ e no idea that there was a white person on the islands there at the 
close of the war. 

Question. Were they generally of that class of people who, during the war, were 
called rebels ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. They were universally so ? 
Answe?'. Yes, sir. 

Question. After the war was over, and President Johnson succeeded to the Presi- 
dency, their olfenses, whatever they were, were pardoned, and they were reinstated in 
possession of their lands, and the negroes were driven away ? 

Answer. That is my recollection of the matter. 

Question. You have been asked with regard to Campbell ; how much acquaintance 
have you with him ? 

Answa-. Well, it is very little ; I have only met him a few times, not exceeding half 
a dozen times. 

Question. Did you ever have any intercourse with him, excepting officially? 

Answer. Very little. For instance, I met him this morning and he was asking me 
about the court in his county, when it would be held. I spoke to him about five 
minutes, perhaps. 

Question. Do you know anything about his educational qualifications ? 
Answer. I do not; I think it is limited, however. I should so judge from some of his 
papers that I have seen. 

Question. You said he was a preacher. 

Answer. I never heard him preaeh. • 

Question. What is his private character for morality and uprightness ? 

Answer. I do not know anything about that. I never heard anything about that. 
All I know about him is Avhat little I have seen of him, just meeting him occasionally, 
and what has been reported to me about him, which I have already stated. I do not 
know anything else of him. 

Question. Do you know anything aboiit the interest he has in his own race; his 
attempts to protect them in their rights, and to elevate them iu character, life, and 
conduct ! 

Answei: I do not, only this far ; He professes to look, and his acts show that he does 
look, very closely to their rights as citizens. The reputation he has at home is that he 
tells them he is their man, their saviour just now. 

Question. You learn that from the citizens of Darien who are his personal enemies ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I presume so. They say that he harangues them and tells them 
that he has been sent by God to them in that place ; that is what they say. 

Question. Does he use that in more than its ordinary sense? 

Ansiver. That he is sent there for their protection and for their interest. 

Question. That comes from the white democrats, his enemies ? 

Ansicer. I do not know what their politics are, for I am not much more acquainted 
with them than you are. 

Question. Well, from the white people, his enemies? 

Answer. It comes from the white people. 

Question. He is very odious to them, is he not ? 

Answer. I do not know anything about that. 

Question. Would they not like to drive him from the community ? 

Answei'. I think they would. 

Question. Suppose some one should go there and take his life ; do you suppose any 
efibrt would be made to pursue the ofienders and bring them to justice ? 

Answer. I do not know about that. I should suppose those of his own color would 
do so. 

Question. I am speaking of the white people ? 
Ansivei'. Some few of them would. 
Question. Who? 

Answer. Doctor Wilson, the mayor of the place, I should say, would, for one. I do 
not know what others would do so. 
Question. You say he holds the office of justice of the peace there ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 
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Question, By appoiutmeiit or by election ? 
Answer. By election, I think ? 

Question. Under your laws, what is the jurisdiction of a justice of the peace. 

Answer. They have jurisdiction in civil cases to the amount of $100 ; in criminal 
cases theyhave no jurisdiction except as committing magistrates, issuing warrants and 
hearing testimony as to weather the offense has been probably committed ; and if, in 
their opinion, it has been, they can commit to jail or take bond for their appearance at 
the superior court. 

Question. Is there a provision in the laws of Georgia requiring defendants in civil 
suits to give security? 
Answer. None whatever. 

Question. Do you have a writ of capias ad resx>ondencTmn f 

Answo\ In civil suits the only bonds a magistrate can require is for appearing. A 
suit may be commenced in a justice's court for $100 or less. If the amount exceeds 
§50, the defendant has a right to ai:>pcal to the superior court. In that event it is the 
duty of the magistrate to take a bond of the defendant if he is able. In a case Ixdow 
§50 they may bo ccrtioraricd upon affidavit ; then they must pay the costs. 

Question. Can a suit bo instituted before a justice of the peace in your State that 
can be carried on in your superior court ? 

Answer. No, sir ; only by appeal or by eeriiorari. 

Question. A justice of the peace cannot issue what is called leading process? 
Ans^ver. No, sir. 

Question. What Is the jurisdiction of the district court, the court between that of a 
justice of the peace and the superior court ? 

Ansicer. The constitution allows a district court, but they are only few districts that 
have such courts. For instance, there is but one senatorial district in my circuit that 
^ has a district court. In the county in which Campbell lives there is no district court. 
In one district, they have a district court in my circuit, but that is not in the district 
in which Campbell lives. I believe the district court lias jurisdiction of all criminal 
cases below that of felony, and their civil jurisdiction, I believe, is about concurrent 
with that of the superior court ; that is my recollection of it. There being none in my 
district, and not having had any cases come up, I have not made myself very faniiliaV 
with the act organizing the court. 

Question. You are not very familiar with the extent of the jurisdiction of that court '? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. And, therefore^ you would not like to speak positively ? 

Answer. No, sir. They arc very unpopular any way. In my part of the State suitors 
prefer to go into the superior court. 

Question. There is not in Georgia at this time the old common law writ of capias ad 
respondendum ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. The writ providing for arresting parties and requiring them to give security 
for civil damages ? 

Answer. No, sir; that is abolished by the constitution. A man cannot be imiirisoned 
for debt in any shape. 

Question. Do your magistrates have power to punish for contempt ? 
Aimver. Yes, sir. 
Question. To what extent ? 

Answer. A magistrate, for contempt of court, can line a person §5 or §10, I forget 
which, not exceeding §10 I think, and can imprison for about three days ; two or three 
days' imprisonment is the extent of the power in the matter of contempt. 

Question. What constitutes a contempt of a magistrate's court ? 

Ansiva; Any disorder ; for instance, using disrespectful language to the court, or 
anything of that sort. 

By Mr. Scofield : 
Question. Any interruption of the administration of justice ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; or interfering with the business of the court. 

By the CimRMAN ; 

Question. Would language, either personally disrespectful to the magistrate or con- 
temptuous toward the authority of his court, be regarded as a contempt? 

Answe7\ I should think so, if used while the magistrate was presiding. 

Question. Is not that a question for the court decide, in the exercise of its discretion, 
as to what constituted a contempt ? 

Ansiver. I think so. 

Question. Unless that discretion is exercised maliciously, is it any ground for holding 
the magistrate responsible that he may have exorcised it unwisely, or, in the opinion 
of other persons, indiscreetly, or without i)roper cause ? 

Ansiver. I should think not. I should think if an officer acted in good faith, but igno- 
rantly, there was no ground for holding him responsible. 
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QuesHon. I am asking you now as a lawyer ; is not that the law, so settled for years ? 
Answei'. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know whether, in the case of Fisher, he was committed for only five 
hours, and at the end of the time refused to leave the place of continemeut, and upon 
legal advice, or otherwise, insisted upon staying in jail and suing out a writ of habeas 
corpus ? 

Answer, I have no such information as. that. 

Question. You do not know that from tlie petition as presented ? 

Answer. No, sir ; only from the answer of the sheriff or from Campbell, who was 
present at the hearing. 

Question. You have spoken of one case of a sea captain, a Captain Hatfield ; please 
state whether the real thing underlying the whole of that business was not that he 
had some colored sailors on his vessel, and was attempting to hold them after their 
term of contract had expired, and in violation of their rights ? 

Answer, That was not my information. Airi have stated on that subject is on the 
petition sworn to by Hatfield and presented to me. 

Question. If that fact existed it would not be likely to be put in such a x^aper ? 

Answer. I should think not. 

Question. That state of the case would not bo likely to be brought by them to your 
notice ? 

Answei'. No, sir. 

Question. And you have heard nothing fyom the other side? 
Amwci . No, sir. 

Question. If that were so, if the sea captain had enlisted a crew, either black or white, 
for a certain length of time, at the end of which they were to be discharged, and he 
were then to attempt by violence, or by his authority as master of the vessel, to force 
them to continue longer on his vessel, would you not regard that as a very great out- 
rage ? 

Answer, I should, certainly. 

Question. Can you conceive of a much greater outrage upon a man's jirivate rights ? 
Answer. I could not. 

Question. It is practically slavery for the length of time, is it not ? 
Ansicer. 1 should think so. 

Question. It' such a case were presented to a magistrate, would you not think it his 
duty to interpose and try and relieve those persons ? 
Answer, I should think so. 
Question. You certainly would do it ? 

Answer. If these representations were made to mc, I should int6rpose. 
Question. You have spoken of the loopulation of Darien and Mcintosh County; that 
is a rice county, is it not ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What is the comparative population of that county, negro and white ? 

Ansiver. I do not know; I am not posted at all in that matter. I made a statement 
about the population of Darien, but I have never inquired or looked into it. The only 
way I came to the conclusion that there were i)robably a thousand inhabitants there 
was just from the number of houses that I noticed there. 

Question. Is the disproportion of white to colored very great, or are the colors equally 
divided? 

Ansiver. The colored population is very greatly in the majority. 

Question. Is it not very distasteful to the white people that live there to have the 
political power of the county — the numerical power of the county at the ballot-box — in 
the hands of the colored people? 

Answe)\ I should think so. 

Question. And would they not do almost anything to obviate that state of things? 

Ansiver. I should think they would do anything they could reasonably do. I do not 
think they would, as a general rule, resort to any violation of the law. 

Question. You spoke of your clerk being a colored man, the son-in-law of Mr. Camp- 
bell ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How is he appointed to his position ? 
Ansiver. He is elected by the i^eople. 

Question. I understand you to say that he was a good man? 

Ansnver. He is a good officer — a man of very good character. The whites give him an 
excellent character. I do not think he has any enemies at all among the white popula- 
tion. 

Question. You have been upon the bench a great while, and are acquainted with 
clerical duties; how is his ability in that respect? 
Ansive)'. He keeps a very nice record — everything in order and complete. 
Question. How is his handwriting? 
Answer, It is a very good writing ; a very plain hand* 
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Question. You understand that he is a man of good moral character, in addition to 
his official abilities ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; that is his reputation. Mr. Gingalatt, a lawyer who lives there, 
and who was the opponent of Campbell for the senate, and who, in fact, occupied ^ 
Campbell's seat as senator when the colored members were expelled from the legisla- ' 
ture, speaks well of Howard, the clerk, and thinks he is a very good man. 

Question. He was a candidate^against Campbell? 

Ansice}\ Yes, sirj and he occupied the seat of Campbell when the colored members 
were expelled from the legislature. 

Question. And when the colored members were reinstated he retired? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know that there is a very bad feeling on his part toward Campbell? 
Answer. I rather think so ; I do not think he thinks well of Campbell at all. 
Question. What does Campbell think of him ? Did you ever hear Campbell speajc 
of him? 

Answer. I never heard Campbell mention his name, that I know of j but I do not 
think there is any love lost between them. 

Question. Have you ever heard him speak harshly or unkindly of any man? 

Answer. I never have; he is a very plausible man; I know of no man more x^lausible 
than Campbell. 

Question. You have used that word "plausible" several times; what do you mean 
by that? 

Answer. I supposed every one understood the term " idausible." I mean that he 
meets you pleasantly, and speaks of everything in a pleasant manner, and in a favor- 
able manner; that is what I mean by the term. 

Question. Many persons understand the word plausible in a bad sense; do you mean 
to be understood as using it in that sense ? 

Anstcer. No, sir. 

Question. You mean that Campbell is a man of good manners and pleasant address? 
Answer. He appears so to me. His manner is pleasant, and his conversation is not 
objectionable ; I may use that term instead of x>lausible. 

Question. 1 understand yon to say that you w^ere elected judge in 1860 ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you/continued in office until what time ? 

Answer. Until November, 1864, 1 think. 

Question. How did you come to leave the bench then ? 

Answer. There was, another judge appointed in my place. I was very low and not 
expected to live. I* do not know whether that was the cause of my not being re- 
appointed at that time when my term expired. About a year after that, or not a year, 
maybe a few months after, the judge who had been appointed in my place died, and I 
was reappointed. It was just after President Johnson's proclamation restoring civil 
authority, and appointing James Johnson provisional governor of Georgia. He re- 
appointed me judge, and I was afterward elected. I believe I have been elected twice 
since, and I have been appointed twice by Governor Bullock. 

Question. What is your political association ? 

Answer. I have not belonged to any political organization since the war? 
Question. How have you voted ? 
Ansiver. 1 was for reconstruction. 

Question. Did you vote at the last congressional election in your State? 

Answer. I voted for congressman at the last election, but I did not vote for congress- 
man at the election for governor. 

Question. Did you vote at the election of governor, between General Gordon and Mr. 
Bullock? 

Ansicer. No, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. You have spoken of a colored man who is clerk of your court, a son-in-law 
of Campbell. 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I will ask whether his duties are not simply ministerial? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And those duties he performs well ? 

Answci'. Yes, sir. / 
Question. He writes a good hand and keeps his records correctly ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He is a very respectable man ? 
Answer. That is the reputation he bears. 

Qimtion. 1 understand you to say that he is well thought of among the white people, 
and is respected by all classes of white men ? 

Answer. I do not know about that ; I know but few there, and I have heard no com- 
plaints against him. 
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Question, I will ask you whether a respectable, well-ordered, honest colored man would 
not be always treated kindly and respectfully by the white people of your district ? 
Answer, Yes, sir ; so far as I have ever known. 

Question. Is not their objection to colored men, whom they do speak of disrespectfully, 
because they are persons whom they believe are otherwise than respectable and honest? 
Answer. I am inclined to think so. 

Question. You have been asked about the district court ; do you know a district judge 
named Syms? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you know who he is ? " . 

Answer. I have seen the man who I think is the district judge. I think he was a 
representative in the legislature. I do not suppose I would know him if he were to 
come in here now. 

Question. Is he a colored man? 

Answn\ Yes, sir. . 

Question. Is he a dark-eolored man ? 

Ansicer. I am inclined to think he is probably copper-colored j I do not believe he is 
a mulatto. 

Question. What counties are embraced in his district ? 

Answer. Chatham, Bryan, and EfiSngham, I believe. 

Question. The county of Chatham embraces the city of Savannah ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know what was his condition before the war ; whether he was a 
bondsman or not ? 
Ansive7\ I do not ; it occurs to me that he was a slave. 
Question. What was his business before his appointment as judge ? 
Answer. I do not know. 
Question. Do you know what he did? 

Ansicer. I do not know anythiug about him. My impression is that he was a slave,, 
but I do not know to whom be belonged ; probably some one in Savannah. 

Question. Do you know yourself, or have you heard from reliable persons, the charac- 
ter of his qualihcations for that judicial position ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have you heard his qualifications discussed by intelligent men ? 
Answer. I may have, but I do not know that I ever have. The Savannah, papers put 
him down as ineompetent ; that is all I know about it. 

By the Chairman : 
Question, Democratic papers ? 

Answer. I do not think there is any other sort there. 
By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Have you never heard the members of the bar speaking of his capacity for 
judicial functions ? 

Answer. I think I was in Savannah a few days after he was appointed, and I saw 
a few of the bar then ; probably I saw one or two of them ; I think they were speak- 
ing of his incapacity ; that is to say, I do not know that they meant that he was a man 
of no sense, but that he had no legal knowledge at all ; that he did not know anything 
about law. I think Mr. Levy was one. 

Question. Is he a lawyer there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did he say he knew Syms ? 

Answer. I suppose he knew him by his speaking of his capacity. The truth is, I 
know but very little about Syms. I never investigated these matters, and anything 
out of my circuit I do not pay much attention to. 

Question, As you understood, was he a man of any educational qualifications for his 
place? 

Answer, My information was that he was not ; that is my recollection about it. 
Question, Had he any previous education, any knowledge of law ? 
Answer. None that I know of. 

Question. I understand you that in civil suits he would have concurrent jurisdiction 
with the superior court ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Can he entertain actions concerning titles of real property ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I should have mentioned that before. The constitution gives to the 
superior court exclusive jurisdiction as to titles to land. 

Question, In questions relating to mercantile law and personal property and con- 
tracts, has he concurrent jurisdiction with the highest court in the SfTTte ? 

Answer. That is my recollection. 

Question. And the town of Savannah is in his jurisdiction ? 

60 a 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, That is the chief seaport of Georgia, is it not ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question, There is a very large foreign trade there ? 
Jnsu-er. Yes, sir. 

Question. He was appointed by Governor Bullock ? 
Anstver. Yes, sir. 

Question. And has not yet been confirmed ? 
An8we7\ He is not yet confirmed. 

By the Chaikman 
Quesfion.\ You heard Mr. Levy speaking about him ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; as being incomiietent for the position. 
Question. That is the extent of your knowledge of him ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. • 
Question. He was a member of the legislature, was he not ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are you acquainted in Lowndes County at all ? 

Answer. But very little. I know some persons there ; it has not been in my circuit. 

Question. Do you know a colored man there by the name of Edward Thompson who 
lived there, and who, on the 17th of November, was beaten and scourged until he was 
dead? 

Anstver. No, sir. 

Question. You have never heard of tliat case ? 

Answer. No, sir. I should think you could ascertain about the matter here ; there is 
a representative and senator here, who, 1 think, are very good men, and then there are 
two or three others here from Lowndes County. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Qtisstion. What do you suppose is the number of the bar of Chatham County ? 
Ansivei'. 1 am inclined to think there must be fifty or seventy-five lawyers'there ; I 
fdo not know the number. 

Question. What number of lawyers are there in Bryan County ? 

Answer. I hardly think there is one. 

^Question. What number are. there in Effingham County ? 

Answer. I do not know the number j but very few, however — from one to four or five. 
There are none in Bryan, I think. It is right close to Savannah, and there is no large 
village or town in Bryan County. 

Question. Is your Savannah bar an able body of men ? 

Answer. A very able bocly of men ? 

Question. Able jurists? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. What is the salary of a district judge ? 

Anstve)\ There is no fixed amount; it is according to population ; $500 for a certain 
population, and so on up. My understanding is, that the salary of the district judge 
would be about $2,500. 

Question. Would a lawyer of any character and standing at the bar in Savannah 
take such a judgeship for such a salary, and leave his X)ractice ? 

Answer. I should thiilk he would, for that is the salary of a judge of the superior 
court upon a specie basis, and I believe the other is the same. 

Question. Do jyou believe a good lawyer in full practice in any city would take a 
judgeship with a salary of $2,500? 

Answer. I should think a pretty fair lawyer might do so. 

Question. You do not live in Savannah, or in a place the size of Savannah, and the 
profits of the profession in the city are greater than in the country ? 

Anstver. I would rather have a judgeship in my circuit at $2,500 a year, than in Sa- 
vannah at $3,500 or $4,000. 

Question. The i)rofessional earnings in Savannah are relatively very much greater of 
lawyers of the same grade and abilities ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; but I should think you might get a very good lawyer to take the 
place of district judge, for he can practice in courts other than his own. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. You say a district judge has the privilege of practicing in other courts ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. So that, if he is a man of ability, he can add to his salary any sum that his 
talents may command ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. I understand you to say that there are a great many good lawyers who 
would be very glad to take this position at $2,500 a year ? 
Answer. I should think so. 

Question. Do yon know whether the salary of the chief justice of the State of Ohio is 
equal to that sum ? 

Answer. I do not know. My opinion is that there are a great many pretty fair law- 
yers in Savannah who do not make $2,500 a year by their practice. 



Atlanta, Georgia, November 2, 1871. 

G. B. BURNETT sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. Please state your age, where you were born, where you now live, and what 
is your present occupation. 

Answer. I am forty-one years old; I was born in East Tennessee, and now live in 
Rome, Georgia ; I am a planter. 

Question. How long have you lived in Georgia ? 

Ansivcr. I have lived in Georgia about thirty years. 

Question. Have you lived in Rome all the while ? 

Answer. I lived in Chattooga County about thirteen years, and in Rome for the bal- 
ance of the thirty years ; that wonld be seventeen years. 

Question. Are you well acquainted in the two counties of Chattooga and Floyd ? 
Anstver. Yes, sir; I have been pretty well acquainted there. 

Question. We have had some testimony before us touching the trial and conviction 
of three men who were alleged by some parties to belong to what is called the Ku- 
Klux Klan. Do you know anything about that case ? If so, tell us what you know 
about it. 

Ansvj€i\ There was a trial of that sort, and a conviction I was not at the trial. 
Question. I ask you to make your statement as well from your personal knowledge as 
from information which you deem reliable. 

Ansivei'. 1 think it was some time in February last that there were three parties 
I arrested and tried and convicted at the February term of the superior court of Chat- 
tooga County. Their names were Epps, Kelley — well, I have forgotten the other just 
at present ; I will think of it soon, probably. They were tried by a jury, and on the 
first trial were not found guilty. They were rearrested and tried the second time, 
i when they were sentenced to imprisonment in the penitentiary for, I think, seven 
years ; and immediately thereafter they were taken to Atlanta. They did not confine 
I them in the jail at Sunmierville, from the fact that, as the solicitor general told me — 
I and I think the judge told me so too — there had been a man taken out of the 
jail previous to that, who had been charged with being a Ku-Klux. They felt certain 
that^ if these men were put in there they would be released, and therefore they sent 
them off at once, about lifteen or twenty minutes after their conviction. This'l got 
from the judge and the solicitor general and other parties, and I believe it to be the 
fact ; I think there is no doubt of it. Well, two of these men are now in the peniten- 
tiary, or at work upon the railroads as convicts ; and the otlier one is here in this city, 
in jail. The reason why he has not been sent to the penitentiary is, I think, that he 
made some revelations in regard to the Klan in that county, and the governor let him 
remain in jail ; I think he is expected to be released by pardon. 
Question. He has not been released? 
Answer. No, sir; he has not been. 

Question, Were those revelations made before his conviction or since? 

Auszver. They were made since. He made an affidavit, and I saw it and read it ; I 
have forgotten what it was. 

Question. Do I understand you to say that they were tried and acquitted by a jury 
at the February term ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they were tried on one day and acquitted, and the next day they 
were rearrested. 

Question. On the same charge ? 

Ansicer. No, sir ; the charge was varied somewhat. 

Question. We have had testimouy to the ctfect that it is reported that those people 
in Chattooga were not genuine Ku-Klux, but they were false Ku-Klux ; that it was a 
fictitious case gotten up for the purpose of securing the reward. Have you any knowl- 
edge or reliable information on that subject ? 

Ansicei'.^yell, they were men in disguise; their disguises are here in this city now, 
I x>resurae. 

Question. What had they been doing ? 
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Answer^ They had been whipping, and robbing, and stealing. I believe they did de- 
liver up some of their plnnder, a watch, and perhaps something else. 
Question. State whether they were ably defended. 
Answer. That is my understanding. 
Question. By more than one counsel ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir ; by several. 

Question. Do you know whether either of the number had been previously arrested 
on a charge of this sort, and had been released — had been rescued ? 

Ansiv€i\ Well, Epps had i^reviously been confined in the calaboose at Tryon Factory 
for some charge or other, I do not know what ; I think he was not in disguise at tho 
time he perpetrated the act. Anyhow, it was sufficient to put him in the calaboose. 
That night forty disguised men came and took him out. 

Question. It has been said that a very large reward had been offered, and, in fact, had 
been paid ; and that various parties got portions of it, and, among others, you yourself 
bad perhaps received a thousand dollars. What have you to say on that subject ? 

Ansiver. There was an article in the Rome Commercial, a paper published in Rome, 
charging that I had worked up these cases here, and had received— I do not remember 
whether it was $1,000 or $1,500 of this money; some large sum. As soon as I could, I 
went there, and demanded a retraction and an explanation. The next morning the 
editor came out with a retraction and explanation, and exonerated me entirely, and 
said that the facts had been misrei^resented to him, which was the case. 

Question, Had you received any portion of the reward 

Ansiver. No, sir. I never have received any of it ? 

Question. Did you have anything to do with it ? 

Ansii'Ci\ Well, sir, Mr. Wyatt and Mr. Cleghorn were the gentlemen interested in the 
matter. The first I knew of it they met me and told me that they were here with three 
prisoners from Chattooga County, who had been convicted and sentenced to the pen- 
itentiary ; that they were afraid to put them in jail in Chattooga County, and had 
brought them on here immediately, and that they claimed the reward. They asked me 
to see the governor and to assist them in obtaining it. Well, I knew the youug men 
well ; had been raised with them. They were not very youug cither, but nevertheless 
not so old as I am. I told t^em I would do all I could to help them in the matter. I 
investigated it, and became satisfied that they were entitled to the reward. I went to 
the governor, and told him who they were, the character of the men, that I had known 
them for years, that I had been raised with them and knew them to be gentlemen, and 
that I believed they came within the purview of the proclamation ; and I thought ho 
ought to pay them the reward. I think he did x^ay them after the pa])ers were fixed 
up all right, probably the next day or the day after that. As to how they divided the 
money, I do not know anything about it. 

Question. You knew the two men, Cleghorn and Wyatt ? 

Ansice7\ I knew them well. 

Question. You knew they were what you represented them to be, reliable, truthful 
and reputable men ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I infer from what you say that this matter was afterward canvassed in your 
community ? 
Ansicei: Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you inquire of the judge or solicitor general and others so as to inform 
yourself whether the case was a genuine one, within the terms of the reward, or a 
fictitious one ? 

Ans%v€i\ Yes, sir. The judge wrote a letter, which I saw, and which I think is now 
on file in the executive office. 

Question. The judge who tried the case? 

Ansivei\ Yes, sir ; and I believe the solicitor general also came here. 

Question. Now, to pass from that subject, what do you know of lawless violence in 
either or both of those two counties within the last one, two, or three years f 

Ansu'er. Well, of my own personal knowledge, I do not know a great deal ; I never 
saw the Ku-Klux but one time ; I saw them once. 

Question. When, and under what circumstances ? 

Answer. I went to Summerville on the lltli of November ; I had an ai)pointmeut there 
on the 12th. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. In what year ? 

Answer. In 1870. I got there about 6 o'clock in the evening. A great many of my 
friends came into the hotel to see me, and they sat there and talked until 10 o'clock, or after- 
ward. I went to bed ; and about 12 o'clock I heard some whistles about over tho town. 
From what I had heard, I was satisfied what it was in a moment ; and I was satisfied 
that, in all probability, some action of that sort might be taken against me, inasmuch 
as I was the radical candidate for Congress. But I knew almost everbody in the county, 
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and if I was to be visited I did not feel afraid of anybody. Tbey came and sent me a 
letter notifying me to leave ; telling me I bad to leave, tbat I could not stay, tbat I 
could not make a speecb tbere, tbat 1 could not travel tbrougb tbat country. Tbey 
did not offer any violence, but sbowed tbeir pistols around a Httle, and went off. Tbey 
did nol come closer to me tban about tbirty yards; I beard tbem talking, and I tbougbt 
I recognized some voices, but I was not certain. 

By tbe Chairman : 
Question. You saw tbem ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. By looking out of tbe window ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Tbey remained tbere and talked, I reckon, some five or ten min- * 
utes. 

Question. Did you go out of tbe bouse ? 
Ansiver, I went down on tbe sidewalk. 

Question. Did you bave any conversation witb any of tbem ? 

Ansiver. No, sir ; no conversation particularly. Tbey fired some pistols, and went off 
pretty soon. 

Question. Did you say anytbing to tbem? 

Answe7\ Well, 1 balloed out at tbem a time or two ; I don't jemember exactly wbat 
passed. Tbere were tbree or four otber gentlemen present tiiere. They were talking 
tbrougb tbeir trumpets and boms, so tbat I could not understand mucb of w bat was 
said. 

Question. Were tbose men disguised, and if so, bow ? 

Ansive)\ Tbey Avere dressed in wbat appeared to be a white gown, and their horses 
also appeared to be disguised. I could not tell exactly what their disguises were ; I 
looked as closely as I could, too, and it was not a very dark night. I took it to be a 
white gown over their persons and a white sheet over their horses. According to 
their orders, I was to. have left at 8 o'clock in the morning, but I did not get through 
with my business in time for tbat, and could not get off at that time; and so I 
remained. 

Question. Did yon make a speecb tbere ? 

Ansiver. No, sir ; I would have . attempted to have made a speech there bad there 
been a sufficient audience ; I do not think I would have been deterred, although I 
believe I should have met with some disturbance. 

Question. Did you know any of tbose persons ? 

Ansiver. I could not say tbat I do, but I think I do. 

Question. Do you think they were persons living tbere in town ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Speaking from reliable information, tell us wbat have been their doings 
in those two counties for tbe last two or three years. 

Answer. Well, there has been a great number of outrages of one kind and another 
perpetrated, and tbey have been perpetrated probably by disguised men. 

Question. Wbat kind of outrages ? 

Answer. Some negroes and some whites, but principally negroes, have been whipped 
or killed ; and tbey have been imposed upon otherwise in various ways. Well, it has 
been very common for two years, so common tbat it would take a right sharp case now 
to attract mucb attention. 

Question. Have women been subjected to any indignities by them ? 

Answer. That is said to be the case ; I have heard such reports, and I believe some 
of them to be true. I believe that these women on Poulain's plantation, below Rome — 
known now, I believe, as Waltemire's plantation — I think tbose negro women were 
outraged there ; I do not think there is any question about tbat ; tbey were treated 
very brutally. 

Question. 13id you ever talk with Colonel Waltemire about it ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I have bad some conversation witb him about it. 
Question. What Avere bis representations ? 

Answer. He just said tbey treated tbem pretty badly ; be was not disposed to say 
very mucb about it. 

Question. Why do you think he was indisposed to speak of it ? 

Answer. Well, Colonel Waltemire was a colonel in the Federal Army ; he is a very 
stauncb democrat, and has acted witb that party all tbrougb. My opinion is that he 
has really been afraid to say what he thinks ; tbat bo has been afraid to testify to the 
facts. He has told me tbat be did not want to state wbat be knew. 

Question. Did not want to tell what he knew ? * 
Answer. That is what be told me, tbat be did not want to come before this com- 
mittee. 

Question. Did be give the reason why ? 

Ansiver. No, sir, I do not think he did ; I know we talked a little about it, but I do 
not think he did say wbat bis objection was. 
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Question. But he did not controvert the fact that those outrages had been committed 
upon his i)hice ? 

Answer. No, sir; O no ; he said they were very badly treated by those disguised men. 

Question. Do you know whether they olfere«l any persoual indignities to him ? 

Answer. I do not think they committed any violence upon his person ; they made 
him dance around some, I think. Well, I did not even hear him say they did that, 
but I heard of it, and I reckon that is so. 

Question. That would be a very great mortilication to a high-minded man, would it 
not ? 

Ansicer. Well, yes, sir, I should tliink so ; it would be to me. 

Question. Now, for any of these otlenses in those two counties, has anybody been 
tried and convicted, that you know of, except those three men in Chattooga County ? 
Ansiver. I think not. 

Question. You have spoken of yourself as being a planter. Tell us, if you please, the 
extent of your operations, whether you are what we call a small planter, or one of the 
larger class. * 

Answer. Well, sir, I reckon that at the surrender I was the largest slave-holder in 
this State north of Atlanta; I think I Avas; I was so considered at any rate. I farmed 
on a pretty large scale ; I worked about fifty or sixty hands. 

Question. What» has been the effect of these operations of the Ku-Klux upon the 
labor of your county ? * 

Answer. Well, the effect has been that the labor that is there is very much disorganized, 
and a great deal of it has gone off out of the country. There is a x)lantatiou that 
adjoins miue that is as good- land as there is in (xeorgia, I reckon, but there has not 
been a plow stuck in it this year. 

Question, Has there been any attempt on the part of the planters, or, iudeed, on the 
part of any of the prominent citizens, to break up this organization and bring the 
offenders to justice? 

Answer. Not much, I think. 

Question. Do you know of any who have tried to do it? Do you know anything of 
a man named Foster ? 

Answer. Well, he is the only one I know of. I heard Foster was going to arrest some 
parties in Chattooga, but I do not think he has done it ; I am not certain. That is the 
oaly case I know of. 

Question!. Do you know whether he lives with a feeling of security, or otherwise ? 
Answer. I do not think he does. 

Question. Do you think, in point of fact, he is secure? 
Answer. Well, sir, I do not think he is secure. 

Question. I understood you to observe that last fall you were, as ;^ou termed it, the 
radical candidate for Congress in your district ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I infer, then, that in politics you are a republican ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You spoke of the Commercial newspaper in Rome ; there is another paper 
there, is there not ? 
Ansiver. The Rome Courier ; yes, sir. 
Question, Both of them are democratic ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you read them along pretty regularly ? 
Ansiver. Well, occasionally. 

Question. Do you know whether their course has been one of censure against these 
numerous acts of violence, or have they palliated or denied them, and censured the 
efforts made to bring the offenders to justice ? 

Answer. AVell, sir, if they have ever done anything that looked in the direction of 
asking these people to do right, I have never seen it ; I have never read an article of 
that character in either of those papers. 

Question. You have spoken of a person being released under such circumstances as 
led the court and the solicitor general to fear that if these convicted men were placed 
in jail there they would also be released. Where was that ? 

Answer. In Summerville, Chattooga County. 

Question. Who was the party released, and from whom was he taken? 
Ansiver. He was taken from Federal soldiers. 
Question. Do you recollect the circumstances ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I think I remember them pretty well. I was not there, but I think 
1 cau^state the facts. 

Question. Please state them. 

Answer. A Mr. Eckridge was caught. I am not certain whether he was tried before 
the superior court or not ; 1 think not; I think he was committed to jail for having 
been engaged in somo outrage; I have forgotten about the cases; probably there were 
two or three cases in which he was engaged. He remained in jail a short time only. 
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There was a lot of Ku-Klux, or disguised men, who came there one nigjit, and the cap- 
tain of the party went up to see Judge Kirby, who was then judge of the superior 
court, and who lived in the town. Ho told the judge , that they had come there to 
release that prisoner, and that it was in his jjower to have it done without a conflict 
of arms. 

By Mr. Bayard ; 
Question, What was the date of that occurrence ? 

A}mve)\ I do not recollect the exact date. Judge Kirby came down to the jail, of 
near the jail, in company with those men who made the demand, and saw the lieuten- 
ant or captain of the soldiers, the officer in command there, and stated the facts to him. 
He told him that they were represented to be about two hundred strong, and that if. 
they got into a fight they would burn up his house ; that his wife was lying there sick; 
and that they would probably kill him, (that is, Judge Kirby;) and that ho thought 
jfinally they would burn up the jail and take the man out anyway ; and that he thought . 
that, upon the whole, they had better surrender the man. The officer agreed to investi- 
gate the strength of the Ku-Klux ; and he went out and looked along the line, and 
counted them and came to the conclusion that it was perhaps best for him to surrender 
the man, and he did surrender him. 

By the Ciiair^nian : * 
Quesi'wn. How many men had he in his commmand ? 
Answer, I think about thirty ; that is my recollection. 
Question. And the man was rescued and taken away ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; and he has gone. 
Question. He has left the country entirely ? 
Answer. Yes, sii:. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Do you hold any office now ? 
Ansiuer. I do not. 

Question. Have you held any office in the State of Georgia ? 

Answer. Well, I was a member of the constitutional convention, and during 1870 I 
was general agent for the Western and Atlantic Railroad ; I do not know that that 
can be considered an office. 

(Question. Hardly an office. What was the name of the judge before whom this Chat- 
tooga trial was conducted ? 

Ansxcer. Robert D. Harvey. , 

Question. What was the name of the solicitor general who prosecuted these men? 

Answer. CD. Forsyth. 

Question. You say a reward was offered, and subsequently paid, for the conviction of 
those three men ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The men were disguised and had committed some outrage upon a colored 
man : that was their offense ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And they were convicted of that offense before your jury, and sent to tho 
penitentiary as you have described ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was the amount of the reward offered ? 

Ansiver. I think the reward was $5,000 for the first, and $1,000 for every other party 
arrested and convicted. 

Question. That was a reward by Governor Bullock for Ku-Klux ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; or for disguised men. 

Question. An unjust reflection upon you personally was published in the Rome Com- 
mercial ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And upon your waiting up on the editor he made a proper retraction, upon 
your informing him of the truth ? 
Answer. After ho investigated it he did. 

Question. What portion of the reward was received by the solicitor general at any 
time? 

Answer. I do not kncjw. ^ 

Question. Do you know whether or not he was a participant in the reward ? 

Answer. I have no idea who participated in it, except that 1 believe that Cleghorn 
and Wyatt were the parties who claimed the reward. 

Question. You do not know whether Mr. Forsyth received a portion of that money or 
not ? 

Ansicer. I do not. 

Question. You say these parties had been indicted and tried and acquitted for this 
offense ? 
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Anstver, For .the particular offense that was alleged in that warrant. 
Question. Then they were re-arrested the day following, and tried under a bill framed 
in other language ? 
Answer, Exactly; upon other charges. 

Question, Have you been a lawyer i ' ' 

Ansioer, I am not a practicing lawyer. 

Qtiestion, I will ask whether the corpus of the offense was the same in the two cases? 
Ansioer. I really cannot answer that, because I do not remember what was the first 
charge. 

Question, Were you present at either trial ? 
Ansxoer, I was not. 

Question, You do not know what was the character of their offeuse ? 

Answer, I do not. 

Question, They were convicted ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Q^iestion. Is it in the power of your judges and officers of the law to remove prison- 
ers from the county jails to the penitentiary for safe custody ? 
Answer, Do you mean is it legal ? 

Question, Is it the practice, under the laws of Georgia, to remove convicts from jails 
to the penitentiary ? 
Anstver. Well, sir, I do not know but what it would be in a case of this kind. 
Question. Those parties were removed ? 

Answer, They were not removed to the penitentiary at that time. They were imt in 
jail, in another county, for safe-keeping. 

Question, Is it the practice under the laws of Georgia for the detention of criminals 
to be directed to any adjacent county that the judges and officers of the law may see 
fit? 

Ansiuer, I do not know what is the particular law. 
Question, In point of fact it was done in this case ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. And as a matter of law no objection was made to it? 
Answer, Not that I know of. 

Question, What was the date of the offense for which these three men were tried in 
Chattooga ? 

Answe)\ The date of the arrest and trial was in February last. 
Question, In February, 1871 ? 

An8wei\ Yes, sir. The outrages were committed along a month or two bef(5ro that, 
as I understood. 

Question. Within the year last past past ? 
An8wei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. What was the date of the circumstance which you have been examined 
about — ^the release of a man named Eckridge from the custody of Federal troops ? 
Answer. I thiuk that was in 1869, while General Terry was here. 
Question. Under whose authority was that arrest made ? 
Answer. I think under the authority of General Terry. 
Question. He was then in military command of Georgia ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And this act occurred while the State was under his control ? 
Anstver. That is the way I understand it. 

Question, Did you say that Colonel Waltemire had told you that he had been com- 
pelled to dance by the i)arties who visited his house ? 
Answer, No, sir. 

Question, Did you say that Colonel Wiiltemire stated to you that he had any i^erso- 
nal injury or affront whatever offered to him on that occasion ? 

Anstver. I did not use that language. If you will allow me to state, I will state what 
I said. 

Question, Certainly. 

Anstver. 1 said that Colonel Waltemire stated that he had been badly treated. 

Question. That he himself had been ? 

Anstver. He did not state that i)ersonally to me. 

Question. Did he state that he had any affront offered to himself or any injury done 
to his property ? , 

Anstver, That is the way I understood it. He said he had been badly treated. If 
men were to come upou my jdantation and disturb my property and offer other in- 
sults, I should thiuk I was hadly treated. 

Question. That is what you mean ; they disturbed the laborers on his plantation, and 
that is what you and he consider ill treatment ? 

Anstvet'. Yes, sir. I never talked much with Colonel Waltemire about it. I met him 
in Washington, and I met him here the other day. 

Question, He has been in Atlanta lately, has ho not ? 
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Answer. He was here about two weeks ago, along when the fair began. 

Question, Do you say that, in your belief, Colonel Waltemire has a sense of personal 
insecurity where he now lives 1 

Answer. I think he is affaid to live on the plantation ; I know he has left there. 

Question. Do you believe that he left there for any other reason than his personal ill 
health ? 

Answer. Well, you want my opinion? 

Question. Your knowledge or opinion. ^ 
Answer. My oi)inion is that he did not feel comfortable to live on that place. He is 
a stout man, and I do not know that his health is considered bad. 
Question. That is your opinion, from his information to you ? 
Answer. From my knowledge of the man; I have known him for some time. 
Question. Is that from his expression of opinion to you ? 

Answer. Not from him altogether, but from other circumstances that surround the 
case. He did not state to me flat and square out that it Avas so, but I knoAV some cir- 
cumstances surrounding him, and I do not think he feels comfortable to live there. I 
could not, in his ease, and I do not think he intends to try it. Let me state this : I 
am giving you my pi^inion. It is my opinion that Colonel Waltemire, so far as he is 
individually concerned, could live on that place ; but I think he is satisfied in his own 
mind that he could not live there and take free labor, or colored labor, without being 
insulted and imi)osed upon. Therefore he would rather abandon it than undertake it. 
I do not think he would be afraid of being injured personally. 

Question. Do you derive that opinion from conversation with himself? 

Ansicer. W ell, yes ; I get it a great deal from him ; I have not talked with him a great 
deal, but sometimes a little means a heap. I have heard others talk. Colonel Walte- 
mire has been peculiar! 3^ situated ; I think he does not feel as free and eavSy, having been 
in the Federal Army, as if he had been a southerner. It is natural for our people, and 
even some republicans, to have rather a bitter feeling towards a northern man who has 
been in the Federal Army, or towards a southern man whohasbeenintlie Federal Army. 

Question. In tlieojunion of the respectable portion of your community, without regard 
to their party obligations, are these lawless outrages of which you have spoken regarded 
with disfavor, or otherwise ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I think that there are many good citizens in that country who do 
not approve of these things ; many of them, both republicans and democrats ; I think 
there are some democrats who do not approve of them ; but I believe that they are 
afraid to express their opinions, and come out and say, Gentlemen, this thing must be 
stopped, and you have got to quit it." 

Question. You think the sentiments of all the respectable men of your county is in 
opposition to it ? 

Ansicer. No, sir, I do not think that. I think there are some respectable men in that 
county that belong to these organizations ; that is my understanding, and I have rea- 
son to suspect that such is the case. 

Question. Does it rise to the grade of knowledge, or does it linger in suspicion merely, 
in regard to the membership of individuals. 

Ansicer. Well, I judge from circumstances, and what I have heard others say. Instances 
have come to my knowledge that there are men who are considered generally re- 
spectable men, have always been so considered in tlie coimty, that have pampered to 
these men ; and I think so^ne of them have really belonged to the organization. 

Question. Have you any personal knowledge whatever of the organization ? 

Answer. No, sir, I have no personal knowledge of the Organization. 

Question. Ilav(^ you any kiiow^ledge x^ersonally of the organization ? 

Answer. No, sir; I can say that I have not. 

Question. Then is what you have said in respect to it your suspicion and inference? 
Answer. Yes, my suspicion ; that is what I mean. I suspect, atid my suspicions are 
so strong that I believe I am not incorrect. 

Question. You believe your suspicions are justiiied ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir ; I do not know it to be the fact. 

Question. Have you any knowledge whatever of the numerical extent of this Klan or 
organization ? 
Ansicer. No, sir, I have not. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Have there been any acts of lawlessness upon your own plantation ? 
Answer. No, sir; there have not been. 

Questiov. What is the feeling in respect to making provision for these colored people 
to have schools or churches of their own ? 

Ansicer. Well, I do not know that I am sufficiently posted to give an opinion, hardly, 
upon that. I know but one school. 

Question. Where is that? 

Answer. In my own neighborhood ; I mean a colored school. Some of the colored 
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people in my neighborhood came to me and asked me if I would allow them to build a 
school-house or church on my plantation, naming the jdace, about a mile from my 
house, near a spring. I told them I had myself no objection to it, provided it was sat- 
isfactory to the neighbors; that they could see the parties, and if they were willing, I 
would let them have the ground and the wood to build the church, where they could 
have a place of worship and a school if they wanted to. They did so, and I believe 
they have gotten along tolerably well. 

- Question. Has it been a matter of reproach by any one that they are allowed to have 
their school and their church there ? 

Anstver. Well, yes, there have been some remarks made around about it, but I do 
not consider them to amount to anything ; it has not been condemned by the people 
in the neighborhood, as a general thing. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question, You ran for Congress in that district ? 
AnsmT. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who was your competitor ? 
Answer. General Young. 
Question. You ran in this district ? 
Answei'. Yes, sir. 

Question. Upon the republican ticket? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Y on were asked 'about the offense for which those men were convicted in 
Chattooga County, and you say that you understood they had been committing a series 
of depredations previous to their arrest and trial ? 

Answer. I have understood so, and I have no doubt about it. 

Question. Do you know how they happened to getliold of them ? 

Answer. I can state what Mr. Wyatt said to me ; he was the m^in Avho arrested 
them. 

Question. What was it ? 

Answer. Mr. Wyatt said he had information of their existence for some time, but he 
was not going to pay any attention to them so long as tliey let liira alone ; but they 
came on his i)lace and ran off some of his negroes. I think they broke open a smoke- 
house and took out some meat, and connnitted acts of that kind until he could stand 
it no longer. He then went to Summerville, where the court was in session, and re- 
ported them, and they went out a night or two therealter and caught them ; took them 
right in and tried them. 

Question. Were they caught in disguise ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many were there in the crowd? 

Answer. Only three ; and they caught all three of them ; that is the way I under- 
stood it. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Novemher 2, 1871. 
ELI BARNES (colored) sw^>rn and examined. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. State your age, where you were born, and where you now live. 
Answer. I am about thirty-six years old; I was born in Hancock County, Georgia; 
and I now live there. 

Question. Have you any people in your county that they call Ku-Klux ? 

Answe)'. Well, sir; I tliink there are some. 

Question. What makes you think so? 

Answer. I have been molested by them myself in 1869. 

Question. lu what way ? 

Answer. I believe it was in October, the middle or last of October, that they came to 
my house. 

Question. How many of them? 

Answer. I could not exactly recollect the number ; in fact, I could not count them ; 
there were some ten or fifteen. 

Question. W^as it in the day-time or at night ? 
Ansiver. In the night. 

Question. Were they riding or walking, and were they disguised or not ? 
Anstver. Th<*re was'a meeting in church there that night, and my wife waked me and 
told me that somebody was walking around the house. I had an old musket, and I 
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took it and came out to see what it was. I had received a great many threats bj notes 
of paper, with marks of coffins on them, and notices to leave within twenty-four hours. 
I expected that it was something of that sort. I got up and took my old musket and 
went to the door, and there I saw some jierson with a gown on ; I could hear the lattle 
of it, like a woman's garment. I was somewhat frightened, and did not know what to 
do. 1 ran out and started to shoot, and they somewhat niade away from me. I had a 
dog, and it looked like it was baying somebody. After they went from my house I 
went through where another gentleman had planted a little cotton, and got down in 
, the cotton, and crawled down to the public road where my wagon-shop was, and in 
I the road there stood a great many persons with long gowns on ; I did not know 
j whether they were men or women, 
i Qucslion. How many were there ? 

i Answer. I thiuk there were about ten or fifteen ; it looked like a right smart crowd 
! of them as I lay there and watched them. I was afraid to shoot ; I knew I could do 
it, but 1 did uot know that I would be safe to do it, and so I would not shoot. I was 
l)retty much frightened anyway. There was a church about a hnudred yards off, and 
I went back and went into the church and lay down under the pulpit and dodged them 
in that way, as I had been dodging for a month or two. 

Question. Was your house or your family molested ? 

Answer, They came around my house j molested me in that way. 

Question. Was anything said ? 

Answer, They were mumbling. 

Question. Did they call you ? 

Answer. They did not call my name at all ; they only came around my house. I waa 
expecting some such thing. I had been standing very fair with the people generally ; 
I had had no difficulty with any person whatever until I got into ijolitics. I was the 
! republican candidate there for member of the legislature. 
Question. You had been nominated before this occurred? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. You were a candidate for the legislature ? 
Ans%vei\ Yes, sir, I was. 

Question. What was the character of your election in Hancock County ? 
Anstver. Well, just before the election came off Mr. Linton Stephens" a man that I 
had always been living close to, suggested that the bill we passed in our legislature was 
not constitutional, and he said that if a man did not pay his tax he could not vote. A 
day or two before the election I went to the sheriff of Hancock, Mr. Roj^ers, and he 
concurred with me in ^vhat I suggested to him. , My suggestion was this ; that there 
would be a riot there, and I wished for him to take some steps to preserve the peace. 
I did not want to see i)eople molested and killed up there on the streets. I told him 
that if he would write a note to the governor, I would run the risk and bring it myself. 
He wrote a note for me to the governor, expressing his fear that such things would 
happen, and I came uj) myself to see the governor about it. The next day I went back 
home. The train did not make connection, and I did not get home untirthc next day 
at half iiast 12. When I got there I saw all the colored men standing at the depot, 
and I asked them what was matter. They said they could not vote. 
Question. That was the day of the election ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. I said, ^'AVhat'sthe matter anyhow?" One of them said, "Mr. 
Stephens says I cannot vote here without payingmj^ tax ; now you preached the doctrine 
to us that I could vote without paying the tax." I said, "That was according to the 
bill we passed in the legislature." They said, " Well, Mr. Stephens says we cannot 
vote." I said, " Did Mr. Stephens tell you that ?" I was in the car Avhen they told me 
that ; I had not got out. Said I, " Look here, what are you going to do ?" They said, 
" We wjfnt to vote." I said, " If you feel that it is your right to vote — what has be- 
come of the managers ?" They said, " The managers have been arrested." I said, 
" How many ?" They said, " Three of them." Said I, " Which ones ?" They said," Mr. 
Gonder, Mr. Ridley Mosely, and Mr. Adolphus Morris." They were our rei^ublican 
managers. I said, " Do you feel disposed to give your votes to any one else ?" One 
of them said, "No, I don't want to do it." He also said, " If we go on the street wo 
will be killed." I said, " Why do you say that ?" He said, " They have got guns all 
on the street ; they came out this morning whooping and hollering and saying they 
would kill the very last one of us." I said, " You must vote." They said, " Do you 
say that we must go back there and vote at the risk of our lives ?" I said, " Well, 
I leave it to you; I know they are not right, but I will leave it with you." Tlien I 
said, "I believe I will not get out." They said, "No, they are bound to kill you; 
you take this railroad and a parcel of us will go with you." I said, "xVll right." I 
went up the railroad with about ten or fifteen boys who went with me to pro- 
tect me. I got U11 to JMr. Harrison's house, where there was a crowd, and there 
I found pretty much all of tlie colored voters of the county standing, at a loss; 
they did not know what to do. They wanted to vote, but were'afearcd to go to town. 
I said, " What is the matter ? " They said, " If we go to town we will be killed." I said, 
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"Have you seen any signs of that?" They said, "Yes, tliey have got guns on the 
street, and are waiting for usi" I said, "I don't know what to do; 1 think sonic 
steps should be taken." I sat down and wrote a note to Mr. Rogers, and informed him 
that I had been to see the governor, and he had tohl me thjit Mr. Rogers had power to keep 
good order at elections, and I asked him to please let me know what he intendt d to do. 
Sir. Rogers wrote hack to me that he was going according to law. I made no further 
application to him. About that time the United States deputy marshal came there 
and saw the people standing there at Mr. Harrison's, my colleague, and asl?ed what 
was the matter. They said, "Wc cannot vote." Harrison said, "Boys, it you all think 
you will be killed, I advise you not to go back, because there is dauger there; they 
pointed their guns down from the upper stories of their houses there at you, and I 
think it is dangerous for any of you to go down there." I had nothing more to do with 
it; I left it to legal-minded gentlemen to do whatever they thought was right. If they 
■would not recognize our citizenship, why, of course, I had just to back down and have 
nothing more to do with it so far as the election was concerned. 
Question. How many republican votes were polled ? 

Ansicer. The managers told me that we were al)out eighty or one hundred ahead at the 
time they were arrested; but how many of the republican votes were cast I can- 
not tell. 

Question. You say the voters of the county were out in the neighborhood of Harri- 
son's. When you found that you could not be allowed to vote in town, why did you not 
organize a polling-place there, and take the votes and have theni certified and returned? 

Answer. They had our managers in jail. 

Question. Why did you not ai^point managers of your own ? 

Ansicer. We did not know whether it w^ould be legal or not ; we were somewhat 
demoralized about it. 

Question. You could have put the votes in and returned them and made known the 
facts, and let the people who had the decision to make decide whether they were legal 
or not ? 

Answer. That would have been a very good plan, hut we did not know it. We wanted 
our votes polled at the court-house, as the law which we had passed required. We 
wanted to go according to law as near as Ave eould. 

Question. You w^ere not allowed to do that? 

Ansiver. No, sir, we were not allowed to do it. White men came in that morning 
with a wagon-load of guns right by us ; we did not know what there was in the 
w^agon until they got to town. They said they intended to take possession of the polls 
that day, so I was told. I saw a great many men have guns there that day, and I 
know a great many colored men of my town have bought guns since then which were 
loaded ; they were in such a hurry that they just loaded them with grains of coffee or 
epice and things of that sort, some of them. 

Question. They found them loaded when they bought them? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. Some of them fired them off, and they kicked and shot them almost 
to pieces. 

Question. You were speaking of bands of disguised men ; have you reliable informa- 
tion of any of their misdeeds ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir; there is a gentleman in my county now, but he is to-day afraid 
to come here. I had information here from some person ; I had a note last Thursday 
week to go forthwith and fetch all the witnesses I could get. 

Question. Why was he afraid? 

Anstcer. He did not believe he would be safe to come here and go back. 
Question. What could he tell if he came here? 

Answer. Claxton Andrews could tell us w^hat he saw with his own eyes. 
Question. What did he sec ? 

Ansicer. He saw a man named Jerry Long killed ; he was shot dead in his shirt-tail ; 
he was taken right from his bed where he was with his wife. Andrews followed the 
men until he saw them go into their houses. 

Question. How many did he recognize ? 

Ansicer. Two of them — Dudley and Johnson ; there were a crowd of them. 
Question. How many others have been killed? 

A nsicer. Will Culver — I do not know what name he registered by — was killed there ; old 
man Jerry Long was killed there close by him. As to talking about boys knocking 
down and going around whipping, that is a common thing among them. 

Question. Have there been many whipped ? 

Anstcer. Yes, sir, I have seen scores of them myself where they had been shot, not 
killed ; some driven into the swamps ; I do not know the parties who did it. 

Question. Has anybody been tried and punished for this work by them ? 

Ansicer. Not at all; Ave have had it up before the court, and it seems like it makes a 
mistrial every time ; they do not fetch anybody to justice at all there. 

By J^Ir. B^iYARD : * 
Question, Are you in the legislature now ? 
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Answer . No, sir. 

Question. Were you ever there ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. You were in the legislature elected two years ago ? 
Ansivcr, Yes, sir. 

Question. What other office did you ever hold ? 

AHSwei\ No other office. I have heen a prominent citizen in my county, and much 
thought of by white and colored ; I have stood pretty fair as a mechanic," and I stood 
pretty fair v/ith tbe x^eople generally until I struck into politics on the republican side. 

Question. Could you read and write when you were elected to the legislature? 

Answer. I could a little. 

Question. Can you write and read writing ? 

Answer. Some ; I can read any plain writing. I have not been at school ; I have not had 
any chance, only what I picked uj) by the liresido, by light-wood knots. old muster 
, in slavery times took a great deal of pains with me, and wished to give me a little in- 
j formation, so far as his interest was concerned, and I was dutiful in that as in anything 
j else. 

I Question. You think you can read writing if it is very x^lain? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Can you write yourself? 
Answer. I can write a common letter. 
Quesiion. An ordinary letter? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was the white and colored vote in your county? 

Answer. In the first election I think I beat the man Avho ran against me some seven 
or eight hundred votes ; I got the highest votes in that county except for sheriff and 
tax collector and receiver. 

Question. How many votes did you get ? 

Answer. I am not able to tell ; I know I got the colored votes. 

Question. How many white men do you suppose voted for you in that county ? 

Answer. I am not able to say ; I do not believe there were more than two or three. 

Question. What were your managers ? 

Answer. Three whites and two colored. 

Question. And what managers did they arrest? 

Answer. Two colored men and one white man ; they were the republican managers. 
Question. They were arrested upon a warrant ? ^ 
Answer. It seemed like it was a warrant. 
Question. Were you present at the time ? 

Answer. I was not present, but I came there before they got out of jaiL 

Question. Do you know what bail Avas demanded of them ? 

Answer. I thiuk it was §2,000 apiece. 

Quesiion. Why did they not give it ? 
I Answer. They were not able, 
i Question. Did they wish to give it? 

Answer. Some of our party weut around and asked them if they wanted to come out, 
and they said they did ; I believe at last some democratic people of the county stood 
i their bond. 

Quesiion. Their political opponents? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you know then that the constitution of the State of Georgia required 
as a (pialirtcation for a legal voter that he should have i)aid his i)oll-tax for the year 
previous ? 

Answer. It did in one clause, but I believe the legislature had i>ower to suspend the 
i tax for a certain time. 

1 Question. Did you believe the legislature had x)ower by law to alter the qualifications 
for voting required by the constitiition ? 
Answer. Of course,'if they had power to suspend the tax they had the right. 
Quesiion. I ask you Candidly for your reasons; that is your opinion about it ? 
Ansiver. That is my opinion. 

Question. That the legislature had a right to alter the qualifications of an elector? ^ 
Answer. Yes, sir, in that way. I voted for the bill myself with that understanding. 
Question. With the understanding that you had the power? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you go on the election ground that day ? 
Answer. I did not get to town until about half past 12. 
Question. You did not go to the polls that day ? 
Ansicer. I did not. 

Question. You saw nothing of what occurred ? 

Answer. I only saw the people, and heard what they told me ; that they were all 
afraid to go back to town.. 
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Question. How far were you from tlie polls ? 

Answer. About three-quarters of a mile. 

Question. You did uot yourself see what went on there ? 

Ansivcr. I did not see it : hut I know when I arrived on the cars there were parties 
who came right into the car to molest me. 
Question. Did they molest you ? 

Answer. They did not molest me ; they were afraid to do it. I had heen to Augusta 
for a bundle of tickets, and they said, Here he is, boys." 
Question. And your people protected you ? 
Answei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you been molested since ? 

Answer. I have not, but I have had several warnings and threats. 
Question. When you spoke of people loading their guns with coffee and spice, what 
men did you tefer to ? 
Answer. I meant the guns that were bought out of the stores there afterward. 
Question. That the colored men bought ? 

Ansivcr. Yes, sir; they went in afterward and bought guns, and when they would 
run their ramrods down they would seem like they were loaded, and they would take 
out the loads and pick out coffee, buck-shot, &c. 

Question. They found these things in the guns they purchased? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they load them again? 

Answer. Not unless they wanted to go hunting. 

Question. How many were bought by your people on that day ? 

Ansiver. None at all ; they bought them afterward. 

Question. They found them filled with spiee, &c. ? 

Ansiver. I recollect two or three in that condition. 

Question. With coffee, spice, &c. ? 

Answer. With anything they had in the store ; it seemed as if they had loaded them 
with anything they had in the store in a great hurry. 
Question. You said Jerry Long was killed ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was a bill of indictment found by the grand jury in that case? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who was indicted for that? 

Answer. A man by the name of Dudley and a man by the name of Johnson. 

Question. Has more than one been indicted for his murder ? 

Answer. I do not know how many ; I know those two people were indicted. 

Question. When were they indicted ? 

Answer. I think it was some time last year. 

Question. When was Long killed ? 

Ansiver. While we were in the legislature, along in June or July somewhere. 
Question. You were uot at home at that time ? 

Answer. No, sir. The men arrived here, and the governor and I paid their fare to 
town. I took them to the governor myself, and they had an interview with him. 
Question. That was in 1870 ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. General Terry was here at that time ? 
Answer. Yes, sir.. 

Question. Who gave you information to come back here and bring all the witnesses 
you could get ? 

Answer. I understood that there was a committee here, and I got notice from some of 
my friends around here. I wanted to do what I could for my i)eoj)lc, as a down-trodden 
people, men who Avant to do right. They are men who do uot wish to do any harm, 
and never have done any harm. 

Question. The word to you was to come here and bring all the witnesses you could 
get? . 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many did you bring ? 

Ansiver. I did uot bring any one, because they were afraid to come. 
Question. You came yourself ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. How many of your people do you suppose have been whipped in your 
county by the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. 1 could not exactly estimate ; but it has got to be a common thing in the 
county of Hancock, please your honor, to hear a man say, "They rode around my 
house last night, and they played the mischief there; my wife was molested; my 
daughter was badly treated, and they played the wild generally with my family." 
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Qucstimi. As I understood you, the inference was that these guns were loaded to he 
used on the day of eleetion ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And they did not take out the loads hefore they sold them ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. You do not know when these guns w^ere loaded ? 4 
Answer. I helieve so ; some of them were bought a few days afterward. The people 
saw the necessity of arming themselves, and they bought them. 
Question. How do you know when they were loaded ? 

Anstver. I do not know ; that is my opinion, and it is the opinion of evpry colored 
man in the county. 

Question. Did you see any man load them ? ^ 
Answer. No, sir, but I can fetch men here who did see them load them. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. You speak from information that you believe to be reliable ? 
A7iswei\ Yes, sir, men of truth, perfectly reliable men ; but they are afeared to come 
here. 

Question. Do you think if witnesses were to come here and testify what they knew 
of the Ku-Klux operations, giving names and places, they would be safe at home if it 
was known there. 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. Is that the feeling of the i^eople ? 

Answer. Y'es, sir, and 1 have the same feeling myself now right here. 



AxLiSJS'TA, Georgia, November 2, 1871. 
WILLmi F. WRIGHT sworn and examined. 

The Chairman. This witness having been called at your instance, Mr. Bajwd, yon 
will therefore commence his examination. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Yon are a judge of what court and of what district ? 

Answer. Of the suiter i or court of the Tallajjoosa circuit. They are called circuits in 
this State instead of districts. 

Question. What counties are embraced within your jurisdiction ? 

Answer. Douglass, Cam]>bell, Carroll, Coweta, Heard, Troup, Meriwether, and Fay- 
ette. 

Question. How long have you occupied this position ? 
Answer. Since the 6th day of ilarch last. 

Question. You were appointed to this office by Governor Bullock ? 
Answer. I was. 

Question. There has been a witness examined before this committee — a colored man 
named Columbus Jeter, and also his wife— respecting a very aggravated outrage com- 
mitted i\Y>on him by a band of disguised men some time in the course of the present 
year. He has stated that the examination of the parties charged was had before you. 
I will ask you to state to this committee whether you remember that ease ; and if so, 
what occurred in the course of the examination. 

Answer. I was appointed on the 6th day of March last. I was holding the spring 
term of the superior court of Campbell County, and while at that court I received a 
letter from Governor Bullock inclosing the affidavit of Columbus Jeter and his wife, 
stating that they had been taken out, or, rather, seized upon, by parties in disguise, 
and that Jeter had been badly abused and shot, and that other violence had been done 
to him, and that indignities had been offered to his wife ; that he had applied to the 
civil authorities there, and they had refused to grant him a warrant. The governor 
asked me to charge the grand jury of Douglass County, in which the crime was alleged 
to have been committed, especially as to that offense. I wrote to Governor Bullock im- 
mediately that there had been no jury drawn on account of its being a new county made 
by the legislature, and that there would be no court there ; but that if he would send to 
me I would issu'e a warrant and have the parties brought before me, and that I would 
have an investigation of the affair ; that I knew that the people of the county were 
opposed to such things, and that I was, and would lend all the power of ix.y office to 
suppress them and put them down. He sent Jeter before me, and he made an affidavit, 
and I issued a warrant and placed it in the hands of the sheriff; and, though the crime 
was committed in the county of Douglass, I had them brought before me at the Camp- 
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bell court, and then I took bonds for them to appear before me the next Monday at 
Newnan, the place of my residence, and they Tvere brought before me. However, in. 
the mean time I wrote Governor Bullock to send Attorney General Farrow down to 
prosecute the case, and I also suggested to him to employ Mr. Douglass, an efficient 
young lawyer of my town, to assist Attorney General Farrow, in order to have a fair 
investigation. Jeter came before me, and I ascertained from his testimony that lie had 
been taken out by some parties ; that he had been badly abused ; and that he had been 
shot. The parties whom he caused to be arrested were before me ; their names I do 
not now remember. 

Question. How many were there ? 

Ansicer. I think there were four ; Doctor McClarty was one, and a man by the name 
of Morris was another. Attorney General Farrow introduced Jeter and his wife, and 
they testified as to the facts and as to the parties, aud they identified Doctor McClarty 
as one of the parties. The attorney general, after having received the testimony of 
Jeter and his wife, closed the case before me. These other parties then offered their 
witnesses. It was agreed that under our statute they should all be put upon their 
trial together, and in Georgia they are allowed to give evidence for each other. They 
were introduced for each other. Well, without repeating their testimony, uuless you 
desire me to do it, I will say that I decided I could not hold them, because they had 
Xoroven an alihi. Doctor McClarty i) roved that he had come from what is called in this 
country a log-rolling, happened to'pass by there, aud that a gentleuum, whose name I 
do not remember, fell iu company with him, aud went to his house, and they had their 
suppers. The neighbor who had been to the log-rolling lay down upon a couch and 
went to sleep. Doctor McClarty testified that ho read awhile, and then retired, and 
about the time he got soundly asleep, Mr. Freeman, a neighbor living within about a 
mile or a mile and a half of there, hallooed at his gate. McClarty was a practising phy- 
sician, and responded to the call, coming out in his night-clothes. Mr. Freeman testi- 
fied that as he got over the fence he heard guns fired in the direction of Jeter^s house, 
aud heard screaming, and that Doctor McClarty came to the door immediately in his 
night-clothes, and went with him and staid with his child for two hours. Jeter might 
have identified them by name, or might have given it as his opinion that all those x>er- 
sons were there. Those persons each accounted for the others iu a very natural way, 
to my mind. One accounted for himself in this way : He said that a neighbor had 
called at his house as he returned from the log-rolling, for the purpose of dunning him 
for some money, and staid with him during the night. There w^as but one room in the 
cabin, and w^hen they heard the screaming at night the wife of one of the parties 
accused called his attention to it, and he got up ; aud this other party heard the same 
noise. I do not remember distinctly thc/balance of the testimony now. 

Question. It was the same in character ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. After the case was closed, Mr. Attorney General Farrow and Mr. 
Douglass, who assisted him, proposed to submit it to the decision of the court without 
an argument. I decided that their whereabouts had been fully accounted for, and that 
upon the evidence I could not bind them over, admitting at the same time that vio- 
lence had been done by some one because it had been clenrly proven, and I could see 
formj^self that it had been done ; that some persons had abused Jeter, and had certainly 
shot him. That Avhicli was done to his wife I knew nothing about; it was said that 
they exposed her person, and did some acts of violence to her, perhaps caught her by 
the hair ; but those persons were not sufificiently identified before me so that I could 
bind them over. ^ 

Question. The evidence convinced you that there had been a mistake as to their 
identity ? 

Answer. That was so ; there was no doubt about the violence having been com- 
mitted. 

Question. And you were compelled to discharge those persons at that time ? 
Answer. O, yes, sir, under my oath. 

Question. The attorney general was present all the time, as was his assistant? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they concur with you ? 

Answer. After I had delivered my decision, and we had walked over to the hotel, the 
attorney general said he did not see that I could have done otherwise. 

Question. Did you make any remark to Jeter at that time, iu connection with his 
wound, after you had discharged those parties from custody; did you make any 
remark f o Jeter about his wound, or how he got hurt f 

Answer. I do not remember to have spoken to him at all ; I do not think I did, from 
the fact that it was about sundown wheu I discharged the parties. 

Question. Did you say to him in these words, or the substance of them, that he must 
have hurt his shoulder going up the chimney ? 

Answer. I know I never used sueh words, from the fact that I believed he was really 
shot. I could not in reason have used those words. 

Question. 1 make this statement to you because Jeter testified before this committee 
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that you did malie a remark to liim, after you had made the order discharging those 
liartics, that you felt sorry for him, or somethiug of that sort, but that ]ie must have 
hurt his shoulder going the chimney. 
^ Answer. No, sir; I never made any such remark, from the fact that I believed all 
the while that Jeter had been abused, and that ho had been actually shot. The only 
difficulty about it with me was identifying the i)arties. I was anxious to i^et hold of 
them, and if I knew where they were, I would to-day issue a warrant for their an-est. 

Question. After that time did Jeter come before you, or make any attempt .to have 
other persons arrested ? 

Answer. No, sir; he did not. I was walking the street some few days after that, 
and some colored ma-n bowed very politely to me, and seemed very glad to see me. 
' He came up and I saw it was Jeter. 

Question. Where was that ; here? 

Answei'. Yes, sir ; about two weeks afterward. At the time I delivered my opinion 
I gave a reason for Jeter's conduct. I was conversing this morning with an attorney 
who was present, and he said I gave a reason for his conduct, and gave an excuse for 
his having mistaken the parties ; that he had had a difficulty witli one of the parties, 
and it was very natural for him to conclude that it was done for a motive, and that 
he therefore really thought and believed those were the parties; that he might have 
been mistaken, and that as they had i^roven an alihi, it was, to my mind, most likely 
that he was mist'aken. While I did not attribute perjury to Jeter, and thought he 
believed in good faith they were the parties, having had a difficulty with one of them, 
he could not ascribe any motive for the assault except on account of that difficulty. 
The party he had a difficulty with, I remember distinctly, proved that he was fourteen 
miles from there that liight with a school-teacher ; that they slept together that night. 
» He was a minister of the Gosi»el who so testified. The landlord or proprietor of the 
' house where the minister boarded also testified that they went to bed at about 10 
! o'clock, and were awakened the next morning. This teacher and minister testified 
'• that they went off together about 10 o'clock, and after conversing for some time they 
! slept together all night. That was the one with whom Jeter had had the previous 
1 personal difficulty ; that alibi was clearly established. I remarked in my decision that 
• he might have procured this thing to be done, but that there was no evidence of it at 
all. 

Question. Did you subsequently charge the grand jury upon the subject of this out- 
! rage ? 

Ansiver. I held a court there about three weeks ago, and I charged them against 
lav.'less bodies, against crimes generally. I gave them as severe a charge as I ever 
gave a grand jury in my life. 

Question. Did you especially refer to this class of cases? 

Answe7\ I referred especially to lawless bodies, and called attention to these cases. 
I did not call attention to this partictilar case, from the fact that one or two of these 
persons resided in the county of Paulding, beyond my jurisdiction. At one time I was 
about to dismiss the case, when it was testified that the crime had been committed in 
Paukling, because it was out of my jurisdiction. But the counsel waived the question 
of jurisdiction, and afterward it was proved that it was committed in the county of 
Douglass. 

Question. I understood you to say that the governor was particularly requested by 
you to send tlu^ attorney general down there and to employ efficient counsel for the 
purpose of having justice (lone this colored man for the wroug ho|had suffered ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the attorney general and the counsel so employed concurred in tlie 
justice of your decision in the ease, and that you yourself are satisfied as a judge that 
although the man had been cruelly used, he was mistaken as to the identity of the 
party ? 

Answer. As I said, after the case had been concluded, the attorney general walked 
with me to the hotel, and told me that I could not have done otherwise ; he expressed 
himself perfectly satisfied with uiy decision. I told him I was anxious, and I am now, 
to get liold of them, or any other body of men who violate the law, especially those 
styled Ku-Klux ; I would like to get hold of them, and I would punish them to the ex- 
tent of the law. 

Question. Is the sentiment of the people of your district, and of the inhabitants gen- 
erally, hostile to such lawlessness as has occurred in the cases of Jeter and others? 

Answer. It is, so far as I can ascertain public sentiment ; and I insist that I have 
a good opportunity to do so. There have been many cases tried before me, of colored 
peoi)le, since I have been upon the bench. I will state that seven-tenths of the crime 
— and it is remarkable, too, and I have so said when I have passed sentence upon 
colored men for crime — either resulted from their ignorance of law, or from their want 
of moral training, or perhaps from their recently having emerged from a state of bond- 
age, and not understanding their obligations ; perhaps their want of education. I do 
not know to what to attribute it, but it seemed to me it was to be regretted. On my 
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dockets it will he seen that seven-tenths of the crimes are confined to them. Many 
homicides and assaults with intent to mnrder have been committed by them against 
one another, springing out of their various transactions. A very frequent cause of 
disturbance between them is their domestic relations, the relations "they sustain to each 
other. I would say that their condi\ct is to be excused on account of their having been 
raised in a state of bondage and ignorance. 

Question. Have you, in your personal experience, lately known any cases of these 
lawless practices by these colored men upon each other ; have you lately had any 
instance of that kind brought to your knowledge ? 

Answer, Well, two or three night ago — and I do not attribute it to any wrong desire ; 
it might have sprung up from an idea that it was right to do it — I met some six or 
eight, perhapsa dozen — I do not remember how many now — colored men, as I was going 
to the depot, who had another one tied with a rope around his neck, and his arms tied 
behind him. I walked up to where they were ; one or two white men were i)resent, 
who had heard the hue and cry after him. They said, " Here's the judge ; now let's 
try him." I ascertained that they had a negro man tied, and that they accused him 
of having stolen the rations of another laborer on the railroad, two or three miles from 
town, and that he had stolen the coat of another. They had pursued him to town, had 
captured him, and had him tied, and were going to take him to the woods and whip 
him. He remarked to me that they said they were goiug to do what they wanted to 
do, and afterward throw him in the creek. For a minute or so, knoA^ ing their nature, 
I did not think but what it was a joke. But upon reflection' I told them that they 
had no right without warrant or authority to so take him ; that they had no right to 
take the law into their own hands. It occurred to me then, without thinking that it 
would ever occur to me again, "This is what is called Ku-Kluxism." And I made tliis 
remark to them : " You are every one Ku-Klux ; you will get into difficulty ; you must 
turn him loose ; it is my business to attend to such things as this ; there are officers in 
town, and you can get a warrant.'^ I called the man up to me and said that I would 
release him ; and I took my knife and cut the cords with which he was bound. The mar- 
shal and the sheriff happened to come by, and I said, " Here are the sheriff and the 
marshal ; but as it is not a felony you have no right to arrest him without warrant or 
authority ; you go before a magistra>te and get a warrant ; I cannot issue it now for I am 
going off 'j but this is a country of law and order, and you must remember it; you will 
every one get into difficulty if you persist in this thing." I said this to them: " If this 
thing had occurred ; if white men had taken one of your race out and tied him, and were 
carrying him to the woods, it would be called Ku-Kluxism ; you are doing the same thing 
and you are likewise guilty of Ku-Kluxism. If you don't want to be obnoxious to that 
charge, you must release him." And I released him myself. One of them went up to 
the marshal and .brought him down, but the marshal said that as it occurred outside 
of the corporate limits he had no warrant. I then instructed them how to get a warrant ; 
I informed them, more in jest than otherwise, though I intended to impress them with 
it, that I did not think they had any idea of being Ku-Klux, but the cfi^ect of their acta 
was what was called in many instances Ku-Kluxism. 

Question. What time in the night was that ? 

Answer. About 8 or 9 o'clock at night. 

Question. They were going to take him to the woods and whip him ? 
Answer. He told me so himself. 

Question. What did he say they were going to do with him ? 

Answer. He said thnt they said after they got through with him they were going to 
throw him into the creek. 

Question. That they wer^ going to kill him ? 

Ansxcer. Further than that this deponent saith not ; I do not know. 
Question, Have you had in your court civil suits in which white and black men were 
parties ? 

Ansice)\ I do not remember a civil suit between a white man and a colored man before 
me ; I do not now remember any. 

Question. Have you had any question of damages or any question growing out of 
contracts ? 

Answer. I do not now remember any case. 

Question. Have you had any criminal suits brought before you of white men who 
had injured colored men ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you had any in which conviction resulted 1 

Answer. I do not remember now that there has been any white man indicted before 
mo for injury inflicted upon a colored man. The first case of an assault with attempt 
to murder which I had before me, and that at the first court I attempted to hold, was 
\yhere a colored man had inflicted a dangerous and serious injury, and it was thought 
at one time a fatal stab, upon a white man. The white man had him indicted for 
assault aud attemi)t to murder ; but it was proven that the white man had first as- 
saulted the black man with a stake with which he had been surveying his land for 
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ditches. I charged tlie jury tliat if the party was to be convicted of au assault with 
attempt to murder, it must have been under such circumstances as, had death resulted, 
it would have been murder. If this had been done without time to reflect, and death 
had ensued, it would not have been murder, and therefore they could not convict him. 
The jury acquitted him. I remember I had a letter which was written to Governor 
Bullock by a prominent republican saying that I had charged the jury very fiiirly, 
and the colored man had full justice done him, as I took a great deal of pains to tell 
the jury that they should not regard his previous condition of servitude, or his race, or 
his color ; that he ought to have been acquitted, for it was in self-defense. 

Question, You believe that in that way colored men are safe before the law in person 
and in property ? 

Answer. Weil, sir, a man in my court will have a fair and impartial trial, and the 
sentiment of the country is in favor of it. I can give an instance : A white man was 
found dead within the corporate limits of ray town ; his name was Medaris. A couple 
of colored men by the names of Ector and Stevens had been seen to go into a piece of 
woods with him on a Saturday, about 8 or 9 o'clock. A couple of little colored girls 
who were wandering in the swamp heard a voice saying, " Let me up, and I will pay 
you." They then heard a voice' reply, " Well, you might have done that at first," with 
au oath. They then went up to the house, and soon after Ector and Stevens were seen 
coming up. They said that a man was seen running from that direction with a double- 
barreled shot-gun upon his shoulder, and they called for water, and then went away. 
The next morning those parties admitted that they had gambled there with this white 
man, that they had won his watch, and that he had given it up to them, and that, they 
had gone away in one direction and he in another. He was found within fifty yards 
of the place dead, without any breaking of the skin. The doctor testified that it 
might have been done with a double-barreled gun or any round instrument like a 
stick ; his neck was unjointed. These men were taken up, and all this proof was 
made against them ; they were both acquitted. The colored people gathered in quite a 
crowd at the court, and it was remarked that it need no longer be said they could not 
get justice. I will stat® this much, that perhaps within my circuit there has been 
more pains taken to see that they should have a fair trial than probably in any other 
circuit. I can only speak for my circuit. While I was at the bar I defended a great 
many of them, sometimes with fees, sometimes without fee. 

Question. Before you were upon the bench you practiced law over this same circuit ? 

Aimcer. Yes, sir. 

Question. For how long ? 

Answer. Eor fifteen years. 

Question. I will, therefore, ask you whether your experience was extensive before 
you went upon the bench ? 

Answer. O, feSj sir. Since freedom came out, to use the language of the colored 
people, I have defended a great many of them. I think this is about it, that the 
sympathies of the people wore with them. I have seen them arrested and arraigned 
for crime when public opinion seemed to be almost intolerable against them ; but by 
proper management and an exhibition of the facts of the case, I have seen it entirely 
changed. 

Question. You say that while you were practicing at the bar you frequently acted 
as counsel for defending colored men ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; as frequently, perhaps, or more so, than any other attorney. 

Question. During that period did fou find that you would acquit a colored man as 
easily as a white man, in the general course of your practice ? 

Anstver. It became a common remark that it seemed that juries perhaps leaned 
toward them. It is my experience that there were very few convictions of culored 
men. 

. Question. Who is the solicitor general of the circuit where Jeter was hurt ? 
Ansivo'. William A. Adams; he is in this city. 
Question. How was he appointed ? 
Ansiver. By Governor Bullock. 
Question, lie is now the solicitor general ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. And was at that time? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Superintending the preparation of business for the grand jury ? 
Ansiver. He did not then, because his health was bad, and I api)oiuted a solicitor 
general _2)ro tern at the Douglass superior court. 
Question, He resides in that circuit still ? 

Answei'. He resides in the county of Meriwether, not in the county of Douglass. 
By the Chairman : 

Question, It is proper that I should say to you that my recollection of Jeter's testi- 
mony does not correspond with that of Senator Bayard, But I will not make a point 
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on that. Did not both Jeter and his wife identify those x^ersons as people they were 
well acquainted with ? 

Ansiver. According to my recollection^ Jeter's wife did not identify them more than 
as to their appearance and voice. Jeter stated that, so far as Doctor McClarty was 
concerned, he looked up under his mask and saw his face ; and he made use of about 
this expression, that *4t was Doctor McClarty, 'fore God it was ; I knew hiin." 

Question). Was it not very singular that both of those people should be mistaken in 
all those cases ? 

Ansivei\ Well, it was a matter of oflScial judgment and opinion with me, acting 
under oath. From all the circumstances, I thought it likely that they couhl be mis- 
taken, as they testified they were very greatly frightened, and the parties were dis- 
guised. It was more probable that those witnesses who had no interest in the case, 
and who proved the alibi for these parties, were correct, than it was that Jeter and 
his wife might have been correct. 

Question. Is it not a pait of the history of this Ku-Klux organization that proving 
alibis is one of their schemes to get clear ; is not that the history of the order ? 

Answer. This is the only case that has come before me ; I know of no case having 
been tried. I can only si)eak as I would speak of any other thing transpiring in the 
country. I think, as a general rule, from what I can learn, that it has frequently been 
the case that persons have been accused of participating in this lawlessness Avho had 
proA^ed alibis. 

Question. Exactly ; it has been so in North Calolina, South Carolina, and everywhere 
through the South, has it not? 

Answer. Well, sir, I am not familiar with Ku-Kluxism in North Carolina or South 
Carolina. 

Question. You have not taken pains to mforni yourself? 

Answtt. I have not, because it does not exist in my country. I think there is lawless- 
ness in my country, and men very frequently have taken the law into their own hands, 
without being connected with such an organization. 

Question. You say that such an organization docs not exist there ? 

Answer. 1 do not believe it does, from all the information I can get. 

Question. What is the information upon which you predicate that opinion? 

Ansiver. It is because, in my judgment, knowing the sentiment of the people to be 
opposed to it, that if there was such an organization, we would see the elfect of their 
conduct. With the exception of one case, the lawlessness that has been perpetrated 
in our county has been accounted for, and it is not connected with any organized body 
of Ku-Klux. 

Question. You have heard of no negroes being taken out and whipped, and no white 
man being whipped, and no Ku-Klux letters being sent, and nothing of tliat kind ? 

Answer. 0, yes; two or three years ago I think I saw copies of sucli letters pub- 
lished in the papers here. Those things are frequent in this country ; pictures of coffins 
and mysterious words were to be seen. Eut what they meant, whether they were 
serious or indicated anything, I could not tell. I have had no knowledge of any such 
organization. It was thought to be the result of mischievous boys. There might have 
been Ku-Klux organizations, but my judgment is that I had as good an opportunity of 
knpwing as any one not connected with it. There miglit have been secret organiza- 
tions, but I do not think it likely, from the fact that if there was such a secret organi- 
zation, the effect of their action never was made public, because all the crime of the 
country has been accounted for otherwise. 

Question. With what political party have you been acting? 

Answer. Originally I was an old line whig; I was a Bell and Everett elector for this 
State ; I was opposed to secession ; never believed it was an American remedy ; do not 
think so to-day, and n(?ver looked upon it as anything but a revolutionary and not a 
constitutional right. When the State seceded I was with my State. I was first loyal 
•:o the General Government, next loyal to the confederate government. When the 
vvave of rebellion subsided, my loyalty to tlie Government under which I live is on this 
idea : that it is the duty of the citizen to render obedience to the Government. I am 
now united, with the democratic partj^ ; I am so classed, trusting that I am a conserv- 
ative man in my sentiments, believing that the people of the North and the South 
never intended to change the theory of this Government, and not believing that the 
northern men mean to change it to-day. 

Question, From all of which I am to understand that you are acting with the demo- 
cratic party ? 

Answer. Of course ; I was the democratic candidate for Congress last fall in the dis- 
trict in which I live. 

Question. Against Mr. Bigby ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And being a democrat, and prominent in the democratic party, you think 
if there was such an organization you would be likely to have known it ? 
Ansiver. I said nothing about prominence in the democratic party. 
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Qiicf^tion. Is not a man who was a candidate for Congress a prominent man in liig 
party ? * 

Ansivei'. That is a matter of opinion. I say this : 1 am a man who mixes a great deal 
with people of all classes, and I am a cofidential man with my friends. If anybody 
wanted to do anything of that sort, as I am a practicing attorney, they might some- 
times retain me. The opportunities I have of knowing honestly convince me that 
there is no such organization in my conntry. 

Question, You think if there had been such an organization they would have let you 
know it? 

Answer. I think so ; not because they would have expected me to take part in it, but 
simply because if there was such an organization somebody would have perhaps men- 
tioned it to me, as they would have mentioned the Union League if I had not been a 
member, or something of that sort, with a view to get me to join it, probably. 

Question. Did anybody ever suggest to you that he would like to have you join some 
organization of that kind ? 

Answer. No one ever did anything of that sort. There was a suggestion made to me 
once that a certain colored man who was obnoxious should be put out of the way. I 
stated that the i)arty who did it would be guilty of crime. 

Qnesilon. Who was the negro ? 

Answer. I do not know that I am bound to give the name ; it was a secret intimation. 
Question. Who was the party who spoke to you about it ? 

Answer. He was not a Ku-Klux. I do not know that I am bound to give his name. 
It was a mere remark. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

I Question. Was the colored man ever disturbed ? 
I Answer. No, sir. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. You have said that these Ku-Klux acts have been disapproved by the peo 
pie. Look at this copy of the Daily Constitution, of this city, of October 25, 1S71, and 
read a couple of articles that are there, and see if they exi)ress the opinions generally 
of people of the democratic party in this State. 
[The articles are as follows : 
Ku-Klitxism. — That there have been acts of violence in the Southern States, the 
southern people have never attempted to deny, but, admitting the fact, dsserted truly 
I that there were acts of violence throughout the North also. Crime always exists to a 
greater extent after the conclusion of war, which has given rein to the passions, and 
demoralize* the people ; but we have always maintained that crime w^as not more 
prevalent at the South than at the North, and actital statistics will prove it. The peo- 
ple of the South generally believe that no Ku-Klux organization existed, showing that, 
if it did exist, it was confined to a very limited numbei-? There seems to be evidence 
that some such organization has existed, but the acts charged to it have been enormously 
J exaggerated in number and violence. No people condemn violence more heartily than 
[ the people of the South, and none are more determined to maintain order than tliey, as 
the Constitution has again and again asserted. It is not against efforts to ferret out 
violators of law that we protest, but it is against the unconstitutional interference of 
the General Government with the newly domestic concerns of States. We protest 
against the ignoriug of the rights of States by the appointment of congressional com- 
mittees to investigate matters over whioh the States have sole control. Against tliis 
destruction of States and centralizing of i^ower in the Federal Government we shall con- 
tinue to protest so long as we have the form of republican institutions." 

''Useless the eirst and martml law.^ — But for the adage that ' Truth is stranger 
than fiction,' everything about this Ku-Klux business would be incredible. 

'' In the first place, the Ku-Klux bill is styled 'An act to enforce the i>rovisions of the 
fourteenth amendment of the Constitution of the United States,' &c. 

"The provision of the fourteenth amendment which is attempted to be enforced by 
this bill is the latter clause of the first section, which reads as follows : 

" ' No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of the citizens of the United States ; nor shall any State deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property without due process of law, nor deny to any person within 
it^ jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.' 

" It is hard to realize that a President of the United Statel would dare to issue such 
a i)roclamation as he did on the 17th of this month. 

" It is almost incredible that he would have the barefacedness to issue such a procla- 
mation, filled as it is with'patent falsehood and uttered with malice; for how otherwise 
! could he have the boldness to declare, in the face of the civilized world, that a rebellion 
actually exists and is rampant in his dominions, so great and powerful as to make it 
j necessary for him to use the Army and Navy of the Government to suppress it; and 
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wiuding up with the followii.'fr remarkable paragraph, A\^ich he will hand down to his 
successors in the empire as the proper /om?tZa for destroying all opposition to despotic 
power : ^ 

"^Now, therefore, % Ulysses S. Grant, President of the United States of,Ani(^rica, by « 
virtue of the authority vested in me l>y the Constitution of the United States and the 
aot of Congress aforesaid, do hereby declare that, in niy judgment, the public safety 
especially requires that the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus be suspended, to the 
end that such rebellion may be overthrown, and do hereby suspend the privilege of the 
writ oi habeas corpus within the counties of Spartanbiargb, York, Marion, Chester, Lau- 
rens, Newberry, Fairfield, Lancaster, and Chesterfield, in said State of South Coroliua, 
in respect to all persons arrested by the marshal of the United States for the said district 
of South Carolina, or by any of his deputies, or by any military officer of the United 
States, or by any soldier or citizen acting under the orders of said marshal, deputy, or 
such military officer, within any one of said counties, charged with any violation of 
the acts of Congress aforesaid, during the continuance of such rebellion.' 

" But the most incredible of all is that an Anglo-Saxon, liberty-loving race should 
regard with apparent indifference the issuance of such a proclamation in a time of 
profound peace, when, in the ^ood old days, it would have aroused the wildest indignation 
throughout the laud. There is scarcely a crowned head in Europe who, under similar 
circumstances, would have dared to issue it. But the deed is done. Will the people 
of the Northern States never realize the dangers of that political dogma, *Wo must 
have a strong government ? ' 

" Washington and Jefferson sleep quietly in their graves. But we fain hope that 
their memories are not yet buried, but live in the hearts of the American people. Still 
shall we cling to our faith in republican institutions, though unscrupulous hands are 
cutting away the very pillars of the temple. It is not against the putting down of 
Ku-Kluxism that we raise a voice. The southern people have the will and power to 
put down all violence and punish all law-breakers. It is the riding over States and 
rights once sacred as liberty itself Mahomet imagined he saw an angel in the seventh 
heaven having seventy thousand heads, and every head seventy thousand tongues, 
and every tongue seventy thousand voices, and every voice capable of speaking as 
loud as seventy thousand thunders. Would that the angel of freedom could invoke 
such power and wake the echoes of the laud, rousing the i^eople to a realization of the 
yawning gulf into which a military despotism is about to hurl them."] 

Answer. I think they are the sentiments of the man who penned them ; that is all I 
think about it. There are some opinions there to which anybody would subscribe ; 
that is, that the South desires to put down lawlessness and to have law and order reign. 
As to the indignation that at former times would have been created, it is quite likely 
it would have been the case ; but the reason ceasing, the law ceases. 

Question. You think that tone of censure is about the feeling of the community, so 
far as you know ! 

Answer. I do not think so, for I think, from the conversations I have had with our 
citizens, and from the j^olitical sentiments I myself entertain, it does not speak the* 
tone of the community. 

Question. In what respect ? 

Answer. I do not think that the people contemplate that if General Grant were to 
issue his proclamation, even in regard to Georgia or other States south, they would do 
anything but quietly submit to it. They might in'otest against it, but they would say 
' nothing more. 

Question. I had reference to the expressions there of disapproval of Ku-Klux in both 
articles ; is that about the feeling of disapprobation that the peoi^le entertain ? 
Anstv&r. Disapproval of their acts aud of the result? 
Question. Yes. 

Answei'. I believe, as religiously as I ever believed anything in my life, that, with 
the exception of lawless men that can be found in all countries, who would perhaps 
act for purposes of private revenge, men not confined to either political party, this 
country is as free of it as any other country circumstanced as this is, and that there is 
no such thing as a political organization known as the Ku-Klux Klau. I believe that 
as religiously as I ever believed anything in my life. I believe, also, that seven- 
tenths — I will go further aud say nine-tenths — of the people of this country are opposed 
to it. Taking into consideration the recent war between the two sections, and the bit- 
terness engendered by it, I believe that if the spirit aud the temper of the times could 
pass away there would be nothing of it at all, aud the feuds of our sires would be for- 
gotten by their sons. 

Question. That is all very well. Now, with reference to your solicitor-general, Mr. 
Adams, what is his politics ? 

Answer. He was appointed, as I understood, as a democrat, by Governor Bullock; he 
is a man regarded as having hardly any i^olitics at all. 

Question. Then, as I understand, Governor Bullock in his appointments has not con- 
fined them to those of his own party f 
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Answer. He appointed me with the full knowledge that I was a democrat, and so 
stated to me. 

Question. Now, with this feeling of nine-tenths of your people against Ku-Klux 
violence and outrage, is it not strange that men are taken out of their heds, wTiite men 
and hlack men, and women and children also, and scourged and heaten most cruelly, 
not only in one county, but in a great many counties of this State^ and in a great many 
instances, and, with perhaps one or two exceptions, not one has ever been brought to 
justice? 

Answei\ Well, sir, I do not know of the existence of any such case within my joer- 
sonal knowledge. 

Question I asked you if it was not strange that such a state of things should exist. 

Ansivcr. If you want my opinion upon a supposed state of facts, I can give it to 3?o «. 
I do not think it is strange if we consider it as the natural consequence of the war. It 
is wrong, and should be suppressed by every good citizen, and, in my judgment, those 
^yho do tliese things are those who are not interested in the peace of society, ,but arc 
generally desperadoes, not responsible to any political party, generally bad members of 
society ; and if they do it at all, they evade the law by doing it under cover of night, 
and it does not meet with the approval of anybody. In my judgment, the instances are 
not as numerous as reported. Rumor has a thousand tongues, and nine hundred and 
nine-nine of them are said to be false. 

Question. Well, if such a state of things exists as you have mentioned, and the courts of 
the country are powerless to punish i)ersons for committing those offenses, as they seem 
to have been in the cases of Jeter and others, is it not time that somebody interposed 
to protect the people ? 

Answer. The courts of the couutrj'- are not powerless. If you will bring the parties 
before them and identify them with i:)roof sufhcient to convict, they will be convicted. 

Question. Undoubtedly. 

Answer. And the courts of the country are as efficient as any other means, or any 
other tribunal, or any other arrangement would be for the purpose of punishing these 
offenders. 

Question. Do you believe that if two or three white radicals were to organize a com- 
pany of twenty-five or thirty negroes and go about whipping white democrats and their 
wives, it would bo one week before they would be hunted down and exterminated? 

Answer. I do not believe it would be one day, if they could be overtaken. 

Question. Exactly. Do you think they would be overtaken ? 

Ansiver. l^et me xinderstand your question, and then I will answer it. I do believe 
that if they could bo overtaken in one day. and they would be overtaken, they would 
be sure to be brought before the courts of the country, thongh some desperadoes might 
propose to retaliate upon them with violence. I say again, on the other hand, that no 
such body has ever dared, in this country, since the w^ar^ to go about publicly and do 
such a thing as that, or even privately, with the knowledge of the authorities of this 
country, within my experience and observation and practice. 

Question. I do not speak of their going around publicly but clandestinely. Can you 
understand why it is that companies of democrats, led by democrats, can go through 
the community scourging republicans, black and white, and their wives and their 
children, and, with the exceptions that I have spoken of, there has not been a single 
instance, that we can learn, where one of them has been brought to trial and sen- 
tenced ? 

Ansiver. Certainly I cannot, for I have no evidence that tinj such thing has occurred 
as a company of democrats doing any such thing ; I have no evidence of any such thing ; 
I know of no such case. 

Question. You have seen within the last two or three days a notice in the papers of 
a riot in California against the Chinese, and that the grand jury was convened, and 
the rioters were at once indicted and arrested ? 

Ansiver. I saw that. 

Question. Has there been any such effort in Georgia, to your knowledge, to bring 
these offenders to trial ? 

Ansiver. Not a single warrant have I known to. be refused to any one who macje appli- 
cation for it, nor have I known a single grand jury to refuse to bring iu an indictment 
in a case where they had the evidence. 

Question. You say that in the case of Jeter a great and cruel outrage was perpe- 
trated upon him and his wife ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He lived there, surrounded by neighbors ? 
Auswei'. Yes, sir. 

Question. He was taken off quite a distance and cruelly shot, and men heard the guns 
fired ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Why was not the hue and cry raised to pursue the offenders ? 

Answer, The reason given upon the trial was, that the people were frequently hunt- 
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ing and jSring guns at night, and they did not know what had happened. It was in a 
sparsely settled country ; our country is not a densely settled country. The reason 
why I cannot tell ; but it seems to me Jeter had the courts open to him, and I told 
him, ancl so stated to every one connected with it, that I wasreadj^ and anxious at all 
times to issue a warrant ; and that if the parties could he convicted, I would sentence 
them to the last day in the penitentiary. 

Question. I understood you to say in your testimony that a witness came before you 
and said he heard a gun hred, and then he heard screams. 

Answer. He did. 

Question. Is it not perfectly amazing that people hearing such things in the night 
.should not go and see what it meant ? 

Answer. I think not, because he said he was after a physician to visit a sick child. I 
may be mistaken in saying that he heard a gun fired, and the screaming. 
. Question. Is not the difficulty more in the general state of public feeling, in tlie care- 
lessness and indifference of the people to the sufferings of these folks, than in the 
courts ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I cannot tell as to that. I can only say this, that since I have 
had to 9I0 with the administration of justice, I have urged ufion grand juries, and they 
have introduced it in their general presentments, that I called ujion them to ferret out 
crime, and that I would co-operate with them, and that, so far as I am concerned, every 
effort has been made to apprehend offenders. I have said a great deal more in public 
and in private, in my intercourse with men and society, oftieially and privately, than 
I have said here. I have said a great deal that would warrant them in believing that 
1 was strongly opposed to them, as I am. As to the public sentiment, I cannot, upon 
a Supposed state of facts, say that this country would for one moment indulge lawless- 
ness, or permit bodies of armed men to go about for any puq^ose, and interfere with 
anybody. 

By Mr. Lansing : 

Question. Do you believe that the men who inflicted this outrage upon Jeter were 
part of an organized bjiud ? 

Ansiver. 1 do not. From the evidence that was before me I do not, and the circum- 
stances surrounding it. 

Question. The testimony was that they were disguised ? 

Answei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. And they were acting together ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You think three or four were testified to by Jeter ? 
Answei'. Yes, sir. 

Question. The grand jury do not indict unless complaint is made before them ? 
Answer. They can indict by special presentment, but they must have witnesses. 
Question. You do not take cognizance and jurisdiction of cases not brought before you 
by parties ? 

Ans^cer. This case of Jeter is the only case of a court of inquiry that has taken place 
in my circuit, save one, by a judge of the superior court, in fifteen years. These prose- 
cutions are commenced before a justice of the peace ; the parties are arrested and bonds 
given. 

Question. I meant to draw out the common fact that the courts of justice do not take 
jurisdiction of cases, either civil or criminal, that are not brought before them. . 

Answei\ There would be no trials before my court without an indictment by the 
grand jurv. AVitn esses must testify to the facts, and then the grand jury could lind a 
bill. 

Question. If a citizen living in that neighborhood, or if Jeter himself, had hit upon 
the right man or men who actually inflicted this outrage, would he have been assisted 
in a prosecution to the end against them ? 

Ansiver. He would, because I heard but one sentiment, in the county of Douglass 
or the county of Coweta. I trust they will get hold of the right men, and, if these are 
not the right men, that they will search until they can get hold of them. 

Question. On the other hand, would there not have been danger that men thus pur- 
suing the real offenders, if they had arrested them, would themselves have been in 
jeopardy ? 

Answer. I do not think so. It is in a community where there is but little lawless- 
ness ; they are simple people in every sense, and they are quiet. It is mostly a Dutch 
neighborhood. 

By the Cilvirman : 

Question. Was there any talk made about prosecuting Jeter for perjury in his testi- 
mony before you ? 

Answer. I do not recollect now. 

Question. Do you recollect whether, after his trial was over, you spoke to anyone 
of Jeter having injured himself in going up the chimney ? 
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Ansiver. I think not ; I know I did not at all in connection with the case, hecaiTso'I 
remarked that I believed Jeter was shot. I did not see his wounds, but I did not 
think he would come up and swear he was shot if he had not been, and 1 said, in my 
opinion, that ho was an injured mati, thafc I sympathized with him, and would like to 
get hold of the right parties. 

Question. Did you make any jocular remarks to any one as you came away? 

Answer. I might have done so; I sometimes joke, but not any remark oi' that sort; 
I know I never made it to Jeter in connection with the case at- all. I can state this, 
and I state it upon my oath before God, that never did I do any act, or discharge any 
duty, public or private, with a more earnest desire to apiirehend the olfenders and 
make them a public example. 

Qnesilon. Is Haralson County or Polk County iu your district ? ' 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you know anything of the state of things in those counties ? 

Answer. I do not. I have heard of some difficuhies in Haralson County, but I do 
not think I have ever been there but once in my life. 

Question. Have you heard of any difficulties iu Wilkinson County ? 

Answer. I have heard it only as having transpired before this Ku-Klux committee, 
as they call it. 

Question. You never heard it before ? 

Ansiver. No, sir 

Question. Did you ever hear of any difficulties in V/arren County ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have heard of collisions and difficulties in Warren County, and 
that the military had been sent there. The most information I ever had in that way 
was from a colored man here this morning, who told me he was shot in Waixen County. 

Question. Did you ever hear of any difficulties in Greene County ? 

Answer. Not that I know of. 

Question. Did you ever hear of any in Jefferson ? 

Answei\ I think I heard of a difficulty there, something about releasing prisoners 
from jail, or putting them in jail ; probably it transpired in the newspapers at the 
time. 

Question. Did you ever hear of a company of disguised men going there and taking 
prisoners out of jail, killing one, and cutting the ears off of seven others ? 
Answei\ Where was that f 

Question. Did you ever hear of it anywhere in the State ? 

Ansiccr. It strikes mc that was connected with the Jefferson County affair; I am not 
sure. It was a newspajier rumor; I could only know it as others would. 

Question. Did you ever hear of their taking several men off the train at Dearing and 
imtting them to death? 

Answei\ No, sir. 

Question. Did you overhear of the killing of Doctor Ayre ? 
Ansiv(^r. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you hear of the killing of Mr. Adkins ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you hear of the killing of Mr. Ashburn ? 

Ansiver. I did. I was in the city of Columbus the night he was killed ; I was in the 
hotel at the time it was done. 

Question. Do you know anything about it ? 
Answer. Nothing at all. 

Question. At what time of the night was it done ? 

Answer. I was informed that it was done at about 1 o'clock. I was conversing with a 
colored man a half an hour before that, who was waiting upon me, and he was telling 
me of a speech Ashburn made that night; that he knew him when he was an 
overseer, and knew him to be a cruel man. The next morning the waiter who came 
to my room told me that Ashburn was dead. 

Question. Did you ever hear of the shooting of a negro by the name of Turner, who 
had been elected to the legislature, and who was shot by his defeated opponent ? 

A nswer. No, sir ; I do not think I have ; or, if so, I have forgotten it. 

Question, It was in the town of Eatonton, in the county of Putnam. 

Answer. I heard of a negro being killed in Putnam County, near the town of Eaton- 
ton, but I had not heard tliat he was a member of the legislature, and I do not remem- 
ber that I heard who killed him. 

Question. It made very little impression upon you ? 

Ansiver. No, not more than a homicide that would occur in the State of Tennessee, 
or in any other place at a distance. I cannot recollect this instance any more than 
you would, unless your nerves are more easily disturbed than mine. 

Question. Did you ever hear of the killing of a colored man by the name of John 
Wnlthall ? 

Ansiver. Not by name. I can only say this, that, as the newspapers state, homicides 
have been fre(iuent North and South, and I have often thought, as this article says, 
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that they seemed to be more frequent at the North than at the South. But I have 
ittributed that Xo the greater amount of population there, f 

Question. Have yon looked at the census returns that give the number of homicides 
that have been committed in the States ? » 

A7mver, I saw it stated that one hundred and sixteen homicides had been committed 
in the State of Georgia. I thought it a very large number, more than I had ever 
heard of ; it surprised me. I could not imagine any reason for it, unless it was the 
demoralization consequent upon the war. 

Question. Have you looked over the list of homicides reported from the several States f 

Answer. I believe I did. 

Question, Do you say there was an equal number of homicides in the Northern States 
in i^roportion to those in Georgia ? 

Aimver. I think the list I saw gave a greater number to the Southern States, and 
perhaps Georgia was either the first or second in the list. 

Question. Have you ever known any white man in Georgia to be punished by death 
for murder since the war ? 

Answer. Do you mean to bo hanged ? 

Question. Yes, to be hanged. 

Answer. I do not remember ; I have seen no execution myself. 

Question. Have yod ever known, in your life, a white man to be hanged for killing 
a colored man ? 
Ansiver. I do not remember. 
Question. You were born in the State of Georgia ? 

Ansiver. I was trying to recollect to know if I had known such an instance. I have 
known but few men liung for homicide in Georgia at all since the war, and it was a 
rare occurrence before the war. Our code has a law on homicide. It provides that it 
must be with malice, either express or implied, and the jury must be convinced beyond 
a reasonable doubt before they can convict, othei wise they bring in a verdict of man- 
slaughter. Convictions for manslaughter are very frequent. 

Question. Is not that the common law, that homicide with malice, express or implied, 
is murder, and without malice is manslaughter ? 

Ansiver. 0, yes. Our code is that murder is the unlawful killing of a human being 
with malice aforethought, either express or imi)lied. It is but declaratory of the com- 
mon law, with a slight modification. 

Question. You. say that since the war convictions for manslaughter have been common? 
, Answer. Tha't is my observation ; it has got to bo a common remark that homicides are 
very frequent, and there have been many convictions for manslaughter. I will state 
another thing in justice, and I do i fc candidly, I do it uninfluenced by any feeliug political, 
moral, social, or otherwise ; that, taking into consideration the number of criminal 
trials for homicides, as between the two races, the ratio of acquittals of the colored 
race is equal to that of the white race ; and that, in all those trials where I have been 
engaged in any way, juries have been impartial, and have clone as full justice to the 
one race as to the other. Under our code, with the decisions of the supreme court, 
which allows a party to testify under certain circumstances, where there have been 
X^revious threats and repeated quarrels, with occasional acts of violence, the tenth 
section of our code permitting juries to determine whether or not a homicide is justifi- 
able, it is exceedingly difficult to convict a party of nnirder ; but that is, upon the 
whole, quite immaterial. Convictions for manslaughter are frequent. 

Question. It has been verj- difiicult to convict of whipping when it has been done by 
disguised parties ? 

Aiiswer. I have never seen a case tried, and I do not know of a case having been tried 
within the State, not to my knowledge. 

Question. What can you suppose was the motive of this cruel treatment of Jeter? 

Answefi\ I cannot define the motive, unless it was a prejudice against him, perhaps, 
for some act of his. I am frank to state that some white people in this country are as 
ignorant as the negroes themselves. Men's imaginations are often but the subterfuge 
of their prejudices. I can only guess at the motive. It might have been because his 
wife was said to be a school-mistress. 1 here were a few negroes there, and these 
people might have thought that she wielded a bad inlluence. Jeter's own conduct 
might have brought about this treatment ; not that his conduct merited it or justified 
them in their act. But if you know men, (aud I know jow do,) you know that igno- 
rant men have strong prejudices; they take counsel not of their honest, prudent, 
judgment, but of their prejudices and passions. Tliat is not confined to one locality 
more than another. Oftentimes it acts, and acts indiscreetly and unjustifiably. A rea- 
son was assigned, but I do not know that it was made manifest or api>arent in the 
evidence. The reason assigned why Jeter thought he was assaulted was that he had 
had a difficulty with one of the parties. He had arrested a man by the name of Morris, 
who clearly proved an alibi. I can only imagine this:»Those people were ignorant; 
Jeter and his wife were equally intelligent 's\'ith some of them. It might have been 
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envy, or prejudice against the race or color or previous condition of servitude. I do 
not pretend to say that every man in this country is free from passion or prejudice. 

Question. I will ask you further whether you do not thftik the ultimate object of the 
attack was to drive him out of the county ? 

Ansicer. I cannot tell you whf'ther it was or not; I will not say. Ordinarily, people 
do not want to drive the colored people out of the community ; they want them there 
for laborers. And, indeed, in those counties off the railroad the negroes have mostly 
left, and the people cannot get laborers ; and, consequently, their lauds lie uncultivated. 
1 know that soon after the war, when persons were removing negroes to Louisiana and 
Mississippi and Arkansas, there was often talk of legislation to prevent it. 

Qiwsiion. How was it proposed to prevent it ? 

Answer, I do not know. People talked about if we could pass laws perhai^s we could 
prevent it. 

Question. Prevent it forcibly ? 

Answer. Pass laws to do it if they eould. It was only talked of as a matter of theory, 
not contemi)lated seriously ; it was talked of like a great many things. 

Question. Do they like to have school-teachers teaching the colored children through 
the country? 

Answer. Who, the white folks ? 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. I cannot tell you ; it is a new^ thing to the people of this country. The 
negro has been uneducated, unfortunately for us and for him now, and ever has been, 
in my judgment. As I stated a while ago, these people are ignorant and prejudiced, 
and, in my judgment, they did not know what was for their interest. In my honest 
opinion they were prejudiced against negro schools, and they did not want the negro 
educated, and they thought there was a bad class of people that came among them and 
taught them theories, social and moral, that did not promote the peaee and harmony 
of the country. They were apprehensive that these northern people, carpet-baggers 
a'nd the like, as they call them, who came into the country would instill what they be- 
lieved to be bad ideas into the heads of the negroes. ^ 

Question. What bad ideas ? 

Ansiver. I wall talk more deliberately, so that I can do myself justice upon the con- 
clusions I draw from the state of facts. As soon as the war was ended, there came into 
this country a great many strangers. We thought we were friends to the colored peo- 
ple ; but while we did not believe in making them socially our equals, and the people 
of this country were exceedingly opposed to the negroes having political rights — I 
mean the right to vote and to hold office — while we were willing to give them their 
civil rights — that is, protect them in their person and property — we were not even 
willing that they should sit upon a jury ; we were willing that he should sue and be 
sued, and all those things. Those were the prejudices of the country, and, in my judg- 
ment, they were natural. The war ended and the slaves w^ere set free. From having 
been slaves, subject to the will of a master as their supreme law and rule, they were 
unaccustomed to and unprepared for their sudden elevation to equality in every sense 
of the word. Hence, there was a prejudice against them in that respect. The people 
honestly believed that if you gave them the power to sit upon juries, the right to hold 
office, and the right to vote, it would result in the ruin of the country ; they felt it 
would be injurious to society. Indeed, they felt it would result in the loss of their own 
liberty ; they did not believe it compatible with their ideas of liberty to incorporate into 
their system the negro as a citizen, and give him full political rights. They believed that 
those teachers who came hero came for the purpose not of teaching them the rudiments 
of learning, or moral and social ideas for their own good or for the good of the people, 
but they thought they were political missionaries who came here to instill into them 
radical ideas, if you will allow me the expression, and to build up a party at the South 
for the purpose of extending the power of the republican party over the country in 
^ order to get control of the government. Those are the ideas they had; and they 
believed them strongly and firmly. They honestly believed it would ruin the country, 
and that every material interest would suffer by it. They actually did believe it, and 
a great many believe it still. From that cause they were prejudiced against those men, 
not as teachers of learning, because in my town, in the town in which I live, there 
has been a very flourishing school. I went to one of the examinations, and I was invited 
by the Bureau agent to make a speech. I did not do it, because the arrangement was 
such that I did not have time. I have made speeches to the colored people, and told 
them that I was in favor of their education. The people are now in fkxov of it; we 
had to bo educated up to such things, as the North must be educated down to some 
things, that is, to believe that there is no Ku-Klux order, that we are not in favor of 
another revolution, &c. I just make these allusions on account of the state of affairs, 
as being the consequence and concomitant of the freedom of the negro and of the 
state of the country after the war. 

Question. Your people did not believ6 that their own liberties were compatible with 
conceding equal i)olitical and civil rights to the negro ? 
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Answer. They believed it would be incorporating a bad citizenship into the govern- 
ment, like you and I did, I reckon, Mr. Chairman, when we used to oppose foreigners 
here ; I believe we were botn know-nothings. 

Question. You can speak for yourself; I Avas not. 

Answer. We were old-line whigs ; and I believe the most of them used to be know- 
nothings, or what was called Americans in politics ; I did not go into the order. 

Question. I understood you to say that it appeared in the evidence that at the time 
Jeter and his wife were attacked her clothing was stripped up over her head and her 
person exposed ? 

Answer. I did not say it appeared so before me, but I said that was the allegation 
made by Jeter. I think the paper filed with me alleged that. 
Question. What did she say? 

Ansii'ier. I only speak from memory, and will not vouch for the accuracy of all I do 
say. My recollection, though, was that the affidavit and testimony given in did not 
correspond as to that. 

Question. You do not recollect what she said about that ? 

Answer, No ; my impression is that the evidence as it was given in upon the trial did 
not reveal the fact that her person was exposed, but the affidavit sent me by Governor 
Bullock did. 

Question. I asked that question with the view of asking another ; whether you thought 
that lust was a moving passion in leading these people to treat them in this way ? 

Answer. Well, sir, you do not understand the character of our people or you would 
not ask that question. Of course it was not; I do not suppose they went therefor 
any such purpose. I will be frank with you : I do not think that our people — I do not 
know that I have ever known of a body of men going in gangs in that way to perpe- 
trate such crimes as that. I do not think our people have been guilty of any such 
thing. The conquest of such i^eople is generally so easy that it does not require any 
resort to violence, for there is very little virtue in them. I do not say this thing 
through any unkindness toward them, but I know myself too much of slavery and 
its degrading effect upon them. It is to be regretted that, in the condition in which 
slavery placed them, they were not in a condition to appreciate the jewel of virtue. 
Woman is the casket in which the jewel of virtue is deposited, and the only safe depos- 
itary of it. 

Question. How do you think it has been since their emancipation, as between them 
and the white race ; do you think there has been less or more incontinence ? 

Ansivcr. A great deal less miscegenation I am very frank to confess that ; and it is 
for the reason that now a white man who begets a child by a colored woman is indictable 
for bastardy, and also for seduction. 

By Mr. Bayakd : 

Question. You had a very long newspaper article read to you, or rather it was handed 
you to read ; did you ever read that article before ? 

Anstver. I think I have ; I remember I did not approve of those sentiments. There 
are sentiments there that are axioms, maxims. 

Question. I only wanted to know whether you had seen the article before, or whether 
you had it in your mind. 

Answer. I did not when it was handed to me, but I recognized it. 

Question. I understood you to say that in this case of Jeter there were especial and 
particular pains taken by you to discover and bring to justice the parties who injured 
him, such as you had not known taken before in the State for a great number of years ? 

Answer. I will state this, that before I opened the case for investigation, I distinctly 
announced that I would investigate the case fjiirly ; that I would exorcise every other 
spirit from the hall of justice except that which should enter into a just administra- 
tion of the laws. I said, "This is the temple of justice, and I intend to administer it." 
I then said distinctly, as Colonel Farrow was known to be a republican and Mr, 
Buchanan and Mr. Lester were democrats, that I Avould not permit the slightest allu- 
sion to politics ; that I would immediately suppress anything of the kind ; that they 
should look to the case as before us, and to its investigation ; that when I ascended 
the judicial office I laid aside my politics, and acted but as the judex. It had been the 
custom in this country for grand juries to make political presentments, and I was the 
first judge that suppressed it, and would not allow them to attack Governor Bullock on 
account of his financial policy, but told them that if they did it again I would hold 
them for contempt. I did not permit an allusion to politics at all. It was a custom 
of the grand juries to act as they believed, and, as I told them,,to talk about every- 
thing else in the world but their business. 

Question. I understand you to say that you have no knowledge of any such secret 
political organization as the chairman of the committee has described to you, who go 
about whipping and injuring people at night ? 

Answer. I have no knowledge of any such organization. I believe that when done it 
lias been by lawless, unauthorized individuals, self-constituted. 
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Question. What is your feeling, when the cliairnian of this committee, having first 
ascertained that you are a member of the democratic party, designates these lawless 
hands, these criminals, these disguised men going about, and committing crimes, as 
democrats led by democrats? 

Answer, My feeling was that there existed no such organization. 

Question. Did you regard it as a matter of insult to you that this stigma should be 
l)ut upon your party here, and that these men should be named as democrats ? If you 
did not, 1 did. 

Answer. I have this much to say about that: I was upon the stand as a witness; I 
expected to be treated with respect, and to answer respectfully. I did not presume, or 
for one moment think, that there was any intention uj)ou the part of any member of 
the committee to introduce politics into this examination. I thought the sole object 
was to investigate and search for truth, and that the truth was the desideratum. I did 
not, at that time, think much about it ; but afterward I -felt it was due to me to reply 
to that by saying, as I now say, that to my knowledge there is no such organization as 
democrats in the country. I do not believe it is conliued to one party. If I was to 
speak from rumor, and the most direct information I could get, I should say that I 
have understood that in the county of Chattooga they have captured some Ku-Klux 
who were Union men. It was stated that three of those parties who were brought 
before me were in the Federal Army ; but there was no proof of that fact before me. 
I have this to say, that the assumption of the chairman of this committee, that those 
people are democrats, 'was unwarranted by anything I have said. There is nothing in 
my testimony that would authorize him to make such a statement, aud I know of no 
fact ir the coxmtry that would authorize him to state that democrats, more than any 
other class of citizens, are going about in this way. I have no knowledge of a demo- 
crat or a republican belonging to any such organization. My opinion is that in those 
counties where there are more complaints about Kti-Klux, there may be fewer negroes 
and more Union men. I speak that honestly. In the counties where the greatest com- 
plaint is, the white population is more divided upon the question of republicanism and 
democracy. And so far as my knowledge extends, the complaint originates from the 
negroes as to Ku-Kluxism. There have been some such complaints as between white 
men, but, in my opinion, the cases that arise with the negroes are founded, to a great 
extent, in alarm. Some are produced by causes that the negroes themselves do not 
reveal. I was informed by a gentleman to-day that he understood a ne^^ro had been 
before this committee who was castrated. He says the information coming to him is 
that it was done by the negroes themselves, because he violated the chastity of his 
wife's daughter. This information was given me to-day by Doctor Parsons, formerly 
a representative in the Georgia legislature. 

By Mr. Lansing : 

Quesiion. We have had several theories of that case, but this isentiriely new. 

Answer. As I have said, rumor has a thousand tongues, and nine hundred and ninety- 
nine of them are false. You know that rumor is very unreliable, and when men take 
counsel of their fears, and make their imaginations the subject of their prejudices, 
there is verj^ little reliance in what they say. I think a committee of this sort should 
go upon facts, unless you want to hear presumx)tive evidence. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. There was one gentleman who was said to be identified by Jeter and his 
wile. Doctor jMcClarty ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Quesiion. Do you know what that gentleman's politics is reputed to be? 

Answer. It was reputed to be republican, but I learned afterward that that was not 
so. It was said that three of the four or five were rei)ublicans in politics. They might 
have all been democrats ; I have no knowledge about that ; T do not know^ what their 
I)olitics were. But I understood at first that they were republicans; afterward I un- 
derstood that they were divided; that some were democrats and some republicans. 

Question. At any rate, vou discharged them because there was no evidence against 
them? 

Ansiver. I discharged them for this reason : I gave the greatest credit to the testi- 
mony of those witnesses who, in my judgment, had the best opportunity of knowing 
and the least inducement to perjury, who were in a condition of mind and surrounded 
by circumstances better calculated to enable them to make up a correct judgment of 
what did actually take place and transpire. It was upon the ground that the alibi of 
each one was so satisfactorily and clearly proven to my mind that if I luul held them 
oyer I would have done violence to my conscience, and, in my judgment, would havo 
violated the law. And in that opinion the attorney general and the aiding prosecuting 
Qfiicer concurred most heartily and freely and fully. 

By the Ciiair^ian : 

Question, You have been asked something in reference to a question of mine that 
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Tvas said to be insulting. I will put anotlier question, and I do ib upon testimony not 
your own, but upon previous testimony taken here. I will ask your opinion, as a judge 
and as a citizen of this State, whether, if a company of democrats, led by democrats, 
themselves and their horses disguised, were to start out through the country at niglit, 
whipping and otherwise maltreating republicans, black and white, in your oi)iuiou 
would not the democratic party be able to pursue them and put them down, if so 
inclined? 

Answer. Do you ask my opinion ? 

Question, Yes. 

A^mver. 1 believe every good citizen would do it, and I belieVc that nine-tenths of 
them are good citizens; and if such things should come to my hearing, as a magistrate 
and a judge, I would issue a warrant on my own authority, and I woukl warn oCtieers 
to arrest them, and they would be arrested, and they would be tried, beeaiiso we 
understand in this country that the more of lawlessness there is the worse it is for us. 

Question. And you are satisfied that they could do it ? 

Answer. Yes; and they would as a community, if the knowledge came to the com- 
munity. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. It is an offensive thing in the ears of democrats in Georgia to have the 
existence and the presence of these disguised bands, these lawless, disgraceful bauds, 
charged upon their party ? 

Answer. It is; -we consider it a libel upon us as a party and as a x)eople; we are not 
responsible for it as a party, and do not uphold it as a party. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Noveniber 3, 1S71. 

LINTON STEPHENS sworn and examined. 

The Chairman. This witness having been called at your instance, Mr. Bayard, you 
will please begin his examination. 

By Mr. Bayarb : 

Question. You were summoned here at my suggestion to exijlain and answer in some 
respects some testimony given here yesterday, I think, by one William II. Harrison, a 
colored man, from Sparta. You are a native of Georgia? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Where do you now reside ? 
Answer. In Sparta, Hancock County. 
Question. What is your profession ? 

Answer: I am a lawyer, and I also have a planting interest. 

Question. The witness, William H. Harrison, has given this committee a statement 
concerning your action on the day of the last election in this State. Do you know 
Harrison ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I know him. 

Question. I believe ho was o.nce a servant in the family of your father-in-law ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; ho was the personal attendant of Judge James Thomas. 
Question. Until emancipated ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Harrison said here that, on the day of election at Sparta, in Hancock 
County, you had caused the arrest of three of the managers of election, and he then 
proceeded to give his account of the matter. Will you be kind enough now to state 
to this committee what occurred on the day of election, what your own action was, 
what Harrison\s acts were, and the grounds for your action ? 

Answer. Three of the live managers of election were arrested on a warrant that was 
issued at my instance and on my affidavit. The accusation in the warrant was that 
they were principals in the second degree to the felonious crime of illegal voting, being 
present, aiding and abetting the commission of that crime on the part of divers voters 
who were principals in the first degree. The illegal votes they received were those of 
persons who had not paid the poll-tax of the preceding year. The ground for that 
action on my part was the i)ro vision of our State constitution to the effect that those 
who had not i^aid the taxes of the preceding year should not be entitled to vote; that 
is the constilutional provision in our State. 

Question. One of the qualifications for legal voting required by your constitution is 
the prepayment before the election of the poll-tax of the preceding year? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the constitutional provision requires that all voters shall have paid 
all legal taxes which they have had an opportunity to pay. When these men otfered^ 
to vote, proof was presented that they had not i)aid their taxes, the proof consisting of 
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the books of the collector, and the statement of the collector himself. These managers 
held that it was immaterial whether they had paid the taxes or not, and that they 
would receive their votes, and they did receive them. It was for that that they were 
arrested. There was an immediate hearing? on. the warrant for commitment. The 
magistrate who issued the warrant had the hearing, and be hound them over, committed 
them, with the i>rivilcge of giving bail. One of them was a white man, Judge Gonder; 
the other two were negroes. The magistrate put the bail for Judge Gonder at $5,000, 
and for each of the negroes at §2,000. Judge Gonder immediately announced that they 
had uo bail to give, and they went to jail. The warrant was executed by the sheriff of 
the county, and the sentence of commitment was executed by him. They- remained in 
jail anly a few hours, and then some citizens, of their own motion, got together and 
volunteered to go their bail, and they w^ere then released from jail. Every one who 
went on their bonds was a white man and a democrat. 

Question. How many illegal votes had those managers received ? • 

Ansicer. Certainly fourteen, and there were probably others who voted illegally 
without being noticed as not having paid their taxes. They were colored voters, and 
a great many of them were personally not known. 

Question, llave you the text of the constitution at hand, so that you can refer us to 
the provision on the subject ? 

A)istver. I have not the text at hand ; I could furnish it to you, and will do so with 
pleasure. As I was coming along just now I called at a lawyer's office, where I sup- 
posed I certainly would be able to obtain it, but he was out. Not having much time, 
I came right on here. I will obtain it, and have it incorporated as a part of my 
testimony. ' 

Question. I understand you to say that the prepayment of legal taxes, among which 
is the poll-tax, was required of the voter, if the opportunity for payment had been 
given him. 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, Can these taxes be paid at any time before voting, say on the day of 
election ? 

Anstver. This was a tax of the previous year, not of the year in which the election 
was held. This was a tax of 18G9 that had not been paid ; the election was in 1870. 
At the time of the election there were no officers to receive the tax. The legislature, 
in October, just before the election, passed an act.deelaring that the poll-tax for 1869 was 
inconsistent with the constitution ; it was a declaratory act, and directed the collect- 
ors to cease the collection of it from that time. It did not repeal the act of 18G9 ; it 
simply declared that it was inconsistent with the constitution, and directed the tax- 
collectors to cease its collection. 

Question. At what time was the act imposing the tax passed, and until what time 
did it remain in force, according to the terms of the act ? 

Answer. 1 do not remember the date of the poll-tax of 1869 ; it was in the tax-law of 
that year ; early in 1869, I think. 

Question. When was this attempt made by the legislature to change its provisions ? 

Ansiver. In 1870, a little while before the election. 

Question. Had there beeu oi)portunitics for every one in your county to pay this tax 
in 1869 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and in 1870, up to October. 

Question. There had been ample oi)portuuity given for the payment of the tax ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir ; for more than a year. 

Question. Then, I understand yon to say that just prior to the election of 1870, the 
legislature passed this act in direct contravention of the constitutional provision which 
requh'ed the payment of the tax the year previous, and proposed to permit parties to 
vote without the constitutional qualification of i)repayment? 

Answer. The act of October, 1870, said nothing about voting, but it manifestly had 
no object in the world but the etfect upon voting. 

Question. I wish you would state what that act was. 

Answer. I will furnish you with a copy of it as soon as possible. 

By Mr. Scofield : 

Question. Will you also state, as near as you can recollect it, the language of the 
constitution upon the subject? 

Ansicer. I would i^refer to have the text of the constitution before me. 

Question. 1 understand you to say that the poll-tax was to be applied to the support 
of schools ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; by the constitution the poll-taxes are to be api)lied to" the support 
of schools. 

By ]Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Was the question brought before the managers at the time they were receiv- 
ing these unlawful votes ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir ; they were informed by me before they received the votes, and by 
others also, that such aud such i)ersous offeriug to vote had aot paid their taxes. 
Question. The collector of the district was there with his books ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, aud with his corroboratiug statement. 
Question. Was the tax of 18G0 regularly assessed ? 

An8iva\ Yes, sir. . ^ 

Question. Was it generally known that it had been assessed ? 

Aimcei'. Yes, sir, just as much so as any law of the statute-book ; it was one of those 
things which were best known because it came home to every man's pocket. 
Question. The opportunity of payment had been ample ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, perfectly, for more than a year. I do not remember the date of 
the law imposing tlie poll-tax of 1869, but it was more than a year before the act of 
1870 was passed. 

Question. Had there been a school-fund raised by taxation and paid into the treas- 
ury of t!ie State in 1869 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the tax of 1869 had been partly collected, what proportion I am 
not able to say. The State treasurer could give you the exact figures on that subject ; 
I cannot. A part of the poll-tax had been i>aid in. This act of 1870, of which I have 
spoken, declaring the poll-tax of 1869 to be inconsistent with the constitution, and 
suspending its further collection, in my judgment had no foundation in the constitu- 
tion, but, on the contrary, was in the very teeth of the constitution itself. The opinion 
that it expressed, that the act of 1869 was void, was in condiet with the constitution 
itself. There is a preamble reciting the reasons, which preamble amounts to this : 
that no' school-system had been organized, and therefore the levying of a tax for the 
support of schools was not authorized ; in other words, that they could not inaugurate 
a school-system unless upon credit ; that they could not appropriate the money for it 
beforehand ; that the only constitutional way was to run in debt for it. But the con- 
stitution itself had set the contrary example, because it took an educational fund on 
hand at the time the constitution was adopted, and solemnly dedicated it to school 
purposes, though there had been no school-system organized at that time. 

Question. There was a fund fov that purpose then? 

Answer i Yes, sir. While the legislature of 1870 declared the law of 1869 to be void, 
nnder which the poll-tax was to be collected, they passed another act appropriating 
the fund already accumulated Co their own purposes, instead of returning it to the tax- 
I)ayers, as would have been proper upon their theory, that, no school-system having 
been established, the tax for that i)urpose was illegal. 

Question. Did any man, to your knowledge, vote on the day of election after the 
arrest of the three managers who insisted upon receiving illegal votes — did any man 
vote there who had not paid the poll-tax and other legal taxes of 1869 "? 

Answer. Not one, so far as I know, and I believe there was not one. I have good 
ground for knowing, for I was attentive to the election. 

Question. Is it your custom to let parties i)re8ent their tax receipts when they offer 
their ballots, or do you take their statement upon the subject ? 

Ansicer. We had no custom on the occasion at all, for the managers decided that it 
was immaterial whether the tax had been paid or not. 

Questimt. After the managers had been arrested what was done ? 

Answer. There was nobody who oflered to vote who was not entitled to vote, so far as 
we knew. I do not remember the case of a challenge that was i:>ropounded. The col- 
ored people did not vote after that, except to a very small extent j yes, perhax)s one 
hundred and fifty of them voted. 

Question. What is the usual time for the payment of taxes ? What would have beeu 
the time for the payment of the taxes of 1869 ? 

Answer. During the summer of 1869. The tax-collector has to close his books in the 
fail for that year. 

Question. Could they have paid the tax to him at any time during that year, upon 
application to him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, the tax would haA^e been received at any time after his books were 
closed, and then he would have to make a supxdementary report on the subject. Ho 
is allowed to return an insolvent list of tax-i^ayers. 

Question. What is done with that insolvent list ; is it made public at all ? 

Answer. I do not think it is puldishcd; il; is returned to the comptroller's ofBce. 

Question. Were the names of those x)erson8 who had voted illegally, and whose votes 
the managers decided to receive in spite of the explanation you gave them, on the 
insolvent list ^ 

Ansiver. They were cm the tax-collector's books which were there. 
Question. The records of the tax collector showed the parties who had i^ot complied 
with the law as it stood up to October, 1870 ? 
Answer. It did not show it aiiirmatively. 
Question. It showed the names of the insolvents ? 

Ansiver* It showed who they were, and that there was no record of x>ayment on their 
part. * 
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Question. Would not that he prima facie proof! 

Aiisiver, Yes, sir, it would he prima facie, but not conclusiA^e ; it was subject to rebut- 
tal. There was an additional tax-collector-s statement; but there was no denial of tlio 
facts on the part of a single voter. 

Question. The broad claim was made by the voters 

Answer. The fact v, as conceded as represented by me ; it was not denied at all by 
anybody ; there was no i)retense of denying it. The managers just said that they 
would receive the votes. 

Question. Who were the five managers at that election? 

Answer. The three who were arrested were Joseph B. Gonder, white, and Adolphui? 
Morse, and Ridley Mosely, colored; and the other two managers were John L. Culver, 
and a man named Dr. Johnson ; he is usually known as Whit Johnson ; I believe he 
has a middle name, but I do not now recollect it. 

Question. Who of those managers were republicans, and who democrats ? 

Amwen'. The two colored men were republicans. Judge Gender's position was a 
matter of some doubt ; he was generally classed as a republican ; ho had voted for the 
ratification of the constitution in 1868, and for Governor Bullock. I do not know how 
he voted at the presidential election of 1868. 

Question. What w6re the others ? 

An8wa\ Culver and Johnson were democrats. 

Question. The three who decided to receive the votes overruled the other two ? 
Answer-. Yes, sir. Those three were Governor Bullock's appointees under what is 
known as the Akerman election act. 

Question. How Avere the other two appointed ? 

Ansiver. They were appointed by the ordinary of the county. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Are you sure of that fact ? 

Answer. I think it is that way; I have not looked at the records on the subject, and 
I will make no positive statement about it. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Were there any armed men around the polls on that day V 

Anmve)\ If any there had arms they did not show them; I did not know them to bo 
armed ; I know I had none myself. 

Question. Was there, to jout knowledge, anything like intimidation by arms on that 
day in or about the polls, or within view of the polls^ by any one ? 

Ansiccr. Not in relation to the polling at all. I saw an exhibition of arms on the 
ground at one time that day. I will explain what it was if you wish. 

Question. Something has been said by a witness here about there being an attempted 
terrorism of the colored population by white men who were arme<l and going along 
the streets. 

Anmve)\ When those managers were carried to jail there was quite a crowd of negix>es 
went down to the jail with this man Harrison at the head of them. After a time they 
started baek toward the court-house — the jail is about one hundred yards from the 
court-house — they started back yelling and declaring that the managers should be res- 
cued. 1 was not down at the jail, and I did not hear the words they spoke ; but a num- 
ber of gentlemen said that they had heard Harrison use that language. I heard the 
yelling, which could have been heard a mile, I should think, I heard a number say 
that llarrison himself declared that the managers should be rescued at all hazards. 
At that time a number of men, from fifteen to twenty, (I think that would cover the 
numbt'r that 1 saw,) ran into some stores. They were on the streets very much as I 
was, thougli one man and myself were standing a little apart talking together. Those 
who ran into the stores were not far from us, and they came out with guns; and when 
the guns appeared this crowd of colored people turned immediately from the direction 
iu which they wore going, and went ofi* to Dixie, a colored settlement down in the out- 
skirts of the town. The men with the guns then immediately retired and put them 
baclv into the stores. That is the only exhibition of arms I saw that day. 

Question. Were there any discharges of those firearms at all in your hearing that daj 
immediately at or near the polls ? 

Ansu'er. No, sir; none at all. I have here the constitution of Georgia. The second 
sex}tion of article 2, prescribing the qualification of voters, is as follows : 

"Article 2. 

" Section 2.^ Every male person born in the United States, and every male person 
who has been naturalized, or who has legally declared his intention to become a citi- 
zen of the United States, twenty-one yeara old or upward, who shall have resided in 
this State six months next preceding the election, and shall have resided thirty days 
in the county in which he offers to vote, and shall have paid all taxes which may be 

62 a 
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required of liim, and Avhieb he may have Lad an opportunity of paying, agreeably to 
law, for the year next preceding the election, (except as hereinafter provided,) shall 
be deemed an elector ; and every male citizen of the United States, of the age afore- 
said, (except as hereinafter provided,) who may be a resident of the State at the time 
of the adoption of this constitution, sliall be deemed an elector, and shall have all the 
rights of an elector as aforesaid : Provided^ That no soldier, sailor, or marine in the 
military or naval service of the United States shall acquire the rights of an elector 
by reason of being stationed on duty in this State ; and no person shall vote who, 
if challenged, shall refuse to take the following oath : ' I do swear that I have not 
given or received, nor do I expect to give or receive, any money, treat, or other thing 
of value by which my vote, or any vote, is affected, or expected to be affected, at this 
election ; nor have I given or promised any reward or made any threat by which to 
prevent any person from .voting at this election/" 

By Mr. Scoi ield : 

Question, You have read all that relates to the payment of taxes, so far as the quali- 
fication of voters is concerned? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; there is a special provision here forbidding certain classes from 
voting. While I have the constitution before me here, let me call attention to the sec- 
tion that I alluded to in relation to the poll-tax. It is section 29 of article 1, and is as 
follows : 

Section 29. No poll-tax shall be levied except for educational purposes, and such 
tax shall not exceed one dollar annually on each poll." 

Article 6 provides as follows : 
Section 1. The general assembly, at its first session after the adoption of this consti- 
tution, shall x)rovide a thorough system of general education, to be forever free to all 
children of the State, the expenses of which shall be provided for by taxation or other- 
wise. 

Section 2. The office of State school commissioner is hereby created. Tie shall bo 
appointed by the governor, Avith the consent of the senate, and shall hold his officii 
for the same term as the governor. The general assembly shall provide for the said 
commissioner a competent salary and necessary clerks. He shall keep his office at the 
seat of government. 

"Sections. The poll-tax allowed by this constitution, any educational fund now 
belonging to this State, except the endowment of and debt due to the State University, 
or that may hereafter bo obtained in any way, a special tax on shows and exhibitions, 
and(m the sale of spirituous and malt liquors, which the general assembly is hereby 
authorized to assess, and the proceeds from the commutation for militia service, are 
hereby set apart and devoted to the support of common schools. And if the provisions 
herein made shall at any time prove insufficient, the general assembly shall have 
power to levy such general tax upon the property of the State as may be necessary for 
the support of said school-system. And thero shall bo established, as soon as practica- 
ble, one or more common schools in each school district in this State." 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. You say that the fund which, by the constitution, was devoted to common 
schools consisted of the fund then on hand and the special taxes mentioned ? 

Answer. The reason they gave why the poll-tax was void was that there had been 
no school-system organized, and yet these other taxes were not declared void. 

Question. The educational fund had been paid into the treasury from the sources in- 
dicated by the constitution, and by the constitution the legislature at its lirst session 
was directed to provide a school-system. The legishiture had failed to do so. is that 
the way the matter stood ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And therefore they appropriated that educational fund for their own pay 'i 

Ansicer. They declared the' poll-tax to be void, but they did not declare void any 
of the other taxes that had been levied for the same educational purposes. 

Question. What other legal taxes in 1669 would the people harve been required to pay ? 

Answer. I do not suppose that any other tax but a poll-tax would have been required 
of them. But the point I was making was this: that while the act of 1870 declared 
the tax raised from the poll to be void, it did not declare void the taxes raised from 
•shows and from the sale of liquors. 

Question. Yet the taxes from both those sources were to go to the same fund? 

Answer. Yes, sir, and w^ere governed by the same reason, and should have been de- 
clared void, if it was any reason at all, because the school-system had not been 
imposed. 

Question. That is to say, the legislature only relieved the people from one tax which 
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was contributory to the educational fund, without relieving them from another tax 
contributory to the same fund, although the same reason would have applied to both 
taxes ? 

Ansivcr. That is it. 

Question. The process taken by you was one well known to the law of the State, one 
under the laws of the State ? 

Answer, Yes, sir ; I applied to a justice of the peace for a warrant. 

Question, Have any steps been taken against you for insisting upon the laws and tho 
constitution of your State being fully complied with in regard to thcmanner of receiv- 
ing votes at elections? 

Aimcer, Yes, sir ; I was arrested in tho January following upon a warrant taken out 
before United States commissioner Swazey, at Macon, on the altidavit of the two colored 
managers, Morse and Moseley,for a violation of the enforcement act of Congress, and I 
was bound over to appear before the circuit court of the United States. 

Question. In what bail ? 

Answer Five thousand dollars. 

Qnesiion. Has the circuit court yet been in session ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was the action v/itli regard to you ? 

Answer. Tlie matter was laid before the grand jury, but the bill was ignored. 
Qiiestion. Who is the judge of that court 

Answer. Judge Woods is the circuit judge, and Judge Erskine is the district judge. 
Question. Did the court make any charge to tho gTand jury f 
Answer. I was not there, but I understood not. 
Question. Who is the diwtiict attorney of that district ? 

Answer. Judge Pope ; he was formerly judge of the superior court of this circuit. 

Qnesiion. Did he prepare the indictment which was sent before the grand jury ? 

Answer. I cannot tell you whether he did or not, though I suppose he did, of course, 
if there was action on the subject. He informed me very kindly and courteously by 
letter that I need not appear tliere until he could give mo notice that I was needed. 
Tlie court sits a long time, and I did not know when the matter would come up. Tho 
first notice I received on the subject at all v^as that the bill was ignored, so that I did 
not attend that court at all. 

Question. This man Harrison also mentioned that you had a renconter on the day of 
election with somebody ? 

Ansiccr. Yes, sir, I did. 

Question. As it signiiied some turbulence on your part, I think it but just to mention 
that fact to you. 

Answer. I was turbulent to the extent of knocking down a man who called me a 
damned scoundrel and a damned coward. He said that, and I simply knocked him 
down. 

Question. He was the originator of the assault? 

Answer. Entirely so ; it was a surprise to me. I was standing quietly talking to a 
friend, and Dr. Brown came up and said to me, Judge Stephens, I recognize in you 
the author of this disturbance. I pronounce you a damned scoundrel and a damned 
coward." I think those were the words he used; certainly that is tho substance of 
them. 

Question. Yon merely resented a personal insult to you? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I knocked hiin down. 
Question. V/as that the beginning and end of it? 

Answer. 1 was pursuing the attack, or I intended to pursue it, further 

Question. As iigainst him ? 

Answer. As against him. I had no arms at all, as I told you. I was caught hold of 
by persons around me, and tho fight proceeded no further. 

Question. Was that the only personal collision you had on that day? 
Answer. The only one. 
QueMion. Of any character? 
Answer. Of any character at all. 

Question. Vvlll you tell us some of the antecedents of this man Harrison ? I under- 
stood you to say that he was formerly a servant in your father-in-law^s family, and his 
personal attendant ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was he at an.y time, from any indictment, liable to punishment for any 
criminal offense? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He was engaged in an insurrection in 18G3 with a number of other 
colored people. Four were sentenced to be hung, but two only were hung ; two were 
pardoned by Governor Brown, who was then in the executive office, at the instaiice Of 
citizens generally, myself among the number. 

Question. Was Harrison one of the men thus pardoned? 

Answer. No, sir; only the ringleaders of it were convicted. 
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Question. Was he connected with the conspiracy ? 
. Answer. Yes, sir. 

/ Question. What was the object of the conspiracy ? 

I Aiiswer. The object of the conspiracy, as abimdautly disclosed by the evidence, by 
1 the confessions of the colored men themselves in many cases, was to burn up the town 
and kill all the white people in it without regard to age or sex. 
Question. This man Harrison was connected with that ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How was he relieved from the consequences of his connection with it ? 

Answer. Just by the merciful considerations of the citizens and of his old master, 
who was quite attached to him. Ho was a young follow at that time, not twenty-one 
years of age, I know ; I think he lacked several years of that. We thought he was 
young and misled by older ones. The thing w^as disposed of by inflicting a heavy 
punishment upon a few, finally upon two only. 

Question. Was his complicity with the conspiracy devcloj^ed? 

Answer-. Abundantly. 

Question. As I understand you to say, it involved the destruction of the town by firo, 
a-nd of all the people in i t ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir, that was abundantly proved to be the purpose of it. 

Question. When the first election was held in 1868, this Harrison was returned to the 
legislature ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Quesiimi. Who was the other representative from your county ? 

Answer. It was another colored man, of the namo of Eli Barnes, who was elected at 
the samo time. 

Question. Had either of those men any amount of education ? 

Answer. No, sir; Harrison had no education at all when the war closed ; I bolievo 
he now signs his name and can read ; but he reads poorly. 
Question. How about the other man ? 

Answer. Well, I do not know about him ; he is a stupid fellow, not nearly so sma/t 
as Harrison ; he had no education before, and I suppose he has made less progress than 
Harrison since. 

Question. What has been the occupation of Barnes since the emancipation ? 
Answei\ Politics. 

Question. Has he been working for his living ? 
Ansiver. 1 have not known of his doing anything. 
Question. What is Harrison's occupation ? 

Answei\ Politics-. It was a subject of remark and talk that since the last election ho 
has been working some in the patches about liis house. I never heard of his working 
before. Ho has been going to and fro upon the cai^s. My business as a lawyer takes 
me a great deal on the cars, and I have very often seen Harrison on the cars as I have 
been traveling ; and I have very often seen him taking the cars at the depot in my 
town, when I was not myself going on or getting off the cars returning to town. Ho 
has traveled very much. 

Question. I understand that your action on the day of election was in accordance 
Tvith tho laws of your State ? 

Answer. Entirely. 

Question. To prevent the reception of illegal votes ? 
Answer, Entirely. ' 

Question. In your opinion, the action of the managers was directly in the teeth of 
■the provisions of your State constitution ? 

A^mver. 1 do not think there was the slightest doubt about it. 
Question. Had you considered the question carefully ?. 

Answer. I had.' I will state further that with regard to .Judge Gondcr, who is a 
lawyer by profession, though he has not practiced law much, and is a very sensible 
man, he stated that ho was of opinion that they wero not entitled to vote under the 
constitution. But ho took a very curious view of the matt<?r, which I will state as his 
justification for allowing them to vote. He said the tenns of his oath under tho 
Akerman act required him to admit their votes, although by the constitution they wero 
not entitled to vote. 

Question. AVere the two colored managers of election on that day men of any educa- 
ifciou or legal knowledge ? 
Answer. None at all. 

Question. What is their occupation now! 

Answer. Mosely is now working on a farm ; Morse has gone away from the county ; 
ho has not been back there since I was prosecuted. 

Question. Do you know whether those men could read or write ; whether they had 
any literary attainments ? 

Answer. I cannot tell you with certainty j they certainly could not read or writo 
much. I had known Morse from the time ho was a small boy, or a young fellow. 
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Mosely I never knew until ho turned up tbere as a manager of elections ; but I under- 
stood that ho had always been a field-band. They were evidently both very ignorant 
people ; perhaps they had learned to sign their names. 

Question. Are yon aware of any act of violence or intimidation exerted towards any 
colored man in your county on the day of that election ? 

Answer. No, sir, not one. So far as I saw, (and I think I saw as much as anybody 
else was likely to haA'e seen, and that I would have seen such action if it had taken 
place,) there was none that I saw, and I heard of none. On the contrary the colored 
people were urged to come forward and vote, and were assured that they would be 
allowed to vote, those who were entitled to vote, without any sort of interference. 

Question. All who were e?ititled to vote under tho constitution? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I gave them that invitation myself. ITiere were great numbers of 
them out in tho street. Mr. Pearce, who was one of the candidates for the legislature; 
gave them tho invitation ; I heard iiim do it several times. 

Question. He was tho conservative candidate on that occasion ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he was tho democratic candidate. He continued tho iijvitatiou so 
long that rtold him to desist. I said to him, " It is enough to let them know that 
there is no sort of doubt about it.*' There would have been no assurance necessary if 
they had not quit voting, mainly. There were colored people who voted after tho ar- 
rest of the managers. 

Question. Here are the acts of 1870 of your legislature. Will you indicate the actio . 
which you have referred, in relation to tho payment of the poll-tax ? 
Anstver. This is the act ; it reads as follows : 

" AN ACT to declare tho poll-tax of this State for the years 186P, 18G9, and 1870, yet nncollectea, i^legDX 
and to prevent the collection of the same. 

Whereas by the twenty-ninth paragraph of the bill of rights, it is declared that^o 
poll-tax shall be levied except for educational purposes, and such tax shall not exceed 
one dollar annually on each poll; and whereas article (5, paragraph 1, of the constiiju- 
tion makes it the duty of the legislature, at its first session, to provide a system of 
education free to all children ; and whereas paragraph 3, of the same article, solemnly 
devotes to the support of said system, to wit, a system of common, schools, tho poll- 
tax allowed by this constitution ; and whereas the general assembly did not at its 
first session and has not yet established a system of common schools, and there is not 
ill this State any system of common schools to bo supported — 

" Section 1. Be it enacted, tfc, That all poll-tax assessed and imposed on the people 
of this State for the years 1868, 18G9, and 18/0, is illegal, and not warranted by the 
constitution of this State, and that tax collectors be instructed to desist from collecting 
the same, and that tax collectors be relieved from all such poll-tax as appears unpaid 
in their respective digests. 

Sec. 2. JJe it further enacted, That all laws and parts of laws militating against 
this act are hereby repealed. 

Approved October 25, 1870." 

Question. You have spoken of the list of insolvent tax-payers which was returned? 
Ansivcr. Yes, sir. 

Question. As a matter of fact, is it a difficult thing to collect taxes from the colored, 
people ? 
Ansu-er. It is. 

Question. Have you been informed by tax collectors, or do you know from your owir 
knowledge, of what class of people tho delinquent tax-payers consist? 

Ansicer. Largely of the colored people, who seldom pay any other tax but a poll-tax. 

Question. Do the colored people of your county pay any large amount of the other 
taxes ? 

Answer. No, sir; certainly a very small amount, and very few of them pay any. 
Question. What are tho relative numbers of colored and white i)eople in your county? 
Ansxcer. Do you mean voters ? 

Question. Well, yes, sir. You can first give the proportion of the entiie population, 
if you can do so. 

Ansiver. I suppose the number of white voters in the county is about eight hundred, 
and the number of colored voters from ten to eleven hundred, perhaps eleven hundred; 
that would bo my estimate. Wo had a registration in 1868 of white and colored 
voters, which gave about 2,100 in all ©f them. There are not so many voters now as 
there were then. 

Question. Have you any white republican voters in the county? 

Answei'. There was not one white republican vote cast at the last election, I think; 
Mr. Gender had hot voted at all when he was arrested. 

Question. Harrison has complained of a feeling of insecurity ou'his part ; he has said 
that he was not able to remain comfortably in his house at night; that he believed 
himself to be, from tho temper of the white people there around him, insecure and 
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unsafe. Have you any knowledge of any facts, or belief in any facts upon credible 
information, that slionld cause Harrison to feel at all insecure in the i^ossession of bis 
personal rights and property ? 

Answer. None at all. I have understood that ho keeps sentinels about his house 
every night ^vith arijis. The i^recautions that he has taken for his own security have 
certainly had no tendency to produce security on his part ; they would rather have 
tended to act as an aggravation to x)eople to attack him, v»^hen they -svould otherwise 
not have done so. I)ut he has not been attacked at all, although anybody Avho had 
any disposition to attack him has had a great many opportunities to do so. 

Qvesiion. Does he pass and repass frequently on the highways and the public streets? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. To your knowledge has he been assaulted or injured by anybody? 
Answer. I never'have beard of it. 

Question. Are you aware of any organized sentiment or action unfriendly or hostile 
to the comfort and safety of the negro population of your county ? 
Ansicer. I know of none ; I have heard of none, and I do not believe any exists. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Let me see if I understand your testimony. As I understand, you wont 
before the board of managers on the day of election and raised the constitutional 
question that they could not i->roperly receive the votes of those who had not paid the 
poll-tax for 1869 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And a majority of that board of managers decided against you ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They decided that they could receive the votes, and that they would 
receive them ? 
Atmcer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you thereupon got out a warrant, and had arrested tjio three managers, 
constituting the majority of the board, who had made that decision — had them arrested 
as aiders and abettors in the violation of the constitution ? 

Answer. Not thereupon, but after they had received some votes. 

Question. Who issued that warrant ? 

Ansiver. Mr. Clarence Simmons, a notary i)ublic and ex-officio justice of the peace, 
appointed by Governor Bullock. 

Question. Where was the hearing had ? 
Answer. In the court-house. 

Qui^stion. In the same building where the election was going on ? 
Anstver. Yes, sir. 

Question. And these men Avere held over for trial before the superior court ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The white man under bond for $5,000 and each of the colored men for 
$2,000? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the white man said he had no bail to give ; that he regarded his arrest 
as an outrage upon his rights, and declined to give bail? 

Answer. 1 do not know whether he regarded it as an outrage upon his rights or not. 
He said he had no bail to give. I supposed it was that he could not give any. Ho 
-certainly had none of his party there to give bail. 

Question. They remained in jail how long ? 

Answer. For a few hours. 

Question. Until the election was pretty well over ? 

Answer. No, sir ; the election lasted three days, and this was on the first day. 

Question. You say that some democrats, of their own motion, went there and executed 
a bond, upon which they were turned out of jail? 

Aiiswcr. They went to see him about the matter, and proposed to go bail, which they 
did. 

Question. What ha?j been done with these cases since that time ? 

Ansu'C)\ There has ))een nothing done with them. The court has since met, but the 
grand jury took no action, at the special instance of-myself among other citizens. 

Question. Vv'hat was done in regard to the election after those men were put in jail ? 

Ansu-er. There was a ftiew board of managers organized, who went on and held tho 
election. 

Question. Who composed that new board ? 

Answer. I am not sure that I can state all of them to you now ; I can give some of 
them : Mr. Benjamin T. Karris was one, Mr. Henry Culver was another; I do not be- 
lieve I can state the rest. 

Question. Perhaps I can Iiclp your recollection ; was Mr. Simmons another ? 

Ansiver. lie was. 

Question. The sarnc man who had prepared the mittimus and sent the men to jail ? 
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Answer. He was justice of the peace, and as jnstice of the peace lie opened the polls 
Tinder our election laws, which require that in that case it shall be done by the justice 
of the peace and the freeholders. 

Question. How many republican votes were polled after the polls were opened the 
>eeondtime? 

Answer. I believe but two; very few, I linow. 

Question. Vvhjit was done with the other box? 

Anmvei'. The lirst box f 

Qtiesiion. Yes. 

Answer. When the managers were arrested, all live of them united together and sealed 
up the box, and it is sealed yet. There were 149 votes cast at that time. 

Question. You have spoken of a rencounter which you had w^ith Dr. Brown, and of 
his having made a stron^if personal accusation against you ; about what was that accu- 
sation ; to what did it relate ; what conduct of yours called forth such an animadver- 
sion from him ? 

Answer. I suppose it was the arres^t of the managers : I do not know what else. 
Question. Did he so state? 

Answer. He did not. He used this language : ''I recognize In you the author of all 
this disturbance.'- The only disturbance about the matter is what I have described ; 
people may call it what they please. 

Question. You say that Harrison keeps a guard stationed about his house ? 

Answer. I wish to make a statement in this connection. 

Question. Certainly. 

Answer. A very few days afterward Dr. Brown addressed me a note, in which be 
stated that he had acted under an entire misapprehension of the case ; that since then 
he had learned the lacts, and entirely approved of what I had done ; that he thought 
it was legal and right ; and he asked that our former friendly relations should be re- 
stored. To which I replied, expressing my gratification, and saying that I should meet 
him as I always had done. That is the way that matter ended. 

Question. You say that Harrison keeps a guard around his house for his personal 
safety f 

Answer. I have heard so ; that is the only way I know it. 

Question. And you think that has a tendency to precipitate an attack upon him? 

Answer. I say it would have a tendency to do that much more than to obtain his 
security, for the guard he has around there would amount to no force at all, if there 
were any combination of persons to attack or to injure him in any way. But it has 
not produced either result ; he has not been attacked. 

Question. You have spoken of the condition of things in your county ; have there been 
any instances there of persons whipped or otherwise maltreated by disguised bands in 
the night? 

Answei\ I have heai d of instances where they were whipi)ed or maltreated by dis- 
guised persons. I do not know whether you would call them bands or not. 

Question. I suppose that i^ersons who would engage in any such transactions would 
not consult you ? 

Ansiver. Well, sir, they do not. 

Question. Do their victims consult you and confide in you ? 
Ansiver. Some of them have done so. 

Question. Who told you the circumstances xmder which they were maltreated? 
Answer. One did. 
Question.. Who was he ? 

Answer. He Avas a colored man ; I never saw him before, and I am not sure that lean 
remember his name. He used to belong to a Mr. Watson, and I think he called him- 
self Watson after he was emancipated. 

Question. What did he state were the circumstances of the attack upon him ? 

Ansiver. He told about live or six men catching him and whipping him, and ho said 
that one of them shot him. I questioned him closely to ascertain the reason for it. 
He had said there was no reason ; but by close questioning I brought out the fact that 
he was living with a white woman in a state of adultery. 

Question. Living in the same house with her? 

Ansiver. No; sir," he was not living at the same house with her, but ho saw her fre- 
quently. 

Q\iestion. Did Ik^ come to you as a lawyer for redress ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you aid him ? 

Ansiver. I did. His ease was laid before the grand jury, and a true bill was found. 
Qnesiion. Have the parties been arrested and brought to trial ? 

Answer. They were indicted for assault and battery, and the colored man afterward 
settled it. 

Question. Do you know how he settled it ? 

Answei'. I do not know. I had nothing in the world to do with the settlement of it^ 
and did not know it was done until it was all over. 
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Queation, Who paid the costs attendant upon the issuance of the warrants and the 
arrest and imprisonment of the managers of elections, of which you have spoken? 

Anm-er. I really did not know, and I do not yet know. I did not consider myself 
liable for them, and I never made any inquiries about it. You have asked me about i 
instances of violence and lawlessness. I can give another; there was an instance of a 
man being attacked in his house, between 12 o'clock at night and the morning, by 
negroes, some of whom were disguised, and it was difficult to recognize them in the 
dark; they declared that they would kill the man. They burst down his door with a 
Tail, shot into his house, shot him, and one of their shots came very near taking effect 
on his wife, as she lay in bed. That shot was one of the first fired, as the door was 
burst open. The man made his escape by raising a plank, and going out under the 
floor. Fourteen of those persons were put on trial, and convicted of assault with at- 
tempt to murder, and were sentenced to the penitentiary for two years ; and three 
months afterward they were turned out by executive pardon. The evidence in the 
/jase was, in every instance, confession, corroborated by other circumstances. They 
■were defended by Miles W. Lewis, of Greensborougb, one of the ablest lawyers of tho 
State. 

Question, Was tho attack made on a colored man ? 
Armver, No, sir; on a white man. 

Question, What was the cause of their animosity toward him ' 

Ansivcfi\ They suspected him of having killed a negro who v» a.i found dead ; so I 
understood. 

Qimtion. And they proceeded against him in this lawless way ? 

Armver. Yes, sir. On the trial it was shown that they were mistaken in their sus- 
picions. 

Question. They were arrested, tried, convicted, and sent to tho penitentiary ? 
.Ansivev, Yes, sir; and turned out by executive pardon. 

By Mr. Bayard ; 

Question. Tho evidence disclosed tho fact that their puispicions of this man whom 
they had assaulted were entirely unfounded ? 
Ansiver. Entirely so. 

By the Chairman : , 
Question. Did it ever appear who did kill the negro 'i 
Anmcer. No, sir. 

Question. No one was found who it was supposed had killed him i? 
Ansiver. No, sir ; not that I know of. 

Question. This man was able to show that he was not there, bnt somewhere else ? 
Ansicer. He showed by a number of witnesses that he was at home. 
Question. He was able to establish an alibi? 
Answer, Ho did establish it. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Was there any evidence to show that this man had been guilty of the 
crime they suspected him of ? 
J nstcer. Not the slightest. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Even if he had been, it would have been no legal defense for such an act? 
Ansiver. Certainly not. 

Question. They would have been just as guilty whether he had killed the negro man 
or whether he had not ? 

■ Ansiccr, Well, you are raising a question of morals. 
Question. I am speaking to you as a lawyer, and I expect you to answer as a lawyer. 
Anstv€i\ Under the law there would have been no excuse. 

Question. There might have been some difference made in the amount of punishment? 
Answer. Well, yes. 

By ;Mr. L.vnsing : 

Question. Was there any arrest of any one for killing the negro? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. Was there a coroner's inquest? 

Answer'. 1 think there was a coroner's inquest. It has never been fonnd out who 
tilled the negro ? 

Question. There was evidence taken before the coroner ? 
Anstoer. I think so. 

Question. Bnt no disclosure was made there as to who killed the negro? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you understand what was the cause of the killing of the negro as 
aUeged? 
Answer. I did not. 
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By the Chairman : » 
Question. You say that some of the uegroes who went to the house of this white man 
aud shot him were disguised? . , .-, 

Ansictr. Yes, sir ; that was disclosed in the evidence. 
Question. They were not all disguised ? 

Answer. No, sir ; the faces of some of them could be seen \ ^ _ , . 

Ouesiion. You have referred to ahistorical inoideut, or what may bo regarded as such 
in the year 1863, of an attempted insurrection of the slaves in your county. Was that 
attempt carried into effect ? . . ^ ^ i -n- ^..t^^.i^t . i^«f 

Ansieer. It was not; that is, it was not carried into effect by killing anybody , but 
under our statutes the crime was complete. . 

Question. as that before or after the emancipation proclamation / ^ ^ 

Answer. I believe the emancipation proclamation took effect on the 1st ot January^ 
1863, and that was after that time. . ^, . i„_«+i^r.« 

Question. That is, the offense charged occurred after the emancipation proclamation? 

Ansieei\ O, yes; in the fall of 1863. ^ 

Question. How many negroes were involved m it ? 

Ansicer. Our insurrection laws are not confined to slaves. 

Question. Were there any free negroes involved in it f 

xinstver. There v.'cre soDie. 

^"mr^Tbe^^^ generally considered free; but I believe tbat his 

lec:al status was that of a slave; ho really enjoyed his own time. I said that our 
infurrection laws were not confioed to slaves; I did not say that the insurrection was 
confined to slaves. 

Question. Was it confined to colored people? 

Ansicer. No, sir ; the law Wds not. 

Question. It was a general law ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. • j» 

Ouestlon. How many w^ere involved m this conspiracy i t, i + t - 

Ansicer. Well, sir, 1 cannot tell you exactly ; there were quite a number, but I ao 
not remember the number; from thirty to fifty, I would say. 

Question. If the negroes Lad combined, and wished it, was it not very easy for them 
to have exterminated the whole white population you had there f 

Ansicer. Well, 1 do not think so ; I do not know ^\hat other people may think. 

Question. \Vhere were you at that time ? 

An&ivcr. I was in the army. 

Question. You were not there ? 

J «s?{;c2'. I was in this town at that time. • ^ « 

Question. And when yon speak of that transaction, you speak from information i 
Ansicer. Yes, sir ; and from the part which I took in it myself, in the application to 
Governor Brown for intercession ; to that extent I know it personally. That mterces^ 
sion was bv letter ; I wrote a very pressing letter on the subject. 

Question. Yon have spoken of arming on the day of election ; do you speak Irom 
information or from your own knowledge ? 
Answer. I speak from my own knowledge. 

Owcs^ioH. Did you see tlie arming? " x .-^ t 

Ansicer. I saw a number of men armed, as I have already testihed. 
Question. Did you hear Harrison say that he would have the managers released! ^ 
Ansic(r I saw a number of men run into a store and come out with guns when this 
crowd of negroes came up swearing that the managers should be rescued. 
Okcs^ioh. Did you hear them say that? , . +t 

Ansicer. No, sir ; but, as I have already said, I heard a number of men say that the> 
heard it. I was at a distance, but I heard the yelling, which, as I have already said, 
could have been heard perhaps a mile. . i ^i +t.^^ 

Question. One point more. You were asked about the vot^ers. Do you know whether 
every man who was permitted to vote after the change of managers, had, m point ot 
fact, paid his tax for the previous year , . , 

Answer. I believe that every one had. I know that special care was taken not to 
allow any others to vote, and the votes of some who were democrats were retused. 
Question. Yv^as the vote of any white man refused ? 
Ansicer. No, sir ; I do not remember that it was. 
Question. Your white people had all paid that tax ? 

Ansicer. I will not bo positive on that point, whether any white i"?^ ^.T.^^^f^ 
rejected or not. There were several instances of negroes who applied to c»*»zons 
know whether they could vote, saying that they intended to vote the democratic 
ticket, but they had not paid their tax. They were advised in every instance not to 
trv to vote, for they were told that they would not be allowed to do so. 

^Qiicsiion. m your white people never become delinquent m the payment ot taxes T 

Answer. Certiunly, some of them do. 
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Question, AYhat time are the taxes of 1871 due ? 
Answer. They are not due at all. 
Question. There are no taxes for 1871 ? 

Ansioer. No, sir ; there has been no tax law for 1871. « 
Question. Was there any tax for 1870? 

Answer. That is a disputed ]}omt among lawyers. Isly own oi)inion is that there 
were no taxes, but they have been collected for 1870. 
Question. The taxes have been collected for that year? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. There was no point made about it, but I am utterly unable to find 
a shadow of a tax law for the year 1871. 

Question. Other people think differently from you in regard to the taxes for last year ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the taxes for 1870 have been collected ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, not because they thought differently from me, but because they 
were not disposed to raise any question about it, and therefore people went along pay- 
ing their taxes. As to the tax of last year, my attention was called to it first by Judge 
Reese, who is noAV a senator here. He is one of the prominent lawyers of our State, 
and told me that in his opinion there was no tax law for 1870. 

Question. And there has been no tax provided for the present year? 

Answer. Not that I know of. 

Question. Noue whatever? 

Ansicer. No, sir ; still, they are going on collecting the tax now. I have not found a 
man who thought there was any tax law for this year. 

Question. Do you mean to say that men are going on collecting the taxes in known 
and conscious violation of law, without any authority, and by blank usurpation ; do 
yon mean to say that men are acting in that way ? 

Ansxcei\ I mean to say that they are acting without any authority of law. 

Question. Do they think, or do they know, do they believe, are they conscious, that 
they are acting without any authority of law ? 

Answer. I do not know ; I caunot go in to their breasts and know what their thoughts 
are. 

Question. You know what they say ? 

Ansicer. I never heard any one say that they had any authority for it. I suppose 
the bulk of the subordinate officers wiio are collecting the taxes really do not know » 
whether there is any difficulty abi^ut it or not ; they have received their instructious 
from the comptroller's office. 

Question. There is a tax assessed, and they are collecting it ? 

Ansicer- Yes, sir, they are collecting it. Our people have not made a point upon it ; 
have not gone into the courts about it. They are acting generally upon the idea that 
there ought to be taxes, that the government ought to get along. 

Question. Then if this legislature now convened should pass a Jaw, a declaratory law, 
in accordance with your opinion, and inhibit the further collection of taxes, you might 
have the sam.c question raised against the next election that you raised at the last 
^ election ? 

Answer. They could not have it then; there would be no tax for this year; that is 
my opinion. 

Question. And suppose somebody should think otherwise, that the law required a tax 
for this year ? 

Answer. The question that you were supposing would not have raised the question 
which I raised. 

Question. It would raise just the converse ? 
Answer, I do not see that it would. 

Question. Suppose you had a set of managers who should think that the payment of 
taxes for 1871 was a"^ necessary qualification for voting, and who should decide that 
they would not receive any vote except from those who had paid the tax for 1871 j 
would not that be just the converse of the question which yon raised? 

Ansicer. It does not seem so to me, imless there was some other action on the part of 
the legislature. 

Question. I am supposing that the present legislature should pass a law similar to 
the law of 1870, declaring that there had been no legal tax for this year, and inhibiting 
the further collection of any tax. 

Answer. And then the managers should hold that that act w^as void, and that the 
payment of the poll-tax for 1871 was necessary to entitle a person to vote ? 

Question. Yes, and that they would not take any vote except from those who had 
paid fhe tax for 1871. 

Ansicer. They would still fail, in the main point, to bring up a parallel case to that 
which I brought np; for in the case which I raised, there was a distinct act of 1869 
hnposiug the tax in express terms ; and in this case there is no such act. 

Question. That is a matter of construction and opinion ? 

Ansicer. Not a matter of construction, but a matter of inspection of the statute- 
book. 
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Quesllon. Do I imder«taiKl you to a-dy ihixt Hanison liciuled a crowd of uegrocs that 
rushed after those mana*iercj when tlisy were uudor arrest and about to be committed 
iu default of bail, cryiu«' out that they would rescue them? 

Jimccr. I did not hear the cry of rescue; that was after they had been put in jail; 
and after the negroes had started back to the public square. 

Question. This committee has not rested upon what a ^Yituess knew^ upon his per- 
sonal knowledge, but they have also taken what he believed from reliable information. 
I will ask you w^hether if in the tovrn and at that time Harrison was represented to 
you by credible persons to have headed the mob, to have threatened loudly and vio- 
lently a rescue of the x)risoner8 ? 

Answer It was a fact ; the panorama was passing under my eye. I did not hear the 
words, but I have never doubted that it w as true that ho said that they must be 
rescued. 

Question. That he headed a crowd for that purpose ? 
Ansicer. He was conspicuous there. 
Question. He w^as a leading man among those i)eoplc ? 
Anstvei\ He was on that occasion. 

Question, lie mentioned here that a man named Jerry Long, a black man, had lately 
been murdered iu your county. 

Answe7\ A man of that name was murdered there; but whether by disguised people — 
that w^as not lately. 

Question. When w-as it ? 

Ansiver. I cannot be positive as to the time ; I think it was about two years ago. 
Question. Was any person ever tried for that offense ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, there have been two men indicted for it. There was a coroner's 
inquest held over the body. One witness stated that he recognized two men, and a 
warrant was issued for their arrest ; they came and delivered themselves Immediately 
to the sherifl'. A time was appointed for a commitment trial before a justice of the 
peace. At the commitment trial the prosecution was not ready, and another time was 
appointed. When that came they were still not ready ; their witnesses were not there, 
and a third time w^as appointed. At the third time they were not ready, and the i)ar- 
ties were turned loose ; that is to say, they really had never been in jail. They had 
delivered themselves to the sheriff, but ho did not \}\it them into jail. They were 
always there responsive to the process of the court, and he took the risk of their running 
away; had no idea that they would. At last General Terry sent down some soldiers 
there to arrest them ; and they both, ran away when the soldiers came after them. 
They caught one of them, a man by the name of Johnson. Lieutenant Bernhardt w^as 
the commander of the squad there. Johnson was carried before a magistrate, and waived 
an examination, and gave bond. Lieutenant Bernhardt wrote to General Terry, as ho- 
told me at tho time, that ho had no idea that Mr. Johnson was guilty ; that he had 
examined the matter for himself, had witnesses before him, and had come to the con- 
clusion that Johnson was not guilty. As to Dudley, he w^rote that he did not know, for 
they had not caught him. He never has been caught. Johnson was bound over in a 
very small bond, approved by the lieutenant, and is now there for trial. The trial has 
uot come on simply because at the last two courts it was not reached. He was there 
a few wrecks ago, when our court was held, on the second of this month. That negro, 
Jerry Long, was a miller, and had long been a miller at the same place, during the 
war, before the w^ar, and since the war. He was a negro that stood very high in the 
neighborhood ; he was very popular with the white i)eople, was an acceptable miller 
to the neighborhood, and regarded as an honest man. You have asked me about opin- 
ions and about what I have heard. If that is evidence worthy to be taken here 

Question. That seems to be about tho line of testimony here. 

Ansicei'. There seems to be an opinion that Long was killed by other negroes — that it 
was a case of robbery. lie had accumulated some money, it w^as thought one or two 
hundred dollars, ma> be more. And the parties searched his house for something. 

Question. Was he killed in his dwelling ? 

Answer. No; sir. The testimony before the coroners jury disclosed the fact that ho 
was killed out of doors; that they had him out of doors; but he broke and ran, and 
they shot at him. He was found dead in the woods the tiq:^i day ; he seemed to have 
run some distance after he w as shot, 

Question. Was ho a %vorthy man? 

Answer. Yes, sir, he stood very high and vras very popular among the white people. 
Question. Was he a useful man in the community'? 

A7isK,cr. He was, and his death was very much regretted by the whole neighborhood, 
on his own account, for he \wi\s regarded as a w^orthy man, and was an accei)table mil- 
ler to the whole neighborhood. 

Question. Was his death regarded by the white people there as a loss to them ? 

Ansxvcr. Well, those that suffered from the loss; they regarded him as a good and 
trusty man and a responsible miller. 
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Question, His house was searcLed for the pui-pose of robbery ? 

Aimcer. It was searched, and there was no explanation except for an intended rob- 
bery. ^ 
Question, Was the arrest caused by negro testimony ? 
Ansiver, Yes, sir. 

Question, There was some other man spoken of— I think a man by the name of Wil- 
liam Hewey, as having been killed in that county. 
Ansiver, There was a William Culver killod there : it must have been he. 
Question. What information havo you about that f 

Ansiver, Nothing but what I havo heard. He was killed, and there was a coroner^s 
inquest held over him, but no clue has ever yet been found as to who did the deed, so 
far as I know. He was a very bad negro, notorious for violence. Ho had stabbed some 
men in a rencounter, and whether his death was the result of revenge on their part, I do I 
not know ; but it was not generally supposed so. He had gone out of tho county. He || 
had once lived in the county, but had gone to Washington County. When this hap- 
X>ened ho was going back on a visit, and stopped on his way at a house on tho roadside, 
and a, party of men went in there. They seemed to follow him from where ho came ; they 
came up from that direction. They shot him ; that is what I heard about it from those 
who were at the coroner's inquest. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Did suspicion fall upon any particular negro in the case of Long 1 

Ansicer, Yes, sir. 

Question. Has lie been arrested ? 

Ansicer. No, sir. 

Question. No one has been arrested or punished except the two men you spoke of, one 
of whom lied, and the other is now under small bonds ? 

Ansiver, Yes, sir ; it amounted to only a suspicion in regard to tho negro, and there 
was no process taken out against him, because it was not thought there was evidence 
to justify even his commitment. You asked mo if there was susj)icion, and I answered 
that there was, but it did not amount to more than suspicion. 

Question. Were negro people supposed to have killed Culver? 

Anstve): I never heard that. 



At-vinta. Geokgia, Noiemher 3, 1871. 

JOHN M. GREGOKY sworn and exi^mined : • 
Ey the Chairman : 

Question, State your age, where you were born, where you now live, and what is your 
profession. 

Ansivo'. I am forty-eight years old ; I was born in Virginia, and now live in Rome, 
Georgia; I am a physician by profession. 

Question, How long have you lived in Rome, or in Floyd County ? 
Ansicer, I have lived there since 1850. 

Question, Has your profession caused you to go about through the county much? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir ; I have been practicing in the littlo city and in tho surrounding 
counties. 

Question. What has been the condition of things there for tho last two or three years, 
as to lawlessness and violence, especially by disguised bands of men marauding at 
night? 

Ansiver, Well, sir, as to my personal knowledge, my positive knowledge of such a 
• thing, I cannot say that there has been any band of that sort. I have not seen any 
myself. 

Question, Well, speaking from information that you deem to be reliable and which 
yon believe, how has tho fact been ? 

Answer, At one time there was some disturbance in the country ; well, during this 
year I believe. 

Question, What was tho character of that disturbance ? 

Answer. It seemed to be among the negroes mostly; negroes came to town complain- 
ing that they could not stay in a i>articular part of our county. 
Question, Why could they not stay in tho country ? 

Answer. The reason seemed to be that they were afraid of Ku-Klux or what was 
called Ku-Klux. 

Question, Did they complain of having been visited and abused by them? 
Answer. Sometimes they did ; I have heard of their complaining, but they have not 
complained to me. 

Question. Have yoii hoard of any being killed in the county as vrell as whipped and 
scourged '? 
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Anm'€)\ No, sir; I tbiDk not. 

Question. Yon have not heard of any being killed ? 

A)wicer. No, sir. 

Question. Was there a negro shot in your town some time back ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; but I think not by disguised men ; I do not think anytliing of that 
sort has been done there. 

Question. How has it been in the neighboring county of Chattooga ? 

Answer. Well, there has been a great deal of excitement there, from what I have 
learned. 

Question. What are we to understand by the term "excitement?^' 
Ansiver. That sort of fear and excitement among the negroes of the character I have 
been speaking of. 

Question. Is it believed that many instances have occurred in that county of this 
lawless violence ? 
Ansxver. Not a great many that I have heard of. 

Question. What is the opinion in your county with regard to a secret organization 
bound together by oaths and signs and other means for the purpose of doing, and who • 
in point of fact do commit, these acts of violence? . 

Ansii'cr. Some believe there is such an organization, others have a different opinion. 
For my part, I cannot say that I believe or\lisbelieve it. 

Question. You are not satisfied in your own mind from the evidence you have how 
the fact is ? 

Ansive)'. No, sir. 

Question. Have people talked freely about it ; have they expressed their opinions 
freely about the Ku-Klux organization ? 

Answer, About the propriety or impropriety of it, do you mean ? 
Question. Yes. 
Answci: Yes, sir. 

Question. Have they talked openly and publicly ? 

Answer. Well, I do not not know that 1 can say they have talked publicly. I will 
say that in conversation gentlemen generally expressed their opinions. There has not 
])een any public demonstration. 

Question. How has that opinion been; in condemnation or in pallation and excuse, 
or in both ways ? 

Answer. In both ways. 

Question. What has* been the influence of the press of your county, do you think, in 
suppressing and restraining these disorders or otherwise? 

Answer. Well, sir, I am sorry to say that I do not believe they have done much 
toward suppressing them ; they have rather excused them. 

Question. Have the courts accomplished anything in that way ? 

Answer. I have heard of but one eftqrt being made, and that was at the last term of 
the court, a few months ago. 

Question. Was that a successi^d efl'oit, or a failure ? 
Answer. I tliiuk it failed ; tliat is my opinion. 

Question. What has been the effect of the^>e maraudings upon the lalx)r of your county ? 

Answer. I think it has been injurious to some extent, not very greatly so; well, I 
would say for a part of the time only. At one particular time there was a great deal 
of fear, more than at any other tiir.e. 

Question. Do you know whether any jilantations have remained nncnltivated tho 
present year from inability to procure hvbor? 

Answer. No, sir; 1 do not. 

Question. You are nut aware of that fact f 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How have tliese ju ts of violence comi>ared in frequency since the passage 
of what is called the Kn-Klux bill w^ith the acts that occurred before that time? 

Antiwer. I think I have not heard of it in our county since the passage of that bill. 

Question. Do von know a man bv the name of Bryant, who lives in the neighborhood 
of Rome ? / ' ' • 

Answefi\ Yes, sir. 

Question. Do yon know anything about his having had some of his hands whipped 
and driven away ? 

Answer, Well, only what he told mt\- 
Question. What ^vas his information to you ? 

Answer. I practice phvvsic for him. I think he remarked to nie that some persons had 
gone to his house and whij^ped two of his hand's, and driven them away ; that, perhaps, 
was during last spring. 

Question. Have you yourself taken part one way or the other, either in suppressing 
these acts, or ? ^well, I will not ask you the other alternative. 

Anstver, You can ask it in either way. I have not made any effort except 

Question. In other words, you have been a quiet and passive observer? 
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Answer. Yes, sir; that has been my course. 

Question. Have the efforts that have been made by various parties to bring these 
marauders to justice called forth censure from your press upon any portion of your ^ 
citizens ? 

. Answer. Well, sir, the press has rather condemned it; the tone of the press having 
been one of condemnation. Let mo explain about this Bryant matter. Is it proper 
for me to state the reason why those negroes were whipped ? 
Question. Certainly. 

Answer. I asked Mr. Bryant why those negroes were whipped, and he said he could 
not imagine unless it was because there was a woman on the place, staying with those 
negroes, who claimed to bo a negro woman, and these men said she was not ; they gave 
that as an excuse to the negro for whippiug him. 

Question. She claimed to be a negro ? 

Answer. She claimed to be a negro woman. 

Question. Of negro descent? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. She was really a very light-colored negro ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And tliereupon they came there and whij^ped those persons ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; for haviug her there. 

Question. Do you kuow how many there were that came there ? 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. Were they disguised? 

Answer. I tliink they were disguised ; that is my impression. 
Question. That was last spring i 
Answer. I think so. 

Question. Were they living on Mr. Bryant's land? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and he had them in his employ. 

Question. Was he a respectable man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. A good citizen there*? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. lie has not been there a great while, but ho is a very worthy, 
clever man. 

Question, Is he a northern man ? 

Ansuxr. No, sir; he came there from Alabama. He bought a plantation some three 
years ago, and he is a very worthy, good man. 

By ilr. Bayaiu) : 

Qu(^stion. The case which you have stated upon Mr. Bryant's information of the whip- 
piug of those two black men on his place, was one where the reason was given that 
those black men were living with a woman who was reputed to be a white woman ? 

Answer. They had a woman living with them. 

Question. Living with them adulterously ? 

A nswer. Not that I know of. 

Question. Was she marrit^d to either of them ? 

Ans2ver. One of the men was an old man, and the other was a young man. 
Question. Was she living with them ? 

Answer. Tliey had her in their employ picking cotton for them. 

Question. Ami the reason urged for this act was that she was living adulterously 
v\ith them ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have been a practicing |)bysician there? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. For many years ? 

Answer. For twenty years? 

Question. And your business takes you out at all hours of day and night in such a 
country ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Queation. And during all that time you say you have not seen any of these disguised 
bands? 

Answer. I never have. 

Question. You have said that you had no persoiuil knowledge whatever of any of 
these disguised bauds ? 
Answer. Yes sir. 

Question. You have been asked if you had any opinion respecting the existence of 
disguised bands, and you said you had none ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You were then asked if you had any opinion of the opinions of other peo- 
ple. Is that what you have given as.your testimony ? 
Answei'. My opinion is based upon what I have heard. 
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Question, Upon other people's opinions ? 
Ansii'er, Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Upon their opiuions,*or upon their statements, which ? 
Aimce)\ Upon their statements. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question, Were yon not asked about the opinions of other people in the community f 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

QucMion, Is your community there generally peaceable and orderly? 
Answer, Yes, sir ; as much so as any city of its size. 
Question. Do your people live hapx)ily and friendly with each other? 
Ansivcr, Yes, sir, generally. 

Question. Do you believe there is a general protection of person and property and a 
general sense of security felt there ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Do you know Mr. Foster, deputy sheritf of your county? 
Ansiver. Intimately. 

Question, Do you know Mr. Burnet, of your county ? 
Answer, George Burnet; yes, sir. 

Question. Do those men live in parts of your county Where they would be enabled to 
know pretty well the condition of things in the county ? 
Answer, Yes, sir ; Mr. Burnet is now in this place, and has been for some time. 
Question, He is a planter there? 
Answer, Yes, sir; they are both planters there. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Xovemher 3, 1871. 

WILLIAM BURNET sworn and examined. 

The Chairman. You will please commence the examination of this witness, Mr. 
Bayard, he iiaving been called at your instance. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question.^ At my suggestion you have been asked to come before this committee 
The duty imposed upon this committee by the resolution of Congress was to examine 
into the condition of the State of Georgia, and other States, as to the security of person 
and i^roperty within her borders. I desire, as far as I can, to obtain from you that in- 
formation. As I have not had the pleasure of seeing you before, I will ask you to 
make your ovv^i voluntary statement now, rather than to interrogate you particularly 
about the matter, although 1 will ask you some questions about it. Of what State are 
you a native 'i 

Answer. Of Ohio. 

Question. When did you remove to Georgia ? 
Anstver. In the fall of 166(3. 

Question. What has been your profession in life? 

Answer. I have followed no profession. My father, who perhaps you knew by repu- 
tation, Judge Burnet, of Ohio 

Question. Formerly a Senator of the United States ? 

Ansxver. Yes, sir, and judge of the supreme court of Ohio for many years. Ho left a 
large property, and until not a great many years ago I enjoyed my portion of that 
estate. I was then unfortunate in losing the principal part of it. Since then I have 
been — perhaps 1 might call myself a farmer rather than anything else, though I do not 
farm a great deal. I am living in the country. 

Question. Upon your own land ? 

Anstc€i\ Yes, sir ; I have a small farm. 

Question. Have you hekl any office under the United States Government ? 
Ansxccr. I was special agent in Natchez of the Treasury Department during the war 
Question. Since you came to Georgia have you occupied any official position ? 
Answa'. No, sir. 

Question. With what party have you acted, and to which do you now consider your- 
self attached ? 

Answer. I was born a whig, but during the war I was a republican. I had two sons 
in the Army. 

Question. Do you continue at this time to affiliate with that party ? 
Ansioer. Not altogether; since the war there are some measures of the party that I 
do not assent to. 
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Question. Whom did you support for tbe presidency ? 

Aimoer. I bave not voted for a number of years, except in one local election, since I 
came bere, in which was involved tbe question of removing tbo county seat. I bave 
held myself aloof entirely from politics since I bave been here, and bave taken no jiart 
in it. 

Question. You bave lived bere since 1866? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How bave you found tbe condition of tbiugs around you, as affecting tbe 
security of person and i)roperty ? 
Ansicer. Do you mean when I first came here ? 

Question. Now is the more particular period about wbicb we arc inquiring. 

Ansicer. When I first came here there was a great deal of disorder and a great deal 
of anxiety. I was advised, and no doubt correctly advised, not to leave my home 
without being armed, advice wbicb I followed for some time, although it was out of 
my usual custom. But latterly I think that tbe state of things has quieted down very 
much, and in my neighborhood I am not cognizant of any disturbance fit all, because, 
80 far as I know, our people are all quiet. 

Question. You have become a citizen of Georgia ? 

Anmcer. I have voted hero once. 

Question. Where do you reside ? 

Answer. Within a short distance of Decatur. 

Question. How far from Atlanta ? 

Anstcer. Directly, I am not more than five miles from Atlanta, but to go to my bouse 
\yy the route I am compelled to go, it is about eight miles. 

Question. Have you been molested in any way since you bave been here? 
Ans^cei'. Personally ? 
Question. Yes. 

Answer. Not at all, unless in a little suit I had bere before tbe court. A verdict was 
^iven against me because they understood I was a damned Yankee." 
Question. When was this ? 

Answer. Soon after I came here. A trifling fellow I had employed to do some work 
for me had enticed me into paying him in advance. He loitered away bis time until I 
discharged him, and then afterward sued me, claiming an excess due him. 

Question. What was bis color ? 

Answer. He was a w^bito man. I was told, though I provexl tbe case, as I thought, 
very conclusively, that the first thing said by one of the jury after they retii^ 
into tbe jury-room was, Hero is a damned Yankee who has come down here and 
w^ants to cheat this confederate soldier out of his wages." A motion was made to give 
him a verdict of §50, and they wanted to give it. 

Question. How much did he claim ? 

Ansxcei'. His claim was §150. 

Question. And they gave him $50 ? 

.Answ<^\ They wanted to give him §50 ; but finally they gave him §8. 
Question. You consider it was an erroneous verdict? 

Ansicer. He really owed me §12 over and above bis work. His plea was that be bad 
lost all bis tools in tbe war, and that be could not w^ork unless I advanced him money 
to buy tools, as I did. And then his plea was that be bad been in my employ for three 
months. I bad notified him that I would call him when I needed him, and be claimed 
pay for all that time. I put him on the stand, and proved by bis own testimony that 
without consulting me at all be bad in the mean time been working for others and re- 
ceiving pay for it. 

Question. Yv^as that tbe only instance of tbe kind ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you observed the colored peoi)le of your neighborhood ? 
An&iver. Yes, sir. 

Question. What do you find is the general treatment of them by those who employ 
them ? 

Answer. In my region of the country they are treated very well ; they get good w^ages. 
Their wages are, I think, abundantly ample, a dollar a day for farm hands, and for 
mechanics §2 and §2 50 a day, and not v^ery eflicient laborers at that. I have not heard 
of a single case of any one being molested from any controversy growing out of race 
or color. 

Question. I will ask if you are aware of the existence of colored schools in your neigh- 
borhood ? 

Ansicer. There have been colored schools in tbe neighborhood. 

Qaesti4>n. Do you know by whom the land has been given and tbo school-house 
erected, and by whose aid it has been fostered? 

Ansicer. I cannot speak with certainty as to that. Mr. Dobbins owned tbo house in 
which the colored school was kept, but whether it was a gratuitous occupation, or 
whether they paid him rent, I am not aware. 
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Quesiion. Do yon know anything of Colonel Alston having aided them ? 

JnsH'cr. I know he has been liberal in various instances. I myself subscribed a small 
aiim to aid them in bm'lding a church, and I know that Colonel Alston's name was 
down for a larger amount than mine. I am now giving them some timl)er off my land 
ioY the bailding. 

Qnestion. I3o you know of any donation of land by Colonel Alston ? 
Ansiier. Only from hearsay. 

Question. Are von aware that there is quite a flourishing colored school on his prem- 
ises ? 

Answer . There was at one time ; at least I have so understood. 
Question, Do yon know of its i>resent existence ? 
Answer. I have not heard of it recently. 

Question. Have you heard of any acts and operations by disguised bands in your 
neighborhood upon the people ? 
Ansiver. Not at all. 

Qncsiion. You have been here since 1866 f 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I Avill ask you not only of your own knowledge, but whether you have re- 
liable information from people of character of any such things ? 

Answer. I have riot. The day I received the notice from this committee I had an old 
fellow working on my ])lace, a negro man, who has made a small improvement on a 
part of my land, and who has made a crop for himself this year. From what I have seen 
of him I regard him as perhaps as reliable as any of the negroes I have seen about me. 
He was at work on my place when this notice was brought to me. Soon after, I walked 
OUT and asked him Avhat he thought on that subject about his people in the neighbor- 
hood ; whether he had heard of any molestation or annoyance. He told me that there 
was nothing of that sort there at all ; that he had met with nothing of the kind, but 
that he had heard reports of them. 

Question. Where he came from, or in some other part of the State? 

Ansicer. He said he had seen nothing of the kind himself; nothing since he had been 
in our neighborhood. 

Question. I have asked you to come here because you are a gentleman of northern 
birth, and supposed to entertain no prejudices particularly for or against all the people 
of the State, I may say. Therefore, as we are inquiring about this matter, I thought 
you would give disinterested testimony upon the subject. I understand you to say 
that you have never heard or known of any cases of injury to people, black or Avhite, 
by disguised bands raiding through the country ? 

Ansiver. Kothiug of that sort in this neighborhood. 

Question. Your connnunity is a peaceable and secure one? 

Answer. Entii'ely, in that respect. 

Question. Do you believe the negro people can live where they please and earn aa 
honest livelihood without disturbance ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir; there are several of them who have purchased little homesteads 
there from white persons. 

Question. I want to ask you about that. Do you know of any southern men in 
your neighborhood who have encouraged the negroes to invest their money in small 
pieces of land ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir; I think Mr. Mason has, for one ; I think he has sold two or three, 
perhaps more, small lots to colored men. 

Quesiion. Do you recollect whether that has been the policy of Colonel Alston, who, 
I believe, is a neighbor of yours ? 

Answer. I do not know that the colonel has sold any land. He has settled families 
on dilferent i)arts of his farm, and provided them with stock and farming utensils, 
with cows, chickens, and things of that sort, reserving to himself a' proportionate 
interest in the ju'efits ; I know he has assisted them a great deal. When I lirst came 
down here he was a great deal embarrassed in his finances, and from his advances to 
his colored people in trying to get them a support. Without being absolutely certain, 
my imi)ression is that Captain Candler, a member of the State senate, has sold, or if 
he has not sold, he has been the negotiator for selling, lots of land to negroes. 

Quesiion. Then, among those gentlemen vou have mentioned — southern men I under- 
stand ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they are southern men. 

Quesiion. Among them there has been manifested a disposition to induce «.he colored 
people to settle upon land and conduct its culture independently, and to assist them by , 
the loan of money, and in other ways, to get on ? 

Ansiver. Y(!s, sir ; I think so. I do not say that is the universal rale, but there have 
been individuals who have done so. 

Question. Do you know frequent cases of that kind? 

Answer. There are several cases. 

.g;3 g 
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Quesiion. Were not the southern men here generally very much iraiooyerishcd by the 
results of the war ? 
Answer, Yes, sir; very much so. 

Question, I understand you to say that Colonel Alston's embarrassment was in part 
from his giving assistance to negroes ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Qncstion, Do you know a man by the name of Jethro Wood ? I think ho has a 
store. 

Answer. 1 have not been accustomed to hear his last name, Wood ; I have seen Jethro 
]'epeatedly. 

Question. What is his business ? 

Answer, He has bought himself a little piece of land in the outskirts of Decatur, 
and I think he has built a small store, and is keeping a little grocery there. 

Question. He has been enabled to do this by the pecuniary aid and indorsement of 
his credit by his former master, Colonel Alston ? 

Ansiver. I could not say that I know the fact, but I suppose I know the circumstances 
and relations between them well enough to be satislied it is so; but I cannot say 
that I know the fact. Jethro's wife was Mrs. Alston's maid, and a favorite servant, 
and they have been certainly very kind to them. I think it is more than probable, for 
the colonel is a generous, otf-handed fellow, tliat he has assisted him often with money ; 
but I do not know the fact. 

Question. Colonel Alston was in the confederate service during the war ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, very actively. He fought through the wliolc war. I think he told 
me he was in most of the battles, from the first to tlie last. 

Question. Then your contribution to our information is that, in your section of coun- 
try, all is i:)eace and quiet ? 

Ansice}\ Yes, sir. 

Question. A man can repose there under his own vine and fig-tree, and not bo afraid ? 
Answer. There is no trouble in our region of country, in my neighborhood — none at 
all. 

Question. With regard to men of all colors and of all races ? 

Answo'. Yes, sir. I am speaking of trouble between the two races. Once or twice 
during the elections that have been held, I have gone over, as a looker-on, and the 
colored men have beenjthere and voted without molestation. Sometimes the whites 
have given them the first chance, and in some cases the two colors have mingled 
together. 

Question. There was no intimidation of negro voters? 
Answer. I have seen no evidence of it. 
Question. What is the xirepouderance of voters there ? 
Answer. It is democratic. 

Question. What is the preponderance as to color? 
Answer. The white vote is much the largest. 

Question. Do you know who was nominated by the republicans at the last election 
for legislature? 

Answer. I think his name was Willinghain. 
Question. What is he ? 

Answei'. I think he is a grocery-keei)er. I was told he was not a man who had a 
very reputable character in private life. 
Question. Was he a colored or a white man ? 
Answer. He was a white man. 
Question. And not of reputable character ? 

Ansive)\ So I was told. I would not say a dishonest man, or anything of that sort, 
but a man of rather low associations. 

Question. Are there many white republican votes cast in that district ? 
Answer. Very few. 

Question. Do you know of any that were cast there? 

Answer. No, sir. I think Mr. Mason, if he votes at all, votes the republican ticket. 
Mr. Swantou votes the republican ticket, and, of eourse, his son agrees with his father. 
I do not know of any other. My acquaintance is not large in the county. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. You say there are no charges against the personal honesty and integrity of 
Mr. Willingham ? 
Answer. I don't think I have heard of any. 

Question. He does not belong in this country to what is called the gentility ? 
Answer. That, perhaps, is as fair a definition as could be given. He is not a man of 
refined associations. This I do not know personally ; I only say it from hearsay. 
Question. He is not admitted into what is called society? 

Ansicei\ Well, society here is a good deal mixed. They admit people into good so- 
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ciety bere that in our part of the world would not be admitted into good society. Tbo 
(listinctious here are not so closely drawn. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Do you mean by that that mechanics, and persons of that class, mis with 
gentlemen ? 

Answer, Yes, sir ; more closely than in the Northern States. 

Question. Mechanics are more upon an equality with the gentlemen of the country 
than in the Northern States ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they are admitted more as equals than in the northern States. 
There are fewer social distinctions herej they are not so closely drawn. 

By the Chaikman : 

Question. How is it with men engaged in any sort of productive labor ; are they re- 
ceived and recognized in the parlance of the country as gentlemen? 
Answer. Yes, sir; generally I think they are. 
Question. You have a family, I presume ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Qusstion. A wife and sons and daughters? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How have they been received here by the society that you found when you 
came here ? 

Answer. IMy son Edward, who is now a young man of nineteen, is a very great fa- 
vorite in Decatur, and in the families there; he visits very socially witli the larger 
proportion of them. As for myself, I have not mingled a great deal with society since 
I have been here, but the treatment I have received has been good. 

Question. How is it Avitliyour wife and daughters? 

Answei\ The treatment they receive is cordial, so that we cannot complain at all, 
from those we choose to associate with. 

Question, Who have taught these colored schools, of which you have spoken; what 
sort of i>ersons ? 

Answer. It was a white clergyman from Boston, when I knew more about the schools 
than at any other time ; his name was Sisson. 
Question. How was he received and regarded ? 

Answm\ He complained to me that he was not well treated personally ; I do not know 
of the fact. Well, perhaps I ought to qualify that a little. I was a passenger with 
him in the cars from here to Decatur and back two or three times, and 1 noticed that 
no one took any notice of him ; further than that I did not see any objection. 

Question. Was he a reputable gentleman f 

Answer. He appeared to be so. 

Question. A man of cultivation ? 

Ansiver. Well, sir, not of high cultivation. 

Question, Of what denomination of Christians was he clergyman ? 

Answer. I am not sure, but I think he was a Congregationalist ; he was a protestant. 

Question. Had he not been what is called liberally educated ; had he not received a 
collegiate education? 

Answer, I think not ; he told me he had been a clerk in an apothecary store until ho 
had grown quite to maturity, or nearly so, and then, when he became a religious man, 
he changed his profession and devoted himself to the ministry. That was the account 
he gave me himself. 

Question. You think he hatl not received a collegiate education ? 

Answer. I should tCiink not. 

Question. Had he received a theological education? 
Ansiver, I think he had. 

Question. Is he a man who demeaned himself in accordance with the high profession 
he had adopted ? 

Ansiver. Entirely, so far as I knew. I met him several times ; I called on him once. 

Question. Was anything alleged against him so far as you know, excepting the fact 
that ho was Avhat you have spoken of, a Yankee, and was teaching what is sometimes 
called a " nigger school?" 

Answ€i\ I think he was a candidate for ofBce at one of the elections. 

Question. Do you recollect what office ? 

Answa\ Without being positive, I think it was clerk of the court; I did not vote at 
the election, and will not be positive about that. 

Question. Was he censured a great deal for being a candidate for ofQce? 

Answer. I did not hear many speak of him ; I heard some speak of him, and thej^ 
found a great deal of fault with him for using his position for the purpose of obtaining 
office. 

Question. Was there any other allegation against him ? 
Ansiver, I heard of none. 
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Question. How long did he reniaiu there ? 
Jnsivcr. 1 think he left last year. 

Question. Is there any one teaching the colored people in your neighborhood now, in 
your town ? 

Answer. I think there is a free school there in which negroes are taught. 
Question. Do you know who is teaching it? 
Answer. I do not. 

Question. Do yon know whether a white person or a colored person is teaching it ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Whether a man. or a woman ? 
Answer. I do not know. 

Question. You live within live miles of Atlanta in a direct line ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. So far as yoruhave been able to discover, what is the feeling of the citizens 
and of former residents here, toward the Government of the United States ; is it one of 
friendship or of hostility ? 

Answer. AYell, sir, I think there is a great deal of rebel feeling existing in the coun- 
try. 

Question. How does it manifest itself? 

Answer, More in conversation ; complaints of oppression, and in former times of mili- 
tary rule, and now of the constitutional amendments, more particularly in regard to 
negro suffrage than any other thing. That, I think, is the sorest jooint with those with 
whose sentiments I am familiar. I think negro suffrage is the bitterest point with 
them. 

Question. I understand you to say that the negroes in the main, and pcirhaps univer. 
sally, have been fairly and equitably treated ? 
Answer. Yery well treated. 
Question. And you have had no trouble ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. There have been no difficulties, and things have gone along smoothly ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; and so far as I know their wages have l)een promptly paid. 

Question. This colored man you spoke of who was living on your place 

Answer. Uncle Bob Toggle. 

Question. He told you that where he came from he understood there had been 
troubles ? 

Answer. In the eastern part of the State ; that he had heard since he had been here" 
that there were troubles there. 

Question. Do you know what county he camo from ? 

Answer. No, sir ; he told me, but it has escai)ed my memory ; one of the eastern coun- 
ties. 

Question. You have not yourself taken any part in politics since you have been here ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You have spoken of your reduced fortunes ; you were able, when you came 
here, to purchase i)roperty and pay for it ? 

Answer. I was able to purchase this small amount of property, but I had lost my 
lu'operty before the war began. 

Question. I mean you were able to i)urchase and pay for such x)roperty as you had ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I had a small amount left. 

I3y Air. Bayard : 

Question. You were asked about this schoolmaster, the teacher of a colored school ; 
when did he come here ? 
Answer. I think he was here nearly two years. 
Question. He left here a year ago ? 
Answer. About that time, I think. 
Question. Then he came here in IbG8 ? 

Answer. Without speaking positively', I should say about that time. 

Question. Do you know who procured him to come; who were the persons who got 
up this school and induced him to come and teach it ? 

Answer. I think I understood he was sent by some charitable gentleman in Boston, 
in the first i)lace. 

Question. Was that school fostered by the gentlemen around you in your neighbor- 
hood ? 

^Lnswer. I thiuk it was ; it w.as so far encouraged that, at all events, it was certainly 
not molested. 

Question. Were there any donations made in favor of it, or in aid of it ; was it not 
a])proved and encouraged by the people of your neighborhood ? 

Answei\ I cannot speak of my own knowledge; but I think it Avas. 

Question. How long r.ffcer that gentleman had become a teacher of these people did 
he become a candidate for office ? 

Answer. I think that was just before he went away. 
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Question. And tlie fact that he was charged with having used his position as teacher 
of those children to advance his political interests was the cause of the coldness 
toward him ? 

Answer. I think so; that is my impression. 

Question. You have heen asked something in regard to manual labor performed by 
southern men ; you were asked whether manual labor excluded a man from society in 
this section of country; I will ask you whether your experience is not directly the 
opj>osite ? 

Answer. That they are not excluded ? 

Question. That they are invited into society, and more respected because of their 
industry and labor ? 

Ansicer. Well, sir, if I understand your question correctly, I must answer in the affir- 
mative. I do not think any man here is. looked upon as proscribed at all from the fact 
of Jiis being engaged in i^roductive labor. But in our part of the world, in the North, 
the men who follow certain occui)atious of labor are generally uneducated and illit- 
erate men, men of lower associations and lower habif^, and people of the refined 
classes do not associate with them. As I have said, I do not think that distinction is 
kept up here to the same extent it is in the North. 

Question. Do you mean that men who work upon their own farms with their own 
hands, and mechanics, are admitted to the society and tables of gentlemen and ladies 
in Georgia ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you think those same men would not be so admitted in the northern 
States ? 

Answer. Well, sir, we might invite them to our table in the North, but we would not 
make them our associates. 

Question. Not to the same degree as here ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have you not known, here in Georgia, cultivated ladies working with their 
own hands for their livelihood ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Refined women, and women of culture ? 

Answer. Undoubtedly so. I know some ladies who, I think, are as refined and as 
lady-like persons as I ever. knew in my life, who perform personal labor here. 

Question. Do you know families in your neighborhood, men formerly of wealth and 
now of reduced fortunes, where the daughters of the family perform all the menial 
services in the house, and also work among the stock, the horses and cattle, as servants 
did ? 

Answer. I know ladies who, in some cases, take in sewing and embroidery work, and 
things of that sort. 

Question. Is there any loss to them of social position because of the performance of 
such duties? 
Answer. I think not. 

Question. Are they not treated with the same respect that they ever were ? 
Answer. I think they are. 

Question. Do you not know, in your neighborhood, a great many men who, by the 
fortunes of war, have been reduced in their circumstances, and who are compelled to 
maintain themselves by their personal and manual labor? 

Answer. There are very few exceptions to that rule, I think. 

Question. Then the rule is, that the gentlemen around you do work with their own 
hands upon their farms ? 

Answer. Mostly so ; professional men do not, perhaps. But the men who were( 
farmers before the war, owning their laborers, are now, in a majority of cases, I pre- 
sume, doing their own labor. 

Question. With their own hands ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have been asked about soreness of feeling in this country? 
^jjszcer. About which? 

Question. You spoke of the sore feelings existing on the part of the people of Georgia 
in respect to the operations of the Government of the United States ; among other 
things, you mentioned their great disinclination to, and dissatisfaction ^^\th, negro 
suffrage. 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is there not also a feeling in regard to the disfranchisement of many of 
their best men, and their exclusion from rights of citizenship ? 
Answer. O, yes, sir ; very decidedly. 

Question. In your opinion as a citizen, what would he the effect of a general measure 
of amnesty and oblivion by the Government of the United States as to all political 
offenses "? 

Answer: 1 think the effect of it would be quieting, very much indeed. 
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Question. You think it would be very gratifying to the peoi^le of Georgia ? 
Ansiccr. There is no doubt about it in my mind. 

Question. Do 3 ou think it would tend to restore a feeling of kindness and fraternity 
toward other sections of the country ? 
Answer. 1 think so. 

Question. It would restore friendly feeling ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The chairman of the committee, in asking you a question, used the term 
hostility to the United States." Do you understand the feeling to be one of hostility, 
or a feeling of soreness, growing out of the circumstances you have mentioned ? 

Answer. I would say a feeling of soreness rather than of hostility, though there are 
cases, I have no doubt, of men who are extremely hostile to the Government. 

Question. Individual cases? 

Answer. Yes, sir, where the hostility is extremely bitter. But take the community, 
80 far as I know it in this re^on of country, I think that perhaps the term ^' soreness " 
would expreSvS mj idea more accurately. 

Question. You think that is caused by the reasons you have mentioned ? 

Answer. I think it is. 

Question. You think there would \be a great amelioration of their feeling by the pas- 
sage of a measure of amnesty ? 
Answer. I thiuk there would. 

Question. You think it would be a wise act on the part of the Government of the 
United States? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And bind the people of Georgia more strongly to their allegiance to the 
Government ? 
Answer. That is my impression. 

Question. You have been living here for some five years ; have you observed in your 
section, where you say all is quiet and peaceable, a disposition on the part of the col- 
ored people to flock to the towns ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. State what your experience has been in that respect, in regard to their 
leaving the manual labor of the farms for the other occupations which the towns 
afford. 

Answer. The impression upon my mind has been that they have gone to the towns 
with the idea that they can there acquire a livelihood with less severe labor than they 
can on the plantations. They also come here from the natural tendency of the negro 
to congregate in crowds. 

Question. You have observed that as one of their characteristics ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, tliat is one of their characteristics ; they are fond of cro.wds and 
sliows, and all such things as are going on in cities; and they pick up a livelihood 
in cities without any persistent labor, with more facility than they can in the country. 

Question. You think they have an ol>jection to steady labor ? 

Answe)\ Yes, sir ; and there is a want of providence in taking care of their earnings. 
Perhaps they may get over that in time, but at present their great jDassiou is to spend 
as soon as they get anything. 

Question. And they rush from the country to the towns in order to gratify those 
tastes which you have mentioned ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I think so. 

Question. Have you observed that from the country around you they flock here to 
Atlanta ? 

Answer. That has been the impression created on my mind. 

Question. Do you find, as your experience among them, that they prefer the lighter 
• and more precarious labors of the town to the steady labor needed for agriculture? 
Answer. Decidedlj' . Of course there are exceptions. 
Question. As a general rule how is it ? 
Ansicer. As a general rule that has been my observation. 

Question. Is that how you would account for the presence of so many blacks in and 
about Atlanta? 

Answer. I think that is the chief cause of the congregating of so many here. 
Question. And in the i^ortion of the country with which you are acquainted, they 
have left and come to the city, from the causes you have stated ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. You say they have left your neighborhood and come to Atlanta? 
Answer. Some of them. 

Question. Do you know whether Atlanta has been a sort of city of refuge to the 
'colored x)eople for the last two or three years, and that they have resorted here to 
escax)e the bad treatment that they received in the country ? 
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Answer. Not to my kno^Yled^^e. 

Question, Have you commiimcated with leading men of that, race so as to know their 
opinions ? 
Answer, No, sir. 

Question. Yon say this teacher of a colored school complained to you of his treat- 
ment ; was that complaint made before he became a candidate for office? 

Answer. I think it was. His complaint was that he was not socially recognized as a 
clergyman ; he said the clergymen would not associate with him as a brother 'clergy- 
man, and the people would not invite him to their houses. 

Question, That was before he became a candidate for office ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was not the fact this: That he found his business of teaching was unre- 
muuerative, and that he was obliged to resort to something else in order to support 
himself, and he tried to obtain this small office with a view of eking out his sub- 
sistence ? 

Answer, I could not speak of my own knowledge about that. 
Qucsiion. Do you know in fact how much he received for teaching ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You have been asked about what those peojde there have done for the sup- 
port of schools; do you know that they ever paid one cent for his services as teacher? 
Answer. I bave said I do not know it of my own knowledge. 
Question. Do you think they did pay him anything ? 
Ansiver. I think they assisted the schools. 

Question. That is true ; but they could do that without paying him for his servicee. 
Answer. I admit that j I do not know about that. ' 



Atlanta, Georgia, Novemlei- 3, 1871. 

Z. B. HARGROVE sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. You are the same gentleman who was examined before the committee in 
Washington in the month of July last ? 
Answer. I am. 

Question. Testimony has been given before this committee to the effect that a reward 
offered and paid for the arrest and conviction of certain persons in Chattooga 
County had been distributed among several persons, and that you had received a por- 
tion of it, some $l,oOO. That is the statement made here, based upon rumor and with- 
out any i)rofession of a personal knowledge of the fact. In •justice to yourself, I 
would like to hear what you have to say in regard to it. 

Answer. I can state to the committee that at no time have I received any portion of 
that reward. I knew nothing of the prosecution of those x>arties for which that reward 
was made until after my return from Washington, I think. After I went home there 
was cont^derable said in reference to it in the i)ress. It was brought directly to my 
knowledge in this way : the solicitor general of my immediate circuit having been 
charged by the press of Rome with having conspired with those parties to obtain this 
reward, he called upon me as his friend to go with him and seethe editor of the Rome 
Commercial, and to demand of him an explanation of his charges, or an immediate 
retraction. That was done. I then went with him to Chattooga County, to the par- 
ties who had procured this reward, all of them being prominent democrats in tlio 
county of Chattooga. They gave him a written statement, as well as affidavits to the 
governor, to the eftect that they were the oidy parties that received the reward, and 
that neitlier Colonel Forsyth nor Major Burnet, who, I believe, was also charged with 
getting a portion of it, had received any portion of the reward as such. The matter 
w^as ail made public in the press at the time. Never until yesterday had I ever heard 
that anybody had insinuated that I had received any portion of it. I can state to the 
committee that I was a little surprised myself when I heard of it, for 1 have never re- 
ceived to the amount of one cent of it. 

Question. The payment of this reward was made while you were absent from the State, 
in attendance on the committee in Washington ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. The parties interested in this reward are the now acting sheriff of 
Chattooga County, and two ex-sheriffs of that county, prominent democrats, and all of 
them good men. 

Question. Perhaps you have had an oi)portunity to learn something of the character 
of that ])rosecntiou? 
Answer, Well, yes, sir. 

Question, It has been suggested that it was a simulated case, a fictitious prosecution, 
gotten u]) for the purpose of securing the reward, and that the parties were not in fact 
members of the Ku-Klux organization. 
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Aiisivci', Well, as to its being a fictitious prosecutiou, that is not true. I can state to 
the committee that one of those men himself told me, as well as made an affidavit, 
that he was a member of the Klan in Cherokee, Alabama. I know that he <^ave me the 
names of several parties who aided and assisted in releasing him from confinement in 
the calaboose at Tryon Factory, for the reason that he was a member of the Klan. He 
gave me the names of several parties who were present at that time. One of the men 
convicted with him gave me the names of some parties, and stated that ho had himself 
been engaged in two raids made by the Ku-Klux, one of which was the raid made at 
Rome, in which one party was badly shot, one severely beaten, and one woman badly 
abused. It was on that statement, made by him in an affidavit, that Govoruor Bullock 
concluded to pay the reward to those parties. They were convicted, however, of a 
different oftense, having been tried before two juries, one of which acquitted them, 
and the other convicted them. The parties themselves made an affidavit, one of them 
that he, with one of the other 2)arties, was i)resent at the disturbance in Floyd County, 
for which a reward was offered by the governor. It was on that affidavit and that 
statement of facts that the governor concluded to pay the reward, as I have been in- 
formed by those parties who got the reward. I myself gave the governor the specifi- 
cations ui^on which was founded the proclamation ofiering a reward for the i)arties 
engaged in that outrage. While I have thought the rewards were too high, that 
they were larger than probably they ought - to have been, I thought they probably 
might be at least a means by which this lawlessness could be suppressed. 

Question. What was the name of the one w^ho had been rescued at Tryon Factory? 

Answer. His name was Epps. 

Question. What was the name of the one who was in the raid in Rome ? 
Ansivcr. His name was Pay ton ; he is now in jail in this i)lace, I think. 
QiLestion. Was the party killed who was shot at Rome? 

Answer. No, sk ; he was shot with a double-barrel shot-gun ; I think he said with 
buck-shot. He came to me the night he was shot, he and the old man who Avas beaten. 
One of them was very severely shot in his right side and right arm, I believe, and the 
other was veiy badly beaten over the head with a gun. 

Question. Were they colored ? 

An8icet\ Yes, sir. 

Question. You say a woman was beaten ? 

Ansicer. The wife of one of those parties w^as beaten. 

Question. Did you ever coufer with Mr. Forsyth, the solicitor general for that district, 
on the subject of the character of those cases in Chattooga County, whether they were 
genuine Ku-Klux cases or fictitious cases f 

Answer. Well, yes, sir ; we are VQTy intimate friends. It might be proper for me to 
state that the governor's proclamation ofiering a reward was not one for Ku-Klux, but 
for any parties in disguise committing crimes. When I wrote to the governor, I stated 
that it would be well for him to be very cautious in ofiering these rewards, as there 
might be a i)ut-up job on him, and that he should not pay any reward for any less 
crime than a felony. I did not want to see any advantage taken of him. Being in- 
terested in trying to suppress the lawlessness in that immediate section, I did not 
want any advantage taken hj corrupt men who might form a combination for the 
purpose of getting those rewards. I therefore stated to him that I desired him to so 
word his proclamation as to permit no rew^ard to be i^aid for anything less than a 
felony, and none to be paid except upon the conviction of the parties. 

Question. Do you know whether ho made examination and exercised i)recaution in 
the matter before he paid the reward ? 

Answer. I think he did. I think he paid the reward with the full understanding 
that those parties were not convicted upon the direct proclamation made by him, 
offering a reward for certain specified outrages. But those parties, having been put in 
the penitentiary for several years for another offense, and having pleaded guilty of 
committing offenses while in disguise, he thought it was good policy to jiay the reward. 

Question. What do you think was the effect of those proclamations upon such acts of 
violence in the community ? 

Ansiver. I might differ with some very clever gentlemen in my immediate section of 
the country. As I have said before, I have thought the governor oflered a little too 
high a reward ; however, I will not make any particular quarrel with him about that. 

Question. Had the governor any other resource at his command to ferret out and 
bring to justice such oftenders, except the offering of rewards ? 

Ansicer. I think he had none. I know it was at the request of a great many clever 
gentlemen in my immediate section that I went to see the governor about this offer of 
rewards, thinking it would have a good effect. 

Question. You say you know the parties who in this particular case did receive the 
rewards ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; the now acting sheriff, Harris Garrett, together with Mr. J. C. 
Cleghorn and Mr. Wyatt, two ex-sheriffs. 
Question. \Yere they elected by the people ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were they known democrats 1 

Answer. Yes, sir ; Breckinridge democrats with myself. 

Question. Were they reputed to be honest men ? 

Answer. I do not think men can stand any better in my section of the county than 
they do. ' ^ 

Question. State whether any portion of the community there, and if so what portion, 
have united in censuring the action of those men, and in promulgating the idea that 
this was a fictitious ease, that these parties were not Ku-Klux, and that it was a fraud 
practiced upon the public treasury, and implicating Mr. Forsyth and yourself as being 
parties concerned in getting the money. 

Answer. I do not know anything except the statement made by the two papers in 
Rome, all of which has been retracted by them, and the retraction made public to the 
world. I believe that at one time there was an opinion with some cleVer parties in 
my immediate home that this was not altogether ftxir and right, but I think that 
opinion gave way when the facts in the case were made known. 

Question. There is another matter which has been before us for consideration in con- 
nection with some parties that were attempted to be indicted before the grand jury of 
your county, and the bills were returned not true. It has been intimated here that one 
reason of the failure to find those bills was, that a witness by the name of Penny was 
discredited, and the reason given for discrediting him was that you were understood 
to have bribed him with a sum of money, between $200 and $300, as well as I recollect, 
to make the statement ho did. Have you any knowledge of that case ? 

Answer. I myself swore out the warrant under which Mr. Penny was arrested and 
others sought to be arrested. That was for the perpetration of some crimes mentioned 
in this same ]:)roclaraatioii, or i)erhaps in another proclamation offered afterward ; I 
believe, ui)on reflection, it was another proclamation. The parties were presented to 
the grand jury of Floyd County — I believe to two grand juries — one of which made no 
rei)ort, and the other grand jury refused to iind a true bill. Mr. Penny came to Rome 
with Colonel Foster, the sheriff of my county. I was notified that he was there, and I 
went to see him. I was very anxious to find out, so far as I could, the extent of the 
organization to which he was attached, and of which he himself admitted he was n, 
member. He swore out an affidavit prepared by the justice of the peace of the liome 
district, Mr. Perry, that he with several other parties (their names being mentioned in 
the affidavit) had committed certain acts of violence at several times, some time in 
February. At that time he was under arrest, and said that he was willing to plead 
guilty to the charge of assault and battery on an old colored man of the name of Pat- 
rick Miller, and his son, of the name of King Miller ; that they took some guns from 
them, and very badly abused one of them. He gave bonds for his appearance at the 
superior court. The grand jury refused to find any true bill, and of course that was 
the end of the prosecution in Floyd. I do not know of my own knowledge any of the 
reasons that induced the grand jury to take that course. They had before them the 
plea of guilty of Mr. Penny, with his sworn statement as to the guilt of others. They 
had the testimonj^ of parties identifying several of these mc*n. I believe Judge Thomas 
was also before the grand jury, but I am not certain. I was informed by several mem- 
bers of the grand jury, Mr. M. W. Shropshire, the foreman, being one of the parties who 
so informed me, that the reason they did not find a true bill against those parties was 
because Governor Bullock had offered a reward, and for the further reason that some 
of the grand jury were opposed to finding a true bill against the Ku-Klux. Mr. Shrop- 
shire stated that to me in my office in the presence of myself and one or two other 
parties. As to my ever having said anything to Mr. Penny, or to any other parties 
that I know of about any consideration, it is untrue. 

Question. You gave him nothing? 

Answer. Not one cent. 

Question. You offered him nothing and promised him nothing ? 

Answer. Nothing, except this, that if he would unite in good faith in bringing these 
liarties to justice, I would recommend him to the charitable judgment of the commu- 
nity and of the court, so far as was iu my power. 

Question. It has been intimated here that that affidavit was written by you. 

Answer. The one of Penny's "? 

Question. Yes. 

Ansiver. It may, or may not have been ; I do not remember. It was written out in 
Mr. Perry's office, and it may or may not have been in my. handwriting. 
Question. You do not know how that is ? 

Answer. I do not remember, ])ut I could tell if I saw it. I think that Mr. Perry made 
some corrections in it, or I did, one or the other. I was very anxious at that time, to- 
gether with Mr. Foster, Mr. Lumpkin, Judge Thomas, and divers other parties in Floyd 
County, all of them being democrats, myself being considered an extreme republican 
at that time, though my antecedents were all democratic, to bring those parties to jus- 
tice. I supported Mr. Seymour and Mr. Blair for the i)residency and vioe-presidencyj 
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and Mr. Gordon for governor. I was an original secessionist and Breckinridge demo- 
crat. We believed that it was necessary that something shonld be done in order to 
protect the labor of the co^ntr3^ A great many disturbances had occnrred, and I be- •) 
lieved that that would be about as safe a channel as any by which the thing could be * 
managed. 

Question. How many violations of law of that particular kind, by a fair construction, 
were traceable to these disguised bands ; I mean those that have occurred in your 
county within the last three years ? 

Answer, I had at one time a memorandum of the parties who had been scom-ged and 
ill-used; but I do not know that I could now state detinitely. There were^ probably, 
some twenty ; perhaps more of them. 

Question. Has anybody been jjunished for those offenses ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have you received any information that you deem reliable from those of- 
fenders as to the existence as well as the extent of this organization ? 

Answer. I cannot say that I liave any that is reliable. Mr. Penny stated to me that 
the officer who organized their lodge, as he called it, was from Polk County or Haral- 
son County ; I do not recollect which. 

Question. Did he give his name ? 

Answer. I do not believe he did. 

Question. Did this other man who was his associate give you any information ? 

Answer. No, sir ; only that they had been out on two or three occasions. I think it 
would be proper for me to state that these three men who were convicted in Chat- 
tooga County, if they ever belonged to the Ku-Klux organization proper, as they call 
it, were not considered to be in good standing. One of them testilied that he was a 
member, but evidently they were not men that we- would consider any way reputable. 

Question. Do you know how they had been engaged during the war ? 

Answer. Mr. Payton and, I believe he stated, Mr. Kelly, were both in the confederate 
army ; or he stated tliat Mr. Epps and Mr. Kelly were. I asked if either of them had 
been in the confederate army, and he said, ''No." I do not know of niy knowledge; 
I should take any statement they would make with great caution myself. 

Question. Do you know the men who were alleged to have released Epps from the 
calaboose ? 

Ansicer. They gave me the names of five parties. 
Question. Were they persons that you know ? 
Answer. I do not know them myself. 

By Mr. Bayaiid : 

Question. You liave spoken positively in regard to ^Mr. Forsyth receiving no portion 
of the rewards offered f 

Answer. I think he has not received any. 

Question. I find in his own testimony, as given before the committee in Washington, 
that he did receive §750 of it. 

Ansiver. I do not know of my own knowledge ; I only state what was given out by 
the public accounts of it. 

Question. You were not aware that Mr. Forsyth had admitted in Washington that he 
had received $750, which admission is printed on jiage ^'.l of the testimony in regard 
to Georgia ? 

Answer, I did not know that. 

Question. I understand you to say that the case you investigated was a genuine case 
of Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. I did not say it was ; I say I do not know. I stated that Mr. Epps had told 
me that he himself belonged to the Klan in Alabama, and that it was a i^ortion of that 
Klan who had broken him out of Ihe calaboose, with some parties attached to a Klan 
in Chattooga County. I say I do not think they were members of the organization in 
good standing, if they ever had been. 



Atlanta, Georgia, November 3, 1871. 
WILLIAM H. OGLESBY sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. State your age, where you were born, where you now live, and what is your 
occupation. 

Answer. I am fifty-four years of age; I was born in East Tennessee; and I now liv^e 
in Walker County, Georgia. I am a silversmith by trade. 
Question. How long have you been living in Walker County? 

Answer. I think I came to Georgia, to Summerville, in 1858. I do not exactly recol- 
lect the date, but I think it was in 18G3 that I came to Walker County ; it was during 
the war I live right on the spur of Pigeon Mountain, six miles from Lafayette. 
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Question. Arc there any ijeoi^le in that county called Ku-Klux ? 

Answei\ Well, they are said to be Ku-Klnx. There have been disguised men there. 
I saw a parcel of them myself. I never saw any until last Saturday night. Men have 
told me that they had seen the Ku-Klux, and had been whipped and abused by them. 
At several times Mr. Bryant, Mr. Lowrey, and Mr. Davis have said that they saw them f 
and a negro was very badly whipped there. 

Qiiestmi. You say you saw them last Saturday night ? 

Answer. They came to my house last Saturday night in disguise. I knew their 
voices. 

Question. What time of the night ? 

Ansivei\ It was about 9 o'clock when they got to my house. 
Question. Wore they riding or walking ? 
Ansivcr. They were riding. 
Question. What did they "do ? 

Ansiver. They rode uj) to the fence and called for me. The widow Gilbraith living 
in one part of the house while I lived in the other, (it is a double house,) the widow 
Gilbraith told them I was not there. They said she was a damned liar ; that 1 was in 
the house ; that if I did not come out, they would come in there and burn the damned 
shebang up. She said she knew Mr. Vickery, and told him that if they burned up her 
shebang she would have their shebang burned up. Viekery is called the captain. 
They left theu. 

Question. Did he see you or did you see them? 

Answer. I saw him ; I do not think he saw me. After they got down a little way, I 
thought I would shoot at them. I found that my rifle was not loaded. I got my 
shot-gun to bang away at them, but it was not loaded. I put in a load of shot, 
but when I got it loaded they were out of reach. I fired after them, but it 
did not reach them. I waylaid the road for them, but when they came back they came 
back so civilly that we thought it was some parties going to Viekery 's for some whisky. 
We saw the horses much i)lainer at Mie gate than when they were going along the 
road through the timber. 

Question. Did they say who they were ? 

xlnswer. No, sir ; but we knew them. Just about time for them to get to the house 
of a negro, I heard a row over there. They got one of the men down, made him tell 
who he was, and took a pistol from him, and got one of the horses and took it on past 
my house. About that time a mule came up that Viekery was on, and they got it and 
kept it chained that night, and the next morning, as they were taking it to town, they 
met with one of the men who was along, and he claimed the mule, and he made my 
son get off the mule, and said it was his own mule, and he was going to have it. 

Question. Whose horse did they get ? 

Ansiver. Mr. CoUins's horse. We have that man bound in the court. 
Question. Did they know whose pistol it was ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Whose was it ? » 
Answer. Mr. Viekery 's. Two men that had worked a little on the pistol a few days 
before that knew it and said they would swear to it. 
Question. Whose mule was it ? 

Answer. Old Mr. Collins's mule. But C. P. Collins claimed it at first, but afterward 
said it was his father's mule. 

Question, What did you say they said when they first came to your house ? 

Answer. They told Mrs. Gilbraith that if I did not come out, they would come in and 
burn up the shebang. 

Question. Did they say what they wanted of you ? 

Answer. They said they would kill me ; that they would kill me between that and 
Saturday night if they had to have five hundred men there. 
Question. Did they say anything about your leaving ? 

Answer. They said I must leave in four days, or they would take me out and kill me. 
Question. How were they disguised ? 

A7i8wer. They had on some kind of a dress with some rings around their eyes, and a 
ooat with a star on each shoulder — that is. Captain Viekery had — with a representation 
of the moon on his back under the stars, and something fixed to his hair and hanging 
down so that it looked like great whiskers. He did not wear whiskers, but we knew 
his voice well ; he is a neighbor boy. 

Question. How old is he ? 

Answ&r. I suppose he is about, twenty. 

Question. How old is Collins ? 

Answer. I suppose C. P, Collins is about thirty; he is a married man. James Collins 
is between eighteen and twenty, and Albert Viekery is seventeen or eighteen years old, 
I suppose. 

Question. Who was the leader or captain ? 

Answer, William Viekery, the oldest of the Viekery boys. 
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Question. Did they say where they came from? 

Ansive7\ They said they came from the moon. 

Question. How many of them have you arrested ? 

Anstver. Only one. 

Question. Which one ? 

Answer The oldest Collins— C. P. Collins. 

Question. Why have you not arrested the others? 

Answer. I went to Squire Rogers the next day for a warrant, and he told me it was 
"best not to do it ; that I had better first write a letter up here to this i^lace ; that 
there had been just such a trial before him recently, and it did not result iu anything. 
That was about tlie whipping of Mr. Lowrey. He was whipped to keep him from giv- 
ing his testimony before the court. He said I had better just send hero and not take 
out a warrant at all. I went home intending lo do so. This man Kelley went over to 
8<;e about letting Collins have his mare, but Collins attempted to take it by force. I 
suppose the officers of the town took out a warrant ; Kelley said he did not take ft 
out. I was subpoenaed tp go to town, and I went there on Tuesday to the trial. 

Question. You say they got one of them down ; who do you mean by " they?'' 

Ansiver. The Kelley men — the negroes. They got Bill Yickery down,' and he hollered 
*for Pode Collins to help him. .He hollered, Pode, Pode, help; they have got me 
down." I did not see that, but the Kelleys told me so. Another one of the boys got 
Jim Collins down, and he hollered, "Run, or they will kill every one of us." He 
acknowledged that it was Jim Collins and Bill Vickery. 

Question^ The Kelleys were colored men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and they resisted. 

Question. They were too strong for these fellows ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Kelley's daughter told me that Vickery had some very insulting 
talk to her the day before, or desired something of her, and she just talked to him 
pretty rough, and he cursed her aud abused her. 

Question. Have either of these men said anything about any others of their Klan, do 
you know? 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not know that they have. 

Question. Have you information respecting others of the Klan ? 

Answer. 1 have this information, that Bryant told me, the day they went to trial, that 
when he was called upon he could give names if necessary. 
Question. Who is Bryant ? 

Ansiver. We call him Bray Bryant ; he does not sign it in that way ; but he will 
answer to the name of Bray Bryant. He lives about four miles from me. 
Question. Have these people been on him ? 

Answer. I do not know that these same men have, but disguised men have gone to 
him and knocked him down with a piece of timber, and abused him very much, and 
scared his wife so that she miscarried. Doctor Gordon told me it was caused by that, 
and that she never would have good health again. 

Question^ Was this treatment in his house in her presence ? 

Anstcer. Yes, sir.- 

Question. When was it ? 

Ansiver. It was last spring, some time. 

Question. What is the feeling of the i^eople about speaking out against these Ku- 
Klux ? 

Answer. They have been afraid all the time to say anything. I thing a great many 
who would say something against them have been afraid to say what they thought 
for fear they would come on them. I know T have been kept dowu a little myself. 

Question. How has it been about getting evidence against them ? 

Ansiver. 1 never was at a trial and never heard anybody say about that. I think at 
one time I would have been afraid to have sworn against one, if I had known who he 
was. 

Question. Who is Squire Rogers? 

Answer. He has been living at Lafayette, I do not know how long ; he has been there 
a long time, and is the postmaster. 

Question. Lafayette is the county-seat of Walker County ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He told you that you had better tfot prosecute those men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He said there had been a recent trial of that kind before him, and 
it did not result in anything, and that I had better write down here ; ho said all he 
could do was to bind them over, and after he had done that, all that it resulted in was 
the whipping of Lowrey. 

Question. Who was he ? 

Answer. He was not the prosecutor in that case. They had been to Squire Y. Price's, 
and had abused him in some manner, and I think this man Lowrey was to have been a 
witness in the case. Squire Rogers said he thought they went for him to keeiJ him 
ii'om going to court as a witness, and he got a whipping. 
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Question. Do you know about tbat Tvhii>ping, when it was ? 

Answer. I do not know exactly what time it was ; I heard of it soon afterward, and 
I saw Lowrey at Chattanooga soon after that. He went down there right after that, 
and staid a week or two. He said they struck him over the head two or three licks 
with a pistol, and he showed me his thunib where it had been injured. 

Question. How long ago do you think it was ? 

Answer. It was in July or August. 

Question. How long since you have heard of these disguised bands riding about at 
night ? 

Answer. Well, I do not recollect exactly, but it has been over twelve mouths. 
Question. How many times have yoU heard of their being out ? 
Answer'. Well, at least twenty times. 

Question. Do they generally do some mischief when they go out ? 

Answer. Well, I have heard of them going about several times when I could not hear 
of any mischief they had done. But I have heard several times of their whipjung men 
in the cove, but I did not know who they were. 

Question. What did they go to the Kelleys for ? 

Answer. Kelley told me that when they came there they said they understood he had 
been talking too saucy to white folks. Kelley told them that ho had not, that he had 
talked no sauci(^r to white folks than he thought ho ought to do j that he tried to do 
as right as he could. T think he is a hard-working, honest negro. 

Question. Did they attempt to whip him ? 

Answer. They attempted to whip his son, and struck his daughter with a hickory, so 
she said. 

Question. How many persons were there there ? 

Answer. He had two boys, he was not there himself at the time. There were two 
boys besides himself that were big enough to do fighting. He came there after they 
got there, and I think he told me that he got one of them down, and his oldest sou got 
down another. 

Question. Were all of those men armed ? 

Ansicer. I do not think they had but one pistol in the crowd. That is what the 
negro told me, and they got it away from them. 

Question. To what i)olitical party do these men belong who go Ku-Kluxiug around 
through the country i 

Answer. They belong to the democratic party. 

Question. Who are the peoj^le that they have abused ? 

Ansicer. Tliere has not been a democrat that I know of whipped by the Ku-Klux, so 
far as I can hear ; they are all radical men. 
Question. Black or white ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What are your politics.^ 

Answer. I have voted the radical ticket ever since the war. 

Question. What is the feeling there among the people that you call radicals as to their 
future chances ? 

Answer. The generality of them think that the Ku-Klux are going to stop us from 
voting our ixditics. 

Question. That is tlie feeling among the radicals or republicans ? 

Answer. That is what we have often talked together, that that was the i)robable 
cause of Ku-Kluxing, and that we would fmally have to give up to them. 

Question. It is the belief among the republicans, or the radicals, as they call them, 
'that this is a political machine? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; with all that I Iiave talked to. 

Question. Where did you get the mule you have spoken about ? 

Answer. I got it at my gate coming back. We knew it was the same mule one of the 
boys w^as on, and we thought we would take care of it ; that it would be i^retty good 
proof against them. 

Question. Did Mr. Collins, when he came after the mule, say anything about where 
the mule had been lost ? 

Answer. He met me n(»arly half way from my house to his house. I had to go nearly 
by his house to town with the mule. There were two ways to go to tow^n, one through 
the Catlett Gap, and the other through the Dug Gap. I took the Catlett Gap road, 
which led nearly by Collins's house. I met him nearly half way, with a Mr. Adams ; 
I suppose Adams was just in company with him. Coilins asked my son what he was 
doing with his muh^, and my son said he was going to take it tO town. Collins said, 
I reckon you won't." I turned around and said, "He will, because it is pretty good 
proof as to who have been Ku-Kluxing." He said he was going to have it. I said 
that if he insisted upon it, I would not resist, for there were witnesses there who heard 
him claim it, and they would knoAv that he was out. He said that the boys took it, 
and told him that they had had a fracas on the mountain. But his brother, John Col- 
lins, who he said \vas in the crowd, was about three miles from there. I told him that 
I believed he was in the crowd. 
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Qiicsiion. That Tvas your belief and still is ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; the moon shone bright, and I knew his shape very well. 
Question. Did he say where he was ? 

Answer. He said he was at home, but the Kelley folks said that they called for him «J 
when they got into a tight place. Now I do not think they would call for him to help 
if he was at home in bed a mile and a half away from there. 

By Mr. Bayard : » 
Question. Who is the man you captured ? 
Answer. Collins was arrested. 
Question. Where is he now ? 

Ansicei'. I suppose he is at home ; he gave security. 
Question. How much bail did he give f 

Answer. I do not know ; I understood he gave security, and got his mare away from 
town. 

Question. I understand you to say that when these people came to your house you 
got your gun ready ? 
Answc}\ Yes, sir. 

Question. What was it loaded with? 
Ansicer. It was not loaded at all. 
Question. Did you load it ? 
Answer. I did, as soon as I could. 
Question. With what ? 
Ansiver. With i^owder and shot. 
Question. Did you lire at them ? 

Answer. I fired after they gbt off a piece ; I did not think I could hit them, but I 
was a little mad, and I thought I would fire at them anyhow. 
Question. Did that send them off? 

Answer. I do not know that it did ; they were going off. 

Question. How long after that did these Kelley boys get hold of them ? 

Answer. Perhaps an hour or an hour and a half. 

Question. Who did you say occupied the same house with you ? 

Answer. The widow Gilbraith. 

Question. Vvho is she ? 

Answer. Nancy M. Gilbraith, the widow of Andy Gilbraith. 
Question. Is she a white woman ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; Ave bought land together, but we have not had an opportunity to 
build since we bought. 

Question. You occupied the same house ? 

Answer. There is a partition between us, and I use one end of the house and she the 
other. 

Question. Do you know why these people came after you? What did they charge 
you with ? 

Answer. They told her that I was in the house. She told them I was not. They told 
her that she was a damned liar. They cursed and swore, and told her that I slept 
with her. She said they were liars, and no such thing could be proven. 

Question. What is your family ? 

Answer. 1 have a wife and six children. 

Question. Do they live in that house ? 

An8^ccr. Yes, sir. 

Question. They thought you were in the widow Gilbraith's bouse ? 
Answer. No, sir. They came to the gate and called, but my wife would not go to the 
window, as she was afraid, and Mrs. Gilbraith went and spoke to them. 
Question. That was your first experience in seeing any of these people ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many were there ? 
Answer. Four. 

Question. Did you recognize them ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. One was caught by these black men and carried to town ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you not say they captured and threw him down ? 

Answer. They threw him down and took his pistol away, and he hollered for help 
and got away. They got his pistol and his mare ; I got the mule myself. This man 
Collins went after the mare and tried to take her anyway, and they arrested him in 
Town on the Monday after this took place on Saturday, 

Question. This occurred last Saturday night ? 

Ansivei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. These four were the first you had seen and the only ones you have seen ? 
Amwer. Yes, sir. 
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By the Chairman : 

Question. Mrs. Galbraith was living by herself in one part of the honse, and you and • 
your family were living in the other part? 
A)isiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. They used this insulting and blackguard language to her when she was in 
licr own part of the house ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. What is Mrs. Galbraith's family ? 

Answer. She has two children at home. Her oldest child married my daughter. One 
of her sons is hired away from home. 

By the Chairman ; 

Question. Are they living in the honse, your daughter and Mrs. Galbraith's son ? 

Aimcer. No, sir ; they are living in a small cabin, in the back field. 

Question. Have any ©f these disguised people who have been going about whipping 
and doing this mischief, ever been punished in your county ? 

Ansicei'. No, sir ; not to my knowledge. Some of them were released, turned loose ; . 
I don't know why. Squire Rogers told nie that all he could do was to bind them over 
to court, and that he had done that once, and they were turned loose, and all it re- 
sulted in was the whipping of Bill Lowrey. 

Question. Did the other men besides Collins deny that they were there that night ? 

Answer. I have not seen them. I do not suppose they did, for Scott Vickery came to see 
me, and asked if it could not be made up ; ho said the boys had got into a bad scrape; 
they were sorry for it. I told him that no money would make it up with me ; that my 
character was sweet to me, and that ho had talked scandalously to Avidow Galbraith 
before ray wife. He said no more about it. I told him the thing had gone too far to 
talk any more about it ; that Avas all the satisfaction I gave him. 

Question. How far do you live from Spring Place ? 

Answer. I do not know where that is. 

Question. Spring Place is in Murray County, is it not ? 

Answer. I do not know. 

Question. You have stated all that you deem material in this case ? 
Answer. That is aboxit all I know or can recollect about any Ku-Kluxing. 



Atlanta, Georgia, November 3, 1871. 

WALTER BROCK sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. State your age, if you please, where you were born, where you now live, 
and what is your present occupation. 

Answer. I am about forty-three years old; I was born in the State of Arkansas ; and 
I now reside in Haralson County, in this State. I am a lawyer and a farmer. 

Question. What is your present official position in this State? 

Answer. I am a membar of the State senate, for the thirty-eighth senatorial district. 
Question. How long have you been a member of one or the other branch of the legis- 
lature of Georgia ? 

Answer. I was first elected in 1863, and I have been a member since that time up to 
the present. 

Question. Where were you at the time yon were first elected? 

Answer. I was at home when I was first elected, but immediately afterward I was 
imprisoned. 

Question. By whom, and where ? 

Ansiver. Well, sir, by the confederate authorities, and in Buchanan, Haralson County. 
I was arrested on the day of election, in 1863, and confined in the common jail of the 
county, and remained there nntil the next day. I was then brought down to Camp 
Randolph here, and put in the barracks, and staid there two or three weeks. I was 
then handcufted, and sent to Sweetwater, Tennessee, and remained there perhaps 
some eight or ten days, when I managed to get a dispatch to Governor Brown, then 
acting governor of this State. The returns had been made to him, and under an act 
of the congress of the confederate States, I was exempt from military duty. The gov- 
ernor telegraphed to the officer in command, perhaps to General Stevenson, to dis- 
charge me. I was discharged and came back here, and took my seat in the Georgia 
legislature. 

Question. Were you arrested for crime, or as a conscript ? 
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Ansicfr. Well, fhey said I was disloyal to the confederate government ; that was 
what they said then. They may, however, have coupled with it an idea that I was 
subject to military duty. Previous to that time I had been appointed by Mr. McDan- 
iel, of this place, the enrolling officer in my county. 

Question, Was there any issue between the Union men and disunion men at that 
time ? 

Answer, Yes, sir, and I ran on the Union ticket. I was a Union man ; I opposed 
secession, and was a candidate for the convention in opposition to secession, and was 
beaten in my county about 53 votes. In the first election, in 1863, the issue was clearly 
made, and I was considered as the leader of the Union party in that county. A good 
, many men in that county ran me as a Union candidate in 1803 for the legislature ; I 
*ran against the regular democratic nominee, William Sockwell. If it is necessary, I 
can state what occurred in relation to the first election. They sent a military force to 
every voting-place in my county, with orders to arrest me or anybody who cast a vote 
for me ; that is what the democratic party said was the order. I kept out of the way, 
for fear I would be arrested. I could not canvass the county as I would have done 
but for that. On the day of election, v^hile the voting was going on at one of the dis-. 
tricts, I was there using all the influence I could with the people to get their votes. 
While there a guard of these men rode up to where I was, and I was taken prisoner 
on the day of election, at one of the voting-places in my own county. I asked the offi- 
cer in command of the squad to permit me to remain there until the voting was about 
closed, which he did. He said if I would come to town after the voting was over, he 
would not then take me into actual custody, and 1 told him that I certainly would. 
He knew me, and I pledged him my honor that when the voting was over I would go 
back to Buchanan, in my county. ' When they were about through voting, I rode on 
back to the court-house, but before I got in sight of the court-bouse a force of men 
which was ordered to arrest me appeared with guns, and arrested me and carried me 
to the court-house. Within twenty minutes I was put in jail, and then my imprison- 
ment took place as I have said. • 
Queston. Have you been following along on that same general line ever since ? 
Answer, Yes, sir, in the regular channel all the time. I opposed secession, as I have 
said, and when Congress settled down on the reconstruction policy, I tried to search 
into its principles and ideas, and became convinced that it would be altogether best 
for ns to accept the reconstruction acts, and therefore I was a reconstructionist, and 
have been on that line all the time since ; that has been my political policy. I ran the 
last canvass for the senate on that line. 

Question, Have you had an election in your county recently ?* 

Ansvje7\ Very recently, some time in this month, perhaps on the first Tuesday or 
Wednesday of this month. 

Question. Do you mean this month, November, or the last month? 
Answer, I mean the last month now, in October. 

Question, State whether any unusual or improper efforts were made to affect the re- 
sult of the election in your county ? 

Answer, I cannot state positively as to what I am going to say ; I can only state 
what men have told me, perfectly good citizens of my county. I did not sec these 
things done, but men have come and showed me their backs and legs, &c., men who 
have been maltreated ; and good reliable men have told me these things were done. 

Question, Go on and state what things were done. 

Ansicer, I have been informed by men who are truthful, good citizens of my county, 
that on the night previous to the election there were some negroes in my county who 
were pretty cruelly treated. They told me that the negroes had been seized, and were 
badly bruised ; that they had stamped, kicked, knocked about, and beaten them on 
the night previous to the election. Ever since about the 1st of May, perhaps, there 
has been an organization of men in my county, from the best information I can get, 
that has been riding over a large portion of my county, that is, the western part, along 
the Alabama line, and whipping the people there. I did not see it done' myself, but I 
have seen men who have been abused, who have shown me their legs, heads, &c., and 
I have seen where they have been knocked and beaten. In my mind there is no doubt 
of it. As to what was done to carry the county the way it went in the last election, it 
was by very unjust means. 

Question, What is the political oomplcxion of your county, supposing the legal voters 
all vote their sentiments ? 

Answer. In 186B, in my last election, when we had perhaps a tolerably fair showing, 
I was elected by 65 or 70 majority. In the election previous to that, when I was a can- 
didate, I beat the democratic nominee in my county 84 votes. 

Question. What was the result of this last election ? 

Answer. I am informed that it is 47 or 43 democratic; I have not examined the re- 
turns myself. 

Question, Do you believe that has been produced by any change in the political sen- 
timent of the people ? 
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Answer. Do you mean a change deliberately made in the, sentiments and ideas of the 
people ? 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. I thiiik not ; my opinion is that the county to-day, if this thing of going 
about and whipping men was done away with, and every man could go up and cast 
liis vote according to his desires, is 75 or 100 republican majority ; I may be mistaken 
in that. 

Question. Where was -the change the greatest; in the parts of the country where 
the Ku-Klux operations have been going on, or in other parts of the county ? 

Ansiver. There are two districts in my county in which tho Ku-Klux have raged j in 
those districts the democratic nominee, Mr. Head, got a very large majority ; I do not 
know the exact number, but it was a very large majority. In the other districts, in 
which the Ku-Klux have not organized, as I understand it, the republicans got about 
four votes to one for the democrats. His majority was very large, perhaps not four to 
one, but a large majority. 

Question. Can you mention any of the persons injured by .the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. Well, yes ; I can mention those who told me they were injured by the Ku- 
Klux. A man by the name of Coley in my county came to my house some two weeks 
perhaps after he had been taken out and whipped and hanged, «fec. He slipped up his 
pants and showed me where his le^s had been whipped, and they then had black stripes 
on them. He offered to pull off his shirt and show me his back ; but I said, "Mr. Co- 
ley, I don't want to see it.'' He said his back was in as bad a fix as his legs were, and 
his legs were very badly striped. I think he said that it had been done about two weeks. 
;Mr. Joe Addison, of my county, told me himself that he had been badly beaten. He 
asked me what to do, and I told him that I did not see that, so far as he was person- 
ally concerned, he could do anything. He was talking about leaving, and I said, "Joe, 
yoii have a farm here and a family, and you ought not to leave." He said, " They no- 
tified me to leave in ten days, or they would kill me." I said, "They would not do 
that." He said, " They said they would, and I believe they will do it." I said, "Well, 
you should risk it, anyhow." He continued to work on his farm. I saw him along oc- 
casionally, and asked him how he was doing. Said ho, " I am lying out nights and 
Avorking day-times." After that again — perhaps a month, maybe longer, or perhaps 
not quite so long — he came to me the second time, and told me that tho Ku-Klux had 
come to his house in open day-time, perhaps a half an hour by sun. He had been over 
in Polk County about some business of some kind, and had come back and was eating 
his dinner. It was then toward night, and he was about going out to hunt a place to 
lie down. His dog barked, and he turned his head and looked out of the door, and 
juHt then his wife said, " There are the Ku-Klux." Ho jumped up and went out of the 
door, and there were three men on that side of the house \vith their guns and jiistola 
cocked, and they ordered him to halt, and he did so. I saw his wife afterward, and 
slic was telling me about it. She told me they swore they were going to kill him, and 
.she began to make a fuss, and told them not to kill her husband. She said one of them 
jabbed his pistol up against her face or breast, and said that if she did not shut her 
mouth he would kill her. I asked him if she knew him, and she said she did. I asked 
her how she knew him and whether he was disguised. She said he was disguised ; had 
on a robe and a cap on his hjead. I asked her how she could know him under such eir- 
eumstances, and she said that the mouth-holes around his mouth were extremely largo 
and she could see his lips, and that the eye-holes were large and exhibited all the brow. 
She was outspoken, and said she knew him as well as she knew anybody j that she had 
known him about fifteen years. 

Question. Did she say who it was ? 

Answer. She said it w\as Joseph Roe. She mentioned another man in the crowd that 
she knew well, but I do not know that I can recollect his name now. I think she men- 
tioned three that she said she knew ; I would not be positive as to Roe, but I think she 
said Lshe had known him for some twelve or fifteen years. 

Question. Have you known any other parties to be abused ? 

Ansiver. Well, yes ; I know a gentleman by the name of A. B. Martin in my county, 
who came to me and told me that they had whipped him most cruelly. I am of the 
opinion that tho old gentleman stated the truth. He said they whipped him until ho 
had no feeling at all. The old gentleman was in a great deal of trouble, and came and 
talked with me about it. I asked him how many licks he thought they hit him, and 
he said he did not have any idea how^ many ; that they whipped him desperately. 

Question. Did you know any other cases ? 

Answer, Who have talked to me about it ? 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. I do not recollect at this time any others who came to me about it; in fact 
I avoided as much as I could conversing with them, for I had been notified that it 
would perhai>s be my time next, and I did not want? to be assassinated. I did not want 
to talk much, for I was rather afeared it might grow into something. 

Question. Did you hear of other cases f 

64 a 
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An8wei\ A great Diany others. I sat down at one time and counted up the number 
■who had been whipped from last April or May. There have been betwixt twenty and 
thirty cases of whipping in my county since about the 1st of last May. 

Question. Has there been any killing there ? . • 

Aiiswer. There was one negro killed in my county. 

Question, Who was he ? 

Answer, A colored man they called John Walthall. 

Question, These first eases you mentioned were of white people ? 

Ansice)'. Yes, sir. f 

Question. What is the character of those men ? 

An8ivci\ I went there to that county about fourteen or fifteen years ago. When the 
lots were sold I was there, and I went there soon after, before there was auy court- 
house or anything of the sort. I have known these men, I do not know how many 
years. I have known Mr. Coley perhaps ten or twelve years, and I have known old 
man Martin some eight or ten years perhaps ; I have known Addisop personally five 
or six years; and I never heard anything against either of those men in my life, until 
I heard that the Ku-Klux had whipped them and had made statements that they were 
bad men, especially Addison and Coley. I am not certain that I ever heard anything 
against old man Martin ; and if I did, it was only that ho had married a woman who 
was not considered virtuous. 

Question. You have heard nothing against them except what was said by the Ku-Klnx ? 

Ansicer. No, sir; I was surprised to learn that Coley and Addison and those men had 
been whipped. Yes; B. T. Hughes told me they had whipiicdhim; I recollect that 
now. I never heard anything against him until I heard that the Ku-Klux said he had 
been stealing. I made it a rule to ask the men the reason why they were whipped ; I 
asked Hughes what they whipped him for, and he said he did not know, only what 
they said ; I never had heard that Mr. Hughes was guilty of a crime in my life. He 
said they said that they lived in the moon, and had been watching him, and that he 
had been taking corn from somebody, or had not made a fair settlement with his 
father-in-law, old Mr. Goggins; that they whi})pcd him for that. Another gentleman 
by the name of Columbus Hughes has been whipped. I have not seen him, but his 
father told me that his son was cruelly whipped. His father came to see me, and 
wanted me to do something ; he said that I was a leader in that county, and the people 
expected that I would see that they were protected, and not run over in that way. Co- 
lumbus Hughes is a member of the Baptist church ; I have inquired of the members of 
the church to which he belongs if there was anything against him, and they told me they 
never heard one thing against him at all ; they ajTpeared to regret very much that he 
had been so cruelly w^hipped. 

Question. Living there among these men, tell us, from your knowledge of them, and 
of all the circumstances, whether you are or are not satisfied that these charges are 
mere pretenses for these outrageous acts. ^ 

Answe)\ I say to you that I have no doubt upon ugiy mind but what these men have 
been cruelly treated. 

Question. I mean the charges that the Ku-Klux have brought against them ? 

Ansiver. Well, sir ; I do not think they arc true, because, being a regular piacticing 
lawyer as I have been there, it looks to me like if these men had done anything of this 
sort, I would have known it. 

Question. It is a mere pretense on the part of these Ku-Klux ? 

Ansu'e7\ I am constrained to think it is nothing but a pretense. 

Question. Did you know John Walthall ? 

Answei\ I knew him very well ; I hired him to do a great deal of work for me in 1869. 
Question. What was his character ? 

An87vc7\ Well, sir, I never heard until I heard it mentioned in town a short time be- 
fore John W^althall was killed, (in fact, I think it was the day he was murdered at 
night,) that he was charged with having things not his own ; I never had heard such 
a thing about John Walthall up to that time ; if others had heard it, I never knew it. 
I had him hired on myj)laceto work for mo, and I went off and left him there, and he 
did good work; he acted as well as any colored man I ever saw ; I never heard any- 
thing wrong about him until, perhaps, the day that he was murdered at night. 

Question. The charge against him, as appears in evidence before us in connection 
with his killing, was that ho had been living with some white woman. 

Ansivcr. Well, I never heard that at all ; I never heard a single thing about him 
until about the time he was killed. If he had been doing such a thing as that, I nev(?r 
heard it before. Until about a short time back our laws have been executed, and we 
have been trying to keep our society very good ; my opinion is that if anything of that 
sort had been done by Walthall and that won;an, I would have^^eard something of it. 
It may be true, but if true I nevei; heard it in my life. 

Question. And you do not believe it ? 

Answer. 1 do not ; I think steps would have been taken to suppress it ; everybody 
'vould have known it. 
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Question, Have any of these parties you have spoken of been brought to punishment 
in yonr county, or any steps taken for that purpose ? 

Answer. So far as I know, not a single thing has been done. On the day the news 
came to the town of Buchanan that that negro was shot, the people were perfectly ter - 
ror-stricken ; they were afraid to say anything. I did go so far as to tell some white 
men that if they would send for a physician, I would see that he was paid myself, for 
we heard he was shot and lying there in a bad condition. The negro lay there, and 
no one went to him ; perhaps some negroes went there, but no physician went there ; 
he got no medical aid at all ; the people were afraid to do or say anything. 

Question. Why did not the physician go to him ? 

Answer. I do not know that he was requested to go ; I think the j)eople were afraid 
to go for him. ^ 
Question. What was the cause of this terror you speak of? 

A nswer. Well, sir, the cause is a Klan of men that are riding over my country there ; 
men Avho are disguised. I never saw them myself, but people who have seen them 
have told me just what I state here. The terror and fear originate there from a Klan 
of disguised men that are riding over the western part of my county, and through the 
edge of Alabama, the eastern part of Cleburne County, Alabama. 

Question. Do you know Josejih Roe that Mrs. Addison told you about ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Where is he ? 

Ansicer. Last Monday morning, as I was coming along from home to attejiid the session 
of the legislature here, I came up through Polk County, which is one of fbe counties I 

represent. I staid all night at , and the next morning Mr. W^agncr and 

his wife came up there to take the train. We were sitting by the fire talking, and ho 
asked me something about the Ku-Klux. He said he had heard of some trouble in my 
county, and asked me if the Roes w^ere not suspieioned of belonging to it. I told him 
they were. He said he had heard it, and that Joe Roe staid all night at his brother 
Jack^s, in Polk County, near Van Wert; that was last Sunday night. This gentleman 
and his wife told me that Joe staid all night there last Sabbath night. 

Question. Have any proceedings been taken against him anywhere ? 

Ansiver. I do not know; if any have been, it has been in the United States district 
court here; there has been nothing in our county or in our circuit. 

Question. Has any word been brought to you from him or on his account ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. An uncle of John's, and his brother Thomas Roe, have been to see 
me in relation to getting Joe Roe out of the difficulty. Last Thursday was a week ago a 
gentleman by the name of Daniel Dodsou, who lives in the edge of Alabama, right over 
the line, came to my house, and said to me that Joseph Roe had sent him to see me, to 
get me to use my influence to get him out of the difficulty that he expected ho was in ; 
that perhaps there was a bill of indictment against him in the United States court, and 
he wanted me to get him out of the difficulty. Dodson went on to tell me that Joe 
Roe was a chief of the Ku-Klux; Dodson told me he was a member of it himself. 
He said Joe had got him to come and see me, and ask me to get him out of it. I said to 
Mr. Dodson, " Go back and tell Joe that, if he is in good faith, and desires that I should 
use my influence to get him out of the difficulty, to come to my house on to-morrow, 
when i will be at home.'' On Friday Tom Roe, a brother of Joseph Roe, and Daniel 
Dodson, came to my house. They had their horses put up, and staid and talked with 
me an hour or two. Tom Roe himself told me that he belonged to the organization, 
and Daniel Dodson told me so, Tom told me that he had come there at the request of 
his brother, Joseph Roe, to get me to intercede and gi^t him out of the difficulty. He 
w cut on to tell me how Joe Roe and he went into it ; that they were scared into it ; that 
there were a certain party about them there that belonged to the organization, who 
had threatened him and his brother. He stated that he had joined it, and Daniel 
Dodson said he joined it, and that Joe Roe joined it, so as to j3rotect themselves. He 
said thfit when Joe went into it, they then made him their chief. That is about their 
statement to me. 

Question. Did they, either of them, mention any other persons who were members? 
Answer. I do not know that Thomas Roe did. But on a former occasion Daniel 
Dodson mentioned a great many names. 

Question. Who did he tell you belonged to it ? 

Answer. He said that a fellow by the name of N. J. McCluug, of my connty, was a 
member of the organization, and was known as the " night-hawk" officer. He told me 
that a fellow by the name of WMfliam Fineher was a member of the organization ; that 
Duncan Monroe was a member ; that a man by the name of Tom Riddelsx^erger was a 
member; that William Riddlesperger was a member; that John Ward, and his sou 
William Ward, Avere members; that a young man by the name of Jim Newman was a 
member; that a man named William Sides was a member; that a young man by the 
name of William Loughore, I believe, was a member; and that Lafayette ^lorris was a 
member. He told me a great many that I could, perhaps, mention ; that Daniel Head, 
the father of the representative from that district, Jefierson Head, was a member of 
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the organization ; that a one-arniecl man nanipfl Tliompson was a member. I think 
those areabont the names he told me at that time were members. 

Question. Did he or Thomas Roe give you any of tlio partienlars abont the order ? < 
Answer, Dodson did; he told me Avheu ho first talked with me about it. I met him * 
in the road one day two mouths or more ago, and asked him what the news was. Ho 
said there was nothing. He asked me what it wns, and 1 said nothingj only that the 
Kn-Klux -^vere stirring up considerable excitement in*the county. Ho theii went on 
to denounce them worse than anybody I had ever heard ; he said they were a set of 
scoundrels and midnight assassins ; that they were destroying the country, and ought 
to be put down. I said, " Daniel, I indorse every word you say ; it is very Avrong." 
After that I saw him again, and he gave me what he said' were the signs of the Klan, 
their passwords, and so on, that I might know them. He told me that this Roe had 
told him to post me, and had sent him over into Alabama to post the judge of the 
court of probate, William Hancock, whom they had threatened. Ho said he had been 
to Edwardsville, and had jiosted the Union folks there. Said he, ^'I will post you.'^ 
He gave me what he said were their signs and passwords. I did not pay much atten- 
tion to them, though. 

Question. Can you repeat them now ? 

Answer. He said that supposing we were in a crowd, or in a house whero there were 
a great many people together, and he wanted to know whether I belonged to the organ- 
ization or not, he would put his foot on top of mine, and ju-ess on it, and say, 1 ask 
your pardon." If I belonged to the order, 1 would remark, *^It is granted." That was 
the way they might know each other in a crowd. Then, if I met with a gentleman and 
shook hands with him, or anything of that sort, and asked him how he was, if ho 
belonged to the organization, he would say, " I am ivell; how are you If" Ho said, 

Well " was the word ; that is about what he said to me. He said that one sign was 
to shut up the third and fourth fingers of the right hand, and put the thumb on them, 
and have the first and second fingers stretched out straight ; and the answer woukl be 
in the same way with the left hand. 

Question. Did he say anything about their lodges, or convocations, or whatever they 
call them? 

Ansivcr. Yes, sir; he went on to give the names of the Klaus : he called them dens. 
He said that one den, known as "Moccasin den," included a portion of Cleburne 
County, Alabama, and one of the districts in my county, known as the first district ; 
and that Joe Roe was the presiding officer. 

Question, What was the name he give him ? 

Answer. He said there was what was known as a " cyclops ;" I am not sure if he did 
not say a " grand monk," and perhaps he mentioned a " grand Turk." Then he went 
on to tell me about the " night-hawk." I asked who he was; I do not recollect that I 
asked him in relation to anybody else. He told me that this man McClung was known 
as the night-hawk. 

Question. Did he say what the duties of these several officers were ? 

Answer. I asked him what the duties of the night-hawk were, and he said that his 
duties in that department were to send out the summonses, or to go out and summon 
the members of the Klan. I did not ask him about any other officers. 

Question. How many dens did he say there were ? 

Answer'. He did not speak of but two dens; one was Moccasin den, and another, fur- 
ther down south, in what is known as the eighth district of our county, and what is 
known in xVlabama as the Pound's district ; ho said that composed another den. He 
gave me the name of the den, but I do not now recollect it. He told me who was the 
officer who commanded it at onetime. 

Question. Who was he ? 

Anstvcr. William Pound. He said they had recently turned him out of office, and 
had put in another man ; and that he did not kno^ who he was. I asked him why 
they had turned Billy out of office, and he said that each one had to pay his dollar iii- 
itiatipn fee, or something of that sort, and they paid it in to VAWy, and he failed to 
account for it, I think he said, to General Forrest. I think he stated to me that Gen- 
eral Forrest was at the head, and this money, or a i)art of it, was to be paid over in 
that direction, and that Pound had used it himself, and they had turned him out and 
put in another man. That was his statement to me. 

Question. Did he tell you who was regarded as the leading man in vour county of this 
Klan ? 

Ansim\ Well, no, I do not think he said anything about who was the leader of the 
Klan at all. He only told me who was the chief of Moccasin den, and his brother told 
me the same thing. They told me last Friday at my house that Joe Roe was the cliief 
of that den, and Tom Roe told me himself that he belonged to it. 

Question. So far as you know, with what party do the men said to belong to this 
Klan associate and vote ? 

Answe7'. Well, sir, I tried to watch so as to be right about it. I have nothing at 
heart except the good of our country. Being a member of the legislature, seeing x>er- 
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Bons here from ditferent parts of the State, who come up here and talk to me about it, 
I have heard a great deal about the Klan ; I could uot thiuk the people would be so 
bad, and consequently I have watched it very carefully and tried to learn what was 
done. My opinion is that every man who belongs to the organization casts a demo- 
cratic vote ; J do not think that any man who belongs to it votes other than the dem- 
ocratic ticket. ;My honest opinion is, that it is an organization for the purpose of 
securing the success of the democratic party and putting them in ofQco. That is 
honest opinion. Watching its oi)eratious in my county, the way they act, and the party 
they act with, I am inclined to think they belong entirely to the democratic x^arty. 
Quesihn. How with regard to their victims ? 

A7mi'er. If there is any man or women in my county who has been whipped, that 
does not belong to the republican party, I do not know it. They are all on the repub- 
licar^side, and that is one reason I am satisfied it is that kind of an organization. 

Question. What is the impression of the people with regard to this organization, or do 
they say much about it any way ? 

A}mvei\ Well, there is some talk about it. I find some democrats who say that it is 
wrong, and I think they are honest about it. But there are very few men in my county on 
the democratic side who are outspoken in relation to it, condemning it. Some will 
try to let on like they justified it from the fact that the laws, as they say, cannot take 
hold of these men ; that it is of little use to try them in the civil courts, 'and that they 
ought to be w^hipped. Some men who belong to the democratic party talk that way 
about it. Upon the whole, I think that a very large majority of the democratic party 
are willing that the organization should continue ; that is my honest opinion about it. 
At one time Ave endeavored there to get up a public meeting to 'condemn this thing, 
but we failed to do it. When the people were so terror-stricken, we thought we would 
hold a county meeting and condemn it. It was talked about over the county, but it 
all passed off without anything being done. The republican party was afraid to go 
into the court-house and pass resolutions condemning the matter, for fear they would 
be assassinated. The democratic party, who I thought ought to have takeu hold o^ 
the question, for it was confined to their party, would not do it. I talked to republi- 
cans, and they were of the opinion that if we went in and passed resolutions condemn- 
ing the organization, &c., we would bf assassinated. We talked honestly about it; 
that was our feeling; it was mine; I was afraid to do it. It passed of£ in that way 
without any public action in that direction at all. Upon one occasion, directly after 
old man Martin had been whipped, this old man Monroe came down to town, and he 
appeared like he wanted to talk to me abont it. He came up and said, " Mr. Brock, 
old A. B. Martin was whipped the other night." I said, " He was?" He said, Yes." 
I said, " What did they whip the old man for ?" He said, " For some of bis meanness." 
I said, ^* What has he been doing ?" He said, I don't know, only he has been mean ot 
something." I then said, "Mr. Monroe, you are a man who is respected in this county ; 
you are a man of right smart property, and you ought to recollect that there are mean 
men on all sides ; and if this thing is not stopped, it will get into something very bad, 
and it may be that you will be one of its victims ; and you and I and every other 
man in this county ought to get together and condemn it." He sort of laughed, and it 
passed off in that way. 

Qnesfion. Was that Duncan Monroe that was spoken of by Dodson as belonging to 
the order ? 

Amu'vr. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is Monroe a wealthy man ? 

Answer. No, sir, not wealthy ; he is what I consider a good liver. I understand, 
however, he has given off a large i)ortion of his property to one of his sons. He is 
now worth not more than three or lour thousand dollars, maybe not that much. 

Qmstion. He is the same ilonroc that has been described to us as living in a brick 
house, rather above the general average 1 

Ansiver. This is the same one; I would not think he is worth over $5,000, however. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. You have mentioned the names of sundry citizens of your county who were 
assaulted and cruelly whii)ped — John Coley, Joseph Addison, A. B. Martin, B. T. Hughes, 
and perhaps some others. Were you aware that they had all been before the grand 
jury of the United States court as witnesses ? 

Answer, I do not know that they have ; I understood that perhaps some of them had 
been ; I saw one of them who was coming here. 

Question. Were you aware that they had all been before this committee, and had 
given testimony in full about this matter concerning which you have been interro- 
gated ? 

Answer, No, sir, I was not aware of it. 

Question. Such is the fact ; they have all been here and made their statement. 

Answer, I saw Mr. Addison as he was coming here. 

Question. You were not uware that those persons had been here ? 
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Answer. I had not known it. 

Question. What was the name of this informant who gave you the names of those 
parties^ and the secrets of the order, &c. f 
Answer. His name is Daniel Dodson : he lives right over in the edge of Alahama. ^ 
Question. When did he give you this information ? 

Ansiver. The first conversation we had about it was^ perhaps, two months ago, may- 
be not quite so long ago. 

Question. When those parties who were sent after you came to see you, did they 
come to you professionally, as a lawyer ? 

Answer. Not at all. 

Question. Merely as a citizen ? 

An8icc7\ They told me that Joe Roe sent word that he had always been a friend of 
mine, and he wanted me to use my influence to get him out of the diOicnlty, not as' a 
lawyer, but, if I understood it correctly from them, he was willing to go up, and if ho 
could screen himself and get shut of the law, he was willing to make a clean breast 
of it. 

Question. They came to you for that purpose ? 

Ansiccr. ThatVas what Daniel Dodson stated to me on Thursday, and Tom Roe and 
Dodson came back on Friday after. 

Question. Did you make any promise to him on that subject? 

Answer. Tom said that Joe and he himself had not whipi)ed anybody ; Dodson said 
he had not whipi)ed anybody, but that they had been obliged to go into the order for 
self-protection. I said, Tom, if that is true, tell Joe I will try to get him out of it." 

Question. What is Dodson's condition of life ? 

Answer. I was never at his house in my life, but I think he is a poor man. 
Question. A laboring man, depending uf on his daily labor for his living ? 
Answer. I think so. 

Question, Is he a reputable man, or is he a man of doubtful character? 

Answer. Well, I do not know; I am inclined to think that I have heard something, 
I do not know exactly what, some charges, maybe, that he had been guilty of steal- 
ing during the confederate war, taking a still from somebody over there ; but I never 
heard that until within two or three weeks. ^ 

Question. Is there a great deal of illicit distilling going on in your county now ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; the thing has been running there all the time. ^ 

Question. Do you think these men are engaged in it ? 

Ansiver. Wbo", Dodson ? If so, I do not know it. 

Question. How about the others? 

Answer. I understand that Thomas Roe is a very good citizen, worth, perhaps, three 
or four thousand dollars. 

Question. How about Joe Roe ? 

Answer. He is a very clever man, so far as I know. 

Question. 'What is his condition in "society and life? 

Answei'. I never heard anything against Joe or Tom. 

Question. I mean what kind of a man is he ; a laboring man. 

Answer. He is a farmer. 

Question. He works for his living ? 

Ansiver. I suppose so. 

Question. For daily wages? 

Answer. He works for his living; has a farm ; and so does Tom Roe. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Do you mean that he is a hireling ? 
A7iswer. No, sir; he has a farm which he cultivates himself. 

By Mr. Bayakd : 

Question. How came Dodson to relate to you these facts which you have stated, the 
secrets of this order, their pass-w^ords and signs ? What was his object ? 
Answer. I can only state what he said to me. 
Question. What wan that ? 

Ansiver. He stated to me that Joe Roe had told him to post the boys, because the 
thing had got so hot; men were being whipped, &c. I never received anything in 
writing from the organization in my life; but I have been told by men that I was in 
danger, and that the Ku-Klux were coming to my house at a certain time. He said 
that Joe Roe had told him to come down and post me. 

Question. So that you could be on your guard and protect yourself against them? 

AmwiT. That is about what he said. 

Question. Did he tell you how many were in the Klan in your neighborhood ? 
Answer. As well as I can recollect, he gave me the names I have given here. 
Question. You have given the names of all you can remember ? 
Aiiswer. He may have given me some that I do not now recollect. 
Question. He did not tell you the numerical extent of this Klan? 
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Jnstvei\ No, sir; he only told me of a eoni)le of men in Alabama who were officers, 
and of this man in my county who was an officer. 

Qufsfio7i. Did he disclose to yon whether this Klan in that district had connection 
with others elsewhere ? 

Ansioer, He told me that General Forrest Avas at the head of it, if I recollect cor- 
rectly. 

Question. At this time ? 

Aihsivei\ Yes, I think so — at the time he talked to me abont it. He also mentioned a 
man by the name of Burns, who lives near Ilabbittown, in Alabama. He said he was 
at the head of it over there. I do not know that he stated his given name. He then 
^ave me the name of the officer who came from Alabama into my county and swore in 
a whole parcel of young men. 

Question. Did he tell you that he was bound by an oath ? 

Ansicer. He did not. He told me that he had a brother-in-law who lived in Polk 
County ; that he had received information, or becanje fearful that the Klan were going 
to mistreat him, and that he went over and staid Avith his brother-in-law and told him 
what information he had received^ and his brother-in-law said, "I can post you so that 
if they come to whip yon yon can get clear of them." And he told me that his brother- 
in-law gave him the signs without ever swearing him into the order. 

Question. Did he himself over join this order? 

Answer, That was over in Polk County, perhaps fifteen or twenty miles from where 
he lived. He told me he came on back home and got to talking about the Klan, and 
gave them the signs his brother-in-law had given him ; that they asked him some 
(iuestions about it, and he told them about it, and they received him into the organi- 
zation and recognized him as a member. Then he said, "I came to the house of a man 
by the name of John Butram, and Butram requested mo to go wath him over into 
Georgia, saying that he was going to swear in some Ku-Klux.'* I said, Now, Daniel, 
did you go f Ho said, I did. We came right on together, and at Lewis Pope's, in 
this county, I witnessed the swearing in of four or five." He told me who they were, 
and said that he heard them take the oath. That is just what he stated to me. 

Question. Did he state what the oath was ? 

Ansivcr. No, sir. 

Question. Did he ever tell you that he had ever gone about with them in disguise? 

Answer. He said he never had and never would. 

Question. What is his age ? * . 

Avsiver. I suppose Dodson is about forty years old, may be forty-five. 

Quffiiion. He acquired a knowledge of the order in the way you have mentioned! 

AuHicer. That is what he said. 

Question. Without being sworn into it? 

Answer. He said he never took the oath at all, but that his brother-in-law had told 
him this, so that he might protect himself. 

Qiiesiion. Was his brother-in-law a member of the order? 

Answer. He said he was, and that he himself had been recognized by the organiza- 
tion. 

Question. He did not tell you what the oath was? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. He did not tell you the extent of the organization, so far as numbers were 
concerned ? 

Ansicer. No, sir; Ive only gave me the names of some citizens living in my county. 
Question. You have mentioned all the names you can recollect? 

Answer. Yes; I think I have stated about all the* names he told me of those who 
belonged to it. 

Question. Did he say that he had frequent intercourse with them, had attended their 
meetings or consultations frequently ? 

Answer. He told me this : that he never went on any raids with them ; but he said, 
^'I know what they do and when they are going to make a raid." I said. "If you 
know that, as we have always been friends, I woTild like, if they are going to make a 
raid on me, that you would let me know." He said, will come at the hour of mid- 
night; if they decide to make any raid on you, I will get on my horse any time, day 
or night, and come to your door and let you know." 

Question. What had been your previous personal relations with this man Dodson ? 

Answe7\ I suppose I have known Dodson live or six years; he lives perhaps some 
ten or twelve miles from where I live, may be fourteen miles. He is frequently theni 
about the court-house; he was raised in Fayette County, I think, just below this 
place. I never heard anything wrong against him, or anything that would show that 
l»e was not a reliable man, until perhaps two or three weeks ago, when I understood 
that he was charged with having taken somebody's still during the war. I never 
heard anything against him besides that. 

Question. You have stated the fact of your being very harshly and unjustly treated 
during the war by the confederate authorities ? 
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Answer. I have just inerktianed the facts; I Tvas imprisoned, as I have said. 
Question. Yon were taken from your city and imprisoned, without having committed 
any offense against the laws? «i 
Ansiver. I never heard of anything against me. ^ 
Question. It w^as for your sentiments against the war? 

Aiiswer. They may have coupled with that that I owed service to the confederate 
authorities. I was appointed by McDaniel a conscript officer, but I refused to act. 
He said he would make do it ; he pointed to the jail-house and said that that was 
made to make men do what they ought to do. He gave me the appointment, and I 
exercised the duties of that office until a short time before I became a candidate for 
the legislature, when there was another man appointed in my place. They may have 
taken the position that ray service was due the confederate army. As soon as I gave 
up my appointment as recruiting officer a company of State troops were sent down 
from my native town, and I was told that the officer was informed that I and perhaps 
some others were not as true to the Confederate States as we ought to be ; that we were 
Union men. 

Question. And in fact you were ? 

Ans\cei\ I was in my heart. 

Question. You continued that way ? 

Anstver. I was not outspoken ; I could not express myself. 

Question. After the war ended you commenced to vote, and have voted straight along 
with the republican party ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I thought the Government had settled down on reconstruction as 
its policy, and I have supported that. 

Question. Are you at all conscious of considerable bitterness of feeling against the 
democratic party ? 

Answer. None in the world ; all I want is a good government of the people. 
Question. You have no feeling against them ? 

Answer. I have no bias against any political party; all I w^ant is a good government 
for the protection of all men, without regard to party. 
Question. What is the voting population of your county ? 

Anstce7\ I was the registering officer of that county, aud I registered, I think, 545 
or 645 voters ; I am not certain now w^hich. 
Question. You registered 645 in all ? 
Answe7\ I think so. 

Question. How many of them were black? 
Anstcer. I think there were 45 black. ^ 
Question. It is nearly a white county ? 

Anstcer. It will not vote over 25 or 30 black votes now ; perhaps not that many. 
Question. And you think that upon a fair poll you have a majority of 75 or 100 
votes ? 

Answer. I think that the county would vote 75 majority <m a fair vote. 
Question. But at the last election it went the other way by 45 majority f 
Answer. I think so. 

Question. Who w^as the member of the legislature returned? 
Answer. William J. Head; I think he told me his majority was 48. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Have you ever seen what purported to be a manual or ritual of the Ku-Klux 
order. 

Anstcer. No, sir; I never saw il in my life, that I know of. I was furnished speeches 
from Washington City that purported to contain a statement of the organization, its 
oath, &c. ; that is all the information I have ever received. I have never seen a 
written book, or manual, or anything of the sort. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Whose speeches ? 

Anstcef\ I think a speech of Senator John Pool was sent to me, and I read a speech 
made by some northwestern man. I think about four ditierent speeches were sent to 
me by members of Congress. 

By the Chairman : 

Quehtion. I will read you a paragraph purporting to be article two of a document 
that is on our files, appended to the testimony of General Forrest ; 

"Art. II. The officers of this * shall consist of a Grand Wizard of the Empire and his 
ten Genii; a Grand Dragon of the Realm and his eight Hydras; a Grand Titan of the 
Dominion aud his six Furies; a Grand Giant of the Province and his four Goblijis ; a 
Grand Cyclops of the Den and his two Night Hawks ; a Grand Magi, a Grand Monk, a 
Grand Exchequer, a Grand *Turk, a Grand Scribe, a Grand Sentinel, and a Grand 
Ensign. 
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Sec. 2. The body-politic of this shall be designated aud known as ' Ghouls.' " 
Have you ever read this ? 
Answer. No, sir; never in my life. 

Question. Have yon reason to suppose that Dodson had read it, unless he had read it 
in connection with the order ? 
A?mver. I do not know that he had. 

Question. I mean, has there been any document circulated through your county that 
would give that information, to your knowledge ? 
Answer. Not that I know of. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. I understand the only knowledge you have of these men is derived from 
Senator Pool's speeches and the information that Mr. Maynard has given you by read- 
ing from this book? 

Answer. O, no ; I do not know that Mr. Pool's speeches said anything about who are 
the officers. I think the information about the officers which I have is what Mr. 
Dodson told me himself. 

Question. You spoke about the oath being given in some of the speeches ? 

Answer. I think I saw in a speech that was sent to me, made by Benjamin Butler, 
what purported to be the oath taken by the Klan. 

Question. Then X will ask you in regard to the names of the officers of the society. 
You learned them for the first time from the chairman of the committee ; is that the 
fact ? Did you ever hear them before ? 

Answer. Dodson mentioned them before I ever saw Mv. Maynard in my life. 

Qu^^stion. I asked if you ever had any of this'kind of information before Mr. Maynard 
read it to you ? 

Answer. I never heard this before. 

By the Chaikman : 
Question. You never saw what I have read hor<' ? 

Answer. Never in my life ; I did not know there was such a thing out. 
QHestiou. Before you saw me, Dodson told you of these officers ? 

Answer. He used the word eyclops/' and I think he mentioned about the "grand 
Turk "and the "grand monic" aud the "night-hawk." 1 asked him who the night- 
hawk officer was, aud he said that Newt. McClung was the night-hawk, and was swear- 
ing in members. 

Question. Here is another article from this same document : 

" Akt. III. This * shall be divided into live dei^artraents, all combined constituting 
the Grand * of the Empire ; the second department to be called the Gran** of the 
Keahn; the third, the Grand * of the Dominion ; the fourth, the Grand * of the Prov- 
ince; the fifth, the * of the Den," 

Answer. I never heard of that in my life. 

Question. Dodson called them dens i 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; and told me who the night officers were, and I think mentioned 
the other names I have given you. 

Question. What 1 wanted to know was whether you had had any means of getting 
that iuformat iou from this document. 

Answer. I never knew there was any stich document. 

Question. He told you thai General Forrest was at the head of the organization I 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Que^Htion. Had you heard that before? 

Answer. I might have heard something of that kind. 

Question. And he said this man Pound had failed to pay over to General Forrest 

Answer. He told me that Billy Pound — Billy is what we call him — received a dollar 
from each man there, which was to go to headquarters, to General Forrest; that Billy 
used the money himself, and they turned him out aud put in somebody else. 

QuiStion. You have spoken of this condition of things in your county ; how is it m 
the adjacent counties ? 

Answer. In relation to this organization ? 

Question. Yes. 

Ansieer. I do not know, except what I have heard reported. Men have told me that 
it exists in the southern part of Polk County, and toward the Alabama line; that 
there were a great many there. 

Question. That is in your district ? 

Ansirer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many counties compose your district ? 
Anstver. Three counties. 
Question. What are the counties ? 
Answer. Paulding, Polk, and Haralson. 

Question. Have you heard of the existence of the organization in Paulding? 
4nswer. Ngt at all. 
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Atlanta, Georgia, Novcniber 3, 1871. 

JOHN NEAL sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman : ^ 

Question, What is yonr age, where were yon born, where do you now reside, and what * 
is your present occupation ? 

Anstver. I was thirty-one years of age on the 14th day of October j I Avas born in 
Warren County, but I am making my home here now. I am engaged in a loaning 
business. 

Question. What official position have you held in this State ? 

An8ice}\ I was captain in the confederate army ; I was elected one of the judges of 
the inferior court of Glascock County; I was elected to the constitutional convention 
in 1865 at Milledgeville, and»to the second constitutional convention under the recon- 
struction acts at this place, and I then represented Warren County in the legishiture. 

Question. Did you know a man by the name of Norris, whose Christian name I do not 
recollect, but who at one time was sheritf of Warren County ? 

Answer. I do. 

Question. He was examined before this committee at Washington last summer. Have 
you seen a copy of his testimony and read it ? 

Answei\ I have not read it all. I read a portion of it in possession of Major Har- 
grove, or at his office. 

Question. From your knowledge of the facts in that county, will you state whether 
his statements were true, so far as you had an opportunity to examine them ? 

Answer. If you have the evidence here 1 would like to have you indicate the X)oint8 ; 
my memory does not serve mo well enough in regard to the whole of it. 

Question. It is not here at present; but if you will take the volume and examine it 
to-night, we can question you in the morning. 

Ansiver. I may possibly have to leave the city on the morning train, but I hope not. 

Question. Did you read the portion of his evidence that related to the death of Doctor 
Darden ? 

Answer. I did. 

Question. Was that substantially correct ? 

Answer. I did not see the occurrence. I understood that Darden was taken out of 
jail and killed, nearly in the manner described. 

Question. Does that account correspond with the account you received from the 
people in the community there ? 

Answer. I think it does. I do not think there is any question between Nor^is^s 
account of the atiair and that given by other peoi)le. 

Questi^^.. Do you recollect his account of the taking of some men from a railroad 
train at Dearing ? 

Answer. I do not recollect what Mr. Norris said about that. I recollect that it was 
reported that some men were taken from the train. 

Question. State substantially what were the facts as represented ? 

Answer. My recollection is that it was during the session of the legislature here. I 
was at home on a visit at the time. A few nights before some negroes on Mr. Brinckley's 
])lantation had been attacked, and they tired into the attackmg party and killed one of 
the number and wounded some others ; that was the report. The negroes fled from the 
l)lUce and went to Warrenton. There was a Bureau agent there, and 1 think he insisted 
that Norris, who was sherill", should let them stay in tiie jail during the night, which 
iliey did for a few nights. The Bureau agent went with them to Cammack, and there 
started them to Augiista. I happened to be on the train that day. When they 
reached Dearing, twenty miles below that, the parties were take n olf the train anil 
murdered. 

Question. By disguised men ? 

Answer. No, sir; by men not disguised. I suppose they are well known to the people 
around Dearing ; I do not think there has ever been any dispute about it. 

Question. Have any of them been punished, or any attempt made to punish them f 
Ansiver. Not that I know of. 

Question, Were the men disguised who made the attack on the negroes at the time 
they tired upon them ? 

Answer. I 8npi)ose they were ; that is the report, and I saw some dis.guise8 that were 
brought to the village. My information that this man was killed I receivx^d from the 
doctor who was called to see him. 
By Mr. Scoiteld : 

Question. Was he a man that belonged in the neighborhood ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir; the son of an old gentleman wiio has lived there for fifty years or 
more; he has lived there ever since my recollection, and I think all liis life. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. Are you iu any way related to or connected with" Senator Adkins, who was 
killed? 
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Avswer. I marric^cl a niece of his. 

QueiiUon. It has been testified here before us that his life was taken in the spring of 
lb69, perhaps in March or April? 
Jimver. It was on Monday, the 10th day of Ma j', 
Question. At what ])lace, or near what place did that occur ? 

Answer. It occnrred about one mile from a jdace that is called Fossett's Mill, or per- 
haps Fossett's post-ofiice. 

Question. What is the nearest railroad station ? 
Jnsivcr. Dearing ; he got off the train at Deal ing. 

Question. How far from the place where these men were taken from the train and 
killed was Mr. Adkins killed I 
Answer. About eight miles. 
Question. Where is his widow now? 
Ausiver. In the lower portion of Warren County. 

Question. Do you think it will be possible for us to obtain her evidence before this 
committee ? 

Aiiswer. W^ell, sir, if you summon her, I presume she would attend. I feel confident 
that she w^onld. 

Question. How long a time before or after the killing of Mr. Adkins was Doctor 
Ayer killed ? 

Answer. It strikes me that he was killed first. 
Question. How long before? 

Answer. But a few days; I do not think it extended beyond a month. 

Question. Had they both of them been to W^ashiugton and had recently returned ? 

Answer. It was my understanding that they left here on the adjournment of the 
legislatnie and went to Washington, and came back by way of Augusta, where Mr. 
Adkins stopi)ed over for some days. Mr. Ayer continued on to Louisville, and wa3 
killed the day after his arrival; that was my understanding. 

Question. Doctor Ayer was a member of the lower house of the legislature? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And Mr. Adkins of the senate ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Q^iestton. Are you a member of the legislature? 
Answer. Xo, sir; not now. 

Question. You were a member of the legislature of 1868! 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. From w^hat county? ^ 
Ansive)\ Warren County. 

Question. Had you been in Warren County before the war 1 
Answer. I was born there. 
Question. Were you raised there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. ^ 
Question. In the same county with Mr. Norris ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you known him a great many years ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you know him before the war? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are you now a personal friend of him ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; I might say that I am. 

Question. How many yeais ago were those negroes taken froni the train at Dearing? 
Answer. My recollection is that it was in 18C8 or 1860 ; in 1869, I think. 
Question. At that time the State was under military control? 

Answer. Well, I do not know when we were under military control or out of it ; I do 
not know that we have been from under military control until recently. 
Question. Was General Terry or General Meade in command here ? 
Answer. General Meade, I think. 

Question. He was also in command here at the time of the killing of Doctor Ayer ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. ' . • 

Qhestion. Where did that occur? 

Aiisirer. In Louisville, Jefferson County. 

Question. How far from Dealing ? 

^Inswer. Between thirtj' and forty miles. 

Question. Do you remember any investigation of those acts by the military author- 
ities ? 

Answer. I think Mr. Ayer's case was investigated before the civil courts there ; I do 
not think the military investigated it; I think a man was tried for ^lic offense. 
Quesiion. Who was thatt 
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Answer. A negro who formerly belonged to ex-Governor Jolinson. 
Question. A negro was tried for the murder of Doctor Ayer ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was the resnlt of the trial ? 

Answer. My recollection is that he was acquitted. 

Question. Was Mr. Adkins's case investigated by the military ? 

Ansicer. No, sir. 

Question. W^as it investigated only by the civil court ? 

Answer. I do not think it has ever been investigated in any way. 

Question. No investigation at all? 

Answer, None that I ever heard of, and I am tolerably well acquainted with the 
family. 

Question. You married a niece of his ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you would have been apt to have known of any investigation ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Scofield ; 

Question. Senator Bayard asks you about military rule in this State. Do you recol- 
lect when Mr. Bullock first assumed the office of governor? 

Ansicer. 1 think I do ; I think he was appointed under order of General Pope, or 
General Meade, I forget which, a few days before he was inaugurated. 

Question. When was he inaugurated ? 

Ansiver. The legislature met on the 4th day of July, 1868, and I presume he was in- 
augurated th^next day. 

Question. Do you recollect that General Meade then wrote a letter, and said that he 
turned the government over to him, and recognized him as the governor of this State, 
duly elected by the people ? 

Answer. I recollect some order that he issued, but my memory does not serve me on 
that point. 

Question. There was no military government here after that, until the subsequent 
act of Congress, in which it was determined that* Georgia had not been admitted back 
into the Uniou, or, as it was said by the democrats, re-admitted ; aud then for a short 
time General Terry assumed control here, aud re-organized the legislature ? 

Ayistver. I think, since you have mentioned it, that I recollect there were some persons 
being tried at the time Governor Bullock was inaugurated, and they were then released 
and turned over to the civil authorities. There was one from my *<ouuty, and several 
from Columbus. 

Question. According to your recollection, there never was any more military govern- 
ment in Georgia, except for the time when Congress bad determined that the admis- 
sion of members to the House, the Senate not having admitted the Senators, was not 
an admission of the State ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard: 

Question. Do you know the fact, that in 1870 it was the habit of the military com- 
mander in this State to detail an officer to go where he pleased in the State, and in- 
vestigate any private contract Le desired, and to settle it in accordance with his 
views ? 

Ansiver. I do not know that. 

Question. I will take the case of a contract between a planter and his hands. 

Ansiver. I do not kno^ of anything of that kind since General Tilson, stationed at 
Augusta, had command of the State. He appointed me bureau agent down there for 
one county, and I know he used to issued some orders of that description. None of that 
has occurred in my county, but I heard of it in adjoining counties, and I saw some of 
the orders. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Did Mr. Adkins live to inform his friends how he had been taken off? 
Answer-. His wife and daughters have told me so. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Novemher 4, 1871. 

JOHN NEAL,' examination continued. 

By the Chairman : • * 
Question. Have you examined the printed testimony of Mr. Norris, since the commit- 
tee adjourned last evening ? 
Answer, Yes, sir, I have. 
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Qimtion. If you have any modificatioDS to make in his statements of facts, will you 
now make tbem ? 

Answer. There are several errors in it as to certain thint^s ; I do not know that they 
make any material difterenco upon the whole. I have indicated here such corrections 
as I think I would make. The first instance, I will remark, where Mr. Norris is badly 
mistaken is, Avhcre the question is asked him if he was elected to some office in his 
county. His answer is, "At the first election we had after the war I was elected 
slieriff of my county." That is a mistake. 

Question. What was the fact? 

Answer. He was elected as sheriff under the ordinance of the second constitutional 
convention. We were first reconstructed under the i)roclamation of President Johnson, 
and formed a government at Milledgeville, and Mr. Heath was then elected sheriff of 
Warren County. He is asked where Mr. Adkins lived, and he says that he lived nine 
miles from Warrenton. It was fifteen miles. That is merely a matter of distance. Then 
he speaks of the first election after the war; he refers to the election when General Grant 
was elected President. 

Question. You wish to be understood, th^t the first election was held under what is 
called the Johnson reconstruction policy ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; we had two or three elections before the election of General Grant. 
He seems to think that this organization of disguised persons commenced their opera- 
tions as early as 18G7 ; I think he is mistaken as to the dates. I think it was after the 
1st of Jnl3'', 18G8, that they made their first manifestation. 

Question. In your county ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He is asked if they operated at the election when he was elected ; 
and he says they did. I am of opinion that there was no organization Bf the kind in 
existence at that time. 

Question. When was he elected ? 

Answer. In April, 1868. 

Question. You think the organization had no existence that early? 
Answer. 1 do not think it had. 

By Mr. Scofield: 
Qnestion. Not until after the 4th of July, 1868 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; that is, I never heard of any of these disguised parties in that 
section of the country until that time, and I was there all the time. He then states a 
great deal that occurred in connection with himself; that he was advised to resign ; 
that he was told he could not hold office, &c. I know nothing of that. I have heard 
that he received letters signed "K. K. K. ;" I have seen such letters scut toother 
parties. I never received one myself, and never saw one directed to him. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Anonymous letters? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Ho then answers a question in regard to ;Mr. Wallace. I do not 
know any of the facts about him. He then states some facts in regard to the killing 
of some individuals. I know some were killed. I can give the names of some who 
were killed. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Will you give them ? 

ylnswer. One was killed at Fowler^s and one at BelPs. The killing of the Jeffries 
family 1 know to be true. Norris Avas asked in reference to the suspension of the writ 
of habeas eorpus by General Terry ; that was a mistake ; it was merely an investigation 
before the officer in command there. 

Question. The writ of habeas corpus was not suspended? 

Answer. No, sir; I am confident of it myself, for I saw General Terry, and had some 
conversation with him about that timt. in regard to it, Norris states something about 
Mr. Dixon. I have understood that certain disguised parties visited Mr. Dixon, and 
notified him that they were dissatisfied with his manner of living, but I do not know 
anything about the killing of any negro there. I have no proof of it, and my informa- 
tion is different from the statement made by Mr. Norris. He states that Senator Ad- 
kins was waylaid and killed, and he says that nobody knows whether that was done 
}yj disguised men or not. It was done in the day-time, and the men were not disguised. 
I have here a copy of the statement of Mrs. Adkins upon the matter. Norris says that 
Adkins's ease had not been tried before the courts of Georgia. In that I agree with 
him. There was no coroner's inquest at the time, and there never has been any in- 
dictment before the grand jury. The jefet of his statement in reference to the case is 
not as the facts were, exactly, but, upon the whole, I think it is about true. 

Question. Truthful, rather than exact? 

Answer. Tes, sir. He refers to some other killings that I heard of. He was asked 
about some negroes killed in Warrenton, and he says that one that was killed was a 
brother of the one that Wallace killed, and says they were charged with being two 
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Tery bad negroes. Now, those negroes were boisterous, impudent negroes ; were 
drunken negroes, boisterous in the streets. 1 have seen them frequently, «and I have 
been disgusted with them, to hear them go on as they did. The one Wallace killed 
was a very boisterous negro. Norris is asked if it appears to be universally the fact 
that men whipped and killed belonged to the radical party. I do not think that is 
true, so far as I am informed. I knew one family that at one time stood tolerably fair 
in that county, and they were democrats. One of them was pretty severely whipped, 
so I was told, and made to leave the country. His father was also notilied that he had 
better leave, and he sold out and left. I knew another man of the name of Brassel, a 
democrat, of Hancock County, who was whipped. And I knew some women whipp( d 
about in the country in a sort of frolic ; I do not know what their opinions were, 
whether democratic or republican. 

Question. Were they white women ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and whipped by disguised parties. 

Question. Were they whipped pretty severely? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I was told by parties who saw them that they were whipped pretty 
severely. 

Question. Have you heard of women being indecently treated and their persons ex- 
posed ? 

Ansiver. I understood that was done in the ease of those persons. 
Question. To what extent? 

Ansiver. I think they were bucked down across a log, and their clothes stripped up 
over their heads, and that they were paddled severely. 

Question. Have you heard of any of them ha^'iug had their private parts injured in 
any way ? 

Ansiver. I have heard some very shocking stories about that. And an occurrence was 
said to have taken place at a distance from me, but I do not know the truth of it. I 
do not tbink there is any doubt that those persons I refer to were treated in that way ; 
it was acknowleged that they were low characters. 

Question. What was the ground of the treatment of Harrill, father and son ; what 
was the charge against them? 

Answer. I think it was charged that there was a beef killed somewhere in the swamp 
near by, and it was thought this young Harrill did it, and that his father was cogni- 
zant of the fact. There was a negro who lived at Mr. Fowler's, where a negro was 
killed, who was a thrifty negro, and had accumulated some money. He had some 
fifty or sixty dollars, and had loaned his employer perhaps a hundred dollars. This 
young Harrill had gone to church, and said he had a hundred dollars in gold, and had 
laid it aside, and he alleged when he came back that some one had been in his house ; 
that he saw the track, and knew it. He said he had some greenbacks which he had 
marked with a pencil. He got a crowd and went to this old negro's house, and told 
him that his son had stolen his money, and that if he did not give it up they would 
kill him and his son both. He searched the house of the old negro, and in the bottom 
of his trunk it was alleged Harrill put a package of marked money, and then took it 
up, and said, ''Hero is the money." The old negro thought they would kill him, and 
pleaded for them to spare his life, and said he would give him $200, and that his son 
should live with him for a year. Some of the citizens of the neighborhood heard of 
this, and believing the facts to be as stated, Harrill was visited a night or two after- 
ward, and taken out and severely strapped, and told that he must leave the country. 

Question. How many had gone to this negro's house ? 

Answer. Some four or five, I think. 

Question. Were they in disguise ? 

Ansiver. I understood they were disguised. 

Question. And this was in retaliation ? 

Answer. The whipping of Harrill ? Yes ; for that and the killing of the beef. I know 
the parties whose beef was killed. 
Question. What was the offense of Brassel ? 

Answer. Some stealing of which he was accused ; but developments since have satis- 
fied them that a negro did it ; that ho had nothing to do with it. 

Question. Proceed'with your statement in regard to the testimony of Mr. Norris. 

Answer. Mr. Norris says that the eflbrts of these Ku-Klux were directed against re- 
publicans ; I cannot say that in every instance it is so. 

Question. You have si)ecified these instances that were not so ? 

A nswer. Yes, sir ; I think the organization is used for theft, robbery, murder, and 
everything of that kind. I do not think it is entirely exerted against republicans. 

Question. What was the date of these Harrili,and Brassel transactions ? 

Answer. In 1869, according to my recollection. This questk)n is asked Mr. Norris: 
" If an election were to be held now, while these organizations are operating, do you 
believe that a great many of the colored people would be prevented from voting f ' 
He says : " I do not believe that half of them could vote." I do not think under our 
laws any of them could vut<?, or but very few, because they has^e not paid their taxes. 
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This roigu of terror spoken of here, right smart of it, has been exerted to prevent 
some from voting. But a majority of the people who employ these negroes will not 
hinder or prevent them from voting. It is principally the rowdies and blacklegs, as 
we might term them, that would interfere with them. I know numbers of planters 
who said to their hands, Go and vote." 

Qiiesiion, Do these planters belong to this organization, to these bands ? 

Ansicer. I do not think they do, not those I speak of ; I do not doubt but what some 
do. But there are a great niauy gentlemen who I do not thiuk would condescend to 
be members of the oigauization. Mr. Norris is aslced in regard to the population of 
the county, and the number of voters at the election, and what was his majority for 
sheritf. He says that his majority was about GOO, which is nearly correct. He said 
that eleven hundred and some odd whites voted, and thirteen hundred and some odd 
negroes. Ho is mistaken as to the numbers; it is between six and seven hundred 
whites, and between eleven and twelve hundred negroes, according to my recollection. 
Mr. Norris also says that some democrats rau on the republican ticket ; and when 
asked if he thinks he was the only genuine republican elected, he says: ''The only 
man who stuck to it." He is sadly mistaken as to Mr. Adkins. I was elected as a 
lepublican, and I think my course in the legislature and elsewhere until to-day testi- 
fies to that. 

Question. Mt. Adkins was not living at the date of this deposition ? 
Aimvci: Nr), sir. 

Qiiaiion. Has your political course as a republican in all respects coincided witli * 
what Mr. Norris thought was a proper course for a republican ? 
Answer, No, sir; it has not. 

Question. I have asked you that que.stion because that would be an explanation 
which probably would bo due to him and yourself both. It is proper to ask you still 
further whether there was between gentlemen of the republican party in many in- 
stances a wide disagreement as to the wise and proper course to be pursued — as to the 
policy which the party ought to adopt. 

Ansiccr. There was. 

QucMio7i. Gentlemen of equal intelligence, equal honesty, who were equally patriotic, 
might differ, and did dilfer, I presume f 

Answer. Yes, sir. iSIr. Norris refers to the suspension of the writ of habeas coiyus. 
I do not understand that we have ever liad the writ of habeas corpus suspended here 
since soon after the war, or after wo organized a government under Johnson^s proc- 
lamation ; I thiuk he is mistaken about that. There are a great many questions asked 
]Mr. Norris about his arresting parties and placing them in jail that I know nothing 
about. I suppose from rumor that his statement is about correct. Mr. Norris is also 
asked the question whether General Terry assumed the right to try men by military 
commission in the State of Georgia; and he answers that that is his understanding. 
Now, I do not believe that ho ever tried any one by military commission. I do not 
think there is anything more in regard to the testimony of Mr. Norris that I desire to 
state. 

Question. Will you make a correct copy of Mrs. Adkins's statement, to which you 
have referred, and append it to your evidence ? 

Answer. I have a copy here, one which I made from the petition which contained her 
statement of the murder of her husband. It is as follows : 

To His ExceUcncu Rufns B. Bnllockj (jovernor of the State of Georgia : 
" The petition of Sarah Adkins, widow of the late Joseph Adkins, state senator from 
the nineteenth district of Georgia, respectfully showetli : That on the tenth day of 
May, 18G9, the said Joseph Adkins and your petitioner arrived at Hearing Station, on 
the Georgia railroad, on liia way from AVashington, D. C, to his home in Warren 
County; that the said Joseph Adkins had been delayed by numerous warnings against 
his return ; that his lite, on account of his political course, would be in danger if lie 
returned ; nevertheless the said Joseph Adkins, deceased, desirous of seeing his family 
after his long absence from them, and wishing to attend to his personal affairs, veu- 
turned to return contrary to these warnings ; that upon his and your petitioner's 
arrival at Hearing Station, they were met by a baud of persons who sought a quarrel 
witli the said Joseph Adkins, as your petitioner believes, for the purpose of killing him 
then and there, winch the said Joseph Adkins endeavored to evade ; that the said per- 
sons took ])ossession of the vehicle which had been brought to Hearing for the x>iirpose 
of conveying your petitioner and the said Josejih Adkins to their home, about ten or 
twelve miles distant; that, upon finding they could not have the use of their own vehi- 
cle, your petitioner persuaded the said Joseph Adkins to proceed on foot, which we 
did, accompanied with our colored drivor. After we had gone about a mile we were 
passed by the party, who'' told yonr petitioner that she could get her buggy ; so your 
petitioner returned and got the vehicle, and followed after the said Joseph Adkins and 
tlio negro who had brought the buggy to the Hearing depot ; that your petitioner acci- 
dentally took a dificreut road from the said Joseph Adkins. Upon lier arrival at or near 
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hor home, your petitioner met some of the family, who had been alarmed by the negro 
who aeeonipaiiied the said Joseph Adkins, who had arrived by short cuts and paths, with 
the report that said Joseph Adkins had been killed. Upon I'eceiving said report, your 
petitioner i)roceeded to the place where the said Joseph Adkins was lying in the jjublic 
road suftering from mortal wounds; that your petitioiier, with the assistance of her 
daughters, attempted to convey him home, but he died before he could be got homcj 
that the said Joseph Adkins had his senses till the last ; and while fully aware that ho 
would die, made known to his daughters the manner of his murder and the name of 
his murderer ; that the said Joseph Adkins declared that, while proceeding on his way 
as beiore stated, one armed v/hite man arose from an ambush by the side of the road, 
and fired at him without speaking ; the said Joseph Adkins threw up his hands upon 
se eing the man aiming his gim at him, and received the shot in his left hand and abdo- 
men, of whicJi wounds he died as aforesaid ; that the said Joseph Adkins, in his dying 
declaration, revealed to his daughters the name of his murderer, which your petitioner 
does not think it prudent to reveal in this i^etition. Now, your petitioner avers, that 
the said Joseph Adkins was assassinated with no other i)rovocation than because he 
was a republican, as can be proved by the many warnings he received, and your peti- 
tioner asks that such action as is in your excelltiney's i)ower may be taken in the pre- 
mises. 

Your petitioner is ready to make oath that the fact s detailed in this petition are true 
so far as they came within her personal knowledge, and, as to the rest, she believes 
them to be true. 

»'SALLIE ADKINS." 

Questmt. Have you a report of the killing of "Wallace by Doctor Darden, taken from 
a democratic paper of that date ? 
Andiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Will you append it also to your testimony ? 
Answer, Yes, sir ; I have no objection ; it is as follows : 

''Death of Charles "Wallace. — It is with feelings of profound regret and sorrow 
that we chronicle the death of Mr. Charles Wallace, the chief editor and proprietor of 
the Clipper. Mr. Wallace had published a card in the last issue of this paper, reflect- 
ing upon one Dr. Darden, a resident of this place. Early on Friday morning Dr. Dar- 
den was seen to come from the court-house, with his arms in such a position as to cre- 
ate the impression that he was carrying weapons. Mr. Wallace, returning from a 
morning walk, was compelled to pass the office of Dr. Darden, which was in the sec- 
ond story of the building occupied by Smith and Fowler, and when within a, few paces 
of the steps leading to the office of Dr. D., he was fired upon with a double-barrelled 
shot-gun. The first shot inflicted a flesh.wound only, and Mr. Wallace, turning around, 
attempted to draw his pistol, when he was fired upon the second time, nine buck-shot 
taking effect in his back and head. He fell and expired in a few moments. The ex- 
eitemenfc became intense. Everybody knew it to be the cowardly act of an assasvsin, 
and curses low but deep escaped the lips of many. As a public journalist we do not 
feel called upon to express an opinion as to the merits of the difficulty, but we will 
give the verdict of the coroner's inquest : 

"'We, the jurors aforesaid, do, upon our oaths say, that the deceased came to his 
death by gun-shot wounds, produced at the hands of (i. W". Darden, with a double-bar- 
relled shot-gun.' 

"An intimate and personal relationship with Mr. Wallace enables us to speak of his 
merits as a man and a gentleman. In all our associations with him we have ever 
found him kind, high-toned, honorable, and the soul of chivalry. We deplore and 
deeply mourn the loss of our associate aud warm-hearted friend. In common with the 
entire community, (a few cowardly scalawags excepted,) Ave shed the tear of sorrow 
over his mangled corpse. As an editor, he was bold and manly ; he wielded a trench- 
ant pen, not to gratify personal ambition, but to vindicate principles which were dear 
to him, and which the people of his section held in sacred veneration. In the late po- 
litical canvass he was active, energetic, and fearless. His adversary always knew 
where to find him. Ho was a man who never betrayed a friend, and who loved to hate 
his enemies. In the late war he was a confederate soldier, and his bloody corpse to- 
day retains honorable scars, received in the service of his beloved South. He leav/^s a 
bereaved and heart-broken widow in the bloom of youth, and an interesting boy who 
Avill never know a father's love. In these sad contcmi)lations we have no words of 
consolation to offer, but can only commend the widow and the orx)han to the God of 
the fatherless. 

"On the evening of the day on which Mr. Wallace was killed. Dr. Darden was, at 
the request of his wife and daughter, conducted to the county jail. It Avas expected 
that the curtain hnd droppc d u\ion the last act of this fearful tragedy. But tin.' end 
was not yet. By 9 or 10 o'clock of that night, a number of mysterious beings entered 
the town from different directions, and sought for the keys ot' the jail. The radical 
sheriff of the county having left that night to parts unknoNvn, carrying the keys with 
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him, they commenced breaking down the door of the jail. About 2 o'clock in 1 he morn- 
ing Dr. Darden was taken out, and after giving him time to write to his family, he 
Vv-as taken near the railroad and shot. Who the avengers were, where they came from, 
or when or how they left, no one knows. Thus has death cast his dark mantle over 
two interesting lionseholds. We are sure that the whole community will join with us 
in tondcriug to both bereaved families our heartfelt sympathies and sincere condolence. 

''The coroners jury found that Dr. Darden came to his death by gun-shot wounds 
at the hands of persons unknown to the jury." 

By 3>Ir. BayaPwD : 

Question. I see that this petition of Mrs. Adkins is addressed to Governor Bullock ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Qucsiion. "Was it sent to him immediately after the murder of her husband? 

Answer. In about five or 3ix days. 

Question. Do you know by whom it was drawn? 

Ansii'er. I do. 

Qiiest'wn. Who <lrew it ? 

Answer. I would rather not state, unless it is material. 

Question, If it would involve anybody in trouble I will not press it. Were you made 
personally cognizant of the facts stated in thi^ petition by her ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You were not present on the occasion when he was killed? 
Ansicer. ]S^o, sir ; I went there on Wednesday after ; he was killed on Monday. 
Question. What was done by Governor Bullock when this was sent to him ? 
Answer. He issued a proclamation, olfering a reward of $5,000 for the arrest and con- 
viction of the parties. 

Question. Instantly upon receiving this petition ? 
A nswer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know whether he took any other steps in the way of employing per- 
sons to investigate, detectives or othei?s? ' 

An8we)\ He sent the attorney general down there to see Mrs. Adkins. 

Question, Did he endeavor to discover from her, and from inquiries in the vicinity, 
who were the perpetrators of that act ? 

Ariswer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who was that attorney general ? 
Answer. Mr. Farrow. 
Question. Had he assistants ? 
Answei\ I think not. 

Question. No other gentleman ai)peared to give aid in this case ? . 
Ansim'. I think not. 

Question. The attorney general of the State went down after tba reward was offered ? 
A7iswe7\ In the course of six months or a year. 

Question. The reward and the investigation have failed as yet to discover the pei-po 
trators of the act? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. About what was the age of Senator Adkins? 
Ansiver. I think he was about sixty ; that petition states his age. 
Question. Was he a hale and vigorous man ? 
Answer. Very. 

Question. Do you remember that at the time of his arrival at the railway station— 
I believe his wife had gone down to meet him ? 

Ans^ver. She had gone several days before, and met him at Augusta, and came up on 
the train with him. 

Question, Do you know whether at the depot he had an altercation with a young 
man, who, I think, was named Adams, in relation to an alleged insult by Adkins to a 
member of Adams's family ? ' 

Answer. I have been so informed by men who witnessed it. 

Question. You were not present ? 

A'iiswer. No, sir. ' 

Question. There was an altercation between this young man and Senator Adkins, 
charging him with making insulting and improper proposals to a female member of this 
young man's family ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. After that did not Senator Adkins start on foot for his home ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. His wife driving after him in a buggy ? 

Answer. The information I received from ^Mrs. Adkins and from other parties who 
were present is, that this Adams and his friends would not allow them to have the 
buggy to go off in, and that they started on foot. They had gone on some distance 

G5g 
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when two men passed them, and told Mrs. Adkins that she could go hack and get th 
hiiggy, which she did, and then followed on after her hushand. 

Question, That was the means hy which she was in the huggy and he was not ? 

Anstver, Yes, sir. 

Question, Was there not a colored man with Mr. Adkins at the time he was shot ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was that man^s name ? 

Answer, I do not know. 

Question. Was he a respectahle negro ? 

Answer, I do not know whether ho was or not ; he was a common laboring negro in 
the country. I knew nothing about his character, and nothing about him. 
Question. Was Mr. Adkins instantly killed ? 
Ansiver, No, sir ; he lived some hours. 
Question. He lived to see his wife ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long after he was shot did she reach him ? 
Answer. Two or three liours ; two hours at least. 

Question, He was still living when she came to him, and she had conversation with 
him? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, Do you know whether more than one person was seen at the time of his 
murder ? 

Ansiver, Only one. 

Question. Was not that an undisguised man, in a black coat, armed with a shot-gun ? 

Answer, I think he was not in a black coat. 

Question. State, then, what you understand. 

Answe^\ I have heard a description of the suit of clothes given. 

Question. That is not important ; I asked simply because I have heard that statement 
of facts. 

Ansiver. I think it was rather a dove-colored suit. 
Question. It was one man ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir; undisguised, and with a dove-colored suit of clothes. 
Question, Who went quite close to him and discharged his gun ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, That is all that is known of the manner of his death ? 
Ansiver, Yes, sir. 

Question, This occurred in the spring of 1869, 1 believe ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. Upward of two years and six months ago ? » 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, I will ask you whether an officer of the United States Army was not sent 
with some troops down to that vicinity, and whether that officer did not wait upon 
Mrs. Adkins and inform her of his readiness and desire to aid in bringing the perpe- 
trators of this crime to justice? 

Answer, The troops were stationed at Warrenton. 

Question. How far distant from the scene of this murder ? 

Ansiver, Twelve or fifteen miles. 

Question, Did not this officer visit Mrs. Adkins's house for the purpose of making 
this tender of the aid of the military to bring to justice the perpeti'ators of the crime? 

Ansiver, I understood that some troops went down there with the attorney general j 
but as to what connection they had with it, I have not heard. 

Question. I will repeat the question, whether you are aware of the fact that an officer 
of the United States Army personally waited upon Mrs. Adkins ? 

Answer. I am not ; I know the troops visited tliere. 

Question. The attorney general took troops with him ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many United States troops were statioued in that county at that 
time ? 

Ansiver, A company or two of troops, may be three companies ; they had right smart 
barracks at Warrenton at that time, and at Dearing ; there were two stations in the 
county. 

Question. Do you recollect the number of troops ? 

Ansiver, Two companies or more ; I do not recollect the number. 

Question, In that vicinity at that time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, Do you know whether any affidavit was ever filed by ^Mrs. Adkins as a basis 
of a warrant for arrest ? 
Ansiver, She swore out warrants herself. 
Question. Against whom ? 

Answer: I do not recollect the parties ,* I do not recollect that I ever heard her say 
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(>ties^ion. Wliat became of them ? 

Answer. They were in the hands of Mr. Norris at the time he was arrested. 
Question. Mr. J. C. Norris ? 
Answer. Tes, sir. 

Question. Is he the one who is commonly called Chap. Norris ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He had the warrant in his possession ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know what became of the warrant ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Was not the justice of the peace of that county a relative of Mrs. Adkins ? 

Answer. I think not. A former justice of the peace was a nephew of Itlr. Adkins, but 
he was not a justice of the peace at that time. 

Question. You do not know whether the then justice of the peace was her relative or 
not? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What was the political complexion of that county ? 
Answe}\ It was republican, taking in the negroes. 

Question. Then the officials of that county would be of the same politics ? 

Jnstver. I do not think that would necessarily follow there, for there were very few 
white republicans ; the negroes are not competent to hold office, and we endeavored to 
to get the best white men we could. 

Question. The appointments of officers would be made by Governor Bullock ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Quesiion. If it came to a matter of election, there was a preponderance in favor of the 
republican party ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. That was the condition of the county at that time ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Quesiion. You were asked about Mr. Norris receiving anonymous letters ? 

Answer. I think he so states in his evidence. 

Question. Do you know whether he wrote them himself ? 

Answer. No, s\r. I do not know that he ever told me that he received them, but his 
evidence so states. 

Question. You have gone over his testimony in that case; there is a great deal of it, 
I presume, of which you have ng knowledg3 ? 
Anstcer. Yes, sir. 

Question. All the matters you have any knowledge of are those you have commented 
upon ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You were asked whether there were political differences between you and 
Norris. Have you any objection to stating more particularly whether there was any 
decided difterenee, and what it was? I understand that you were a distinct, pro- 
iioiineed member of the republican party, and he was running on the same ticket ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. ' - 

Question. Wherein did you differ with him politically? 

Answer. Well, I do not know that I can tell you what political difference there exists. 
Ho was acting sheriff, and did some things down there that I did not think he ought 
to have done ; had accepted a bribe there. I stated, in a letter published in the papers, 
that I was one of his bondsmen, had assisted him iu his election, and regretted to see 
it, and hoped that he would be able to prove that it was not done. 

Question. You mean by differences that you disapproved of what he did ? 

Ansivcr. Yes, sir. 

Question. Among other things, his accepting a bribe in the discharge of his duties ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you not aware of Norris's attempts to blackmail individuals in your 
county, both before and after he had caused their arrest by the military authorities ? 
Answer. I am not. 

Quesiion. Have you not heard rumors, and a great many rumors, to that effect ? 

Anawer. I think not. In one case, in which a Mr. Cody was arrested, having been 
charged with killing a United States soldier, it was reported that Norris was taking 
an active part ; but the report proved to be false. 

Question. Do you remember his obtaining a note for a large amount of money from 
parties, and receiving payments upon it, either for preventing their arrest or securing 
their release, or something to that effect ? 

Answer. I saw a notice of that in the papers, but I know nothing of the fact. 

Question. Was he not arrested by order of General Terry and brought to Atlanta in 
irons ? 

Answer. He was arrested ; but whether by General Terry's order, or the order of the 
officer there, I do not Jiinow. 
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Question. Was he not arrested by order of General Terry and brought here to Athmta 
in irons ? 

Ansicer. I understood he vras brought here in irons, hut I do not know by wliose 
order. 

Question. ^Yas he not removed from office ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was not Norris arrested by order of General Terry and brought to Atlanta 
in irons upon the charge of having blackmailed the pcop^le of liis county under threats 
of military arrest, and of charging that the United States military officers were in com- 
plicity with him in such operations ? 

Ansiver. As to the first part of your question, I say I do not know by whose order he 
was brought here. I know ho was brought in command of Lieuteuant Todd, aud, I 
understood, in irons, or handcuffs. Geuernl Terry, I think, said in my i)resence to 
some attorneys here that it was for accepting bribes from citizens of that county. 

Question. Was that to prevent the arrest of citizens ? 

Answer. We have had different versions of it. 

Question.. It was for malfeasance in olfice that he was arrested? 

Answer. That was the charge. He denies it. 

Question. I am aware that he denies it ; I am only asking about General Terry's ac- 
tion in the case. You have spoken of sundry acts of lawless violence upon people in 
that county, the whij)ping of some people, &c. Did I understand you to say that where 
women were whipped it was for alleged lewdness? 

Answer. No, sir ; I did not state that. I stated that the ones that were whipped were 
lewd characters. I do not know that that was what ihey were whipped for. In one 
case, I think, one of them was charged with some burning that had been done in the 
settlement where she lived. 

Question. But in all those oases they were persons of bad character? 

Ansive)\ You speak of the women ? 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. They were. 

Question. And where men were whipped it was under such circumstances as those 
you have given in Harrill's case ? 

Ansiver. With white men. There were some negroes I heard of that were whipped 
for different reasons. 

Question. Was it for alleged thefts, and crimes of that character ? 

Answer. I have heard of accusations differing from that. I have heard that they 
were whipped for other reasons. 

Question. For offenses against social order ? 

Ansiver. Well, I cannot say that that was my uuderstanding in all the cases. I have 
understood that some of them were whij)ped on account of their meddliug with or talk- 
ing politics. I do not know the facts. 

Question. You have said that a number of the subjects of this punishment were mem- 
bers of the democratic party, at least so known. I will ask you whether, of the various 
persons who inflicted the punishment, there were any who were not known as demo- 
crats ? 

Answer. They were disguised, and it was not known who they vrere. 
Question. You do not know who they were? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question, Was J. C. Norris indicted in your county for various criminal olfensos in 
18G9? 

Answer. Only for false imprisonment, so far as I know. 
♦ Question. You do not know of his being indicted for the crime of murder as an acces- 
sory before the fact ? 
Answei'. No, sir. 

Question. You do know of his being indicted for false imprisonment ? 
Answei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you there at the time he was tried ? 

Answer. He was not tried. I was there when thi^ grand jury found a bill against 
him. 

Question. Do you know the fact that he produced a pardon of Governor Bullock at 
the time his case came up for trial? 
Ansiver. Through his attorneys. 
Question. He was pardoned iii advauco of trial ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bayard. I ask that the following may bo attached to the record in this case : 

State of Geokgia, Warren County, 
" 0£ice of the Clerk of the Superior Court. 
"No. 3. — Mathews. The State vs. John C. Norris. Accessory before the fact to the 
2rime of murder. October term, 1869. Plea of pardon before conviction. E. P. Heath, 
nrosef;utor. 
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*'Ko. 4. — The State ivv. J. C. Norris. False imprisonment. E. S. Cody, x)rGsecutor. 
Plea ot*])ar(lon. 

"No. 5. — The State rs. J. C. Norris. False imprison mcnt. October term, 1869. J. 
Rah\y, prosecutor. Plea of pardon. 

" No. 6. — The State vs. J. C. Korris. False imprisonment. October term, 1869. A. 
J. TIartly, prosecutor. Plea of pardon. 

"No. 7. — The State vs. J. C. Norris. False imprisonment. Ojctober term, 1869. H. 
Martin, prosecutor. Plea of pardon before trial. 

" No. y. — The State vs. J. C. Norris. False imprisonment. October term, 1869. E. E. 
Cody, prosecutor. Plea of pardon. 

" No. 9.— The State vs. J. C. Norris. False imprisonment. October term, 1869. J. 
M. Cody, x^rosecutor. Plea of pardon before trial. 

" I certify that the foregoing is a true and exact copy from the criminal docket 
of Warren superior court, and that the graml jury of said county had found true bills 
against said J. C. Norris, and at the time of trial of said cases a pardon before convic- 
tion, absolving and pardoning said Norris from said crimes, was read in open court, and 
thereupon the court ordered the cases to be stricken. 

" Witness my hand and official seal this 31st of October, 1871. 

[SEAL.] ' " P.. M. WILDEPt, Clcrlcy 

By the Chairman : 

QHCst'ion. Let me see if I understand you correctly in replying to a question. Do you 
wish to be understood as saying that with the exception of the corrections you have 
made in ^I'r. Norris's testimony, from your own personal knowledge, and from reliable 
information, you regard it as true ? 

Answer, lie states a great deal there about himself and other parties that I know 
nothing of. 

Question. I am speaking of public transactions. 

Answer. I think upon the whole his statement of public transactions is according to 
tlie information I have received. I think the occurrences did take place ; I think in 
some eases he is mistaken as to dates. 

Question. You were asked about the killing of Doctor Dard en, and the taking of these 
men from the train at Dearing, and the killing of other parties ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. My knowledge of the killing of the parties at Dearing is from 
information given by parties, and from an affidavit, a copy of which I have in my pos- 
session, which is as follows : 
" PtciiMOND Cou^;ty, Stale of Georgia : 

" Personally appeared before me. First Lieutenant H. Catley, Sixteenth Infantry, sub- 
assistant commissioner, Augusta, Georgia, Samuel Pailey, colored, who deposeth and 
saitli that the Jeffreys came on the train to Dearing ; that they were forcibly taken 
off the train by Lee Revel, John Lambert, Jim Harris, Ellis Adams, Bird Spears, and 
jCingston Adams. I saw them tie the freedmen together with a rope, and Jack Harris 
(Jim Harris's brother) came down from his house, tool^ hold of the rope, and led theij^i 
otf into the woods ; John Lambert followed, and Ellis Adams went around another way. 
T did not see any of the other named above leave Dearing. This is the last I have seen 
of the colored men, (the Jeffrey family.) When Agent O'Rourke called on me. Jack Harris 
^aid to rae, * Boy, there is a man at Dearing wants to see you.^ I asked ' Who is he V 

Harris replied, ^ I don't know, but I think he is a d d Yanlvce.' I said, * I don't 

know what lie wants.' Harris said, ' You better go and see what he wants ; it may 
be better for me and you too. All the questions he asks you you tell me when you 
come back. There is a few things done in this world, boy, that you musn'fc say any- 
thing about.' W^hen I went back to Harris, Harris asked me, 'What did he say'?' I 
answered, 'He did not have a chance to ask me any (luestions.' Harris said, 'Why?' 
I said '^tlr. Lee Kevel wouldn't let him.' Mr. Harris then said, *I wish Revel had let 
him ; he will report that he could not talk with you.' 

" On the same afternoon that the Jeffrey family was taken off the train, my wife 
heard the report of four guns in the woods, In the direction in which the party \veut. 
I met John Lambert near my house when I was going home from work. Lambert had 
his gun (a double-barreled shot-gun) on his shoulder, going to Dearing. 

"There is but one boli(^f about Dearing in regard to the fate of the Jeffreys, viz, that 
they were taken into the woods and shot. I have heard both white and black express 
their belief. . 

" I was told by Mr. William Baker that I had better leave or I would be killed. Mr. 
Baker lives with Mr. Caswell, near Dearing. 

'• These men (the Jellreys) were taken off the train at Dearing November 9, 1868, about 
12 o'clock m. 

'^SAM'L + BAILEY, 
mark, 

" Sworn and subscribed before me this 10th day of December, IS68. 

"H. CATLEY, 

'^First Lieu tenant Sixteen ill Infantry. Siib-Asi<tstant Com nif^sioner." 
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Question, I see here the name of Ellis Adams ; is that the same mau referred 
connection with Senator Adkins ? x 
Answer. Yes, sir ; two or three of these parties are not living now. 
Question. Which i)arties are not now living ? 
Anstver, Ellis Adams and Kingston Adams are dead now. 

By ]\Ir. Bayard : 

Question. Was either of those two gentlemen the one that had the encounter with 
Mr. Adkins ? 

Ansiver. No, sir ; it was a young man who had the encounter with Mv. Adkins. 
Question. Was he a brother of the lady involved ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. What was the alleged insult that Mr. Adkins was charged with? 

Answer. The writing of an insulting letter to a Miss Adams, who lived near by. It 
was alleged that he made ungentlemanly proposals to her in the letter. I have seen a 
copy of the letter, but I do not construe it in that way. She was a club-footed girl, 
and had lived at Mr. Adkins's house. He sympathized with her condition, and 
expressed sorfie of his sympathy in that letter. He had written her a letter prior to 
that in reference to the post-office. I have heard a number of gentlemen say that 
while the letter might be construed in that way, they did not believe there was any 
such intention on the part of Mr. Adkins ; I do not think so myself. 

Question. The girl had lived in his family ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Toward whom he had kiud feelings ? 
Answer. Very kind feelings. 

Question. And he had proposed to have her made postmistress ? 

Anstvcr. His object was to get a i)ost-office established and have her made post- 
mistress. 

Question. That was the accusation that has been made, and n-pon which it has been 
sought to justify his killing ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Has that letter ever been made i)ublic I 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You have seen a coi^y of it ? 
Ansxver. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have been asked about the charge of bribery agaiust Mr. Norris. Was 
it that note he took that he himself sjieaks of in his testimouy ? Is that the circum- 
stance out of which the charge of bribery grew ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you ever know of any other transaction alleged agaiust him upon 
which the charge of bribery was made ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. He was examined upon it very fully in his own testimony ? 
Answer.. Yes, sir. 

Question. I see, in this statement by Senator Bayard of the indictments against him, 
that he was indicted at the October term of 18G9, for being accessory before the fact to 
the crime of murder. What murder was that ? 

Answer. I heard that charge made, but I did not know it was ever made by the 
grand jury. It was the murder of Wallace by Harden, I think. 

Question. Then he is again charged with fiilse imprisonment upon the x>rosecution of 
E. S. Cody. What do you know about that ? 

Ansicer. Ho was arrested under that charge. 

Question. What was the character of that false imprisonment charge; what false 
imimsoument could he have been charged with ? 

Answer, In his testimony here he states that, after he had left the county, at the 
time Harden and Wallace were killed, he came to Atlanta, and remained some time, 
and sued out some warrants before a justice of the peace and notary imblic. He went 
down with the military and arrested those parties, aud had them placed in jail and 
kept there for some days. Afterward, when he was arrested and brought here by the 
military, those parties w.ent before the grand jury, and had him indicted for false 
imprisonment. 

Question. That was the case here mentioned? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. That is the character of the case ? 
Aimver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you ever heard any criminal charge against the man, before or since, 
excepting those liere ? 
Answer. I think that, during my life, I have known him to be brought before the 
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<;ourt for fighting and frailing somebody, lie speaks of his having cut one of the Codys ; 
I know he was before the court for that. Whatever became of it in the courts I do 
not know. 

Question. Were those prosecutions against Norris regarded simply as prosecutions 
got up against him by way of retaliation on the part of the rebels and their friends iu 
that county ? 

Ansiccv. It is true they appeared before the grand jury and obtained true bills. That 
Avas done, I suppose, at the instance of parties whom he had arrested and held iu 
jail. 

Question. W^hat was the charge against the parties ? 

Answer. That they were the parties who had taken Doctor Darden from the jail and 
murdered him. 

Question. Then all these cases and i)rocecdir:gs grew out of the killing of Doctor 
Darden and the killing of Wallace 1? 

Answer. I think so. Some of these parties are the same that Mr. Norris alleged shot 
him. My impression is, that warrants were sued out for the murder of Mr.. Darden. 

Question. Do you know whether in point of fact he had been shot ? 

Answer. I do ; I saw him early the next morning. 

Question. Does he carry those marks upon his i)ersou ? 

Answer. I think he 'does. 

Question. His version of it is that the note and the payments on it were for the per- 
sonal damages that he had sustained ? ^ 
Answer. That is his version of it. 

Question. And by his enemies it was charged that it was bribery on his part ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Of course General Terry knew nothing about it personally ? 
Answer. I suppose not. 

Question. But acted Uj^on such information as he had ? 
Answer. I suppose he did. 
Question. What time was it that he was shot ? 
Anstcer. In November, 1868. 

Question. The questions that have been put to you affecting Norris's testimony and 
his arrest and being brought here in irons, all relate to this transaction. After Darden 
was killed, Norris left and came up here, got out warrants, took the military down 
there, and arrested these men upon that charge; as he alleges, those men had been 
concerned in shooting him ; that thej^ gave him a note, and made payments on it, for 
personal damages. He was charged with receiving a bribe in discharge of his official 
duties, and he was arrested and brought up here in irons ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do 5 ou know whether the charge for bribery was ever tried before General 
Terry or anybody else f 
Ansiver. It never was tried. 

Question. Vvhen they got him out of the office the whole thing subsided? 

Ansiver. He was brought up here on the 7th of May, on Saturday night. On Monday, 
Lieutenant Todd, I think, ai)peared before a magistrate here and swore out an affidavit, 
upon which he was arrested by the bailiff of this city, carried before a notary public 
or justice of the i>eace, and gave bond for his appearance at the next term of tho court 
to be held in Warren County. His counsel saw General Terry, and he told him that 
if the civil authorities would take cognizance of the case, he would release him. At 
the term of the court the grand jury failed to hud a true bill. 

Question. I understan^l you to say that in W^arren County there are very few whito 
republicans ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Not even the men who held the offices arc republicans ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Are not the most of them democrats ? 

Ansiver. Do you refer to the present time, or to the time we have been speaking about, 
iu 1868 and 1869 ? 

Question. I refer to 1868 and 1869. 

Answer. Thoy were divided. 

Question. Which had the larger share ? 

Ansicer. Norris said he was a republican ; Adkius was a republican, and I was repub- 
lican. The whole ticket was elected as a republican ticket, out some of them, I think, 
were called milk and cider men, quasi democrats. 

Question. A great many officers were not elected ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; some of the appointments were straight-out republicans. 
Question. How were the others 1 

Answer. Where they were elected, they were the extreme men on either side. 

Question. You do not know'wliich side they voted on f 

Answer. No, sir ; a great many of them voted for the constitution. 
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Question. Were the men appointed in every instance republicans, or were some demo- 
crats ? 

Answer. They were mixed. ♦ 
Question. Take all the officervS of the county, high and low, which do yon suppose had * 
the majority ; republicans or democrats ? 
Answer. Well, I reckon the democrats. 
Question. Were there any colored men on your juries ? 
Answer. None. 

Quesiiov. Your grand juries, then, were composed very largely of democrats, were 
they not ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Who was the solicitor general, the prosecuting officer, of that district at 
that time? 
Answer. 1 think his name was Mathews. 
Question. Was ho elected or appointed ? 
Ansiccr. Appointed. 
Question. By whom ? 

Answer. By' Governor Bullock, and confirmed by the senate. • 
Question. Was he a gentleman acting with the republican party ? 
Ansiver. I understood ho was. 

Question. I understood you to say that the grand jury who ignored the bill against 
Norris, in the case in which he was arrested and brought here, found true bills against 
him in the other cases ? 

Ansiver. The true bills were running against him at that time. 

Question. Was that grand jury composed of true men, worthy and respectable gen- 
tlemen ? 

Ansicer. I think the most of them are. 

Question. The indictments, of course are prepared and sent up by the solicitor general ; 
that is his duty ? 
Ansicer. I think that is his duty. 

Question. And these indictments in 1839 were sent up by the gentleman you have 
named, who held that position ? 

A7isiver. Yes, sir; I do not think that Mr. Mathews was at that court at the time ; 
the judge may have appointed some one else to a(jt in that court. 

Question. Who is your judge? 

Answer. Judge Andrews. . 

Question. Appointed by Governor Bullock ? 

Ansivei\ Y^es, sir. 

Question. You do not know whether in point of fact the solicitor general, Mr. Mathews, 
personally superintended those indictments, or whether it was done by some one ap- 
pointed to take his place during his absence 'i 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. You have no knowledge of that ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Mr. Mathews may have been the man? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. It was his duty to have ''^gne so if there ? 
Ansicer. Yps, sir. 

Question. Have you any personal kdowlcdge of the charge^ contained in the various 
indictments on that list which I showed >ou I 
Answci\ For false imprisonment? 

Question. Both for false imprisonment and of being accessory before the fact to 
murder. 

Answer. I know he made those arrests and put the persons in jail. 
Question. Do you know that these charges grew out of that, or is that a mere sup- 
position of your own ? 

Answer. He was indicted for putting them in jail. 
Question. That was the cause of the indictments ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know that 'to be the fact ? 

Answer. I believe it to be the fact, being present at the time, and speaking both 
with Norris and the parties who were interested, and who were put in jail. 
Question. He pleaded his pardon, when called to the bar, in advance of trial ? 
Answer. His counsel did. 
Question. That was himself, I suppose ? 
Answer. He did not attend the court ; ho remained here. 
Question. He staid away, and sent his pardon down ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 
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Question. Are you a^vare of tlio fact tliat a letter, or letters, from Mr. Adkins to this 
lady was submitted by her family to gentlemeu of the bar prior to Mr. Adkins's death, 
in order to see whether legal x>roceedings were advisable to be takeu against him or 
not for writing them ? , 

Ajistver. I have understood so from authority which I could not doubt. 

Question. Were those members of the bar men standing high in their profession ? 

Answer. By a member of her family, you say ; I do not think it was a member of her 
family. I see General Wright so states in his testimony. My opinion is that it was by 
a gentleman wlio is not a member of her family ; ho may have been a distant relative. 

Question. As the name is not mentioned, I suppose Mr. Wright knows. 

Answer. I know the gentleman who told me lie showed the letter of Mr. Adkins. Mr. 
Sturgis was the gentleman; ho told me he had the letter, and showed it to those 
gentlemen. 

Question. That was done prior to the death of Mr. Adkins ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. * 

By the Ciiairtvian : 
Question. Who is Sturgis ? 
Answe)\ A gentlemen that lives there. 
Question. Is he a pretty strong democrat ? 
Ansxeer. He is. 

Question. He told you he submitted this letter of Mr. Adkins? 

Aiiswer. He told me he submitted it to Mr. Toombs, Mr. Wright, and several other 
lawyers. I have had a conversatiou with him since then. 

Question. You mean Mr. Kobert Toombs, the former Senator in Congress ?. 
Answer. Y^es, sir. 

Question. And Mr. Ambrose K. W^right ? 
Answer. Y^es, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. That was with the view of taking professional advice as to whether they 
shonld proceed against Mr. Adkins on that ? 
Answer. Ho did not state as to that point ; he did not state what it was for. 
Question. He submitted it to them professionly ; that is what I mean. 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have been asked by the chairman whether these indictments and proa- 
(Editions of Mr. Norris were gotten up by rebels and their friends, in your county. 
Have you a class in your county so designated, and is it, your custom so to designate 
them ? It) so, pray state who they are and what is their luimber. 

Answer. They call us all rebels, do they not ? 

Question. Do you consider that you are one ? 

Answer. I am only asking for information. 

Question. I did not use the i>hrase ; I repeated the language of the chairman to you. 
The reporter can read the question ; I was not aware that I used the phrase, [ind I was 
curious to know whether you had in your community a class of j)ersons who, in your 
intercourse with each othe^j are known and designated as rebels and their friends, who 
would prosecute Mr. Norris by having indictments found against him before grand 
juries upon sworn testimony. 

Answer. W^ell, sir, I think there are numbers of men who would bring these prosecu- 
tions against Mr. Korris because of their personal difficulties with him, and because of 
their bad feeling toward him, and that they would exert every power they had to con- 
vict him. I Ix^lieve, when you come to the grand juries^ that the most of the members 
would be governed by the law. 

Question. Tliose are individuals between whom and Mr. Xorris there exists a feud ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is not his feeling of opposition and hatred to them as strong as theirs to 
him? 

Answer. 1 presume it is. 

Question. Would not his exertions be quite as strong as he would be able to make 
them, to cause their overthrow in any way at all ? 

Ansiver. I think from what I know of both sides, of him and them, too, that the fight 
has been contested pretty well. 

Question. Do you know of your own knowledge, or have you heard from him, or have 
you Iieard from reliable persons, whether Mr. Norris has or has not, in the last eighteen 
months or up to the present time, been in the habit of threatening his personal and per- 
haps his political opponents with having a declaration of martial law brought npon 
them by the United States Government, and the presence of troops in their midst for 
his protection and- their diseom.fitnre? 

Answer. I do not know ; I have heard of such reports, but I never paid any attention 
to them at the time. 
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Question. Are you not aware that tbat is a favorite arguoieut of liif-i when talking 
-^vitb tlicni or about tbem ? 
Ansicci'. I am uot aware of the fact. 
Qiiesiion. You do not think he ever uiadtj it ? 

Answer. T cannot say about that. When I go down there, I frequently hear some of 
those people say they expect Norris down there with the military soon : that they have 
heard of bis comin/v ; but they are persons not ^vell informed. 

Qiiesiion. Do they know that he has made threats that it should be done ' 

Answer. I have heard them say so j I never heard him say so. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. You have spoken of the feeling between Norri>-3 and those people. Was the 
feeling against Norris very bitter before the time Dardou and Wallace were killed? 
Ansicer; Not so much so as it was afterward. 

Question. The feeling must have been bad on the pari of some of them, for them to 
have shot him in the way he speaks of ? 

Answer. It was bad, it is true, but it is frequently the case that men are shot because 
of personal feuds. 

Question. Had he been an active and earnest supporter of reeonstruction and of 
republican measures? 
Answei'. Well, I think he had, so far as his influence v/ould go. 

Question. Was the overwhelming pox)ular sentiment among the vrhite people of the 
county strongly the other way ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. State 'whether the feeling you S]ieak of originated from th'it fnct, and the 
different courses that different men pursued. 
Answer. The feeling against Mr. Norris ? 

Question. Between Mr. Norris and his enemies, wlicther it grew out of that fact. 
Ansiver. His iiolitical course, of course, increased the feeling between him and his 
enemies. 

Question. When the grand jury refused to make a presentment against Norris for 
"bribery, it was subsequent to the term of the court when the grand jury had made 
presentments against him for being accessory to murder and for false imprisonment ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is Norris a drinking man ? 

Ansiver. He says, and I have reason to believe it, that he never drank in his life. 
Question. Is he a profane man ? 

Ansiver. I never heard him use a profane word in my life. 



Atlanta, Gkor^iia, XovcDib^r 3, 1871. 
HENRY M. TURNER (colored) sv/orn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. State your age, where yon were born, where you novf live, and what is 
your present occupation. 

Answer. I will be thirty-eight years old an the 1st day of next February ; I w^as born 
in Newberry, South Carolina, and now live in Macon, Bibb County, Georgia; I am a 
minister of the gospel and a kind of politician — both ; I am presiding elder of a district, 
and a member elect of the legislature; I was to-day ejected frorn my seat, and the 
opposing party seated in it. 

Question. Your connection with politics is thereby ended ? 

Answer For the time being. 

Question. How long have you been living in JMhh County? 
Answer. Six years. 

Question. Did you go there directly from South Carolina? 

Ansiver. No, sir; I left South Carolina in 1859 and went to Baltimore, wlicre I re- 
mained until I was appointed by Mr. Lincoln as a chaplain in the Army. I served nearly 
three years as a chaplain; that is, I served two years under the appointinent of Mr. 
Lincoln, and then 1 was reappointed by President Johnson, and sent to Georgia to 
labor in the Freedmen's Bureau. After remaining here for some time, and not receiv- 
ing the respect I thought was due mo, I resigned, not because of anything I had against 
the Government, but the officers I had to work yviUi. I was appointed eiiaplain m the 
Regular Army the last time. 

Question. Have you been living in Macon since? 

Answer. Yes, sir; Macon is my home; I am there when lam at lioiiie. I travel a 
great deal all over the State.* I am missionary agent and presiding elder of the dis- 
trict, and have taken a leading i)art in republican politics, so far as colored men aro 
;5oncerncd. 
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Question^ What church do you represent ? 
Answer. Tlie African Methodist Episcopal church. 

Qnesiion. I wish you would state what knowledo'e or reliable information you have 
upon the subject of lawless violence and outrages by those people who are popularly 
known as Ku-Klux. 

Jusiver. Well, I will stato that I cannot say that I have ever seen any Ku-Klux, that 
is, as a band roaraing about at night. I have, however, had my life threatened, and I 
am satisfied that on two or three occasions, I may say in a dozen instanet^s, if I had 
not secreted myself in houses at times, in the woods at other times, in a hollow log at 
another time, I would have been assassinated by a band of night-prowlers, or rovers, I 
will call them. I remember that last December, as T was going from Jasper County 
over into Butts, where I had been to "deliver a political speech, just before I got to the 
river, al)out three-quarters of a mile from the river, I saw two men standing by the 
.side of the road ; they fired olf four guns, firing them into the bushes among the trees. 
I did not know what that meant, and went on until I arrived at the river, and there I 
met seven or eight white men with guns and horses. I thought that they were up to 
something, I did not know what. I drove on about a hundred yards beyond them, and 
ascertained that the ferryman had absented himself. There were four of us in a wagon, 
and I judged that the four guns were shot off to notify those at the river that there 
were four of us. When I got to the river I found several men all armed. I think the 
two men were put out as iilckets to give notice as to the number that would accom- 
pany me. I had heard of threats made against my life, and I got those men to accom- 
panj^ me in the wagon. One of the men with me was somcAvhat tight, and he talked 
very big and very loud, and we all appeared to be rather bold. I think that had a 
tendency to deter whatever violence those parties at the river intended to perpetrate. 
They certainly intended something. We dvove on, and they did not say anything to 
us that was really insulting. They asked if we would not go in and have something 
to drink; they inspected us very closely ; but one man in our party, being somewhat 
intoxicated, talked very big and cursed very loud, and they did not do anythitig. We 
went to the river, and there, after a time, we saw the ferryman walking out jof the 
bushes. I think that if I had been by myself, or if there Jiad been but one or two 
with me, we would have been killed and thrown into the river ; but as there vrerc four 
of us, nothing was done. That is the only instance that I recollect where I saw any 
men banded together that I thought were intending to perpetrate any violence on me 
as an individual. In La Grange I went into a house, and several men came in, anji said 
they saw parties come in sight who they thought were on some mischievous mission, 
but I did not see them. I may state, however, that a few years ago I made a speech 
in Columbus, Georgia ; I had Mr. Ashburn on the stand with me. About a half an 
hour after I came out, a band of organized Ku-Klux, or assassins, went to Jilr. Ash- 
burn's house and murdered him. I learned from rumor that they would have murdered 
mo had they known where I was ; but they did not know at that time at what place 
I was stopping, and therefore they did not find me. 

Question. We have had an opinion expressed here, that Mr. Ashburn was killed by a 
colored man or by eoloxed men. Have you any knowledge that would confirm or refute 
that supposition ? 

Answer. I have no personal knowledge. !Mr. Ashburn was on the stand with me; I 
spoke two hours ; during my remarks he rose several times and whispered in my ear 
something that I had forgotten. I have this to say, that the individual who brought 
the information to you, or.to any person else, that colored people had perpetrated that 
deed, was as conscious that he was telling falsehoods and misrepresenting them as 
he was of his own existence. In the first place, Mr. Ashburn was in the confidence of 
our colored men in the place. In the next x>lace, when Mr. Ashburn was murdered, 
there was a most intense and bitter feeling among the colored people, and had it not 
been for several leading men among us I believe they would have perpetrated violence 
on the whites, and perhaps set fire to the city. Besides that, in no instance have col- 
ored men in the State of Georgia banded themselves together to perpetrate any wicked 
and violent act of that character. It is true that in some instances colored men have 
killed white men, as they also have killed colored men : but it has been in the heat of 
passion. Of course they are human beings and are liable to, and do commit, all those 
acts that human nature is liable to commit, 

Qucsiion. It was intimated in connection with that opinion that Mr. Ashburn wa3 
living adulterously with the wife of a colored man. 

Answer. 1 know the woman, she is the wife of no one. Mr. Ashburn had a room in the 
front of her house, because there were no white people in the city Avho would board 
him, (excepting two. There was a minister there I presume could have done it ; I know 
he was in sympathy with him, but I do not think he was provided so as to accommo- 
date him. However, the hotels would not receive him, and no boarding-house in the 
city would receive him. He had to stay somewhere, and he rented a front room from 
a colored woman. 

QnesUon. You say she was the wife of no one. Do you mean to be understood as say- 
ing that he was living adulterously with her ^ 
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An8wei\ No, sir. I believe on the one hand that he was above sncli acts, and on the 
other hand she is too religions a woman to be guilty of it. 

QuesUon. Another hypothesis that has been suggested, is that he was killed by repub- 
licans in order that they might make use of his death for the purpose of political agita- 
tion. 

Ansiver. O, not a bit of it. I tell yon, as a man who knows as nmch probably about 
the city of Columbus as a man can know who goes very frequently ther(», and who 
generally goes there to give shape and direction to political matters, for they look to 
me there as a leader although I do not live there ; I say this, that there was not a soli- 
tary republican at that time in the city of Columbus, except one colored man, who had the 
least animosity whatever toward Mr. Ashburu. There was one colored man who was 
th little sore and aggrieved, because Mr. Ashburh defeated him in a nomination in the 
legislature. But that colored man, Van Jones, is a good religious man, a class-loader, 
and a man whose Christian deportment is known to the citizens there white and black. 

Question, Have you known, or have you reliable informa4ion. of people who have been 
otherwise injured by these disguised night marauders ? 

Ansive)'. I have seen scores ot. them. I have seen men who had their baclis lacerated. 
I have seen other men who had bullets in them; I have seen others who had their 
arms shot off, shot so badly that they had to be amputated ; I have seen others with 
legs shot off. I have heard of any quantity of horrible deeds. 

Question. .In what part of the State have they been most numerous ? 

Answer. They have been most numerous between ^Macon and Augusta, along in that 
direction. 

Question. In what counties ? 

Answer, Well, I will say Putnam, Wilkinson, Baldwin, Hancock, and WasliiiigtoUy 
and there have been some in ^Monroe and Sumter. I have heaid of things in I'nlaski, 
but I will not speak of Pulaski, for I think there is a very good feeling there just now. 
I will also name LoAvndes, AVilkes, and Columbia Counties, as among tlie most promi- 
nent counties. 

Question. What cases have you heard of in Washington Comity ? 

Ansiver. Well, I have heard of a colored man being killed there. A minister from 
that place told me that he was there on one occasion, and saw a long line of tliose 
night assassins, but he did not say they did anything. There was a white man who 
on one occasion was taken from his home there and shot and left for dead ; but he re- 
covered so as to return to his home and has got well, or got better any way. 

Question. Have you heard of any whippings in that county ? 

Answer. I have heard of so many outrages in that county that I hesitate, really, to 
itemize the kind of outrages I have heard of. I know there have been an immense 
amount of rumors and talk as to the crimes that have been perp, trated upon citizens 
professing republicanism, professing alliance with the republican party in that county. 

Question. You spoke of Wilkinson County ; have yon been in that county ? 

Ansu'cr. I have not been in it lately, but it is not far from wh<^rc I live, .and I con- 
stantly see people from there. 

Question. What is your opinion as to the condition of things there ? 

Ansiver. Vvell, first of all, I will state that there is a colored man in this city who 
was castrated a few weeks ago. The sheriff of the county, or the ordinary, one of 
them, a republican, was carried out a few weeks ago and killed, and if my recollection 
serves me right he was thrown into the river. Another colored man that I heard of 
was also killed some time ago. 

Question. Do yon recollect his name ? 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. Do you recollect anything about whitv' •.luin of the rarn;^ of Doa;>- 
Ansicer. Yes, sir; he was killed. 
(j>«fCsiio«. How long ago? 

^?(sit'e?*. T do not think it has been more than fortr or live weeks ; I will n;>r bo 
certain. 

Question. Do yon know the circumstances of his killing ? 

Answer. Nothing more than that he v»'as seized during the night by Kn-Klux, and 
carried otf and killed, and thrown into the river ; that is the report that came to me. 
Question. What is the state of things in ilacon i 

Answer. Macon is a city of very good order; we have very good order in Macon. 
We have a great number of very high-toned and dignified citizens there, men of wealth, 
who are opposed to this wholesale excitement and disturbance, and who are really 
ai)prehensive that were they to start any violence there the Ihing would recoil on 
them. I will state that a few years ago my life was threatened there, and also Mr. 
Long's life. We were sent to Congress for the short term. They guarded my house 
for several nights, and also guarded "the house of Mr. Long; a large number of colored 
men, probably a hundred and fifty, were there with guns, pistols, &c., to protect us. 
They put out their pickets and necessarily turned in another direction every white 
man who started to go by my house, xjolicemen, or anybody else. Word was 
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hroijgbt to the autliorities of tbo city that the negroes were armed and guardiag the 
houses of Long and Turner. That caused a meeting to be held in the city hall, a kind 
of harmonial meeting, I will call it, at which several speeches were made by white and \ 
colored men. Resolutions were passed denouncing any disorder, and guaranteeing to \ 
colored people that protection should be given them, and that if any injury was done 
to them they could make the matter known to the city authorities, and go home and 
go to sleep quietlj". I may say, however, that the colored people told them to their - 
iiices that if one colored man was killed they would burn their town down. I judge 
that may have had some effect in producing this public meeting of reconciliation. Of 
course there have been murders there, growing out of i^ersonal strife, feuds, drunken- 
t, ncss or something of that sort ; but I do not know of my political murders there. 
Question. You do not attach any political significance to those things? 
Answer. No, sir, not more than to the same things in other parts of the country. Wo 
have very good order in Bibb County. 

Question. You spoke of having been elected to the lower house of the Georgia legis- 
lature ; when were you elected f 
I Answer. On the 20th, 21st, and 22d of December 1870. The election lasted three days. 
■ Question. How many representatives were elected ? 
Answer. Three. 

Question. Who were the other two ? 

Answer. Mr. Fitzpatrick is a white man, Mr. Pollock is a colored man. 
I Question. What were your majorities? 
[ Answer. Our majorities averaged ?^S. 
I Question. They were small majorities, 

• Answer. A small majority the way the thing went off. Of course we have a very 
large majority of republicans in the county; I will say that Ave have not less than 500 
majority. 

Question. Wliat was the character of the election ? 

Answer. Do you want me to give you the general character of it ? 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. I will state, to commence with, that we held the election under a special 
act known as the Akerraau bill, that we passed in the legislature for that particular 
election. Among other things it contained this provision, that no challenge could be 
made at the polls. And inasmuch as the legislature had not established a free school 
system, the provision of our code, that requires a man to have paid all taxes that he 
had an opportunity of paying before he should be allowed to vote, was repealed for 
the time being ; that is, it was left oi)tional with him to pay if he wished ; but if he 
had not paid, ho was still to be allowed to vote. This, of course, gave every person 
the i)rivilege of coming up and voting. I think there is a little provision in the bill, 
something about that no repetition of voting should be allowed, but that all persons 
of lawful age shall be allowed to vote. 

Question. Persons of lawful age, with all the other qualifications ? 

Ansim-. Yes, sir. On the first day that the election was held the colored people had 
i it pretty much their own way ; they thronged there in great numbers and voted peace- 
ably and quietly. In the afternoon there was some little bickering, but nothing that 
' amounted to anything. The second day some kind of a little scramble broke out ; 
some colored man. voted the democratic ticket, and I think he received a small, insig- 
nificant donation for it ; I do not know now to what it amounted. As he was coming 
out the colored republicans hollered, and jeered, and laughed at him, and two or three 
i)rominent democrats walked by the side of him ; ho was walking between thera. 
Finally one of the democrats looking back commenced to curse, and I think eventually 
pulled out a pistol, but I will not be certain of that. I know they fired first, fired 
back into the crowd. I was standing about three hundred yards above where that 
occurred. This caused the crowd to run to a wagon that had brought in a load of 
wood, and they picked up the wood and commenced heaving it; the owner never 
saw his wood after that. This produeefi a considerable amount of confusion. How- 
ever, in a short time the military were brought down. Several pistols were fired into 
tlie air ; a great many persons ran away, white and colored, and the excitement was 
then somewhat quelled. But from that time, a kind of bitterness began to develop 
itself. The white people turned out in great numbers ; indeed they were on the ground 
in great numbers. On the third day affairs were in a very bitter state ; the whites, 
the democratic party, turned out and staid around the polls all day. They were pull- 
ing, hauling, snatching tickets, and doing a great many things of that sort. Yet I 
cannot say that any violence was perpetrated upon any person beyond threats, and a 
little intimidation of that sort. I know I was advised personally to go away, or other- 
wise I would be killed before night ; lilr. Fitzpatrick says he was so advised. All the 
candidates, I think, were under terror to a greater or less extent, excepting Long ; he 
was running for the short term of Congress, and nobody cared about him ; no one was 
particularly interested about the short term of Congress. There is not half so much 
interest on the part of democrats in this State about Congress as there is about the j 
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legislatiu'c, or ordiuaries, or .sheriffs. They do not euro so mueh about Congress 
admitting negroes into their halls ; they have no special objection to that, but they 
do not want the negroes over them at home ; that is the truth of the matter. Well, 
in the afternoon, or I may say for the whole of the third day, they voted everything 
there. A circus came there that day, and they voted the whole circus. 
Question. What ticket did they vote ? 

Ansiver. They voted the democratic ticket, of course. They got altogether probably 
about thirty colored democrats. Well, they would carry them into a room and put a 
cloak on them, bring them out and vote them, and then carry them back again and 
put a high hat on, and bring them out and vote them again ; then carry them back 
and put on a slouch hat and bring them out and vote them again. In this way repeti- ^ 
tion after repetition went on. All the wagoners that came in Avith cotton and other 
produce, everybody, whether he belonged there or not, was voted. I am satisfied 
there were seven or eight hundred illegal votes given there. I do not think there are 
more than sixteen hundred or seventeen hundred democrats in the county of Bibb, yet 
on that occasion they polled twenty-seven hundred votes. There may have been some 
fraudulent votes on our part. We have some twenty-live hundred voters in that county 
that we know of, and we voted twenty-seven hundred votes at that election. Proba- 
bly we may have voted some fraudulent votes. There may have been some repeating ; 
they saw the democrats were doing it, and I dare say some of our men did the same. 
For about three hours before the election closed it was just one repetition, voting 
everything. I saw seven white men vote twice. They would go up and vote, and 
then go around and laugh and talk and say that they had voted four times in that 
way. Long was standing there and witnessing how they were changing the dress of 
the few^ democratic negroes they had there; and Fitzpatrick witnessed the same. I 
could not begin to describe the scene of the last evening for about three hours before 
the election closed. If we had had a fair election we would have beaten them by five 
or six hundred votes ; but in consequence of not having a fiiir election we beat them 
upon the average only about thirty-eight votes. The law of our State says that in 
the event a contest is made against those claiming the election, the ballot-box can be 
opened only in the presence of the judge of the suxierior court, or whatever judge is 
presiding at that time, and the tickets counted or examined, as the case may be. A 
few days after the election I was passing down the street, and a white gentleman came 
np to me and said, Turner, I will tell you something, but don't you tell my name.'' 
I said, " What He said, They have got the ballot-box up in that room, [pointing 
to a building,] and I think it is a damned shame." I went up stairs to see if it was 
the fact. When I got to the door, I thought I would knock at first, but I concluded 
that they would come there and ask what 1 wanted, and perhaps not let me in. So I 
pulled open the door and walked right in. There were two men sitting there with 
their faces toward the fire, another was sitting back in a corner, and the ballot-box 
was on the table, and the whole table was strewn over with ballots, and there was a 
man sitting down at a little table writing. They all looked np when I came in, and 
one of them asked, ^' What do you want I said, " I wanted to see some gentlemen, 
but I see that they are not here." I took a good look around, and then Avent on out 
about ray business. I think probably the notice had been given already that the elec- 
tion would be contested. A few days after that we were summoned to appear and pro- 
ceed with the contest, and a few days after that we commenced to take evidence. They 
had parties there who swore that this man was not of age, according to their best 
knowledge and belief j and that that man and the other was not qualified to vote, for 
some reason or other; some men would get uji and swear that such and such a man, 
whose name appeared on the list, lived in this county or that county or the other 
county. One man would swear against ten or fifteen names, I suppose. That is the 
kind of testimony upon which wo aro now ejected from our seats. 

Question, Who were the men who had that ballot-box in that room and who had the 
tickets spread out on the table there ? 

Ansicer, The clerk of the court was one *, the two men who had the ballot-box I do 
not know. The clerk of the court was sitting there by the fire talking with another 
man. Neither one of them in that room had any right under the law to handle those 
ballots. 

Question. The ballot-box was not in the hands of either of the managers ? 

Ansiver. No, sir ; nor was it opened in the presence of the judge according to law, 
which point 1 made on them, and I made that point last night before the committee 
here in the legislature. 

Question. You were not notified, nor were either of the other men notified, that the 
ballots were to be opened at that time ? 

Ansiver. No, sir; the investigation was to take place a couple of days after that. I 
told them in the committee last night that they manipulated the ballots, but that if they 
could in that way establish a line of concatenation of evidence as long as from here to 
heaven, if such a thing was possible,*it would be but the greater fraud. Then there 
was the frivolous evidence of a man swearing that he did not believe this, that, and 
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tlie other man was of a^^e ; they received that as testimony suiTicient to eject a legally 
elected representative from his seat. 

Question. That is a mere matter of opinion ; what we want is the fact. Were either 
of you in the legislature allowed to speak in your own behalf in the house ? 

Anstver, No, sir. A committee of three were appointed to investigate the matter, and 
we appeared before the committee, at least the three of us who were legally elected, 
and the counsel for the democratic claimants appeared in their behalf. The committee 
Kat there and read a great deal of testimony, heard what we had to say, but refused 
to receive what I regarded as vital affidavits ; refused to take any cognizance whatever 
of the fact that the iballots had been manipulated before any evidence was taken in the 
? contest. They claim that they did not have primary jurisdiction over the matter ; 
that they were bound to go according to whatever Judge Cole said, although the con- 
Biitutiou says that the legislature shall be the judge of the election, qualifications, and 
returns of its members. 

Question. The ordinary provision, I suppose, taken from the Constitution of the United 
>States? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they claimed that they were bound to go by what Judge Cole said^ 
and without any clerk, or knowing any of the evidence, without comparing our testi- 
mony with theirs, or taking cognizance of any of the points we made, they just read off 
their decision in the house, and said they were satisfied that the democratic claimants- 

; were entitled to their seats, and that was the end of it. 

I Question. Did any one offer to say anything in your behalf ? 

Ansxcer. Yes, sir. They did not rise on the floor and offer to say anything, but I was 

' myself told by the committee that all the facts I had to adduce must be presented ta 
the committee, because so far as we were concerned the action of the committee would 

I be final. 

; Question. Who is Judge Cole? "What connection had he with the case ? 
\ Answer, lie was the judge before whom the democratic claimants took their evidence* 
; Judge Geary was the judge before whom we, the republicans, took our evidence. 
Judge Cole is a democrat, and Judge Geary is a republican. We had Judge Geary to 
take our evidence, and Judge Cole presided during the time the democrats were taking 
tlieir evidence. 

Question. You have spoken of the crimes in Macon as having no political significance. 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In your opinion, do these offenses in the other counties have any signifi- 
cance ; and if so, what is it ? 

Answer. They have this significance with me : I am satisfied, and every man in Geo- 
gia who has got any brains must bo satisfied, that there are organized bands of night 
iissassius, murderous villains, who have banded themselves together and roam about 
! and kill republicans, kill any man who has got the name of radical attached to him, espe- 
( ially if he is a leader. There is no especial desire to exterminate a man who has not 
got any influence, but any man who is a leader, who is, I will say, a chairman of a 
Grant club or a Union League, who is thought to be a center of influence, every such 
man, in many of the counties, they are determined to kill out. They will kill out all 
they can kill ; they will do like they did in Putnam County a few weeks ago or 
they will get up some charge against them, and have them tried, convicted, and sent 
to the penitentiary. Mr. Abram Turner, a man who was elected to the legislature in 
l^utnam County, was shot down in open daylight as he was walking the street. A 
man rode up to him and shot him dead and then galloped off. The authorities of the 
county have made no attempt whatever to follow him or arrest him ; he is not arrested 
yet. 1 am informed that he is in Macon; 1 do not know him. 

Question. How was that seat filled ? 

'Answer. After that there was an election held there to fill the vacancy caused by 
killing that representative. I heard of the great disturbance and confusion tliat broke 
out there, and I went there to see what it was. When I got there I was told that as the 
colored men were going to the polls one after another, about 9 o'clock in the morning, 
some democrat came up and put h;s foot on top of the foot of a colored man and trod 
on it, and said, Get out of my way.'' The colored man said, " I cannot get out of 
your way with your foot on top of niine." He said, " God damn you, get out of way." 
After some more words, I do not know of what character, some little interchanging of 
damns and curses and things of that sort, they arrested the colored man and started to 
(tarry him to jail. The colored men there cried out, "That wont do and I think at- 
tempted to take him av/ay. This was the tocsin for a great excitement. Scores of 
wliite men, as I learned, ran out of the stores with guns, as if the thing had been com- 
templated. The colored men ran off, probably a half a mile from town ; several of the 
country men who came in brought their guns, and they run out there to get them. 
When they got there, I believe the man at whose house they had left them prevailed 
cn them not to take them ; at any rate they did not return to town with their 
guns. Some colored people, however, had guns, and when the white j)eople poured 
their bullets into the crowd of colored peojile, some of the colored people shot back, 
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and I understand tLat some few wliite men received some sbot, or their clothes wero 
.perforated. One colored man was shot dead, and others were wounded,, as I am in- 
formed. Several were arrested aud put in jail for creating an insuirection. A court 
was held there, and I think four or five of them were sentenced to the penitentiary^ 
for ten years. A colored man, who was a candidate against the democratic nominee, 
was arrested and tried for his life, because some colored men who came into the city 
had left their guns at his house. It was said ho had established an armory there for 
the purpose of killing white people. He lived about a half a mile out of town, and as 
the colored peoiile were coming in he advised them to leave their guns there and not 
to take them into town, for fear it would be a source of contention, and result in some 
kind of rupture. However, he was. tried. A very intelligent and influential democrat 
made such an appeal for him, especially that feature, of his character which he had ex- 
hibited during the w^ar, stating how he had staid at home and taken care of his mis- 
tress and her proxwty, and all that kind of thiug, that they acquitted him. 1 think 
that four or live others were sentenced to the penitentiary for seven years, aud one for ten 
years. One young man, who was a mile away from there, who could read and write, 
and so was considered in that section of the country a dangerous negro, because he 
could read and write, I am informed, was convicted and sentenced to the penitentiary. 
I am pretty confident that when they get a democratic governor hero who ^rill refuse 
to exercise executive clemency they will send every leading radical in Georgia to the 
penitentiary. 

Question. Wliite as well as black ? 

Answer. White as well as black, but black particularly. While Governor Bullock 
had his faults, he was very generous, and wo aid listen to reason and j) roper appeals, 
and in many instances, where he knew persons had been penetentiaried nuiliciously, 
he would j)ardon them.. There are scores at liberty to-day who would have been in 
the penitentiary but for him. I forgot to state that after our election in Bibb County, 
notwithstanding that the fuss they had there broke out away down town, a long way 
from where any of the prominent candidates were, we were all arrested and bound 
over under $3,000 bonds for inciting an insurrection. A democrat got up in the court- 
house and swore that he heard me tell the colored people to run'and get their guns 
and pistols, and protect themselves, and kill the white folks. In the face of that there 
were a hundred persons i^repared to testify that I stood at the corner of the street, as 
far from the voting place as from here to that white house yonder, [pointing out of 
the window,] and turned the colored people back and told them not to go. Yet he 
swore that I said, ^'Go and get your guns and xustols, aud kill these white folks." 
They had nearly all of the candidates bound over, excei^ting one or two, I think, who 
were not bound over. However, when the court met, M\\ Nutting, oue of the demo- 
cratic members, who took his seat to-day in the legislature, was foreman of the grand 
jury. I do not know whether they investigated the evidence or not. Of course I do 
know, too, for one of the grand jury told me. But they found us guilty of insurrectiou. 
When the question came up before court it was known to be such "an outrage that 
conscience whipped them, and God, as I suppose, so impressed them that one of the 
democratic lawyers got up and moved to nol. pros, the whole thing, aud it was done. 
But I was told afterward that but for the fact that they thought Govt^rnor Bullock 
would pardon us, they would have convicted ''every last devil of us." 

Question. The grand jury found a true bill against you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What is the feeling of your people with regard to their employment, tlieir 
occupation ; what kind of labor and mode of life do you think \vould be most agret^- 
able to them, if it was perfectly free for them to exercise their choice ? 

Ansicer. All kinds ; any kind of labor whatsoever. The most of our i)eople, of course, 
prefer farming, because they have been educated and trained to that; but you will 
find among our people carpenters, blacksmiths, watch-makers, clock-makers, and i>er- 
sons in almost every kind of occupation that is followed amoiig the w^hites. 

Question. V/e find that there are a great many colored people in towns; it is so in 
this town, and I understand it is the same thing in ether towns. Why is that ? 

Ansicer. They leave the country in many instances because they are outraged, because 
their lives are threatened ; they run to the cities as an asylum. In many instances 
they work by the year, and at the end of the year they receive nothing'. They come 
to the cities and prefer knocking about aud catching pennies here and there rather 
than to w^ork the entire year in the country aud at the end of the year be turned out 
of their homes, with their wives and children, and have nothing. 

Question. Has there been a great deal of that injustice practiced tow^ard them ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir, until the last year ; now there is an improvement in that direction. 
, Question. What has been the principal difficulty in the way of their getting fair 
treatment ? 

Ansiccr. Maybe I do not understand your question exactly. 

Quedtion. Wliat is the difficulty they experience in obtaining justice and fair play in 
their dealings with their employers ? 
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Answer. Do you roean in the courts ? 
Question. In tbe courts and out of the courts. 

Anstca: They generally have justice administered to them in the courts, where tho 
question is between persons of color. When it becomes a question between a white 
man and a black man, why, the odds are bound to be against the colored man, unless 
in some instances there are judges and magistrates who will rise high enough above 
the prejudice against tlie race to do justice because they dcvserve it; but almost inva- 
riably — I will not say that, but I will say that in two-tbirds of the trials that occur 
between white men and black men the black men are bound to come out minus. Then*, 
is no doubt about that. 
i Question. You say that in a great many cases colored men who have been employed 
on farms in the country have not been able to get anything for their labor. Why is 
that? 

Answer. I can give no other reason than this : During the year they have to take up 
some orders on stores. There is very little money paid to any of them during the year, 
and if they want to obtain any provisions or clothing they are given an order on some 
store. I am speaking about the country places principally. At the end of th year 
these little bills are collected, and however small a quantity of things have been taken 
u]), almost always the colored man is brought into debt. That is alleged as a reason 
why they should be bound to stay with their employers and work out what they say 
they owe them, 
j Question. A sort of practical peonage 1 

I Auswci'. Yes, sir. Wherever there is much fear that the laborer will go to work with 
some one else the following year, he is mighty apt to come out twenty-live or thirty 
dollars in debt, and his employer calls upon him to work it out. 

Question. It has been stated that some colored people who are employed prefer to be 
punished with stripes, as under the old system of things, to going to law and having 
the law administered upon them. 

Answer. I never heard of au instance of that kind, except from whites. Certainly, if 
any man in this country mingles with the colored people, I do. I am regarded as a 
prominent leader among them ; I am presiding elder of a large district. I have some 
twenty-seven preachers iu my district. I hold from eight to ten camp meetings a year, 
where from two to three thousand people gather. There is not a week but what I am 
from forty to h,fty, and a hundred to two hundred miles from my home, and I have 
yet to learn the first instance where a colored man prefers whipping to even any other 
kind of punishment. I have heard them say they would rather be hung than whipped, 
for whipping is looked upon among our people as the most degrading of punish- 
ments. They would almost rather be huug than whipped, because they feel that whip- 
l)ing is a relic of slavery. If a man is hung, why they think that any man is subject 
to be hung or to be sent to the penitentiary, but to be whipped has too much of the 
old slave times about it. It is looked upon as a relic of slavery, as degrading, and 

I therefore they despise it. 

Question. They look ui^on it with a sense of humiliation ? 

j Answer. Yes, sir. 

I Question. Were you in the constitutional convention that framed the present consti- 
tutiou of this State? 
Answer. I was. 

Question. I see you have a provision in your constitution which requires the pre-pay- 
meut of taxes as a qualification for voting? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How is that going to operate upon the colored people? 

Ansicer. I am fearful it is going to destroy their power of representation in every 
branch of the government, State and national. 

Question. Did you or not see that when your constitution was framed? 

Answer. No, sir; I was one of the men who advocated that provision. I was inex- 
perienced at the time ; a majority of the republicans were against it. I took the posi- 
tion that the dollar tax was to go to educate our ignorant children ; that we needed it, 
and that every man should be compelled to pay at least one dollar a year for the educa- 
tion of the children ; and I advocated it for that reason. I think, however, I made a 
great blunder in doing so. At the time I advocated ii: I thought, as did many others, 
that the law would be so framed that if a man did not pay his taxes he would .be 
arrested and punished for it. We did not think it would be left optional with tho 
citizen to pay it or else be deprived of his vote. We did not think that the tax collec- 
tors would sit down and put a little notice in the paper that nine-tenths of the colored 
people never would hear anything about, in consequence of being unable to read, and 
therefore they would know nothing about when the tax was to be paid. 

Question. How many murders do you suppose have been committed in this State, of 
colored people, since the spring of 1868 ? 

Answer. If you will allow me to go a little behind that, to say from tho time recon- 
truction commenced. 

06 G 
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Question, Well, do that. 

Ansiccr. We held a Southern States convention week before last in Columbia, South 
(Carolina, at which place there were delegates from all the Southern States. We met 
together at the request of the committee on murders and outrages, and according to 
the best of our knowledge and belief it was estimated that since recoustruction between 
ILfteen hundred and sixteen hundred murders had been perpetrated. 

Question. In the whole South? 

Ansicer. No ; in the State of Georgia. 

Question. How many in all the Southern States ? 

Ansii'er. It was estimated that there had been not less than twenty thousand. That 
number is what we all agreed upon when considering that question. Every delegation 
made an estimate of the probable amount of murders in their respective States. Of 
course it was only an estimate, to the best of our belief. 

Question Have the proceedings of your convention been published ? 

Atmcer, They are now in press for publication. I will say, however, that it was 
thought best not 1o insert in our proceedings this estimate. While it was put in our 
report, it was stricken out afterward, so that that particular feature will not ax)pear 
when our proceedings come to be published. The rex)ort was curtailed to a small docu- 
ment from what it was originally. 

Question, What do your people think of doing; what is their outlook for the future ? 

Answer. At this present time there is quite a leeling in favor of emigrating from the 
State of Georgia, and going to Florida and Alabama and South Carolina. 1 suppose 
that if the leading men were to give any encouragement to it at the juesent time the 
colored people would commence a regular exodus, and that thirty thousand people 
could be got out of Georgia between now and Christmas, if the leading men would 
give any encouragement to it. 

Question. Would their purpose be to go upon Government land and live ? 

Answer. Not that only, but to get in such States as they hope will be under the con- 
trol of the republican party, and not subject themselves to what they are in many in- 
stances now subjected to, and what they exj^ect to be subjected to before this legisla- 
ture shall get through with its proceedings. For instance, tln^e was a bill introduced 
into this legislature the other day to make it a penal offense for a laborer to break his 
contract, regardless of the treatment to which he may be subjected. 

Question. Has such a bill as that been introduced ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. For instance, a white man writes out a contract ; he gives the black 
man a copy of it, and takes a copy of it himself. He reads the contract to the black 
man, and of course he reads just what he pleases. When the black man takes it to 
somebody else and gets him to read it, it reads quite differently. Amoug other things, 
there is a provision in the eontract'that he must not go to any political gathering or 
meeting, or if he does, he will lose $5 for every day that he is absent, and yet he is to 
receive only $50 or $75 a year. Every day that he is sick, a dollar or a dollar and a 
half is to be deducted. Possibly the man may find that under such a contract as that- 
his wife and children are starving, and he may want to quit there and go and work 
for some person else who will pay him better wages. 

Question. The practical efiect of the proposed legislation would be to render the 
laborer practically a slave during the period of his contract ? 

Answer, A slave, or else he would be liable to punishment by imprisonment. 
' Question. Who introduced that bill ? 

Answer. I do not recollect ; there were two such bills presented. 
Question. Has the bill been printed yet ? 

Answer. No, sir ; no provision has yet been made for printing bills. There is no 
doubt that they will pass some kind of law to that effect; scores of them said before 
they got here that they would do it. 

Question. W^ith a view to harmonize the practical relations of labor and capital? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; that is the phrase. 

Question, Are there any other facts which you think we ought to know ? 
Mr. Bayakd. Facts ! 

The Witness, I am telling nothing but facts, so far as I am concerned. All that I 
ay I am willing should appear in the papers to-morrow, if you choose. 



Atl^inta, Georgia, Xoveniber 4, 1871. 

H. D. D. TWIGGS sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Quesiion. State your age, where you were born, where you now live, and what is 
your profession. 

Answer, I am thirty-four years of ago ; I was born in South Carolina, and now live 
in Washington County, Georgia ; I am a lawyer by profession. 
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Question . What is your official position at the present time ? 
Jnswer. I am judge of the middle judicial circuit of Georgia. 

Question. It is i)roper I should say to you that certain communications addressed by 
you officially to the executive of this State in relation to the condition of affairs in 
your region of the State, the violence that prevails there, and the insufficiency of the 
civil authorities to suppress it, have been suhmitted to my inspection, and I have had 
you summoned in order that you might give your testimony upon that general subject, 
-which I beg you do in your own manner, and from your knowledge of the facts. 

Ausiver. It Is proper for me to say in the outset that those communications to which 
vou refer were addressed to the governor of Georgia. We were in correspondence in 
regard to those matters to which you refer, and those letters were in reply, stating 
certain facts that appeared in the public press. Do you desire me to go into a detailed 
history of the facts to which I referred in those letters ? 

Qucsiiou. I will leave you to make your general statements in your own way. 

Aimver. Then I will say this : I do know that certain outrages have been commit- 
ted in some of the counties of my judicial circuit— violations of the civil law. 

Question. Will you pk-ase state such as now occur to you? 

Answer Yes, sir ; my statement, of course, will have to be founded principally upon 
hearsay ; those facts did not come under my own personal observation, but I believe 
them to be true. 

Question. In other words, you speak historically, and not as giving judicial testimony ? 

Answer Yes, sir; I took cognizance of those very cases myself, and they w^ere gen- 
erally known to be true. I think it was in the month of February that it was reported 
to me by parties living in Jefferson County that an outrage had been committed upon 
negroes there confined in jail. If my memory serves me right, there were seven of 
them w^ho were punished by a lawless band, whoever they were. I understood that 
they were taken out of the jail, and six of the i^risoners were mutilated to a certain 
exterit, a portion of their ears probably taken oft*, and one of their number was shot. 
All of them, except one, were undergoing the sentence of the law imposed by myself. 
They had had trials in the superior court of Jefferson County for misdemeanors, 
which misdemeanors formerly were felonies in Georgia, but had been xeduced to mis- 
demeanors by an act of the general assembly. They were then undergoing punish- 
ment in the county jail. The seventh man, who was killed, had never been tried ; he 
had had a preliminary exaniinary before a justice of the peace, and was charged with 
the crime of arson by night ; I think that w^as the character of the offense. He burned 
down a gin-house and mill ; 1 think probably the gin-machinery was moved by water- 
power. He was in jail awaiting his trial, but before the time for the court to convene 
he was taken out with the others, and he was shot and killed. 

By Mr. Bayard : - • 

Question. What was the date of that occurrence? 

Answer. It was in Februaiy, 1871, I think; I will not be positive about the month. 
I held a special term of the court for the purpose of investigating this matter. I w^ent 
there and organized the grand jury and charged them, which charge afterward appeared 
in the public prints. I had no other means in my power of investigating the matter 
except to lay it before the grand inquest of the county. The people generally were in 
great consternation, especially the colored people. The citizens of the county repu- 
diated the act. The grand jury investigated the case, and finally reported that they 
had used every means in their power to ascertain who were the perpetrators of that 
crime, and the conclusion to which they came was that they could not ascertain who 
they were, although in their general remarks they utterly repudiated this kind of law- 
lessness. That is the general history of that transaction. 

By the Chairman: 

Question, Do you recollect whether a coroner^s inquest was held upon the body of the 
one put to death ? 

Answer. I do not ; I presume, however, that there was a coroner's inquest. It is 
usual to have a coroner's inquest in such a case. 
Question. You do not remember about that ? 
Answer. I do not remember now. 

Question. You speak of the mutilation of the others ; to what extent was that mutil- 
ation ? 

Answer. I have never seen any of the parties, but I understand that a portion of one 
ear of each man was cut off. 

Question. Were they then returned to jail or turned loose? 

Answer. They were turned loose. 

Question. Do you know what became of them ? 

Answer. I do not. However, they have since been seen by parties in different parts 
of the State. I do not know whether any of them remained in the county or not. 
That is a matter of public notoriety. The account appeared in the public press of 
Georgia at the time. This other fact, to which I especially referred in my communica- 
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tion to the governor, -was the killing of a negro lodged in Sandersville jail, in Wash- 
ington Conuty, the place of my residence. That negro had been tried before a pre- 
liminary court for arson in the night-time. The particulars of the crime as charged were 
that he ha<l burned the barn of one of the citizens of the town, very near his dwell- 
ing. He was committed for the offense of arson at night, and was in jail awaiting his 
jinnl trial. I myself reside about a half a mile from the town of Sandersville. The 
morning after the occurrence to which I am about to refer, I came into the town, and 
was there informed that the dead body of a negro had been discovered lying in the 
water of a i)oud near Sandersville, about a mile, I suppose, from the corporate limits. 
1 went down immediately to the pond myself, and found the body lying there. I had 
it removed, and ordered a coroner^s jury to be summoned. The verdict was that the 
negro had been shot, having been taken- out of the jail the previous night by dis- 
guised parties. The number of that party has been variously estimated ; some have 
put it as high as forty or lifty, and others at fifteen or twenty. Only a very few persons 
saw them, for it was at night. The jailer himself saw them. He made his report 
to me. 

Quesiion. In what way did those i^arties in this instance, and also in the other case, 
obtain access to the prisoners in the jails? 

Answer. I believe they demanded the keys of the jailer in both instances ; that Avas 
the report made to me. 

Question. Were the keys delivered up willingly, or were they obtained by threats? 

Aimca-. The jailers informed me that of course they were unwilling to deliver them 
up, but that they had no power to resist. 

Qiiesiio7i. Do you recollect any other lawless occurrence ? 

Jnsive7\ Of course my examination is confined to occurrences of my own judicial 
district. I presume I have heard floating rumors of occurrences outside of my district 
that I know nothing about. There was one other occurrence — the shooting of a man 
named Gallaher. He was taken out of Sandersville one night and shot; I think that 
was in December, 1870. He was taken out by unknown parties, shot, and wounded; 
but he escaped with his life. That is his own statement. He escaped from there and 
came back to town and remained there until he got well. 

Qnesiion. Did he state the number who took him out ? 

Ansiver. Well, sir, I have heard the number estimated by one party at about sixteen 
or seventeen, and by another party at a less number — twelve or fourteen, perhaps. 

QuesHon. What was the charge against him ? 

Ansivet'. I do not know what was their charge against him. 

Question. You did not hear what charge they brought against him ? 

Ansiver. I did not, and I understand he professed not to know it himself. I know 
his standing in the community ; he was a man who it was supposed had been guilty of 
bigamy. He was a Tennesseean, who had removed to that place to.practice law, and 
had brought with him a woman whom he had called his wife. She was introduced 
into society there as his wife; but it was afterward ascertained definitely that she 
was not his wife, and there was a great deal of indignation expressed by the citizens 
of the community. 

Question. What was his full name ? 

Answer. John C. Gallaher. 

Question. Do you know from what part of Tennessee he came? 

Answei\ I have heard ; it is rather a singular name ; I think it Avas somewhere in 
East Tenneessee, in the neighborhood of Knoxvjlle. I think the name of the place was 
Mary svi lie. 

Question. Do yon know who the woman was supposed to be ? 

Answer. She turned out to be the daughter of a gentleman in Florida, and it turned 
out that Gallaher had seduced her. I will state further that, after he left Teunessee, 
Gallaher resided in Alabama for a time, and practiced law there. It was reported that 
he was there engaged to be married to the daughter of a gentleman there, and it was 
ascertained, upon examination by members of the bar in the town, that he was then a 
married man, and had a wife and three children in Tennessee. Of course the proposed 
marriage was broken off. That lady was also seduced by him. These reports followed 
him up, and they were investigated in Sandersville by parties there. One night he 
was taken out and shot there ; 1 do not pretend to say that it was for that reason. 

Question. Do you know what his account was in regard to those allegations ? 

Answer. I never heard him say a word about it. But the matter of his previous 
marriage was a matter of legal investigation in Sandersville, and his brother-in-law 
from Tennessee came there. 

Question. I understand these cases you have mentioned occurred within your dis- 
trict. 

Answer. Yes, sir, and they are all I remember to have occurred there. 
Question. Have there been any arrests or successful prosecutions against any of the 
parties charged with those offenses ? 
Answer, In the cases to which I have referred ? 
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QucsHon. Yes. 

J)isn'cr. There have heen none, although the utmost efforts were made to bring them 
to justice; everything that eonkl be done was done. I feel it to be but just to the 
people of those counties to say that those acts are entirely repudiated by them. I 
believe them to be the acts of irresponsible parties, lawless individuals, actuated by 
sinister motives. 

Qucsiion. Of course, as the representative of administrative justice, the conservator 
of the public peace, you would not justify or tolerate men taking the law into their 
own hands, even against acknowledged criminals ? 

Answer. I hardly think it necessary for me to say that I would not. 

Question. If these bands go about connnittiug the acts you speak of, in defiance of 
public sentiment, and with the officers of the law pursuing them, what is the reason 
that they have-not been pursued by the hue and cry, by a rising e?i masse of the people 
to drive them out of the country ? 

Ansii'ej\ They have been pursued with the hue and cry. In that connection I will 
give you an instance. It has been impossible, up to this time, to identify these par- 
ties, so far as my knowledge is concerned j they are parties who appear sometimes in 
disguise, and at night, and from distant sections of the country. Kvery efibrt has been 
made by good people to hnd them out and to put them down. It was well known in 
our community, to the prominent men of all classes, that these acts would prejudice 
our country, would injure the interests of our community, socially and industrially. 
And iinally, within about four or live months, perhaps within less time, the people of 
Washington County have had a general meeting, at which they expressed in the most 
unciualitied terms their condemnation of these things, and there they adopted resolu- 
tions to pursue them with fire and sword. Since that time it has been perfectly quiet 
there, and I think these things have ceased to exist in that section of the State. 

Question. What is your best judgment, so far as you have been able to form one, as 
to whether those offenders were people from the immediate vicinage, or persons who 
eame there from a distance? 

Ansicer. Well, sir, it is impossible for me to say ; I do not know. 

Question. Have you directed your attention to the developments that have been made 
in different parts of the country in respect to an organization pojiularly known as the 
Ku-Klux Klan, sometimes called the Invisible Empire ? 

Answer. I have seen what the public press has said about it. 

Question. Then you are aware that those developments show that the organization 
is made up of local combinations called dens, and that they affiliate with each other? 
Answer. I have heard so ; I do not know. 

Question. And that the den or conclave that makes an order does not execute it, 
but calls upon a neighboring one to detail men for that purpose ? 

Answer. I know nothing of that fact ; in fact, I never heard that before. 
Question. You never have ? 
Ansicer. No, sir. 

Questiofi. I made that statement with the view of predicating upon it the question 
whether you had any reason to sui)pose, from the circumstances or indications that 
always present themselves in connection with such affairs, that those parties where 
iiom a distance. 

Answer. I could only answer with regard to my own community. It has been the 
opinion, and expressed in the counties to which I have referred, that those parties came 
from a distance ; that is the opinion ; I do not know whether it is tnie or not. I pre- 
sume there is some color for the story, because it seems to me that the grand juries of 
the different counties, and the civil authorities, would have had the means to ascertain 
who they were had that not been the case. 

Question. Are you prepared to say that that is the belief, as well as the opinion, of the 
people there ? 

Answer. I do not know that there is any distinction between belief and opinion ; I do 
not know what distinction you would make between them ; certainly a very refined 
one, if any. 

Question. If you use the words as synonymous, of course my question is answered. 
Answer. One is probably a stronger conviction than the other, but I do not think 
there is a very strong conviction upon the subject. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. What counties are embraced in your circuit ? 

Ansicer. Glascock, Washington, Jefferson, Johnson, Emanuel, Tatnall, and Mont- 
gomery. 

Question. That is a large judicial district ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is there any other judicial circuit with so large a territory as that ? 
Ansicer. I have never examined, but I think it is about as large as any other in the 
Stat-v. 
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QuesVwn. How is it in regard to population ; is it thickly settled ? 

Amucr. Yes, sir; very thickly settled indeed; it is Avhat is called the black belt of 
Georgia. I believe the counties of Jefferson and Washington were regarded as the 
best agricultural districts of (/eorgia, and there were more slaves there before the war 
than in any other part of the State. 

Question. It is, therefore, in the \qvj heart of the State, and in the center of what 
you term the black belt f 

Answer. Yes, sir ; a portion of the black belt. 

Quesiioi}. Have you generally retained your negro population ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have known very few departures of emancipated slaves from that 
region of country. 

Question. What has been your experience in regard to the colored people seeking 
the towns since their emancipation ? 

Aimver. Well, sir, it is that they generally flock to the towns and villages. 
Question . Why ? 

Ansivei\ I presume it is for the purpose of getting lighter work than field work, 
getting more pleasant locations, and then also the general idea of seeing exhibitions 
and crowds and shows; they are very impressible creatures. That is coniined iirinci- 
l)al]y to the larger towns; in the case of villages it is not so much so. 

Question. They like to go iu crowds? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What have been the relations to each other, in your district, of the colored 
people and the whites within the last two or three years ? 

Answer. Most friendly ; I might say they have been confidential. 
Question. There have been kindly feelings between them ? 
Anstver. Kindly feelings. 

Question. Have you known many cases of oppression of colored people by their em- 
ployers, and extortions from them ? 

Answer. I have never known of an instance. 

Question. Have you had any case brought before you of that kind ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Suppose a case of oppression should arise, where the employer of a negro 
treated him unjustly in respect to his wages, by withholding from him his due, do you 
believe your courts of justice and your juries would efficiently and promptly give him 
justice ? 

Answer. Unquestionably ; and I will go further than that, and say that there is a sort of 
mawkish sensitiveness on the part of juries and officers of the law not merely to see 
that justice is given them, but I believe they would go further and do more to give 
them justice than they would to white men, because they have been suspected by 
parties outside of no desire to do so. I have never known of an instance where they 
have not had complete justice on the criminal side as well as the civil side of the 
court. 

Question. Do you believe that the juries would give them prompt justice ? 

Ansxeei\ Not only would do so, but they have done so. I can say, further, that I know 
within the last six months of two white men who were tried in Washington Co\inty 
superior court for the murder of colored people. One of them was convicted of volun- 
tary manslaughter, and sentenced by me to the penitentiary for twenty years, Avhich 
was the extreme penalty of the law. The other was convicted of murder, (I do not 
think the jury was out fifteen minutes,) and was sentenced by me to be hung on the 1st 
of Sejit ember. 

Question. Is he now awaiting his sentence? 

Answer. No, sir ; he escaped from the jail of an adjoining county, where he wjaf* 
placed for saie-keei)ing. 

Question. The other Is now undergoing sentence? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. There is no trouble before your juries in the way of a colored man obtain- 
ing justice? 

Answer. No, sir; not the slightest, and that is generally known and recognized. 

Question. W^hat would be the opinion among the people of your district, among the 
respectable men without regard to their polities, of a man who would withhold from a 
negro or a laboring man his just dues ? 

Ansiver. He would be visited with unqualified condemnation upon the i)art of the 
'X)eople. 

Question. You have stated here several acts of lawless violence which have occurred 
within your district within the last two or three years? 
The Chairman. Within the last year. 

By IMr. Bayard : 

Question. Well, within the last year. Do they comprise all the cases that occur to^ 
your memory at this time? 
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Ansiccr, All that liavo como within my knowledge. I will go further; it has been 
unfortunate and very much to be regretted that in that judicial district there Jias been 
more of this sort of thing done than anywhere else in the State. I have seen news- 
paper reports of similar occurrences in other parts of the State, but I believe that this 
kind of lawlessness has been greater there than anywhere else. 

Question, In reference to these cases, what is the sentiment of the people of your 
county, the men of intelligence and respectability, without any regard to their politi- 
cal affiliations ? 

Answer, As I have said before, it meets with their most unqualilied condemnation. 
The back-bone of the country, the best people of the country, utterly repudiate such 
acts. 

Qiicsiion, You said that feeling had lately taken the shape of a public meeting? 

Answer, Yes, sir ; of the citizens of Washington County, who denounced these things. 
Aud such has becii the public pressure upon these i^arties, whoever they are, that 
these things have ceased. I have heard of nothing of the kind recently in that 
community. 

Question, What would you say was the present condition of your district, so far as 
peace aud good order are concerned, as well as the security of person and proi)erty ? 

Answer, The good order and peace, quiet and prosperity of the people are in as good 
condition as I have known before or since the war. 

Qiiesiion, Are your people industrially occupied ? 

Answer. They are. 

Question, Do you find a greater degree of industry among the white people there 
than you observed before the war? 

Answer, Of course, much greater; because a great many men now depend upon their 
own manual labor for their support. 

Question. Were they formerly men of afHuence ? 

Ausicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Aud they have been reduced to the necessity of personal labor? 
Answer, That is true in many instances. 

Question, What is the sentiment of the community, and I will say that class of the 
community termed society, toward men who do sustain themselves by manual labor, 
as to whether or not a man loses any degree of the popular estimation in which he was 
held by reason of now being engaged in manual labor? 

Answer. I think such men are rather elevated than have lost any of their respect. 

Question. It has been stated to this committee by some witnesses that southern 
white men disdained labor with their own hands, and that, if they were guilty of per- 
forming it, thc3^ lost caste with their former associates ; I would like to have j^our opin- 
ion upon that subject. 

Answer. That is untrue. The fact is this, that before the war, if the young men of the 
country, the very best men of the country, the best blood of the country, had been 
engaged in the employments in which they are now engaged, they could not have 
retained their position iu the country. I know that there are such now on railroad 
cars, as conductors, as express messengers— there are many who perform manual labor, 
aud society has not turned its back on them. These men have the enirt'e into the best 
society of Georgia ; I have been surprised at that. I have seen young men in the city, 
as conductors upon street-cars, who before the war would not have been noticed if they 
had performed such avocations ; yet now they have the entree into the best society. 

Question. And in regard to ladies, high-bred aud cultured women, are you aware of 
their x^erforming menial offices? 

Answer. I do not know that I can say menial, because that has not come under my 
observation. But I know many of the fmest ladies, cultivated, iutelligent, who are 
•giving nuisic lessons, teaching schools, &c. 

Question. I mean ladies who perform in their own household the work which was 
formerly done by domestic servants whom they emplo^'cd. 

Answer, Certainly ; because they cannot employ help to perform all their household 
duties. 

Question. Are you aware that upon the farms ladies have actually performed work 
out of doors of a menial character f 

Answer. I have no doubt that is true, but I do not know of my own knowledge that 
such is the case. I know there are many people in the lower ranks of life, females, who 
do such w^ork, in our part of the State, especially; I do not know of any that you would 
call ladies who do so. 

Question. The necessity for this has been produced by the war ? 

Answer, Of course. 

Question. Have you ever found a case amoug all the cases of lawlessness that have 
been brought to your knowledge, where colored people have been engaged iu it? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and I beg iiardon of the committee for having forgotten to state a 
fact in that connection. There were a number of colored men who made a raid upon 
a lady in Johnson County, one of the counties of my circuit, within the last three 
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months. They demaiideil her money or her life. They Tvent into her house, and robbed 
her of everything she had, and then made their escape. 
Quesi ion. Were they dis^jnised ? 

Ansicer. I ciinnot say whether they were or not; it seems to me I have heard they 
were, bnt I will not be positive. 
Question. Was she a white lady? 
Ansicci\ Yes, sir. 

Question. Have any arrests been made in that case? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Has any one been convicted and punished? 
Answer. Not all of them. 

Question. Yon keep yourself generelly informed, I sup|)ose, of the condition of affairg 
throughout the country, in the Northern States as well as here, by reading the news- 
papers ? • 

Ansiver. I am pretty generally informed. 

Question. Have you visited the northern countrj^ at all since the war? 
Ansicer. No, sir. 

Question. Have you been in communication with northern gentlemen ? 
Ansiver. 1 have been. 

Question. 1 will ask you whether, in your opinion, the average amount of lawlessness 
and crime within your district is greater than that of a district of similar territory and 
population in the Northern States. 

Ansicer. I am inclined to think, from newspaper reports, that there has been more 
crime in northern cities of the same territory. I desire to be particular in that answer. 
My attention has not been called particularly to the agricultural districts of the North, 
but more particularly to the towns and cities ; I see from their records more instances 
of crime noted than in the cities and towns of the South. 

Question. Do yon believe the statistics of crime, fairlj^ presented, would jdace your 
State, and your own district, in as favorable an aspect as other communities of similar 
population and extent of territory ? 

Ansiver. I have no hesitation in saying I do believe it. 

Question. Of course, it is a matter of opinion merely ? 

Ansiver. Certainly. 

Question. It is our desire to ascertain the true condition of your State; that is the 
reason I am asking such very general questions of you. 

Answer. By way of explanation, I will say, as I said before, that the outrages to which 
I have referred, and those which I have heard of, have occurred in a particular portion 
of the State — in the same portion of the State. I have heard nothing at all in regard 
to the balance of the State. If crimes were equally distributed over the State of Georgia, 
I think the statistics would show that there is about as much lawlessness now as ever. 

Question. Hav^e you been present at the holding of elections in your State ? 

Ansiver. Not since I have been made a judge; I was before. 

Question. You have been at the polls ? 

Answer. Yes,«sir. 

Question. Are the elections in your district quiet and orderly? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir; within the last two years they have been markedly so. 

Question. Has there been any disposition, so far as you know, to interfere with the 
rights of men to vote as they might desire ? 

Answer. I have never heard of any ; I mean within the last two years. There were 
disturbances before, directly after the war. 

Question. Are you aware of any attempt having been made to prevent negroes from 
exercising the privilege of franchise? 

Answer. I have never known of an instance ; in fact, they generally get the prefer- 
ence; they get up earlier, and go to the polls and occupy them. 

Question. Have you in your district immigrants from Northern States, gentlemen who 
have come to settle among you ? 

Answer. Not in my immediate district, because it is at this time not attractive to 
such settlement. The lands have been, I will not say unfruitful, but the crops, espe- 
cially cotton, have not brought a good price. But in the counties cut off from my dis- 
trict, the counties of Richmond, Burke, Columbia, and McDuffie, there are many north- 
ern people settled there. I myself sold my plantation to a northern man. 

Question. Are those persons from the North received with courtesy and welcomed by 
your people? 

Ansiver. Astonishingly so ; I have never seen men who were better pleased with 
their prospects. 

Question. You have met this gentleman since he came there — the one who bought 
your plantation ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Does he seem gratified with his purchase from you, and with the manner 
in which he has been met by the people of Georgia ? 
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Anstver, Perfectly so. 

Question. Have you heard any statement from any northern man indicating a feeling 
of insecurity ? 

Answer. None whatever. On the contrary, there has been a very general expression 
on the part of those gentlemen who como to Georgia of surpris^e at the state of things 
here. I have heard men say that if they had lived at the North for a hundred years, 
supposing they could live so long, they never would have been so well instructed as 
to the sentiment of the people of this State as they have been by comh)g to the State. 
They said that, from the newspapers which they read, they had supposed that there was 
a j)erfect reign of terror here, and they were surprised at the security which they 
found to exist. I lived ten'miles from Augusta. I sold my plantation to a gentleman 
from New York, and that attracted others there. Some half a do7^en of my neighbors 
sold out their plantations, and immigrants poured in from different quarters. We have 
quite an element of northern people near Augusta. 

Question. And is there any inquiry made, or any discrimination against northern 
men there, because of the opinions they may individually hold in regard to political 
matters ? 

Aimcer. None whatever; that is all an idea ; the fact is, that while it might have 
been dangerous before the w^ar for a man to have expressed too freely his opinions, 
that has all now disappeared. A man is secure anywhere in the State of Georgia, in 
my judgment, in the expression of his political opinions. 

\}ticsiioii. You said something in regard to their being instructed by coming here ; 
do you mean by that, iuformed in regard to the real sentiments of tlio people ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You believe your people have been misrepresented in the Northern States? 
Ansivcr. There is no question about that. 

Question, And that the stories of the lawlessness and hostility of your people towards 
citizens from the Northern States are untrue ? 

Answer. Y^es, sir; and they have expressed very great surprise at it. 

Question. Have you any knowledge, or I Avill say even any suspicion, that there 
exists in the district of Georgia with which you are acquainted anything like an organ- 
ization of hostility to the Government of the United States? 

Answer. None that I have ever heard of. 

Question. You have jails in your counties ?• 

Answer. In most of them ; some of them were burned during the war, and have not 
yet been built. 

Question. Describe to us the general character of those jails as regards their security 
and capacity to hold prisoners f 

Answer. A great many of them are very insecure, indeed. In fact, the very instance 
to which I referred just now is a case in point, where a man was sentenced to be hung. 
I sent him to Milledgeville, to be confined there, on account of the insecurity of the 
Washington jail. A great many of the jail buildings in Georgia were burned by 
General Sherman as he passed through, and a great many temporary buildings through- 
out the country have been erected. As a general thing, even before the war^ they were 
little wooden structures, and quite insecure. 

Question. Wo have had here a very long and a very sad catalogue of whippings of 
colored people ; the use of the rod and whip seems to have been quite frequent in the 
State. I wish to ask you, as this is to be a matter of published testimony, whether 
punishment by flagellation was not the customary punishment on plantations for all 
otfenses against social order and discipline ? 

Ansivcr. Of course. 

Question. And whether, under that system, when a negro committed a theft, for 
instance, or was guilty of violence or assault and battery, or any offense of that char- 
acter, his master made application to the courts of justice, or did he punish him of his 
own will, and according to his own discretion ? 

Anstver. There were a great many instances of that kind. 

Question. Was that the general rule ? 

Ansicer. It was so in a great many instances, but I do not know that it was a 
general rule. In the great class of misdemeanors committed by colored people there 
was no prosecution in the courts at all ; they were generally punished at home, some- 
times in one way and sometimes in another. In fact, I believe that, as a general thing, 
they preferred it themselves. 

Question. It was a shorter punishment ? 

An8icc7\ Yes, sir; and then they did not wish to be subjected to something that 
might be more severe. 

Question. And in that way that method of punishment was a much more commoD 
one, growing out of the habits of the country in that respect? 

Answer, Of course; that was the common punishment. 
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By the Chairman : 

Qucsiion. Do I uuclerstand you as saying that the common pnnishraeiit inflicted upou 
the slave was the same in character and kind as the violence visited by these organ- 
ized bandvs of disgnised night niiirauders npou their victims ? 

Anstver. 1 liavo no knowledge of anything of that sort, of punishment of that char- 
acter. They certainly have not occurred in my district ; therefore, I do not wish to be 
understood as comparing the two kinds of punishment, because I do not know. 

Question. If your previous statement amounts to anything, it appears to me it 
amounts to that. 

Answer, You spoke of marauders taking out parties and chastising them ; I know 
of a great number of instances where parties who have "Employed servants on their 
plantations have themselves inflicted corporal punishment. I cannot remember now 
to have heard of any disguised bauds who have taken negroes out and whiiiped 
them. 

Question, Do you mean to say that, since the emancipation i)roclamation, persons em- 
ploying laborers upon their plantations have themselves caused them to be scourged? 

Ansiccr, I have heard of that in some instances ; in fact, I have heard that the 
negroes themselves preferred to be punished in that way to having the civil law visited 
upon them, and to be obliged to leave their employers. 

Question, Do you countenance that sort of proceeding? 

Ansivcr, Of course not. The instances are few. 

Question, Did I understand you correctly as saying that your knowledge of lawless 
acts of violence Avas limited to your own district? 

Ansiver, No, sir ; yon did not understand me to say so. I said that to a great extent 
it was ; that more of it had been- committed iu my immediate district thau in any 
other; that is my opinion from what I have seen. 

Question, What do you refer to, other than the three instances you have spoken of? 

Answer. I refer to the general newspaper reports from all parts of the State. 

Question. Have there been other acts of lawless violence in your district than those 
you have mentioned ; such as taking men out and whipping them and otherwise 
abusing them ? 

Answer. I think 1 have answered that question, that I have known of no others. 
Question. You have never heard of any others thau those you have mentioned? 
Answer. I have heard of none that I think of now. 

Question. You havo never heard of any instance of disguised bands taking men from 
their homes and whipping them at night ? 

Answer. I have been trying to think whether I had heard of it in my district or else- 
where ; I cannot remember any instance. 

Question. Then your impression is, that those three acts of violence of W'hich you 
have spoken, the xu^oceeding at Louisville, the proceeding at Sandersville, and the 
shooting of Gallaher, constitute a greater proportion of acts of lawless violeuco than 
has occurred iu any other district ? 

Answer'. Taking the character of outrages into consideration, I certainly think so. 
There may have been others in my district, but I do not remember them now. [After 
a pause.] I beg your pardon, I do recollect another, and I wish to bo correct in this 
matter. It is diflicult for me to recollect all these instances readily. I heard of an 
instance in Washington County, where some negroes were taken out for stealing, and 
strapped, on a plantation near Sandersville. That is one instance I now recollect; I 
think some two or three negroes w^ere taken out and strapped. 

Question. What do you mean by ''strapped?" 

Answer. They took a leather strap to them, I understand, because it is less liable to 
inflict a bruise or wound. 

Question, The same instrument w^hich was ordinarily used by the master in times of 
sla-very ? 

Answer. I do not know that there was any particular kind used then ; there was some- 
times a switch or rod used. In this instance, 1 heard they were strapped with a wide 
j)iece of leather ; it does not create a bruise or sharp cut like a hickory. 

Question. It does not mutilate the person ? 

Ansicer. No, sir. 

Question. Like an ordinary rod ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you ever hear in the days of slavery of a negro woman being taken out, 
her clothes stripped from her person, "herself thrown upon her face, and one man 
standing on her head and another on her feet, while others, with a large rod, scourged 
her with multiijlied blows ? 

Answer. I never did. 

Question. Did you ever hear of their taking out an old woman, say fifty years old, 
her daughter, and another young girl, and compelling them to expose their persons to 
the jeers and insults of a company of men ? 

Ansivcr, 1 never have, at this or at any other period. 
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Question. Yon say that these negroes who were charged with robbing a white lady- 
were pursued and brought to justice ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. They were detected in the act ; I believe some parties were by, but 
not strong enough to firrest them then. I think some one of them made a confession 
afterward, which led to the detection of the others. 

Question. There was no difficulty in punishing them, I presume ? 

Answer. No, sir ; there is no difficulty in punishing any one who is arrested, upon 
proper testimony. 

Question. This man who was condemned to death for killing a negro, you say broke 
jail ? 

Aiisicer. He was released from jail. • 
Question. By whom ? 

Answer. I understand by a party of men. 
Question. By a party of men in disguise? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. In what county? 

Answer. In the county of Baldwin, in the jail at Milledgeville, where he was sent by 
me for safe-keeping. 

Question. Did you understand how many men were concerned in that? 

Answer. The estimates are so various and uncertain that I have been unable to form 
a definite idea. 

Question. What were the estimates? 

Answer. At first the jailer said he thought there were fifty or sixty ; but I have un- 
derstood that otlier parties who saw them estimated them at fifteen or twenty j men on 
horseback, straggling about, make a big show. 

Question. Were they disguised as well as their horses? 

Answer. So I am informed. 

Question. Is it an offense, and if so, what grade of offense, in this State to rescue from 
prison a convict condemned to death ? 
Answer. It is a i^enitentiary offense. 

Question. Have any arrests been made or any parties brought to trial and punished 
for this offense ? 

Answer. None ; it was out of my jurisdiction ; I know nothing of the efforts made ; I 
suppose some have been made. 

Question. This convicted murderer is still at large ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the general supposition was, at the time he was taken out, that he 
was not taken out by any parties from Washington County. He was originally from 
Glascock County, and belonged to a bad class oi people there, and was connected with 
a class of bad men in that community who sustained him. It was supposed that his 
friends took. him out. 

Question. Have you heard of other instances where parties arrested and imprisoned 
upon charges have been rescued from prison by bands of disguised men? 
Answer. The same man was rescued from i^rison once before. 
Question. What i)rison was that ? 
Answer, At Sparta, in Hancock jail. 
Question. Upon what charge was he then in prison ? 
Answer. Murder. 

^M(?s</o)?. This same murder? ' 

Answer. No, sir ; another murder, the murder of a white man, the superintendent of 
a factory in Sparta, I think. I presume he was taken out by the same parties, but I 
do not know. 

Question. Have vour sheriffs any authority to summon a posse to guard their prison- 
ers? 
An8ive}\ Yes, sir. 

Question. Yon have been asked with regard to the amount of crime in the Northern 
States ; I understand you to say that in youi opinion there is more crime there than 
there is within your knowledge in your own community? 

Answer. I believe so. 

Question. Do you know whether the ratio of crime and punishment is greater or 
less? 

Ansiver. Do you mean the ratio of punishment to crime? 
Question, Yes. 

Answer. Really, I do not know ; my attention has not been attracted to the conse- 
quences of the acts of those men at the North ; I have only seen the statement of 
facts. 

Question. Have you seen any authentic inatance, either in the press or otherwise, of 
any persons being taken out of jail, and their persons mutilated, in either of the six 
New England States? 

Answer. I do not direct my mind now to any such instance ; I have seen accounts of 
several outrages that have occurred in the Northern States ; I cannot direct my atten- 
tion now to any particular State. 
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Question. Well, I will say in the State of New York ? 
Answer. I do not reirieniber. 

Question, In the State of New Jersey or Pennsylvania 1 
Answer, I do not remember. 

By Mr. Bayahd : 

Question. Let me refresh your memory on that point. Do you remember a case which 
occurred in Oneida County, New York, witbin the last tweh^e months, where a white 
Bchool-mistress, living in the family of a democrat, who was a married man, his wife 
in the same house, was laken out of the house at night by a band of white men, who 
stripped her of her clothing, covered her with tar and feathers, and rode her on a rail ; 
and those men have not been brought to justice or tried in that county ? 

Answer. Since you have refreshed my memory, I will say that I have heard of that 
occurrence. 

By the. Chairman : 

Question. How did you hear of it ? 

Answer. I think I saw it in the public prints. 

Question, Do you know whether any efforts have been made to arrest the perpetra- 
tors of that outrage ? 
Answer, I do not. 

By Mv, Bayard : 

Question. Was not the charge against her that sh6 had held improper relations with 
the man ? 

Ansicer, I do not remember what the charge w^as. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. You have a recollection that you have heard of such a case ? 
Anstver, Yes, sir. 

Question, Do you recollect any other case of tho kind ? 

Answer, No, sir. As I have before said, while I am confident that I have seen several 
instances, not of a like character, but of a different character, I am not able now to 
locate them ; I did not charge my mind with them at the time. But I remember fre- 
quently to have thought about the matter, to have noticed that these things were going 
on, in connection with the charges made against the people of our State. 

Question, I suppose 5'ou read in the papers the other day an account of a riot in the 
city of Los Angelos, in California, in which quite a number of Chinamen wero killed ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question, And you have also read that the grand jury of that county at once assem- 
bled and promptly indicted a great many of the raiders, who were arrested ? 

Answer, Yes, sir ; and in every instance in my district where an outrage tvas perpe- 
trated the grand jury have promptly assembled. 

Question. Have they presented anybody ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

, By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Was not the riot of Los Angelos commi^ited by undisguised men ? 
Ansicer, Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 

Question, You have said in your communications to the governor of this State that the 
civil law was powerless to prevent these crimes ? 

Answer, Yes, sir ; I meant that it was because those crimes were committed by par- 
ties in disguise who could not he reached. 

Question. And that you had exhausted all your power to discover the perpetrators, 
but had failed? 

Answer, Yes, sir; they w^ere very great outrages ; there is no question about that ; 
and the community was indignant, as I was myself, at the occurrence. 

By Mr. Bayari^ : 

Question, You believe that state of things is now passing away? 

Answer. I have no hesitation in saying that public sentiment has put it down. 

Question, You believe that public sentiment was aroused to the necessity of putting 
it down, and that it has suppressed it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have heard of noihing of that sort occurring in the county since 
this public meeting ; the people were thoroughly aroused. 

Question. 1 will extend the inquiry to your entire district. 

Ansicer, I have heard of nothing in the district since. 
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By the Chairman : 

Question. Have you heard of any homicides in the adjoining county of Burke within 
the last fev/ days? 
Jiifiivcr. Yes, sir. 

Question. What is your information in regard to that? 

Ansieer. 1 did not harn it until I came here to Atlanta; I have merely seen a state- 
ment made that a homicide had heen committed there, hut I do not know the character 
of it at all. 

Question. You have heen asked a i^reat deal in regard to the social condition of .af- 
fairs, and with reference to the county of Richmond, for instance ; Augusta is in that 
county ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Quesiion. Do you know what is the social feeling there toward repuhlicans gener- 
ally, and especially toward those of northern hirth 1? 

Ansiccr. luimediately in Augusta I cannot now state, for I do not rememher any in 
the city of Augusta at this time. But there was a class of people, immediately after 
the war, who came to Augusta and were not received into society at all. It was a 
class of people who were politicians generally, and men who came down to make capi- 
tal of the results of the war, who were regarded and termed scalawags ; those people 
were repudiated. ^ 

Question. And were not allow^edto visit there? 

Ansu-cr. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know how it was with Governor Conley, who, I believe, was a res- 
ident of Augusta ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I know that he has been proscribed simply because they regarded 
him as a southern man who had affiliated with a class of unworthy politicians^ 
Question. He was a reputable man ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. A man of the very highest character ? 

Ansiver. He is a man of as high personal character, I think, as any I know of. 
Question. An honest man, who acts from his convictions of duty? 
Ansiver. I am not prepared to say how he acts. 
Question. Is not that his reputation ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, so far as he is concerned. 

Question. I will put the question to you directly: has it not been a stigma upon any 
man in that part of your State to be a republican, and especially an active member of 
the republican party ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is he spoken of as a republican or a radical? 

Answer. Understand ine in answering your question, it is not a stigma to be an ac- 
tive member of the republican party in the case of a man of northern birth ; but a 
man who has heretofore been with the democratic partj^ in the State of Georgia, and 
who has become a republican in the new state of things, toward such a man there is 
more or less antipathy. Bu t in regard to gentlemen of northern birth who have come 
here, I think their political opinions make no difference w ith the people of Georgia. 

Question. What is the term applied to them ; how are they described in ordinary 
conversation ? 

Answer. Do you mean southern republicans ? 

Question. I mean the ^yhole republican party; or, to get at what I mean, I will say, 
are they called republicans or radicals ? 
Answer. They are called radicals oftener than re])ublicans. 

Question. That is used as a term of rei^roach, is it not, and understood to be a term 
of reproach ? 

Answer. I cannot say it is a term of reproach, except when applied to southern peo- 
ple. 

Question. To those whom I think you denominated scalawags? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In other words, it is a reproach for a southern man to join the republican 
party and act with it? 

Answer. WoW, sir, it has been considered so, in the ease of one who has been act- 
ing heretofore with the democratic party. 

Question. Nothing better is expected of a northern man ; he receives le^s opprobrium 
on that account ? 

Answer. It is simply this : a man of northern birth and of northern education is not 
proscribed, because it is natural for him to entertain big local opinions. Particularly is 
this the state of things in Georgia, because those people who are called scalawags and 
republicans here have made capital out of the state of affairs in Georgia^, of her mis- 
fortuues. 

Question. Do you include Governor Conley in that statement ? 

Ansiver. No, sir; you asked me about him just now. I will say that I have heard 
leading prominent democrats characterize him as an honest man, and he is so regarded. 
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Qnesiwn. Yon have been asked in regard to tbo condition of the negro ; what are the 
facilities given to him for instruction ? 

Ausu'cr. In the disorganized state of things after the war, we had no facilities for in- 
Btviictioii ; but tbe legislature have since, in 1870, made provision for the iustructiou 
of colored jieople, and colored schools have been established. There is one now in my 
town, and it has been going on for some years. 

Qucsiioit. There have been free schools for colored children? 

Jufywcr. Yes, sir. 

Qucsiiou. By whom taught ? 

Answer. By white men and by colored men. 

Question. By natives or strangers? 

Answer, The one in Sandersville is taught by a native white man. 
Question. Have ladies from abroad opened schools in that i>art of Georgia? 
Answer. There has been none in that part of Georgia. 

Question. Do you know whether schools have been opened under the ausx>iees of a 
sect of people called Quakers, who have supported them ? 
Ansim\ I do not. 

Question. Do you know whether any colored schools have been started by persons 
from abroad, benevolent i)eople, who desired to see the education of the colored child- 
ren ? 

Answer. I have heard of such. 

Question. How are such schools regarded and such teachers received ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I have no hesitation in saying that generally now the education 
of the colored race is reociving a great deal of attention at the hands of the southern 
people. That Avas not the case formerly, as you know ; but I believe it is a general 
disposition on the part of the people of the South, and in Georgia particularly, to edu- 
cate the colored people. As regards the standing and status of the native who under- 
takes that employment, I will say that the gentleman Avho taught this colored school 
in the town of Sandersville was a respectable man, and a man who never suffered any 
detriment from his calling. 

Question. Has that been the general feeling toward persons engaged as teachers of 
colored schools ? 

Ansiver. I do not know that to be the case. 

Question. Have you information of colored men teaching schools of their own race ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are they colored men who are active in political matters? 
Ansicer. They have been ; I do not think so much so now. 
Question. How were they regarded ? 

Ansicer. Immediately after the war there was a great deal of excitement, and there 
was considerable feeling agaiust them, of course. 

Question. Have you known any such to be abused, or in any way maltreated, because 
they engaged in politics ? 

Answer. Y'es, sir, I have heard of some instances ; I do not remember the individual 
cases now. That was immediately after the war, Hvhen there was a great deal of ex- 
citement. I know of no such cases, of my ow^n knowledge. 

Question. Do you know of any such cases since what is called reconstruction has 
been inaugurated ? 

Answer. Less since that time than before. 

Question, I understand you that, as a general, if not a universal rule, the negroes 
have demeaned themselves well, and there has been very little disorder by them. 

Answer. I think so, very little. I think they have behaved themselves remarkably 
well; certainly so in my part of the country. 

Question. Will you allow me to ask with what political party you have been identi- 
fied? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I have always been connected with the democratic party. 
Question. And you are still a democrat ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. You received your appointment from Governor Bullock? 
Answer. I did, sir. 

Question. State whether in making his appointments he is confined to his own party. 
Answer. Generally he is. 
Question. How generally ? 

Ansicer. 1 will speak of the judicial appointments in Georgia. There are twenty judi- 
cial districts in the State of Georgia, and of the judges of the superior court appointed 
to those districts I know, of myself. Judge Robertson, Judge Alexander, Judge Wright, 
and Judge Schley, who are democrats. 1 do nctt pretend to say to what shade of i3olitics 
the others belong, but those I have mentioned are recognized as democrats. 
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By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Were there any white lawyers of capacity in yonr county acting -with the 
republican party whom Governor Bullock could have selected for the office of judge? 
Ausiver. No, sir, I think not. 

Question. In fact, the choice was between a white gentlemen of capacity and of mod- 
erate political sentiments and a negro ? 
Answer. Not that. 

Question. Well, between him and a very unfit person? 

Answer. In that particular case I do not pretend to say what motives actuated GOv- 
t ' ernor Bullock. 

Question. Had he any selection on the other side ? 
Answer. I think not. 

Question. You have been asked in relation to the feeling toward teachers of colored 
schools ; you have said that in a case right in your own town of Sandersville a reputa- 
. ble white man was engaged in teaching negroes in their schools, and that he had not 
! lost anything in the opinion of the community ? 
j Answer. No, sir. 

By the Chairman : . 
Question. What was his name? 

Answer. His name was Northington ; I think his first name was Kinchin. 
By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. I will ask you if a man goes there to preach to colored people as their spirit- 
ual instructor, or to teach their children as their instructor in that respect, in their 
Sunday-schools or in their da.> -schools, is any objection raised in the minds of your 
l^eople because of his so doing? 

Answer. Why, certainly not. 

Question. If that man, either as a clergyman or as an instructor, combines party 
politics with his teaching, would not that in all cases lose him the respect of the com- 
munity ? 

Answer. I certainly think so. When they have confined themselves entirely to their 
duties I think there has been no difficulty, and there is none now; I am satisfied of 
that beyond all question. 

Question. You say your people have the same contempt for a man who seeks to com- 
bine religion and politics, or education and politics, that most sensible men have in 
the Northern States ? 

Answer. I presume so. 

By the Ciiairsian : 

Question. Have you heard of any complaint being made against any preacher or 
teacher for engaging in politics where he has been a democrat? 

Answer. I know of no such instance at all, because my attention has not been di- 
rected to that class of people. I merely said that if there were such instances where 
pt^ople combined politics with teaching, I w'ould suppose that they would be objected 
to on that account. 

Question. Is it a novelty for preachers to engage in politics ? 

Answer. It is. 

Question. Did you never hear of a gentleman of very high standing in the Methodist 
Church, and a preacher, who was also a Senator in the Senate of the United States 
from your State ? 

Answer. I do not remember. , 
Question. Was not the Hon. W. M. Colquitt a preacher ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I remember him. 

By Mr. Bayard. 
Question. When was that ? 

Answer. It was before my time ; it was before I was born, I think ; it certainly is 
not within my recollection. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Have there not been other instances of clergymen who were engaged 
politics ? 

Answer. I think they are rather exceptional in Georgia. 
Question. Did that gentleman lose any standing because of that? 
Answer. I never heard that he did. 

Question. Is it a feeling in Georgia that a clergyman or a teacher must forego his po- 
litical rights ? 

Answer. Why, no, not forego his political rights, of course. 

Question. Do you remember a very distinguished ecclesiast, who died a few years ago 
in your State, by the name of Leouidas Polk ? 
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Answer, I do. 

Question, Did he lose any of his standing or esteem by blending his profession with 
other pursuits ? 

Answer. I do nofc know that ho was ever a politician ; ho was a divitie of the Epis- 
copal Church and a soldier, a graduate of SVest Point. He was not a Georgian ; ho 
Avas a Louisianian. 

By Mr. Bayard. 

Question. Did he lay down his sacerdotal functions w^hen ho took up the sword ? 

Answer, Yes, sir ; he was appointed by the i)resident of the confederate states be- 
cause he w\*xs a graduate of West Point. 

Question, You have stated tliat in your political affiliations you have been a demo- 
crat ; I will ask you whether since you have ascended the judicial bench you have 
taken part actively in party politics, or whether you have considered your office as 
segregating you from party politics ? 

Ansiver. I have not taken any part whatever. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. You have not voted ? 
Answer. No, sir ; I have not voted. 
Question. When were you appointed ? 

Answer. In October, 1$70. I do not say I would not have voted, for I think I had 
the right to do so ; but I was absent when the last fall election took place. 

Question. You say that, in your opinion, there was no man in your judicial circuit 
who was fit for judge ot the superior court except a democrat ? 

Answer. I think not ; I do not think there were any republicans in my district, with 
the exeej)tion, perhaps, of the solicitor general. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. And he already held that office ? 
Ansiver. He was solicitor general at that time. 
Question. And is he so still ? 
Ansiee)\ Yes, sir. 
Question. He is a republican ? 
Answer. So regarded, I believe. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. With that exception, you think there was nobody in that district who was 
not a democrat who was fit for that office ? 

Ansu'cr. I do not know of any white republican in the circuit at all; I do not know 
of one, with the exception to which I have referred. 

Question. What is the voting jiopulation of Washington County ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I disremember ; I know, too, but I have forgotten. 

Question. What is the relative proportion between colored and white? 

Answer. I think there is about an equal division between the two. 

Question. Do you recollect how many republican votes were given last fall in the 
congressional election in that county ? 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. The republican vote of course was confined to the colored vote ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You do not recollect what it was? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you remember how it was in Jefferson County, or Hancock County ? 
Answer. I do not. 

Question. Or how it was in Glascock or Jefferson County ? 

Answer. No, sir ; there are very few colored men in Johnson County. 

Question. How with regard to Emanuel, Tatnall, and Montgomery Counties? 

Anstver. The same way in those counties. 

Question. Do you recollect how those counties stood ? 

Answer. I do not. Tatnall and Montgomery have been added to my circuit during 
the last twelve months. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. You have considered that your judicial functions required you to abstain 
from taking an active part in politics? 

Answer. I have taken but little part in politics. 
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ATLANTA; Georgia^ Novemler A, 1871. 
T. G. CAMPBELL, Je., (colored,) sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman : 
Qiiesiion. State your age, where you were born, and where you now live. 
Answer. I am thirty years old ; I was born in New York City, and I now live in 
Darien, Georgia. 

Question. How long have you been living there ? 
Answer. About three years. 
* Question. Are you in the legislature of this State ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 
Question. In which house ? 

Answer. The lower house. , 
Question. What county do you represent ? 
Answer. Mcintosh. County. 

Question. You are the son of Senator Campbell? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are you able to give us any information of any lawless violence that has 
been attempted or practiced in your region of the country upon yourself or upon your 
people ? 

Ansiver. Nothing more than a conspiracy was about completed to poison me. I was 
notified of the fact by a lady of the name of Mrs. ^Moran. Siie lives in the city ot 
Darien ; she sells little things about the streets^ ; she happened to be sitting near by 
those parties and overheard them. 

Question. Who were the parties ? 

Answer. She did not tell we who they were. I asked her to tell me, but she said she 
did not feel disposed to tell me ; that she knew them, and only notified me to be careful 
of what I ate and drank. 

(>j<es^io«. What was the plan ? 

Answer. The plan was to poison me. 

Question. In what way ? ' 

Ansiver. By giving it to me in something to drink, or something in that way. 
Question. When was this ? 

Answer. About three months ago, I should think. 
I Question. Did you understand why they were going to do that ? 
I Ansiver. Yes, sir ; they have been trying to do something of that sort to both mo 
I and my father, because we were republicans, and desperately hated in that section. 

Question. Have you a brother-in-law there? 

Answer. I have an adopted brother. 

Question. Who is he ? 

Answei\ Edward E. Howard. 

Question. What x>osjtion does he occupy ? 

Answei\ He is the clerk of the superior court. 

Qimtion. Is he a native of Georgia? 

Answer. No, sir, he is from Rhode Island. 

Question. How does he get along with the x>eople there. 

Answer. Very well. 

Question. Do they molest him or attempt to molest him ? 
Ansivei\ No, sir. 

Question. How does it happen that he gets along better there than either you or your 
father ? 

Answer. That is something more than I can tell you. 
Question. Is he married. ^ 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were any efforts made to prevent you coming to the legislature? 

Ansiver. There were efforts* made to prevent my father coming, and I dare say there 
would have been efforts made to i)revent me, if 1 had been there. , But word was sent 
me by my mother to stay where where I was, and to tell my father not to come home. 

Question. Where were you ? 

Answer. In Savannah. 

Question. How long since yon have been in Darien ? 
Answer. Between two and' three weeks, I should think. 

Question. Do you know of any other acts of lawlessness or attempted violence against 
other parties? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. State them to the committee ? 

AnswcT. There was a young man living there by the name of George McPhail. He 
is a ferryman there, and a young man asked him to carry him over, and he did, as he 
carried over others. When he got on the other side he told him that he wanted him 
to go with him to the railroad. McPhail said that he was going back home. Tho man 

67 G 
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insisted, but McPbail said lie would not go, and went to get into his boat to return 
The man then raised his double-barrel shot-gun and shot him. 

Qucsiion. Did he kill him ? 

Answer. No, sir; he is living there in Darien. 

Question, Vihy did he want huu to go to the railroad ? 

Ausiccr, There was no reason given. The father of the man tried to make an arrange- 
ment with McPhail, aud promised to pay his doetor's bills, &c., and olfered him some 
money to let the matter drop. He said the man could have no reason for wanting him 
to go except to have his company. 

Question. Do you know whether any efforts have been made on the part of shippers 
tv» unjustly and'^illegall^^ detain colored men who have been in their crews ? 

Answer. Nothing more than these cases that took place there with the captains of 
vessel^ comiug in there. 

Question. What were the names of those captains ? 

Answer. Cai^tain Irwin, and, I believe. Captain Hatfield. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Was that a British vessel ? 
Answei'. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman ; 

Question. Did you learn the facts in either of those cases? 

Ansiver. I was a little familiar with Mr. Hatfield's case, but there was so much iu it 
that I could not tell you straight about it. 

Question. Do you know whether he had attempted to detain his crew after their term 
of service had expired ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; Captain Irwin's men said they did not ship to go any further than 
Savannah. He never carried them to Savannah; they did not sign any articles, but 
they agreed to go with him to Savannah. When he brought them to Doboy they re- 
fused to go any further, and that made the trouble. 

Question. How was it with Captain Hatfield's crew ? 

An8wei\ They got into a disturbance because, as they claimed, he did not feed them 
properlj^; starved them. They wanted to see a counsel, or if justice of the peace, so as to 
get some satisfactiou, but he would not allow them to do it. They undertook to go oft 
themselves, I believe, or something of that kind. 

Question. And when they did that he shot one of them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

By ^Ir. Bayard : 
Question. When did you first come to Darien ? 
Ansiver. Between two and three years ago. 
Question. In what month and in what year ? 
Answer. In January, 1869. 

Question. Did you come there direct from New York? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question, Where had yon been before that time? 
Answer. At St. Catharine's Island. 
Question. How long had you been there. 
Answer. About a year. 

Question. You arrived in Darien in January, 1869, and settled there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; somewhere about that time. I did not stay right in the city of 
Darien when I first went there, but fifteen miles from Darien, at a place caUed Belle- 
ville. 

Question. What were you doing there ? 
Aimcer. I was planting. 

Question. You were a year on St. Catherine's Island ? . * , 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Where were you before that? 
Answer. In New York. 

Question. What were you doing in New York ? 
Answer. I used to wait and go to sea. 

Question. Were you a waiter in a x^rivate family or in a hotel ?- 
Answer. I waited at parties in the summer season, and in a hotel in the winter 
season ; I sometimes went to sea. 
Question. What did you do at sea ? 
Answer. I was waiter, store-keeper, and such. 
Question, That was your business before you came to Georgia? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. When were you elected to the legislature ? 
Answei'. In 1868. 
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QufsUon, Where were you residing when you were elected to the legislature ? 

Ansiver. Well, 1 am wrong in one thing. I told you it was 1869 when I came to Da- 
rien ; but I camo to the legislature in 1868, and I was elected to the legislature from 
Darien. 

Question. Were you elected to the legislature right away after you came to Darien ? 
Ati8wcf\ No, sir. 

Question. How long a time elapsed after you came to Darien before you were elected 
to the legislature ? 

Aw'iwcy. I lived in Darien a year, because I was in the constitutional convention be- 
i fore I went to the h^gislature. 
^ Question. You were in that convention ? 

Avsicer. Yes, sir. 

Queslion. Was that in 1868? 
] Answer. I wavS elected to the legislature in 1868; I think the constitutional conven- 
tion was-in 1867, and I was in that. 

Question. You were a delegate to that convention? 

Answer, No, sir ; I was a messenger there. 

Question. Your tather was a delegate ? 

Answer. Y(^s, sir. 

Question. The next office you held Avas in the last legislature? 
Jinstver. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you are in the legislature now, having been elected last year ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you and people of your color ever have any difficulty in the neighbor- 
hood of Darien with a colored man of the name of Bradley ? 

Answer. I never had any difficulty with him, but I understood this, that he came 
there and I believe some of the boys got after him ; so he said. I did not see any of 
it, and I cannot tell about it. 

Quefiiion. Did they chase him into a swamp ? 

Ansiver. I do not know where ; he came back the next morning, so I heard, but I 
1 never saw him only once in town. 

^; Question. What did he come there for? What was^his business ? 
; Answer. His business ther(? was to split the district; he was going all through the 
district. 

Question. Did he want to make political speeches there ? 

Answer. He came there for that purpose. 
\ Question. And the boys got after him and chased him out ? 

Ansiccr. Yes, sir; so I understood. 
, Question. You were not concerned in that ? 

Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. Was your father concerned in it ? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. Was he there ? Was he among the boys that chased Bradley ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. He was not connected with it at all? 
! Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. Is Bradley a colored man? 
I Answer. Yes, sir. 
I Question. Where is he from ? 

AnsiviT. I do not know; he has been living in Savannah 
I Question. Was he in the legislature ? 
j Ansiva\ Yes, sir. 

Question. He camo down there to make political speeches? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and it was said that he was going to divide the district, and if he 
was not elected no republican should be elected there. 
Question. They got rid of him by chasing him off? 

Answer. Well, I do not know whether they chased him off or not ; ho said so. 

Question. Was not that true? 

Answer. He got frightened at the little boys. 

Question, The little boys chased him off? 

Answei\ I did not see any of it; I was not outside of the house from the time he 
came there until he went off. 

Question. Do you not know that there was an assault made upon him, and an at- 
tempt to kill li'im, and he went into the swamp to escape? • 

Answer, No, sir ; I do not know that. Mr. Mann's little boys were the most who had 
to do with it. 

By the Ciiairm.ln : 

Question. Is Bradley regarded by those who know him as a man of sound mind ? 
Answer, I suppose so; so far as I understand I never heard anybody say he was 
crazy. 
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Question, How many votes did he get there? 

Aimcifi'. I do not know how many ho got; he did not get any in Mcintosh 
County. 

Question. What was the opinion of thci colored men about his course there? 
J7iswei\ They were divided about him ; that is, in Chatham County and in other 
places tbey did not appreciate him at all. 
Question, Of course they think he is wrong? 
Ansivcv. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do they think he is honestly wrong, or that ho has been prevailed on by 
improper motives ? What is the feeling about that ? 
Answer. The feeling is that he is bought up. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Koveniber 4, 1871. 
lilONDAY FLOYD (colored) sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. State your age, where you were born, where you now live, and what is 
your occupation. 

Answer. I will be sixty-eight years old on the 25th day of next December. I was 
born in Greene County, and raised in Putnam County, Georgia, and I now reside in 
Morgan County, and have resided there for four or five years. I am a house-carpenter 
by trade. 

Question. How are you now engaged ? 
Ansicer. I am in the legislature. 
Question. In which house ? 
Answer. In the lower house. 

Question. What district do you represent— composed of what counties? 
Ansiver. Morgan, Greene, Warren, Richmond, and Taliaferro. 
Question. Is this your first term in the legislature ? 
Answer. No, sir ; the second. • 
Question. You were in the last legislature ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have there been any acts of violence in your county, or in the district 
where you live ? 

Answer'. Well, sir, I do not know of any in my own immediate county, but I have 
heard of some in the adjoining counties of Clarke and Jasper. There have been none in 
my own county, or if there have been any, they have not come to my knowledge. I 
have heard of things that I have not seen. 

QuAistion. Have there been any threats of any kind made towards yourself? 

Answe}'. There have been some, but by whom they were made I cannot tell. I can 
only show letters that were sent to me. 

Question. Have you those letters here ? 

Anstver. Yes, sir. I took them out of the post-ofl3<;e. 

Question. They eame through the post-office to you? 

Answei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. How long ago did you receive them ? 
Answer. About two weeks ago I got the first one. 
Question. Which did you get first ? 

Ansu'a\ I got the one dated " Hell Town, Georgia, at night." 
[The following are the papers referred to by the witness : 

" Hell Town, Ga., At Night. 

"MoKDY Floyd: You are requested to resign Your place in the Legislature and 
retire to private life. We think it the best thing You can do under the present state 
of affairs. And we hope will comply without furthur trouble and save us from being 
provoked to put a dire threat into execution. And we take this opportunity to inform 
Mr. Dukes that he had better do likewise and warn You to acquaint that Mr. Duke 
with the fact that Your own skirts may be clear, for wo swear by the powers of both 
Light and' Darkness that no other Negro shall ever enter the Legislative Halls of the 
South. Sir, a w^oVd to the wise is sufficient. Heed, we beseech you, friendly advice, 
and take warning. 

" Haste, O Mondy, to be wise, 
' Stay not for tbo .uorrow's sun. 

"K. K. K." 
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This is a notice sent by some of tbe croud That was in Madison on Monday nigh 
that Dispacht the darkey that was in Gale that commited that auful crime on the 
young Lady — And we cxpech to be a long again some of these nights, and will call To 
SCO the following najoied ones : 

" Monday Floyd; 

Alfred Ogleby, . 
" Harress Harison, 
" Calvin Shealds, 
*^ Lushus Shealds, 
'^John McQehm, 

JJerry Jesyp, 
• ^'Joe Hillsraan, 
" Elick Ponder, 
^^Kellis Campel, 
' Mat drayman, 

" and several more that we have forgot the names of but vdll get them when we arrive 
in the county. 

" ONE THAT WAS PASSIN BY TAKING OBSERVATIONS. 
ONE OF THE KU-KLUX GANG, No. 1."] 

By Mr.ScOFiELD : 
Question, You have received only these two ? 
Ansii'cr. That is all. 

Question. And you got these from the post-office? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; the postmaster handed them to joie. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Was there any post-mark on them ? 

Ansicer. No, sir, only the stamp. 

Question. Have you either of the envelopes ? 

Answer. I had one yesterday, but I left it at home in my overcoat pocket. When I 
was in the former legislature there was one man wl^o advised me to resign, and I told 
him I should not do it. 

Question. Who advised you to do that ? 

Anstver. Mv. Patterson, a citizen of Madison. 

Question. Why did he advise you to do that ? 

Answer. I suppose that he thought I might get into trouble. I was not scared, but 
still I would not give them any particular chance to get at me. 

Question. Who was the man one of these paxiers speaks about as having been dis- 
patched in jail ? 

Ansiva\ His name was Charles Jones, I think ; housed to belong to old Doctor Jones. 
I did not hear the evidence there; I was at work on. the building, and did not go 
down. Some of the boys went in and heard it, but I did not hear it. 

Question. Do you know whether it has been i^retty well ascertained since his death 
that he was iu town on the night the offense was committed ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir; there were enough there ready to prove it, but they would not let 
it be done, so they tokl me. 

Question. If the offense was committed, it was committed by somebody else and not 
by him f 

Ansiver. Exactly. When Mr. Hume's son was brought in and put on the stand, and 
Charles was brought before him, he denied that Charles was the man. Mr. Hume would 
not come to town himself, nor would ho allow the girl to come to town. The judge 
committed Charles to jail, and he staid there until they surrounded the jail and killed 
him. The next day after he was killed the ordinary of the county wanted some colored 
people to go there and take him out and bury him ; but one of them told him that as 
they had killed him they must bury him themselves. That is just about all T know 
about it. 

By Mr. Bayaud : 
Question. Were you a slave ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Until emancipation ? 
Ansiver Yes, sir. 

Qnesiion. When w^cre you elected to the legislature ? 
Answer. In 1868 and in 1870. , 
Question. Have you learned to read and write ? 
Answer. I can write my name. 
Quesiion. Can you read writing ? ■ . 

Answer. Not much, a little. 
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Question. Wheu a note is written to you, you cannot find out wliat is in it until you 
get somebody to read it ? 
Atiswei', I ^^enerally work on it until I find it out. 
Question. You got these two mysterious notes out of tlie post-office ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you able to read them ? 
' Answer. I read enough to find out what they meant. 
Question. That is all the molestation you have met with ? 

Answer, That is all. I was first elected in 1^368, and I came here and served some** 
time. I suppose you have heard that we were expelled from the legislature, and then * 
they had to reseat us. 

Question. And you are here now in the legislature ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the only disturbance you have met with has been the sending of these 
two notes to you through the i)Ost-olfice ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Quesiion. Do you know from whom they came or who wrote them ? 
AnstveTf No, sir, I cannot tell. 

Question. They have been received by you within two weeks ? 
Amwci\ Y"es, sir. 

Question. That is all the disturbance you have had ? 
Ansiver, Yes, sir. 



Atlanta, Geoeglv, Novcnibcr 4, 1871. 

N. L. ANGIER sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman ; 

Qn-estion. You are the treasurer of the State of Georgia, and the same who gave testi- 
mony before the committee in Washington ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. I received a note froup you yesterday, saying that you desired to correct 
some information you had understood this committee had received. I have sent for you 
in order that you might have that opportunity ? 

Answer. I would like to know what the witness Harrison testified to. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Quesiion. Harrison said that you had let out the school fund of this State at 15 per 
cent, interest, and that the legislature took that fund out of your hands. 

Ansiver. I will simply state, first, that I have never received a single cent of interest 
on the State deposits. Every cent of interest ever paid on deposits of any character 
has been paid into the treasury, and I have here the receipts for it. I am the only 
treasurer of Georgia that ever paid into the treasury of the State any interest on the 
public deposits. I liavo paid in $7,415 26. I care nothing about this matter where 
Harrison is known and where I am known. But when he coiQes in here and testifies 
to a positive falsehood, I want it corrected and stigmatized as it ought to be. He has 
committed perjury, and he should bo arrested and punished for it. I hold my character 
more sacred than anything else. If it is assailed at homo only I do not mind it, but I 
do not want it published all over the United States by a black, lying, 'scoundrel, if ho 
testifies to what you say he has. 

Question. State, if you x^lease, what the school-fund was ; how much* was in the 
treasury, and what was done with it ? 

Answer. I have a letter hero which I wrote ex];)laining the whole transaction, and 
giving the reason why I refused to give up that fund at first. I will read the letter to 
iho committee : 

"State Treasurer's Office, 
''Atlanta^ Georgia, My 20, 1870. 
To the Honorable House of Bepresentatives of the State of Georgia^ Atlanta : 
" On yesterday, Hon. C. C. Duncan, oae of the house finance committee, having been 
duly appointed a committee of one from that body, and acting under their instructions, 
vjalled on me and reported the following as the action of said committee : 

' That if the money was not paid by the treasurer according to the late resolution 
adopted, (*' two hundred dollars to each ofiicer and member out of any funds in the 
treasury ") immediate steps would be taken to remove the funds of the State from the 
treasury, and the treasurer from his office.' 

^' The house is aware, as is also the finance committee, that there are no funds in the 
treasury but the educational. After a careful examination of the constitution and tho 
code, the treasurer is of the opinion that the educational fund is ' set apart and devoted 
to the purposes of common schools,' and being appropriated to said purpose by tho 
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highest authority, (the constitution of Georgia,) cannot he diverted from said purpose 
simply by resohitiou. P{iragrai)h C, S(?ction 3, article 1 of the constitution, declares 
that ' all hills for raising revenue, or appropriating money,' &c. Paragraph 5, section 
4, article 3, declares that ' every bill, before it shall pass, shall be read three times, and 
on three separate days, in each house.' Section 29, article 1 of the constitution, de- 
clares that ' no ]K)ll-tax shall be levied except for educational purposes.' Section 3, ar- 
ticle 6, declares that * the poll-tax allowed by the constitution, the special tax on shows 
and exhibitions, and on the sale of spirituous liquors, are hereby set apart and devoted 
to the support of common schools.' Paragxaph 5, section 86, of the code says, (defining 
the duties of the treasurer,) 'to pay all funds pledged to the payment ot* the public 
debt o)' interest thereon, or to any object of education, and to these objects only, and 
in nowise to any other i)urpose ; all payments from the treasury shall be paid from the 
fund appropriated for such ])urpose, and not from any other.' 

''The constitution has set apart and devoted the educational fund now in the treas- 
ury to the support of commou schools ; the code makes it the duty of the treasurer to 
pay the funds in the treasury set npart and devoted by the constitution as an educa- 
tional fund for the support of common schools, to be paid out by him for that object 
only, and in nowise to any other })urpose. Thus stands the law, which is not altered 
or repealed by a mere resoluti(m of the general assembly. 

"General Terry, under an appeal from Governor Bullock to require the treasurer to 
pay executive warrants for publishing proclamations, &c., out of the common-school 
fund, after examining the constitution and the code, instructed the treasurer to with- 
hold said fund to the amount as appeared on the records of this office from the tax 
returns, and to replace what deficit there might be. 

'' This resolution provides only for the members and officers of the general assembly, 
while the past-due quarter's' salary of the judges, solicitor general, and other State offi- 
cers arc unprovided for, as also are the past-due bonds and coupons of this State. 

" The bill introduced yesterday by Hon. A. J. Williams, of Morgan Couuty, when 
passed, will make provision alike for all. 

"While I am extremely desirous to accommodate the members, this office has no such 
charms for me that I could be induced to violate what I consider a requirement of the 
constitution, wherein it is expressly 'set apart and devoted to the support of common 
schools,' and at the same time run counter to instructions received from General Terry. 
" Most respectfully, 

"N. L. ANGIER, Treasurer:' 
This is the communication I sent to the house of representatives on the subject. At 
first they voted to receive it, but after they found out what it was they voted not to 
receive it, and referred it to the finance committee. They then took steps to get the 
fund out of the treasury, passing a bill for that purpose ; they read it three times, ac- 
cording to law, and General Terry gave it as his opinion that I ought to pay out that 
fund. I think it was contrary to the constitution, as it now is. And this same man 
who makes such a fass here, and said I received interest on it, is the man who voted 
for it all the time. 

Question. Do I understand you to say that the charge that you have ever used the 
school fund for your own purposes, in any way, is entirely unfounded and slanderous? 
Answer, It is entirely false and slanderous in every particular. 

Question. Was it a falsehood or the truth that the legislature was compelled to take 
the fund out of your control on that account? 

Ansiccr. They took it because they had no money with which to pay themselves. 
There was no point made at all that I was using the interest of the money. 

Question. What did they want with the money ? 

Ansive}\ To pay the members of the general assembly their per diem and mileage. 

Question. You said just now that General Terry expressed the opinion that you should 
pay the money out under the bill passed by the legislature. Did General Terry exer- 
cise a supervising power over the affairs of Georgia after Governor Bullock was in 
power ? 

Anstcer, Yes, sir. 

Question. And matters in question were referred to him for his fiat ? 
Answer. At that time they were. 

Question. How long did that state of things continue? 

Answer. The legislature met in January, I think. Congress passed a bill on the 22d 
of December, 1801.), to remodel Georgia. The legislature met on the 10th of January, 
and from that time on we were under the military pretty nearly all the time ; that is, 
we had the legislature and the military, too, at the Skxme time. Well, they adjourned 
some time, I think, in September; I do not recollect exactly when. 

Question. Was the practical condition of affairs this, that when the legislature passed 
an aet of legislation, and there was a hesitancy on the part of one of the officM3rs of the 
State to obey it. General Terry settled the constitutional point by his own order? 

xinswer. Yes, sir; and all that Governor Bullock did himself pretty much, was to get 
thv approval of General Terry. That is what the records show. 
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Question. Ill point of fact, did that state of things practically exist until the 1st of 
January of the present year? 
Ansicer. No, sir. 
Question. When did it cease ? 

Answei'. 1 do not recollect -when 'General Terry left here; he left some time in the 
fall. He first jijave his positive orders not to use the school fund for that purpose ; that 
it was alieady aiipropriated, and I should not use it for that jmrpose. When they 
passed a straight out and out hill, he -would not give any written opinion ahout it, hut 
he told me I had hetter pay it. I did not want to run in opposition to everything, 
although my convictions were that the law restricted me. They have no school-fund 
to-day. 

Question. You helieved it was an unwarrantable misappropriation of that fund? 
Answ€i\ I do, entirely so. » 

Question. You were unable to resist it because they put it in the form of law, and the 
general commanding the department would not jirotect you in disobey iug it ? 

Answer. Not after they passed the bill. There is a division made of the poll-tax and 
other taxes. I said there was something due to the school fund already, which had 
been used for general purposes. He told me to replace all that belonged to the school- 
fund out of the first money that came into my hands. 

Question. To segregate that fund, and keep it for a special purpose? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. As a matter of fact, was there any money in the treasury belonging to the 
school fund when that legislature organized ? 

Answer. Yes, although it had not been separated and kept distinct. I was keeping 
on deposit what funds we did not need for immediate use. We kept things used up 
pretty close. 

Question. There was a fund ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; of between §'200,000 and §300,000. The amount of bonds they 
placed at the time they took the fund from me was $268,000. Since then, I suppose, 
there has come in about the same amount, but they have used it all as fast as it came in. 
We have had some $8,000 or $7,000 expenses for our school commissioners and officers of 
common schools, but we have no common schools and no school-fund. 

Question. You have no school system established throughout the State ? 

Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. How long have you been in Georgia ? 
Answer. Thirty-two years last October. 

Question. Have you had any opportunity of knowing anything of the character of 
this man Harrison f 

Ansiver. I knew him well ; he was in the convention, and he has been in the general 
assembly until this year. 

Question. Have you any knowledge of his general character ? 

Answer. I do not know that I could say anytliiug about that, any more than what 
the character of the colored race generally is. The truth is, they have very little sense, 
as a general thing, of the obligation of an oath, and they could not be expected to 
have. They are ignorant ; they have seldom been before the courts, and- they know 
nothing of the obligation of an oath. 

Question. Having lived in Georgia thirty-two years, and having had some experience 
with colored people, what amount of reliability should be attached to their testimonj- 
as a general thing ? 

Answer. None at all : there are some I would believe, but they are very few. I do 
not think there is one in a thousand who could not be induced to swear to what was 
not correct. I do not say they come up and tell a lie on a simple matter of fact, but 
they could be tampered with and used for that purpose. 

Question. You think they are incorrect and unreliable as witnesses ? 

Answer. I think so. I do not know" that I should say one. in a thousand, but I will 
say one in a hundred. The negro is kind-hearted, very obliging, and disposed to accom- 
modate ; and then he has not that high sense of moral duty, and it is not to be sup- 
posed that he would have, considering the state of slavery he has been in. 

Question. Do you think they have any sense of the necessity of accuracy of state- 
ment? 

Answer. Some of them have, but the great majority of them have not. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Where did you live before you came to Georgia ? 

Answer. I was born and raised in New Hampshire ; I came south Tvhen T was twenty- 
four years old. 

Question. You have spoken of the habits of your predecessors in the treasurer's office 
in regard to interest on funds on deposit. 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You say they never paid into the treasury any interest on deposits? 
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Answm\ They never paid in any. 

Question. Did tbcy use it as personal perquisites ? 

Anmer. I do not say about that ; but I cannot tind any receipt for it at all in any of 
the comptroller's reports. 

Question. Did you not think that what interest accrued would be part of the perqui- 
sites of the office ? 

Ansivcr. This is the way I understood the law ; the law says that on the funds, except 
those requircMl for immediate use, the interest shall be paid into the treasury. When 
the State was orf^anizcd in 1863, we had no funds except as we borrowctl them ; in fact 
l\ I used some twelve or fifteen thousand dollars of my own funds. Wo had no vault to 
i keep our own funds in, and kept them in the banks. On those funds they agreed to 
allow 3 i^er cent, interest on the daily bjjlances. It was partly school fund and partly 
- some other funds ; it was not separated at all. I should have kept it in a vault of tlio 
State if I had had a place for the purpose. During the year 1868 there accrued $336 10 
interest. A x>ortion of that interest I supposed to be my own under the law. I was not 
governed by any precedent of any former treasurer at all, because I took the law for 
my guide. The majority of the financial men in. the general assembly thought so, and 
that got up the contest between Governor Bullock and myself, I was called upon by 
the senate to report the amount of interest I had received. I told them I had received 
|336 10, a part of Avhich was on the school fund, and a part on temporary deposits 
required for immediate use, and I supposed I would be entitled to that. When I thought 
there would be any controversy on that question, I paid it all into the treasury at once, 
and I have paid it in ever since. 

Question. That explains the first receipt I have here, bearing date, the 1st of August, 
1869, for $336 10. 

Answer, Yes, sir; that is it. 

Question. What do you say in regard to the school fund, which you say had not been 
separated from the other moneys in the treasury ? 

Answer. We knew that we had a school fund of between $200,000 and $300,000, but 
we did not kn9W the exact amount. 

Question. Did you keep a separate account on the books of the treasurer? 
i Answer. No, sir; it was the business of the comptroller general to keep it separate, 
but he did not. 

Question. Did the books of the treasury show the school fund ? 

Answer. No, sir; not separate from the rest, but the law is that it shall be kept 
separate. 

I Question. When did you receive this $336 10? 
I Answer. I do not recollect now. 

Question. I find here, also, that on December 28, 1869, there is a receipt for $1,546 05, 
as interest on State deposits. 
: Answer. That is on the school fund mostly; it went to the school fund, the most of it. 
; Question. Where was that school fund deposited ? 

i Answer I think it was in the Atlanta National Bank ; it was either in that bank, or 
! in the Georgia National Bank, I am not positive which now. 

Question. What rate of interest did they pay? 
j Answer. Three per cent., for the reason that they could not pay more, as it might be 

called out at any time, 
i Question. What rate did the Georgia National Bank allow? 
I Answer. The same as the Atlanta National Bank ; that is as much as I ever got. 
; Question. I find here, also, a receipt for $3,574 86 tor interest on State deposits. Where 
1 was that deposited ? 

Answe7\ In the Atlanta National Bank, 
j Question. How often was the interest paid ? 

I Answer. At the time those receipts are given ; as soon as I made a settlement with 
I the bank I paid the money into the treasury. 

Question. How often did you settle with the bank ? 
Answer. I do not recollect, except from the dates of the receipts ? 
Question. I find that this receipt is dated May 19, 1870. On May 21 is a receipt for 
^92, on State deposits ; was that another settlement? 

ylnswev. Yes, sir, another balance of the interest ; they allowed it just as those receipts 
are dated. 

Question. Here is a receipt dated July 27, 1870, for $1,241 25; where was that depos- 
ited ? 

Answer. In the Atlanta National Bank. 

Question. Here is one dated August 16, 1 870, for $625 ? 

Answer. That was at the Atlanta National Bauk also. I will sta\e further, that the 
Georgia National Bank still owes over $1^,000, on deposits on account of the school-fund, 
that they have never been compelled to pay. 

Question. I do not see any regular period for receiving this interest from the banks. 
What was your mode of doing business with the banks ? 
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Ansu er. I had my accounts balanced up often, but they were to make a weekly al- 
lowance ; they kept a running account of the interest as it accrued, and I collected it 
Avhenever I thought there was enough accumulated to give a receipt for. About once 
a year, I suppose,- might be the rule. We had so little on deposit, and the amounts 
varied so much, that I settled oftener than that. 

QiKfsiion, All of these receipts, with the exception of the first one, that was given for 
iut(;rest on deposit in the Georgia National Bank, are compressed within the compass 
of considerable less than a year— less than nine months, I should think, 

Jusiver. I had no regular habit about it. Whenever I thought they wished to give 
credit to the school-fund for the interest on it, it was collected from them and put iu 
the treasury, and I gave a receipt at once to the comptroller for it. 

Question. Have you a cash-book or bank-book with you, and will you allow us to ex- 
amine it ? 

Answer. I presume I have ; I have not deposited for some time, but I have it some- 
where in my vault, and can find it. 

Qneftion. Do you recollect the amount you have had on deposit in those two banks ? 

Ausircr. Well, it has varied: sometimes it would not be anythinc:, and then ao-ain it 
would be $200,000 or $300,000. ^ t,, ^ 

Question. Did you have any money deposited in the city of New York ? 

Anstcer. No, sir. Governor Bullock took control of everything in New York, and 
had a disbursing office there, aud one iu his own office. 

Question. There never was any money deposited in New York to the credit of the 
treasurer of Georgia ? 

Ansiver. There were -some bonds sold there, and we sent money from here thereto 
meet the coupon interest. The bank there, if there was any interest accrued, cred- 
ited it in their account. 

Question. What bank was that ? 

Ansiver. Fourth National Bank ; there never has been any settlement with it. 
Question. You have not settled with it ? 

Ansiver. Not a full settlement. This last year most of the money raised there has 
been with Henry Clews & Co. 

Question. Do you know what interest has accrued there ? 

Ansiver. No, sir; we have had avast amount more to pay than we have had credited 
to us. 

Question. Have you ever purchased any of the United States Government bonds ? 
Answer. Not one. 

Question. You have never owned one? 

Answtr. I have never had money enough to si)are to buy one. 
Question. None has been purchased on the credit of the treasury of the State ? 
Aiisiver. Not one ; no bond of any kind, or anything else of any kind, not to the 
amount of a chestnut. 

Question. Have you kept a cash-account ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir ; we kept our daily cash-account. 

Question. That I suppose will show the money transactions of the treasury ? 
A7iswer. It shows all the money we receive, and all we pay out. 
Question. Aud the disposition you make of it ? 

Aiiswer. Yes, sir ; we receive money from taxes aud charge ourselves with the receipts. 
Whatever we pay out is advanced; we do not keep each separate item. The comp- 
troller general has a perfect check on the treasurer ; every cent the treasurer receives 
he must give a certificate for, and that certificate is charged up against the treasury, 
and the books must balance. 

Question. The comptroller's books would not show what disposition you made of the 
money between the time it came into your hands and the time you paid it out ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What I asked you was if you had a cash-book that would show where 
every dollar of the money of the treasury was at any time. 

A^mvcr. No, sir; the warrants show that, and what is in the office is shown. For 
instance, wo advance money to the civil establishment under a special appropriation, 
and we take a receipt for it. 

Question. What shows the amount of cash on hand? 

Answer. The bank-book. 

Question. How many bank-books do you keep ? 

Answer. One only with the bank that I usuallv deposit with at the time. 
Question. Did you keep a bank-book with the Fourth National Bank ? 
Ansiver. No, sir ; the governor just draws funds as he pleases, on his own draft, and 
pays it out, too. 

Question. You keep a book with the Georgia National Bank, and with the Atlanta 
National Bank ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. > 

Question. Could you allow us 'to see those books ? 

Ansiver. I can. v 
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QticHmu What is the greatest amount of money you have had on hand at any one 
tiu.e ? 

Aimtcr. I cannot say without looking at the bank-book. 

QucsiioTi. Did 5^011 make any settlement with anybody 'during the time, or have you 
made any settlement with anybody ? 
Answer. Certainly I have. 
Question. With whom? 

Aimccr. With the bank. Do you mean the settlemeut of my accounts ? 
Qtiestion. Yes, as treasurer. 

Aimvcr. The statement of the treasurer has been made ; I make it every year. My 
reports to the governor show the amount of money on hand, and how every cent of it 
has been used. 

Quesiion. Yon spoke of a committee of one examining the affairs of the treasurer; 
who is he ? 

Answo', He was Mr. Duncan, the one sent by the finance committee to demand the 
money from me. 

Question. Did Governor Bullock appoint anyone to examine into the conditiou of the 
treasury, and to look after the money there ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Who did he appoint? 
Ansiver. Mr. Burnett. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. The one who ran against General Young for Congress ? 
Answer. The same one. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Did he make aa examination and a report? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did he see your money in hand ? 

Answer. He wanted to handle the money, and I would not trust him to handle any 
money or any papers of mine. They appointed a committee to examine, and that 
1 committee saw everything I had. 

Question. You have spoken of your difiiculty with the governor ; you and he were at 
I first friendly, were you not ? 
i Answer. Very intimate. 

Question. He interposed to secure your election to your present place? 

Answer. I do not know whether he did or not ; it was stated to me that he did. 

Question. Where was the post-office of this city kept at th^t time? 

Answer. Where it is now, when the committee investigated the affairs of the treasury. 

Question. In a building belonging to you ? 

Answer. It was kept in a building belonging to me a year or so before that. 
Question. Was there any controversy about the change? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was there any ill feeling over it ? 

Ansivei\ I will tell you all about that. There was a petition of more than a thousand 
citizens, including those on the other side of the town, all along by the capitol, and up 
Peach Tree street. I do not think there were but three in Atlanta who did not sign a 

i petition for the post-office to remain where it was. In New York I found fifteen, most 

' of them strangers, with a letter from General Terry to remove the post-office to where 
it is now ; it was removed by military order. 

I Question. Had yon and the governor been friendly up to that time? 

' Ansxce7\ No, sir ; he commenced taking funds out of the Fourth National Bank, and 
not reporting to the treasurer or anybody else ; I found it out and did not wish to be 
implicated with him. 

Question. When did you first find that out ? 

Answer. I think it was in 1869 — the fore part of 1869 ; it might have been the latter 
part of 1868. 

Question. For what object were funds deposited in the Fourth National Bank? 

Ansiver. We had really no money deposited there. Governor Bullock took from the 
Bank of the Republic $604,000, of 7 per cent, mortgage bonds, which were issued to be 
sold as the law directed, to take up the old bonded indebtedness of the State that 
should fall due in 1868, 1869, 1870. Governor Bullock sold $265,000 of those bonds, and 
applied them. I do not know whether it was this money he got to help Mr. Kimball 
iinish his opera-house building. 

Question. Was that money ever in the treasury? 

Answer. No, sir; it never was. 

Question. Then I understand you to say that the treasury never had, any money in 
the Fourth National Bank ? 

Aiiswer, We have sent money there to pay coupons ; we sent money there to pay for 
what we were indebted. 
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Question. Did GoverDor Bullock ever get any of that money out of that bank ? 

Ansxco'. I do- ij^ot know. Ho gave his checks as governor for over $500,000 ; one check 
for $300,000, and another for $250,000, I think. 

Question, Did tlie money stand there in your name as treasurer ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I have understood it was on account of the State of Georgia. The 
way it has been reported to me, the State of Georgia has been a borrower instead of a 
dejiositor there ever since Bullock has been governor. They paid off our bonds there, 
and they are borrowing money at certain times of the year to pay off the general as- 
sembly. AYhen the taxes come in and we have surjdus money, wo send it there to pay 
off the coupons. 

Question. Have you had any money in the treasury since August of last year ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; very little. The most has been from taxes. A great many of the 
cities give cheeks on banks and send them here. We took them to the bank here, and 
they charged us something for discounting them. I arranged with them to take the 
checks and collect them, and then give us credit for them. They did so, and although 
they charged no discount, they allowed us no interest at all. Our deposits do not 
amount to much — from $1,000 to §20,000 ; they are mostly in the form of those checks. 
Often the small counties send their checks in that way to save express charges. Tho 
banks receive those checks at par and credit us with them, but do not (illow us any 
interest at all. 

Question. You, then, have received no interest since the 16th of August, 1870? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question, When was this law passed by the legislature of which you speak ? 

Answer. Last July a year ago. 

Question. Do you Vecollect thc/lay ? 
• Ansicer. I do not recollect now ; I judge it was passed in July, for the letter I wrote 
w^as dated the 20th of July, and I knoAV they passed the bill a few days after I wrote 
that letter. 

Question. Was there any charge or allegation by anybody at that time, that you had 
been receiving for any of this money a larger rate of interest than you reported — 3 per 
cent. ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You heard nothing of the sort ? « 

Answer. No, sir; and I never did receive it either. All was credited to the treasury 
that I ever got, and that w^as 3 per cent. 

By ;Mr. Scofield : 

Question. Did the legislature, under the act referred to, borrow this money and give 
State bonds for it? 
Answa-. They claimed to do so. 
Question. Did they actually do it? 

Answer. Yes ; they put some bonds in there that Governor Bullock had issued in 
18G8, and they had my name lithographed upon them. He had made such statements 
to the board of trade in New York that they did not consider it a good delivery in re- 
lation to those bonds. Those were the bonds that Governor Bullock brought here and 
put in the treasury iu place of the school-fund. 

Question. The law provides for borrowing a school-fund ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. And instead of getting 3 per cent, from the bank of the State of Georgia, 
that fund now gets 6 per cent. ? 

Answer. Whatever the coupons are ; I think they are 7 per cent. But we have a 
bond there which the board of trade of New York consider not a good delivery, as Mr. 
Calhoun, of the Fourth National Bank, wrote me. The coupons are there, but there 
never has been any interest paid. Whether tho bonds are good or not, is the question ; 
I have not paid any interest on them. 

Question. It is entirely with the State? 

Answei'. Yes, sir. But hero is the point : tho law is that we shall take these bonds 
and sell them and realize the money for them when the school law is passed. I think 
they cannot be sold. 

Question. The point I want to get at is this, that instead of taking this money to pay 
themselves with, under the law tho treasurer borrowed this money from the school- 
fund, and gave bonds of the State of Georgia bearing interest at the rate of C or 7 
per cent. ? 

Ansxva'. Yes, sir. 

Question. That was the form of it ? 

Answ-cr. Yes, sir; but they have placed bonds there which I do not think can be sold 
at all. 

Question. Do you know whether, when they were trying to pass that law, and it was 
opposed by you and by others, I suppose by members of the legislature also, those men 
who were anxious to pass the bill said that the school-fund might as well get 6 or 
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7 per cent, as to get only 3 per cent., and let you have a chance to make 5 or 10 or 15 
per cent, yourself? 

Answer. There was no such statement made about my making the interest on it, 
Tlicre was a statement made that they had better take it and allow 7 per cent, on it, 
than to ^low it to draw only 3 per cent. 

Question. There was no allegation that you opposed it because you had a personal 
interest in it ? 

Jimi-ci\ I do not recollect of any ; there might have been some such thing said when 
I was not in the house. 

Question. If I understand it, that was all the allegation Harrison made here, that 
somebody said or suspected or thought that you might be making a large amount of 
interest on it. 

Jns2ce}\ No one would have dared to make such a statement in the house to me. • 
Mr. Bayaed : 

Question. As a matter of fact, every penny that you received in the way of interest 
or other return upon moneys of the State of Georgia has been paid to the people of 
Georgia through the treasury ? 

Aimver, They have, every cent j I have never used a farthing of it in any way. 

Question. The question has been ask^d you whether there was any feeling on your 
part growing out of the change of the post-office from the building which you owned, 
or were interested in, to one further up the street. You have stated that a vast 
majority of the citizens of Atlanta 

Answer. 1 think over a thousand merchants signed the petition. 

Question. They desired the post-office to remain where it was? 

Answer. Yes; and more than that, they had a meeting of the principal merchants 
and citizens of this place, and passed resolutions for the post-office to remain where it 
was, and they were sent on to Washington. To rebut them, they had about fifteen 
names of military men here, and General Terry^s letter. The merchants now have to 
walk a long distance three times a day, and return, which they complain of. 

Question. Is the present post-office inconveniently situated for the business of the 
town ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. According to your knowledge and belief, who were chiefly instrumental in 
havipg that change made ? 

Answer. It was a combination between Mr. Kimball, Governor Bullock, and General 
Terry. 

Question. Who was interested in the building? 

Answer. Mr. Kimball himself; I have always thought that Governor Bullock was 
interested with him, bat the papers show it to be Kimball's building. 

Question. And this strong array of testimony in favor of the convenience of the former 
site of the post-office was laid before the Post-Office Department at Washington? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And notwithstanding that, it was removed to a building in a distant part 
of the town ? 
Answefi\ Yes, sir. 

Question, When was that done? ' ^ 

Answer. Some time in 18C9. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. At what time ? 

Answ'ci\ I cannot recollect the date ; it must have been the fore part of 18G9.; it was 
after General Terry came here. 

Question. That, I understand, caused between you and the governor a great deal of 
feeling ? 

Answer. Between the governor and me none at all whatever, because I never knew 
he had any interest in it ; and Mr. Kimball and I never had any feeling about it. 
Question. You had no feeling about it ? 

Ansicer. 1 only exerted myself to keep it where it was; I had no bitterness about it. 

Question. Your relations with the comptroller general have been kind and friendly ? 

Answer. No, sir, they have not. Wo have had no words, and we have had no quar- 
rel to any extent ; but the comptroller approves of every warrant the governor has 
issued, and I have not felt disposed to bo very friendly with him. 

Question. You have had a controversy as to what funds certain warrants should be 
drawn upon ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. There is a printing fund or contingent fund? 
Answer. Yes, sir, without any warrant at all. 

By Mr. Bayard: 
Question. You were examined in Washington ? 
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Qucsi ion. Did you make a statement of what you consider tbo irregularities of Gov- 
ernor Bullock in that respect ? 
Answer. I am not certain whether I did or not. 

By the Ciiair^ian : * • 

Question. Did you ever make a statement as treasurer as to whether the warrants 
should be drawn upon the printing fund or contingent fund? t 
Ansicer. I do not recollect whether I did or not. 

Question. That was for paying the expense of printing and publishing the proclama- j 
tions of the governor ? 

Answc7\ There was a controversy. 

Question. The legislature passed a law directing the payment of the outstanding 
warrants, which you declined to pay ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; the legislature which wo had at that time. I recollect now that I 
gave testimony in Washington as regards a draft for $11,500 that the governor drew 
lor Mr. Conley, for a little pamphlet that parties told me would not cost over $2,000. 
As to the controversy between Governor Bullock and myself about the warrants I 
refused to pay, I do not recollect whether I made any statement or not. The amount 
was between §30,000 and $40,000. The general assembly came in and passed a resolu- 
tion that I should pay the warrants. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. For what were those warrants drawn ? 

Answer. To pay lawyers and to pay for printing in the newspapers ; I thought it was 
to subsidize the press. Those expenses heretofore have been charged to the contingent 
fund. If there were no funds, the lawyers would have to wait until the general assem- 
bly met and made an appropriation for it. The governor just drew his warrant under 
wliat was called the India-rubber blanket section. I took the position that the prece- 
dent siiowed that those charges had always been charged to the contingent fund. So' 
far as the printing fuiul is concerned, it said that all the printing that was done except 
by the public jirinter should be charged to the contingent fund. The governor drew a 
warrant on the j)rinting fund, when the law said the charge should be make against 
the contingent fund. That was the main difference between us ; I was adhering to 
what I considered the law and the precedent. » 

By the CnAiRMAX : 

Question. You had paid out about forty warrants that were drawn on the fund before 
you discovered it ? 
Anstcer. I did so at first, before I examined the law. 

QueMion. And then you became satisfied that they ought to be dra^vn on the contin- 
gent fund ? 

Ansivei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. And the governor continued, under such advice as he had, to draw them on 
the printing fund, and the legislature passed a law authorizing them to be paid out of 
the treasury, and they were paid ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 



ATL.VNTA, Georglv, Novetiihev 6, 1871. 

ROBERT S. FOSTER sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. State your age, where you were born, where you now live, and what is 
your present occupation. 

Answer. I was sixty-four years old last February; I was born in Abbeville district, 
South Carolina, and I now live in Chattooga County, Georgia ; my occupation is that 
of a farmer. 

Question. How long have you lived in Chattooga ? 
Ansiver. I moved to Chattooga in the fall of 1857. 

Question. I wish you would state what has been the condition of your county during 
the last two or three years, and particularly during the last year, in respect to good 
order, observance of the law, and the security of the rights of citizens of all colors and 
conditions. 

Ansiver. Well, sir, it has been what we called rather bad. 
Question. In what respects? 

Answer. There has been a Klan of disguised men that have been prowling around, 
occasionally frightening the weak and feeble and ignorant, and occasionally attacking 
the more intelligent and prominent citizens. 
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Qucstloru Have any acts of violence been committed by them ; and if so, of what 
I nature? 

Avsiccr. Yes, sir, from report there have been a <^eat many. I do not know of any 
bnt one night's work that was in my immediate settlement — right next to me and on 
my plOTitation. Reports occasionally have come to me of a great many all around. 

Oucsiiou. What was that one night's work? 

Answer. Well, sir, it was about the 21st of January last — maybe a few days before. 
It appears that a band of live men associated themselves together and attacked a negro 
on the plantation of Squire Elihn Hendley — thrashed him very severely, beat him almost 
to death. Th(^y said he-was not able to turn in bed for two weeks w ithout help. They 
then went on to the jdace of Mr. Geddes and attacked a family of negroes; two men 
were attacked, and one broke and run, and they shot him when he run. 

Question. Did they kill the one they shot? 

Auswer. No, sir; he was shot in his thigh, but he made his escape. They went to the 
place of an old friend of mine of the name of Taliaferro, an old Virginian, a straight- 
forward democrat, an inoffensive man. They woke him up, and his son in the ad- 
joining room, and frightened his wife very much. They put the son into the room 
where his father was, and told him not to keep any longer than the morrow night the 
negro they had shot, or they would punish him. They then came on about a half a 
mile to my place. I had a servant living with me that my first father-in-law raised; 
he was a very inoffensive fellow, and had been living with me almost ever since the 
war. They woke him u}), and told him to come out. He told them he could not ; that 
he was sick ; that he had had a chill that day. They told him to come out ; that they 
would warm him up and cure him. As he eame to the door, they asked him what was 
the matter with him ; what made him so tottering. He said he had been sick, and felt 
bad. They had a saber ; ho knew they were going to punish him. He watched his 
opportunity, and broke from them, and ran about a hundred yards, into a little thicket, 
where he fell. They ran upon him, and struck him three licks with the sa.ber. There 
.were three gashes in his head ; each lick was sufiicient to kill a man ; they went plumb 
through his skull. They cursed him, and told him to get up. He said he could not ; and 
they said if he did not they would finish him right there. He caught hold of a bush and 
jiulled himself up, but f(3ll right over, and they left him. His wife had dashed off into 
the plantation with the baby. They went into his house and tore up his iloor. We 
supposed they were hunting for her. The old man got so cold that when he found that 
he had recovered a little, he got up to go back to his house. He got into his garden, and 
hardly knew how he got there. There he met them again, and one of them shot him 
in the right side. T.bere were sixteen shot in his arm, from the shoulder to the hand, 
and about the same number in the other arm. He got into the house, and his wife 
ventured back about daylight and found he w^as not dead. She ran down to the river, 
between their house and my house, and hollered for me. We went over there and found 
him in a gore of blood. We sent for a doctor and had him treated, and thought he 
might perhaps get well. The next Monday morning, a week afterward, he was found 
hi a spasm ; we had to move him into my yard; we could get nobody to take care of 
nim ; all were frightened, even his wife. I saw he had a spasm Monday morning ; 
it lasted him a week ; he never got out of it, and never spoke a word or ate anything, 
except as we forced it into his mouth with a sj^oon. He died, and I had him buried, 
Some men, whom I rather suspicion, threatened to inflict some punishment on me for 
burying him in the white peoples' grave-yard. When I went to that country I found 
negroes buried in the grave-yard ; I buried my first wife in that grave-yard, and I 
thought it was no harm to bury him there with the other negroes. . They threatened 
to inflict iiunishment on me and my son for burying him in the white folks' grave-yard. 
Just before our superior court they had an idea that I was going to prosecute them ; 
but at that time I could give no attention to it ; for I was compelled to be in Early 
County, Georgia, at the same time our superior court was in session. This same party 
went several miles off to some other people there, to get them to come and frighten 
me. I was sent word by one man, whom they went to, that I had better be cautious. 

Question. You say you have heard of a great many similar transactions? 

Answer, O, yes, sir; there have been a great many of them committed in the 
different parts of the county around ; but only this one immediately within my personal 
observation and knowledge. 

Question. Has any one been brought to trial and punished for any of these offenses? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; there were three men brought to trial and punished for some offense 
at the last March court, and convicted and sent to the penitentiary. 

Question. Were those three men named Epps, Kelley, and some one else? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are those the only persons who have been convicted ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; the only one convicted for any ofiense. Ajiother man was up, 
and tried week before last, I think, and acquitted. 

Question. Has any one been punished for the acts committed that night you spoke of? 
Answer. No, sir. 
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Qucsiion. AYliy not ? 

Answer, Well, sii, as I told yon, in March I was not at home. I left the matter with 
my sou and Squire Elihu Heudley. But Monday morning, at court, they saw such a 
disposition in the crowd of men gathered there that thpy were really intimidated. At 
the Septemher court the thing had rather quieted down, hut a hill was got agaiust 
five men. I saw the order placed in the hands of the sheriff, hut they have not heeu 
arrested. 

Question. Why not? 

Answer, I do not know; he is the county sheriff. 

Qiu'siion, State whether yon think it is because of sympathy on the part of the • 
sheriff* wiih those offenders, or that he feels some apprehension ? 

Ansivvr, I think that he has sympathy for those fellows ; that is my notion. I think 
that he lias some feeling for them. I do not think ho apprehends any danger from 
them at all. 

Question, So far as you have hcen able to ascertain, or to form an opinion, how do 
you account for such acts of violence ? What is the object or purpose of them ? 

Anstcer. Well, I can hardly tell. Wnien this thing first began, when these disguised 
men first began to go about, it was thought to be rather a political move. I am of the 
opinion, and I think I have had information from such a source that I may say pretty 
clearly, that that part of it has been pretty well disbanded, maybe entirely. The thing 
then got into the hands of a set of reckless men, who have carried it to extremes. I 
do not think that the first party that went about in disguise committed outrages. 
Their notion was rather to intimidate some persons from voting. It was said that that 
was the object they had in view, to keep men from going to the i)olls and voting. I 
liave no doubt there were some very clever men concerned in it in those days ; hut a 
set of reckless men have got hold of it now, and thej^ have carried it to a great extent. 

Question. What had they against this colored man of yours ? 

Answer. 1 cannot imagine. He was as good a citizen, for a negro, as there was in the 
State. When he was a slave he was a good servant ; and after he came there to live 
with me he was as inoffensive a man as there was in the settlement. He never regis- 
tered, and never voted, and he never went to the elections. He said to the other 
negroes, " I do not care about elections ; Avhite men have managed this thing ever 
since I have been here, and they may yet. I can make a horse-collar in a day, which 
will be worth fifty cents, and that is more to me than the elections." lie had his horse, 
chickens, garden, and lived independently. I can state a circumstance that he tohl 
me. The week before he was killed a coujde of men came to him one day and pro- 
fessed to he Yankee soldiers. They said they had just come to Rome with a large 
company, and were out making np a company to waylay and bushwhack the Ku-Klux, 
and that they had been told Foster's lane was a good i)lace. He said they had a list of 
names as long as his arm — all of the negroes in the country — and said they wanted his. 
He said he told them he could not do it, that he was getting old, and could not do such 
things. They said they were going to have a meeting over at Mark's place. He said 
he Wi\s too old, and could not leave his wife and child. They told him to bring her 
along, and he said he could not do it. After they had started off, they came back and 
asked for a feed of com for their horses, as they were going into the mountains. H(i 
said he gave one of them seven ears of corn and the other six. I said to him Squire, 
if you said a word against the Ku-Klux they will kill you." I cannot account for it iu 
any other way. 

Question. Did he give you this information before he was hurt? 
Answer. Yes, sir.. 

Question. And this caution that you gave him was previous to his being visited ? 
Answer, Yes, sir ; several days. When he told me, it occurred to me in a minute that 
they were seeking to get some advantage of him. 

Question. You knew there were no Federal soldiers there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I knew they were not there, and that they did not work in that 
way. One of them told the negro tliat he had thirteen bullet-holes in his hide to free 
him. I said it was all a trick. 

Question, You were satisfied it Avas a trick to get hold of him? 

Answer, Yes, sirj and I knew so wh(m he v/as visited. 

Question. Did he know either of those two men ? 

Answer. He said he did not know them. 

Question, In your opinion what is the reason that, with the exception you have 
spoken of, none of these men have been brought to i)nnishment? 

Answer, Well, sir, the ])rincipal reason is that the people are afraid. I am a man 
who always would sp(\ak what I thought about anything I was concerned in. But 
many .a good, clever man would say tome, when I wa,s speaking about it, Hush, hush; 
you will get into dimculty." Several times during the last month gentlemen have 
told me I was in danger. Since the bill was found here by the grand jury, one of 
them sent me word if he did run away, it would be for something; as much as to 
intimate that he would injure me. 
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QiicsUon. What was the name of that man ? 
Answer. John Wesley McCallum. 

Question. Did suhstantial, good citizens talk in this whispering way when speaking 
of the Ku-Klux? 

Answer, Yes, sir. They will tell me quietly that they ought to he put down, hut 
they say they have a majority. 

Question. They are afraid to have it known puhlicly what their feelings are? 

Answci'. That is so ; hundreds of the hest men in the country are in just that fix. 

Question. What has heen the effect, so far as these acts of violence are concerned, 
of the passage of what is called the Ku-Klux hill hy Congress ? 

Anstver. Well, it has had an effect upon them ; they have been more quiet since ; 
they appear to he rather on the dread ; they appear to be dying out, 1 think. Several 
of us have spoken of it, and said we believed it has had a good effect on that class of 
people, although they will curse it, and abuse it, and all that thing. 

Question. On what ground do they abuse the bill f 

Answer. Because it is to interfere with them, and bring good citizens into trouble — so 
they say. 

Question. Do they complain that it prevents them from doing anything that they 
want to do ? Do they openly say that they want to do anything that that bill would 
punish them for doing ? 

Answer. I do not know that they say they want to do any of these things, but they 
say it will be to bring martial law upon the country, and all that sort of thing. I do 
not know that they really come out and say they want to do any of these things. 

Question. From your acquaintance with your community, and with the state of 
things there, what is your judgment as to whether a member of this order, who is in 
good standing with them, could be brought to punishment f 

Ansu-er. I think it would be very hard to do it. 

Question. Suppose one should be convicted and put into your jail, do you believe he 
could be kept there ? 

Answer. I do not believe he could. One was turned out of jail — in fact, two of them. 
This last man they had up was turned out a while back and cp^ught again. It was 
thought by some that there was some wire- working in his being turned out. A man 
named Eckridge was taken from a lieutenant somebody there, who had seventeen or 
eighteen men with him. 

By Mr. Bayahd : • 
Question. How long ago was that f 
Answer. That was last spring, a year ago. 

Question. The case you have mentioned, which occurred last January, is the only 
one within your own knowledge ? 
Answei: Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you known of any case since ? 

Answer. I do not now recollect of any very violent act in my own immediate neigh- 
borhood ; I have heard of some at a distance. 
Question. Not any in your own country ? 
Answer. No, sir ; not right around me. 

Question. You say that the passage of this Ku-Klax bill by Congress, in your opinion,' 
has stopped this business, or lessened it ? 
.Answer. That is my opinion. 

Question. Did you ever see any of these people yourself ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, once ; I saw twelve. 

Question. How long ago ? , 

Answer. That was last winter, a year ago. One night there were twelve came up to 
the house. 

Question. Is Mr. Green Foster your son ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He is the deputy sheriff of the adjoining county ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He has been before us, and also before the grand jury of the United States 
court ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was any bill found by the United States grand jury against any of these 
people ? 
Ansiver, Yes, sir. 

Question. They have been indicted by the grand jury, and held in bail f 
Answer. I do not think they are held in bail. I do not think they have caught any 
of them yet. 

Question. Who is the solicitor of your county ? 

Answer. Mr. C. D. Forsyth. < 
Question. lie is an appointee of Governor Bullock ! 

68 a 
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.^i.ftsxv€7* "Ygs Sir* 

Question. Who is the slieriff of your county t 

Anmer. Harris GaiTctt. 

Question, How did he get his place? 

Answer. He was elected by the peoi)le. 

Question. What is the politics of that county ? 

Answer. Democratic. • 

Question. He was elected by them ? 

Ansiver, Yes, sir. 

Question. Who were those five men you had a bill against ? 

Anstcer. RussellLowrey, John Wesley McCallum, Hillery Bowles, Augustus Johnson, 
and Davis Strange. 

Question. What is the condition in life of those persons ? 

Answer. They are generally poor men j four of them are rather boys — youths. 

Question. Are they under age ? 

Answer. Well, I reckon they are of age, maybe all of them ; perhaps not. 
Question. They are quite young men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. This man Lowrey is a man forty years old, I reckon. 
Question. Are they men of much character ? 

Ansiver. Men of no means of any account, and of no great character. 
Question. They are rather low men in the community ? 

Answer. This man Augustus Johnson is as bad a boy as ever was raised in any 
country. As soon as this Ku-Klux bill passed he ran away. He confessed that he was 
the man who struck the three licks with the saber. 

Question. You say the old colored man never" registered, and never voted ? 

Ansxcei\ No, sir. 

Question: There was nothing political in the attack on him ? 
Aiiswet\ No, sir. 

Question. What w^as the object of their attack ; was it money ? 

Answer. I do not think it was. I think when they came to him in disguise, they got 
him to say or do something that day that they took some exception to. 

Question. Did the old man recognize the two men who came in disguise — ^these Federal 
soldiers I 

Answer. No, sir ; he did not know them. 

Question. Was he personally acquainted with the fellows you have named ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, The two men who came in disguise as Federal soldiers were not with those 
men ? 

Ansiver. I think that Johnson was one of the men, but I do not think the other was. 
He did not know Johnson, but he knew all the others. 

Question. The old man told you that they had made a proposition to him to join in 
bushwhacking the Ku-Klux ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did he tell you that ho had assented to that proposition ? 

Ansiver. He told me he had not ; that he had told them ho was old ; tliiit the Ku- 
Klux had never bothered him ; that they had been to his house once, but had not mis- 
treated him at all. 

Question. You believe something that he said then made them come back ? 

Answer. That is the only reason I can thiuk of. I think they took some exception to 
what he said or did that day. Giving them corn to feed their horses showed that he 
was friendly towards them. 

Question. Friendly, after he knew w^hat their object was, to bushwhack these other 
people? 

Anstvcr, Yes, sir. A stranger may go to a negro, and especially with the information 
that hQ is a soldier or a Yankee, and he can lead him out into everything of that kind 
twice as soon as a southern man can. They take it for granted that a Yankee is their 
friend ; they have that idea. 

Question. They give them their confidence, and do what they are asked to do ? 

Answei\ Yes, sir. When this fellow told him he had thirteen bullet-holes in his hide 
that he got for freeing them, I think very likely the old fellow did slip out something 
against the Ku-Klux that they took some exception to. I said to him that if ho had 
said one word against the Ku-IQux they would kill him ; that they only wanted to get 
some advantage of him. 

Question. You have been asked about the sentiment of your people. I will ask 
whether the good men and decent men of your community, without regard to party, 
are not all opposed to those violent acts ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, all the good men are ; but really a heap of them are afraid to 
tiay so. 

Question. Is it believed that the people who are now operating in this way are just 
Buch low, reckless, and desperate characters as those five men are that were indicted; 
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and that if men of x^roperty make too much opposition to tliem their property in the 
conatr y may be burned and destroyed, or something of that kind ? 
Arnnver. That is the feeling. 

Qucsiiou. Are such men regarded as desperadoes in your county ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the feeling is one of desire to keep them from attacking them ? 
Ansnxr. Vc's, sir. 

Q-itesiion. That is the feeling in your community ? 
Jnsu'rr. Yl'?. sir. 

Quesiio f. Do you kno\y a single upright, sensible man in your community that sus- 

triins Fuch acts as these ? 
Answer. I do not. 

Qtiestlon. You say one of these men ran away ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

(iuesiloji. The other men have been imprisoned ? 
AuFwer. No, sir; th^^y h ave not been arrested. 
QueMion. The sheriff will not execute his process? 
A^nsicer. No, sir. 

Quest tait. You think he is in default about that ? 
/ntswer. I do. 

Question. You say a man who had been arrested and put in jail was let out by some 
wire-working, and got back again I , 
AnMver. Eis name was Watkins, and he was tried week before last and acquitted. 
Q^cMion. For v/hat was he tried ? 

Answer. For robbery, intimidation, &c. He went in disguise, and stble a negro's 
watch and chain. The testimony was plain against him, but they invalidated the tes- 
^imony and set it aside. The fellow who was with him turned State's evidence and 
testified against him, but they invalidated his testimony. 

Question. Was it the case of two men going to rob a man ? 

Artsiver. There were three of them. 

Question. Was there any ditference in that case from a usual case of robbery ? 
Ansiver. Nothing in the indictment, I think. 
Qnestion. It was just an ordinary ease of robbery ? 
Ansteer, Yes. sir. 

Question. Were not the three men, wiio were convicted and sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary, men who had committed an outrage upon a negro while they were disguised ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Qaesiioa. They were tried in court and convicted ? 

Avswe7\ Yes, sir ; in March. % 
Question. When men are brought before your juries, will they convict them upon 
reasonable testimony ? 
Anstver. I think they will. 

Question. That is the disposition of your people ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is it the disposition of your people at this time, by themselves and of their 
own motion, to put down this business"? 
Answer. It is. 

Question. Do yon believe the people wiU put it down ? 
Answer. If they can. 

Question. They are disposed to put it down ? 
Answ(r. Yes, sir. 

Question. If your solicitors are efficient and your judges are true, will not your juries 
do their duty ? 

Answer. They will. 

Question. Who is the judge of that county ? 
Answer. Robert D. Harvey, of Rome. 
Question. Mr. C. D. Forsyth is your solicitor ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have your people been troubled by the frequency of the governor's par- 
dons of criminals after they are convicted, and even before they are tried, and after 
lai ge rewards have been offered for them ? 

Answer. I do not think they have been troubled a great deal in that way: I do not 
think but one man has been pardoned from that county. That was this man Watkins; 
he was put in the penitentiary, and pardoned out by Governor Bullock. 

Question. Was he a bad man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, Had he been tried and convicted ? 

A nmver. Yes, sir. 

Qmstion. What was his offense ? 
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Ansmt: It was a rape on his own daughter. I was on the grand jury that found the 
Qtmtion. He was pardoned by the governor ? 

Answn'. .Vt^s, sir. , . i /. , 

Question. Is that the man who went on afterward and committed some of these 
offenses ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He was turned loose in the community by a pardon, and was one of the 
men who have since committed these acts f 
Answer. That is so. 

Question. I will ask you whether it is given among your people as an excuse (I do 
not say a good excuse, for it is not) for taking the law in their own hands when they 
think a man has done wrong, that they believe if he was convicted by the courts he 
would be pardoned f 

Answer. I have no doubt that was some excuse for some of these acts ; they produce 
it as an excuse. 

Question. It was a belief among the people that there was no use to try and convict a 
man, for he would be pardoned f 
Answer. That is so. 

Questim. That is their excuse for taking the law in their own hands ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That is the cause for this matter getting into the hands of these lawless, des- 
perate men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, that is so ; that was said frequently. 

Question. Was anything said among your people about the exceedingly large rewards 
offered for the arrest of criminals ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; there has been a great deal said about them. There was a reward 
of $7,000 recovered last sirring for the three men who were convicted, and that was 
complained of very much. 

Question. Had a reward been offered for Watkins ? 

Answer. I do not think there was a reward in Governor Bullock' s proclamation, but 
I was told there had been a private reward offered for Watkins. 
Question. How much ? 

Answe}\ It was ^,000 for the first one in each case, and $1,000 for each other. 
Question. Watkins was convicted of a rape on his own child ? 
Ansiver. Some years ago. 

Question. Do you mean a private reward had been offered in his case ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
• Question. To be paid on his conviction ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. And it was paid on his conviction f 

Answer. Not for that offense, but for disguised i^arties ; the reward was offered for 
them. 

Question. He was one of the men who committed this crime in disguise, after he had 
been pardoned out by the governor ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the reward was paid for convicting him of that ? 
Answer. No, sir ; they failed to convict him. 
Question. Where is that man now ? 

Answer. He went right off; he lives out on Lookout Mountain, a strip of country out 
beyond Chattooga County. ^ 

Question. So far as the people of your county were concerned, would he not have 
been in the penitentiary to-day if their wishes had been consulted ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And he is at large now because of the pardon by the governor ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And he is one one of the men concerned in attacking people and robbing 
them ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are your people generally pretty hard at work— industriously occupied f 
Answer. Yes, sir; they are obliged to work. 
Question. Do the white men work? 
Answer. Nearly the whole country work. 

Question. Is there generally a disposition among your people to treat the black people 
kindly ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you find many among them who cheat the black people out of their 
w\ages after they have worked for them ? 

Ansiver. Not now ; along at the start, after first freeing them, it was so, but they 
have found out now that it will not work; that it is their interest to stand by a con- 
tract with black men or white men. j 

I 
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Question. Suppose that a black man came forward and showed to the people that he 
had worked a year for somebody — had raised crops, and at the end of that time the man 
sought to drive him oif without his share, what would be the public estimate of that 
white man ? 

Answer, Rather bad; they would scorn him down. 
Question. The whole community ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Suppose that black man brought a suit against the white man to recover 
what was his due, would there be any difficulty among your people in giving him 
justice ? 

Aniswe}'. Not a bit ; if he established his claim clear, I think he would get it. 

Question. Do you know any case now, since times have been more settled, since there 
has been something in the form of a State government, do you know any case of a 
black man wronged of his pay, and his wages persistently kept from him ? 

Answer. I do not know one. 

Question. Is the feeling kind toward the blacks? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do they feel happy in their homes ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do tbey feel protected by the white people ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have the black people come to town a great deal since they have become 
free ? 

Answer. I do not think they have until this raiding. 
Question. That frightened them. 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I think two hundred have come there last fall and winter. 
Question. Have they gone back ? 

Answer. It is mighty hard to get them back ; they say they are afraid they will be 
Xu-Kluxed. 

Question. Those who remain there do not feel that way ? 
Ansiver. They have remained, and do not feel frightened. 
Question. You have employed these people all your life ? 
Answer. Yes sir. 

Question. You feel kindly toward them ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You would not want a black man led into trouble? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Would you feel safe in going home and getting a number of negi'oes and 
carrying them back to your plantation f 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You think they would be without danger ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, at this time. 

Question. You think they could go back there and feel secure and safe ? 
Ansiver. I think so. 

Question. You think the punishment of these men will help the matter, and if the 
o overnor does not pardon out criminals who have^jommitted these offenses, but should 
keep them in jail, where they belong, your people will be safe ? 

Answer. I do. 

Question. That is one reason why you think the black people would be safe there now ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. When did this man Watkins commit a rape on his daughter ? 
Answer. Several years ago ; I think it was immediately after the surrender, probably 
in 166G. 

Question. That had nothing to do with the Ku-Klux in any way ? 
Answer. No, sir; we had not heard of the Ku-Klux then. 
Que^ition. How long was he kept in the penitentiary ? 

Answer. I do not know how long exactly ; I think he was turned out during the last 
twelve months, may be a little more. 

Question. Do you know who petitioned for his pardon ? 

Anstcer. 1 do not. I thought he was in the penitentiary safe enough until I heard 
he had committed some of these outrages. 

Question. You do not know who signed the api)lication for his pardon ? 

Ansiver. I do not. 

Question. You never heard ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Qmstion. You say there have been complaints against the governor for pardoning so 
many persons? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. Do you recollect that a grand jury of Floyd County made a presentment 
against the governor on that account, and every member of that grand jury had him- 
self signed a petition for a pardon ? 

Jnswa; When was that ? 

Question. Perhaps within the year past. 

Answer. I recollect something of that circumstance, bat I cannot call it to mind 
right now. I am pretty familiar with the proceedings of the grand juries of Floyd 
County and Chattooga County both, for I have lived in both counties. 

Question. Have you ever heard of the governor pardoning anybody out of the peni- 
teiptiary except on petition of those he considered good citizens f 

Answer. I have not. 

By Sir. Bayakd : 
Question. You do not know who signed the petitions ? 
Answer. I do not ; I have never signed one of them. 

By the Ciiaikman : 

Question. Yon say this man Watkins, who v>ras prosecuted for robbery, committed 
that robbery with two other persons ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In disguise and at night ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. And one of them turned State's evidence ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What became of the third person f 
Answer. I do not think they ever got hold of him. 
Question. The proof against Watkins was clear ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; but they discredited the witness and set his testimony aside. 

Question. You spoke of a reward that was received for convicting those three men. 
Who got that reward ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I have it from one of tlie parties, Mr. Cleghorn, who said he got a 
third of it, Joe Wyatt got a third, and William Wyatt got the other third. 

Question. Who are they ? 

Answei\ They are citizens of our county. 

Question. Do they hold any official position ? 

Answer. No, sir, I think not. Cleghorn had been deputy sheriff, but I do not think 
he was at that time ; he is a merchant there. It is likely that William Wyatt was 
bailifi'; I am inclined to think he was, but I am not positive about it. I do not think 
that Joe W^yatt had any position of any sort. It was said, and I think Cleghorn said 
so, that Garrett got a x>art of the money ; I do not know what part. Garrett is the 
sheriff. 

Question. The present sheriff ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and he was the prosecutor, no doubt, in the case against Watkins 
the other day. 

Question. He is the same sheriff that you think is remiss in his duty in not arresting 
these other men, because of his sympathy with them ? 
Answer. Yes sir. 

Question. 1 understood you to say, in reply to questions propounded to you, that if 
these offenders were brought before your juries, and evidence of their having commit- 
ted the offense was brought before them, your juries would convict them ? 

Ansivcr. I think so. 

Question. Would they feel any timidity or any appprehension in finding a verdict 
against thera ? 

Answer. They would have some misgivings, but I think they would do it. 

Question. Then why is it that in the case of these multiplied offenses of the character 
yon have described, the most grevious wrongs men can perpetrate upon each other, no- 
body has been brought to trial and punished, with the single exception you have men- 
tioned ? 

Ansivcr. I think it is generally from intimidation ; I think the jieople generally have 
been afraid to do it. 

Question. In other words, there is a reign of terror there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I have seen men who have been whipped by them ; I recollect one 
man in particular, who did not have any disposition to ferret out the matter at all. 
That was a man by the name of William Sharpe. 

Question. AVas he a white man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was his character ? 

Answer. He was a good working man; he worked for me one year, and is working 
for my son this year. 

Question, Was lie beaten severely ? 
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Answer. Not very badly. 

Question, What was ho beaten for ? 

Answer. They accused him of falling ont with a friend, and they beat him until ho 
promised to go and malce uji with him, and he did it j he said he received his orders 
and went. 

Question. You spoke of five white men who had committed an offense against a colored 
man in your employment. You say Lowrey is forty years old ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, ^yhat is his condition in the country in the way of prox)erty and manner of 
living i 

Answer. He is a poor man. He is on a little place whicli I am told belongs to his 
father. His father is as clever a man as there is in Cass County, and his father-in-law 
' is as clever a man as there is in Gwinnett County. 

Question. With the exception of Johnson, what are the other three men? 

Answer. Clever men ; they belong to good families. Well, there is not a cleverer man 
in the county than old man Strange ; and old man Bowles and old man McCalliim are 
clever men. 

Question. You have been asked something about the public sentiment among the 
people. What newspapers circulate through that county generally ? 

Answer. There are the Ivome papers, the Courier and the Commercial. Some of us 
take the Constitution from this place ; I take the Constitution. 

Question. What has been the tone of their expressions with regard to these Ku-Klux 
operations f 

Answe)\ They have generally favored them, or if they said anything against them, 
they would speak very low — speak easy about it. The grand jury of Floyd County 
once spoke out the sentiment of every honest man, in my judgment. They went on 
and stated that if there had been any use for this party it had all passed awa^, and 
they asked them to go no further, but to let it alone. The papers pitched into that 
grand jury like all five hundred, and caused the next grand jury to bring in a rebutting 
kind of concern. And now, right lately, the Courier has had several very bitter pieces 
in it against persons who have taken any interest in suppressing this lawless conduct. 

Question. In your opinion, has the course taken by these papers had a tendency to 
encourage and keep up this lawlessne&s ? 

Answer. Of course it has ; I am certain that if those i)apers had come out and con- 
demned them, even the fathers of these young men would have seen it. The fathers, 
no doubt, knew all the boys concerned in it, and they would have said to them " Look 
here, you must stop this." But they read the newspapers, saw that they winked at it 
and encouraged it, and they let the boys go on. 

Question. Do you think those young men rode their fathers' horses? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; I think so very often. 

Question. Do you think they keep their horse disguises and their own disguises 
iiround their lathers' houses f 

Answer. I reckon so. This man Mc Galium has said that they would not have gono 
out t-Jie night they killod the old negro at my house if it had not been for Lowrey 
that he sent word to him to come and to come quick ; that the negroes were going to 
get up the devil pretty smartly somewhere, and he must come quick. He said that he 
and Johnson were up stairs at his father's making some disguises, and did not aim to 
go out that night at all. Young McGallum stated that, and that Bowles came and 
brought news from Lowrey. Lo wrey appeared to be the " cyclops," I believe they call 
it — the captain of the crowd. 

Question. Lowrey was understood to be the "cyclops T' 

Answer. That is the understanding. 

Question. Do you know what they call any of their other officers ? 
Answer. 1 do not. 

Question. You never heard the names of the others? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you know what they call the association or company or band f 
Answe)\ " Ku-Klux Klan," I think. 

Question. Do you understand that they are divided up into separate lodges or com- 
I)anies ? 

Answer. I do not know that I understand anything about that. I am told that they 
used to meet occasionally, and some of the head ones would swear them all in. 
Question. How did you get that information ? 

Answer. From a very reliable man. We were speaking about the thing, taking tho 
whole of it into consideration, and about the men that we thought were concerned in 
it. We were led to speak of a certain preacher of the Gospel, a man who preaches 
regularly and had the charge of four churches. He said that he knew something aboufc 
him ; that he did preach at a certain place on a certain day, and that they had a meet- 
ing at a certain place in the mountains that night, and were to initiate him in ; but ha 
studied the thing over and never went. 
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Question. What had the preacher to do with it f 
Answer. He said he was to swear him in. 
Question. What was that preacher's narao ? 
Answer. Glazener. 
Question. Where does he live ? 
Answer. In Cherokee Connty, Alabama. 
Question. What is his post-office address ? 
Answer. I think Galesville is his post-office address. 
Question. Is that the connty seat of Cherokee Connty ? 
Answer. No, sir ; it is a little town on the river above the connty-seat. 
Question. How long ago was it that yon got that information, or that this friend of 
yours was to be sworn in ? 
Answer. Some year or more ago. 

Question. Did he tell you of any persons that he supposed belonged to it ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; he spoke of Lowrey, Bowles, and McCallum as belonging to it. 
Question. The young men of those names ? 
Anstver. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bay^vrd ; 
Question. Who was your informant ? 
Answer, Elihu Hendley ; we call him Squire Hendley. 

Question. What do you suppose or think is the number of men in these bands ? 
Anstver. Well, sir, there were a good many at one time? 
Question. How is it now ? 

Answer. There are only just little squads now, who go and inflict some punishment 
on some fellow. 

QuMion. What do you believe is the motive now for these acts — personal dislike or 
plunder ? 

Answer. Personal dislike mostly. They occasionally strike a case like old Watkins ; 
take away the negro's gun. Some low-down fellow will do that. * 

Question. Do you think there are any people in your country engaged in distilling 
without license ? 

Answer. I expect there are. 

Question. Do you think these people are in any way connected with them — engaged 
in protecting them t 
Answer. Well, I expect they are; yes, I would think they are. 

Question. Do you believe that at this time that is the most frequent reason for their 
assaulting at all ? 
Anstver. Well, yes, I would rather think it was. 

Question. You think that about this time their numbers are insignificant ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And reduced to these low men ? 
Ansiver. I do think so. 

Question. And whatever organization may have existed for any other i)urpose, it has 
j^ow gone to pieces ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have spoken of the fathers of some of these young men as being quite 
respectable ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do not their fathers look with ];egret on this business, and disapprove it ? 
Ansrver. Yes, sir. 

By the Ciiaikman : 

Question. Did you tell us what was the political standing of these men w^ho got the 
reward — Garrett, Cleghorn, and the two Wyatts? 
Answer. Well, iMiey claim to be democrats. 

Question. How was it with the preacher who was going to swear these fellows in ? 
Answer. I think he claims to be a democrat. 
Question. Is Squire Hendley also a democrat ? 
f. Answer. Yes, sir. 

' Question. And the fathers of these boys ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir; they are considered democrats now. 

By Mr. Bayakd : 
Question. What are you ? 

Answer. I am a democrat. I am one of the few men who voted for Stephen A. Doug- 
last for President before secession. I commenced voting the democratic ticket when I 
was about twenty-one years old, and I have voted it from that time to this, with some 
few exceptions, for personal friends. 

Question. Do you know that Mr. Forsyth was interested in and received a portion of 
that reward ? 
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Ansii'cr. I tlo not know it ; tbat is the report. 

Question. Are you awaro of the fact that he so stated hefore the committee in 
Washington ? 

Answer. I was not awaro that he stated so; I know it has been reported that he did 
*^et some of the reward. 

Question. What other gentlemen are reported to have got some of it ? 

Anstcer, I do not recollect; there has been so much said about it that I cannot say 
now. 

Question. Mr. Forsyth was solicitor of the district? 
Anstrer. Yes, sir. 

i^hiestion. He is a republican is he not ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, that is the understanding. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. The subject has been canvassed very fully in the newspapers? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir; and in our settlement everywhere. 

Question. Do you know whether the distillers furnish liquor to these people who are 
going around in this disguise ? 

Ansiver. They do not ask many questions about it ; when they get where it is I am 
tokl they just lay hold of it. I'do not think the distillers would give them a great 
deal. Occasionally, when they go through there, they make the grocery-keepers give 
them what they want. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Isovemler 6, 1871. 
V/ILLIA^I C. MORRILL sworu and examined. 

The Chairman, You will please commence the examination ef this witness, Mr. 
Bayard, he having been called at your instance. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. The resolution appointing this committee directed us to inquire into the 
condition of Georgia and other States, and to ascertain the security for person and 
property within your borders. At my request you have been summoned here to give 
such information. upon that subject as you may possess. When did you come to Georgia ? 

Answer. I came here in December, 1865. 

Question. Of what State are you a native ? 

Answer. Of the State of Maine. 

Question. Are you related to the Senator from that State, Hon. Lot M. Morrill? 

A^mcer. I am distantly related to him ; I know him very well, having met him at 
my father's house many times. But I am more nearly related to Senator Morrill of 
Vermont. 

Question. Did you come here at the close of the war? 

Ansiver. During the war I was in service in the Army, in the southern department. 
After the close of the war I went home for a time. 

Question. When you came here in 1865, what official position did you hold ? 

Ansiver. I held no official position whatever when I came here. I came in December, 
and went into Southwestern Georgia, and in connection with General Sheppard, of 
Maine, bought a large plantation there. 

Question. He was an officer in the Federal Army ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You bought land togefher there ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you continue to hold it? 

Ansiver. No, sir ; I sold out about two years ago. 

Question. To whom ? 

Answer. To Mr. Cutler, of Maine, who sold to another Maine man. 
Question. Is General Sheppard living there ? 

Ansiver. He does not live there a great deal ; he owns half of the plantation, but he 
spends the most of his time in Maine, his father h'aving died. I remained two years 
on the plantation. 

Question. Engaged in planting ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Where did you go then ? ' 
Answer, I went to Americus after that. I was an agent of the Freedmen's Bureau 
for a little while at that time. ^ I 

Question. Where did you go from there ? 

Ansiver. I went to Macon in April, 1868, or soon after General Grant was inaugurated. 
I was appointed collector of revenue for that district. 

Question. You were collector of revenue? 
. Ausivei\ Yes, sir, and I am in fact to-day. I resigned my position last May, but my 
successor was not appointed until within the last week. 
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Question. Wlio is he ? 
Ansicer. William Gray. 
Question, Where from ? 

Anstver. I think he is from Pennsylvania. lie has been here since 1865, 
Question, Were you also United Stdtes commissioner? 

Answer, I was United States commissioner at Americas for some time after I was 
agent of the Freedmen's Bureau. 
" Question, You having held these offices, I need scarcely ask you whether you have 
been identified with the republican party, and are now a member of it ? 

Answer. I am now a republican and always have been. 

Question, Your residence now is in Atlanta? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. What position do you hold here ? 

Answer. I am treasurer of the Western and Atlantic Railroad Comjiany. 

Question, So far as your observation has extended, is there in Georgia at this time a 
condition of things that affords security to person and property within your midst ? , 

Answer, Well, sir, I think so, particularly within the last three years where I have 
been; I have been so situated that it could not have been otherwise very well. I have 
been living at Macon for the last two years of the time ; and I think that, generally, 
property has been perfectly secure ; at least I have always felt so. 

Question. Do you believe the laws of the State and the disposition of the people of 
the State are such as to produce peace and good order and security for all men within 
its limits ? 

Ansive7\ In the communities where I have lived latterly I think that is the case. 
Question. That is your own experience ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question, Have you met with injury or indignity of any kind ? 

Anstver. No, sir ; I have been very kindly treated since I have been in Georgia. 

Question, Have you a family ? 

Anstver, I am a married man. 

Question. Were you married here ? 

Answer,- No, sir ; I brought my wife from Maine. 

Question. Do you intend to identify yourself with the peoi>le of the State ? 
Anstver. I expect to remain here as long as I live. 

Question. Do you, as a northern man, feel that you have your rights as a gentleman 
and a citizen fully protected by the sentiment of the people of Georgia, and by the 
laws of the State? 

Ansiver. I could not say but what I feel so. I have been exceedingly kindly treated 
since I have been in Georgia, as I said before, much more so than I really expected to 
be when I first came here. 

Question. Do you believe that persons coming into Georgia from the Northern States, 
seeking as you have done to abide by the laws of the State, conducting themselves 
with propriety and civilly towards the people, will meet with the prosperity attending 
citizens elsewhere ? 

Ansiver. In the section where I have lived I think that would be the case. But in 
sparsely-settled counties it was a difficult thing for a man to settle two or three years 
ago. 

Question, The fever of the war was still lingering ? 

Answer, Yes, sir, very much so. I think I should have found it difficult to live 
pleasantly in some counties. 

Question. Has that feeling worn off at this time ? 

Anstver. Since I have moved to I^Iacon I have been right in cities all the time, and I 
know little of the communities outside of the cities. 

Question, Was not your settlement first in what is called the black belt of Georgia ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question, Where that feeling woidd be the strongest ? 

Ansiver, Not in the county where I lived. That was an exceedingly rich county, 
Dougherty County, ^lerhaps the ricljest county in the State in proportion to its size, 
with the wealthiest and largest planters. We paid $45,000 cash for a plantation there 
in 1885. Where I think the greatest difficulty has been heretofore is in counties wher<? 
the people are rather poor, where there is but little wealth. 

Qi^estion, And they are restless and discontented from that cause ? 

Answer, That is ray judgment. 

Question. You remained there planting for a time and then removed ? 
t Ansiver, Yes, sir. 

Question, Your partner. General Sheppard, lost his father, and returned to Maine ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. But for those changes, was there anything in the society around there, or 
in the security there, that would have caused you to have abandoned your x>lantation ? 
Answer. Not in the least. 
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Question. You could have continued to i)laut or farm there with perfect security ? 
Anstvci'. I have no doubt about it. 

Question. I presume that negro labor was your chief labor there ? 
Anm-er. Entirely. 

Qmstion. Were they more numerous in that county than the whites ? 

Answer. I was manager of an election there at one time, and I think there were 500 
white voters to 2,400 to 2,500 colored voters. 

Question. In the society around you was there and is there anything like insecurity 
to the colored people ? 

Answer. Well, sir, in the section where I lived they were well treated and generally 
pretty well paid. Since I have been here I find that an intelligent wealthy farmer 
treats his hands very much better than the class who did not own slaves before the 
war, who are what are called here poor whites, and are nearly on an equality with the 
negroes. 

Question. Jealously between laboring men affects them? 

Answer. That has been my experience, so far as my observation goes. While I was 
agent of the Freedmen's Bureau I saw, to a very great extent, that a large wealthy 
l^lanter very seldom had much trouble with his hands. It was always those who planted 
on shares, poor people, who had the most difficulty. 

Question. They treated these laborers often unjustly ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What is the sentiment of the community toward a white man who would 
employ hands and not jjay them 1 

Answer.^ I do not know that I could answer that question ; I think that you will find 
the people in this country in that respect as you would find people everywhere. Thero 
are some men who would denounce it bitterly, and again there are men who w^ould 
pass it over and think nothing of it. 

Question. Is there any difference in that respect between men North and South? 
There are dishonest men and employers and there are honest ones ; do you find the 
same average i)revailing here as in most other jilaces ? 

Anstvei\ I do not think I did when I first came down here. You must recollect that these 
people had just lost all their property, and they felt that what they could get out of a 
negro for a year or two they were entitled to — that is, a portion of them felt so ; a great 
many men did not think so. A great many of them are as honorable men as I have 
ever met in my life. 

Question. Would you apply that to most of the employers of the State? 

Ansurr. I am not capable of giving a judgment as to that. 

Question. Well, to the most of those yo u know ? 

Ansiver. No, sir ; I would not. But I think that in Dougherty County most of the 
planters were wealthy, and jjaid their haucl^ fairly and were obliged to do it to secure 
labor for their plantations. 

Question. Did they not pay them voluntarilj^ ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. For instance, I will say that in the section w^here I lived I saw 
A'cry little difficulty in regard to paying hands while I was there, and heard very lit- 
tle complaint. Vv^e hired the same hands that were on the plantation with the man 
from whom we purchased it, and when I left there nearly every man that I had hired 
was there then ; we worked nearly a hundred hands. 

Question. You were agent for the Freedmen's Bureau for a time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Complaints would be made to you ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Therefore you would be apt to know if any such difficulty existed ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was there difficulty in making settlements for those people of a reasonable 
character ? 

Answer. I had a great many complaints made to me, sometimes well-founded, and 
sometimes ill-founded. The agent w^ho had been there before I was appointed wa« 
not a very good man. lie had debauched the sentiment of the colored people and of 
the white people together. 

Question. Who was he f 

Answer. A man of the name of Eobiuson. 

Question. How had he debauched the sentiment of the people ? 

Ansu'cr. When 1 w^cnt there I was ordered to review his whole proceedings. I col- 
lected §20,000 in one town in cases that he had settled unjustly, and which amount 
was justly due to the freedmen. He had passed over that amount, and the freedmeti 
came to me subsequently with their complaints. That was mostly in connection with 
the i)oorer classes of people. 

Question. This man had been a corrupt man in his office ? 

Amwcr. Yes, sir. 

Question. He had also demoralized the peoi)le by selling liquors? 
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Answer, He drank a great deal, and when parties came in he would settle a claim for 
a drink of wbisky, no matter what it was. 
Question. What was his name? 
Answer. I think it was John L. Robinson. 
Question. Where did he come from ? 

Answer. I do not know ; he Avas an officer in the Army, and I think he was discharged 
and arrested for malfeasance in office there, by the Quartermaster General's Department 
in Washington ; I do not know what became of him. 

Question. You consider that he had brought about a great deal of difficulty between , 
those people by his improper con<luct ? 

Answef}'. Yes, sir. 

Question. While we are on that subject I will ask whether, at the close of the war, 
and during the existence of the Freedmen^s Bureau and its operation in the South, 
there was much of the same kind of conduct as that of Robinson f I will confine it to 
this State. 

Answer. I am hardly able to answer, from the limited extent of territory of which I 
have any knowledge. But I do not think there was a great deal of it. 

Question. Were there, to your knowledge, other instances than Robinson's ? 

Ansiver. I do not know of any other instance. I can tell yon the name of a gentle- 
man here who could give you full and complete information on that subject ; that is the 
State school commissioner, John R. Lewis ; he was commissioner of the Freedmen's 
Bureau for tliis State. 

Question. Was there a man ever connected with the Freedmeu's Bureau of the name 
of Henry M. Turner, a colored man and a preacher ? 

Answer. Really I do not know ; I do not think he was. 

Question. You know such a man ? 

Answer. 1 know him very well. 

Question. Mr. Turner was examined before this committee, and stated, that he had 
been connected Avith the Freedmen's Bureau, and had left it because of some disrespect 
towards him from officers. 

Answer. He may have been, but I never knew that he was. 

Question. You know Turner very well f 

Ansiver. Yes,, sir. 

Question. What is his general character and method of life here f 
Answer. 1 think he is a great scoundrel. 

Question. W^as a charge ever made against him before you, as United States eomrais- 
fiioner, of passing counterfeit money ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you hear the testimony in that case f 
Answer. I did. 

Question. Did you come to a conclusion in regard to it at one time, so as to bind him 
over to answer f 

A7iswcr. Not fully ; the case came before me, and for two days I heard evidence, and 
no defense was put in at all. 
Question. Was he present ? 

Ansiver. Y'es, sir; but he had no evidence whatever. If the case had stopped there I 
certainly should have bound him over. But he brought in rebutting testimony that 
satisfied mo that he was not guilty. 

Question. At whose instance was that charge brought against him ? 

Answer. Mr. Swazey. 

Question. Who is he ? 

Answer. He is the editor of the Union, in Maeon. 

Question. Does he hold any office at all in connection with the Freedmen's Bureau ? 
Answer. I believe he did while I was i)lanting, though I did not know him at that 
time. 

Question. Is he living in Atlanta at this time ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Does he hold any office now ? 
Answer. He is United States commissioner now. 
Question. Where did he come from ? 
Answer. 1 do not know. 
Question. Is he a northern man ? 

Answer. 1 think he is a southern man ; I know he lived here before the war. 
Question. You know him ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Turner is a great politician, is he not ? 
Ansu^er. He is consi<lered so. 

QueMion. Was he not elected to the legislature at one time ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did he lately claim a seat here? 
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Answer. He was a candidate for election to the legislature, but they have seated the 
other members. 

Question. Is he a mau very much given to making political si^eeches all over the 
State ? 

Ansiver. I think he is. He is a very smart speaker. 
Question. You say his personal character is bad ? 

A7wwcr. The evidence before me, in the case that I heard, satisfied me that he is a 
very bad man. 

Question. Do you remember a certain letter that was produced at that time, written 
by Turner to a colored preacher, inclosing him a free pass over the State road which 
Turner had obtained for him, and which letter contained exceedingly lascivious aud 
licentious remarks ? 

Answer. I do. 

Question. Would you care to repeat the language of that letter ? 
Answer. No, sir ; I do not think I would. 

Question. Was it of an exceedingly gross and indecent character ? 

Ansiver. It was the most obscene language I ever saw written in my life. 

Question, Was it such language that any resjiectable religious man could have used 
under any circumstances ? 

Ansiver. No) sir ; nor any other man. To tell you the fact about it, Mr. Turner was 
appointed postmaster. 

Question. Wheie ? 

Answer. At Macon. 

Question. By whom if 

Ansiver, By the President. 

Question. Do you mean President Grant ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; through the influence of Mr. Sumner, I think. And after this tes- 
timony came out — I knew nothing of him before that — I carried that letter on and 
showed it to Mr.^reswell, and had him removed right away. 

Question, That letter Was so gross and indecent that he was unable to retain him in 
office ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, What is the j)opulation of Macon ? 
Ansiver. About 11,000. 
Question. It is a fine flourishing town ? 
Ansive)\ Yes, sir. 

Question. Are there a number of men there of character and position who belong to 
the reimblican party ? 
Answer. Not near as many as I Avish there were. / 
Question, Are there some there ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are there men there who would have been fit for that place 
Ansiver. Well, the present incumbent is a very good man indeed. 
Question. What is his name ? 

Answer. Elijah Bond ; an old citizen there for twenty-five years. 
Question, A respectable gentleman ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. A member of the republican party ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, Had he lived there at the time Turner was appointed ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What is Turner's reputation in the community for morality ? 

Ansive)\ I do not know very much in regard to his personal habits at all. The most 
of my information in regard to ^Mr. Turner is what came out in the testimony before 
me in connection with the charge of his passing counterfeit money. 

Question. Is he a man who, from what you know of him, is entitled to belief in his 
statements on a subject in regard to which he has any feeling or prejudice? 

Answer. I should hardly think he. was. 

Question, Do you know w hether he is a very reckless and unscrupulous man in his 
charges against those whom he dislikes, and in his charges generally against the com- 
munity ? 

Ansiver, That I do not know, I never heard him speak but once in my life, and I 
could not say whether he makes extraordinary charges against people or not. He has 
been a great deal accused of it. 

Question, Have you heard from reliable persons that he is in the habit of making 
speeches tending to create popular excitement, to excite his own race against the white 
people, their political opponents ? 

An8wei\ No, sir ; I do not think I have heard of that. He is a very strong partisan, 
but I never have heard of him that he had been agitating the subject of a conflict be- 
tween the races, or exciting very much animosity betwe.en them. 
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Question. You have no knowledge of tbat ? 
Anaiccr. Xo, {-ir. 

Qucfttlon. You reside in Atlanta now ? 
Atmver. Yea, sir. , . 

Question. And have not resided in Macon since when T 
Answer. Since last March. 

Question. You have no knowledge of the circumstances attending the late election 
there f 

Answer. Xo, sir , I was not there. 

Question. Whom did they elect to the legislature in the first election in H^iat county, the 
election of which you were manager? 

Anmvcr. Well, sir, I really do not know. I lived a hundred miles south of that, and 
was a new-comer in the State ; I do not recollect. 

Questioti. I was going to ask you whether you knew the character of the men who 
were sent to the legislature ? 

Anstver. No, sir ; I do not. 

Question, Weie they colored men f 

Answer. That I do not know. 

Question. How many white republicans do you Bupi>ose there are in Macon ? 
Answer. Well, I do not think there are more than twenty. 
Question. Twenty out of the whole population ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The blacks have the maiority there ? 

Anstver. W^ell, it is a pretty even thing there. The whites are in the majority in the 
city proper; they had about one hundred and fifty majority by the last census, but in 
the county I think the republicans have a majority generally. 

Question. It is a pretty close thing ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, it is. 

Question, You have been an agent of the Freedraen's Bureau, and have been living 
here for six years among this people. I wish to ask you now what is the estimate ^ou 
place upon the reliability of negro testimony as a rule ? 

Anstver. W^ell, sir, I hardly know how to answer that question. Many times their 
testimony is perfectly reliable, and many times it is not. For instance, they get very 
t rude notions sometimes in regard to their accounts and would say a great many 
things that were not true ; then, again, they were perfectly reliable. lii fact you could 
Hardly expect a clear legal opinion or decision or evidence from a colored man, taking 
everything into consideration, their lack of knowledge and education, and everything 
of that kind, with their peculiar views of things, their vivid imagination. 

Question. I am not finding fault, I am only asking you as to the fact. You have had 
experience ; you have been accustomed to have charges brought before you based upon 
their testimony. I would ask whether without corroboration you would take their 
accounts of things and rely upon them ; would you feel safe in doing so ? 

Answer, Not always. 

Question. I have no objection to stating to you why I ask these questions. We have 
had a great number of negroes before us of an exceedingly humble class, even of that 
humble class, who have testified here to very great outrages upon their persons. They 
have suffered, there is no doubt about that ; there is no doubt they have been fright- 
ened. My object is just to ascertain your opinion as to the weight of such testimony 
so given, under the influence of natural animosity i.nd fear. 

Answer. Well, sir, I could not answer that question ; everybody has to judge of the 
character of the testimony before him, and of the character of the witnesses more 
than from what can be stated from general information. I have found a great many 
times that they have stated a great many things that the evidence would not sub- 
stantiate ; in other cases their testimony has been very accurate. When I was agent 
of the Freedmen's Bureau a great many outrages were reported to me, some true and 
some not, for I investigated them all. I also investigated some while I was United 
States commissioner. 

Question. Did you not find that you were obliged to take the testimony of negroes 
with a pretty large amount of allowance? 

Answer, Not always. Two years ago and more there were some outrages reported 
to me fi'om sparsely-settled counties, which upon close investigation I found to be 
true ; then again, in other cases, upon investigation I found the statements that had 
been made to me were not accurate. I will cite an instance where the testimony was 
not true, and the outrage reported was so fearful that I made them take an oath to it. 
It was reported to me that a man had tied up a negro girl and whipped her until she 
fainted away. In fact, a white man came to me and told me about it. I immediately 
sent Bome soldiers and had the man arrested and brought before me, and I had the girl 
brought before me. The evidence showed that the man who gave the information had 
seduced the girl and she had nm off with him. She was a town girl and had been taken 
home and whipped by her mistress with a peach switch ; there was not a mark on her 
person. 
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By the Chairman : 

Question, The first information of that case was reported to you by, a white man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, to whom a colored man had told it. I know one instance, three 
years ago, where a case v/as reported to me of a colored man being whipped with a 
buckle strap on his stomach until his intestines protruded. I investigated that case 
iiiid found it to be true. 

By Mt. Bayard : 
Question. How long ago was that 1 
A7mve7\ About three years ago. 
Question. The State was then under martial law ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir; that was in Schley County, a very poor eouuty. The people there 
are mostly poor people, and extremely bitter. • 
Question. It was a brutal outrage among low people ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; one of the most brutal outrages I ever heard of. It is in those com-- 
raunities, where the moral sentiments of the people are not of a very high character, 
that most of these outrages occur. 

Question. You say men have been turned off without being paid for their labor? 

Answer'. I know it to be eo. 

Question. Of what politics is the Atlanta Daily New Era ? 
Answer. It is called republican. 

Question. I find in its issue of yesterday morning a statement that in Albany some 
two thousand laborers on the Brunswick and Albany Railroad are now thrown out of 
work with several months' wages due them. Do such outrages occur with laborers in 
Tjuniy portions of this State? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you knowu any case in Georgia that approached in magnitude this 

€as:e ? 

Answcfr. I do not know that I have. There certainly is no individual planter who 
employs two thousand hands. 

Question. Have you ever knowu in your experience here such a number of persons to 
be thrown out of employment ? 

Answe7\ No, sir. 

Question. This is a ease in Georgia, of a corporation throwing these people out of 
employment without paying them ? 
Answer. That is what the paper says. 

Question. By whom is that railroad conducted, who is building it ? 

Ansiver. H. I. Kimball & Co. are supposed to be building it; it is so understood. 

Question. He is a northern man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have been at elections constantly since you have been in this State f 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have voted yourself, and was once a manager of elections ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; once in Albany. 

Question. Have you observed any intimidation at elections ? . 

A7isiver. The one that I was manager of at Albany was a very fair election indeed. 

Question. Where you have voted yourself since then, have the elections generally 
been free, and all persons allowed to vote? 

Answer. One election in Americus, at the time of the presidential election, I do not 
think was conducted fairly. My reasons for so thinking are these : the laws of Georgia 
prior to the last election law were very crude in regard to elections ; that is, no one 
was obliged to hold the elections ; there was no officer whose duty was obligatory on 
him to hold an election. The managers of election did not appear on the morning of 
the election, and there were a great many people there to vote, both white and colored. 
At that time I was agent of the Freedraen's Bureau, and I swore in three men to hold 
the election under a law which authorized three fi'eeholders to be sworn to hold the 
election, if the regularly appointed officers did not do so. There was some difficulty 
about that. At first they refused to allow the persons I had sworn in to hold the elec- 
tion, and I afterwards withdrew them, upon the promise that officers would be appointed ; 
they were appointed, and the election was opened, about half-past ten in the morning. 

Question. After that it was conducted properly ? 

Ansiver. There was no ^lifficulty except in this : there were a great many colored peo- 
ple voting, and they continually bothered them by asking questions not pertinent. The 
result was that out of 1,500 voters I dp not think more than 400 or 500 were able to 
vote during the day. I commented very severely on it at the time in the public papers 
there. 

Question. Was there any actual intimidation or force used ? 
Answer. None at all. 

Question. They put perplexing questions to them ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, not pertinent to the c.ise at all. 
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Question. In that way thoy delayed tlieir voting ? 
Amwer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In regard to the political seutiments of men in Georgia ; yonrs have always 
been known ? 
Aimcci'. 1 presume so. 

Question. Have you not always expressed them here as at home ? 

Answer. I have always expressed my vieAvs ; everybody, I suppose, who knew mo at 
all knew that I was a republican. 

Question. Have you ever felt that because of the views you hold, or your methed of 
expressing them, you were brought in danger in any way ? 

Answer. I have never felt personally any danger. 

Question. You have not suffered any personal injury from it ? 

Answer. No, sir. * 

Question. You have never been molested or iujured because of your public oi)inions 
or your place of birth 1 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you believe your experience here would be the experience of any ot^er 
gentleman of your character or conduct, coming from the Northern States ? 
Answer. I do not knoAv why it should not be. 
Question. You know no reason to the contrary ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. It has been proven here that the negroes have flocked to the towns a great 
deal? 

Amicer. That is true to a great extent. 

Question. In your opinion what is the reason for that ? 

Ansiver. 1 do not know that I have ever thought enough about it to give any real 
succinct reason for it. I presume it arises from two or three causes. In many places 
I know it has been caused by their having been badly treated. Then, again, a certain 
class of them do not like to work much, they like to be about town and see what is go- 
ing on. But in many instances they have been diiven from their homes by bad treat- 
ment. 

Question, Is it not a characteristic of the negro race, so far as your experience in the 
South has allowed you to notice it, that they prefer lighter and more precarious labor 
to persistent labor in the country ? 

Amicer, Yes, sir j and that is very natural. 

Question. Do they not prefer to come to town and take what is called short jobs, I 
believe you call them chores in New England, in preference to steady labor in the 
lield? 

Answer, There are two or three classes of colored people ; one is the best working 
class I ever saw in my life ; they will do labor cheerfully. Then, of course, there arc 
a great many idle, vagrant fellows who will flock to town. 

Question. Taking the masses that flock to the towns do they not come from idleness 
or curiosity, as a rule ? 

Answer. Well, I do not know. 

Question. And in search of lighter employment ? 

Answer. I am not able to answer that question. 

Question. Do they like to congregate in crowds ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. My reason for the question is that the fact has appeared before us that they 
are in all the towns in great numbers ; we see them here and we are told they are in 
other towns. The question is how to account for their coming here. One witness 
gives us one reason and another another reason. I have asked you because you are 
a northern man, and have had opportunities for information here which I think would 
enable you to speak with more authority to the people of the North than, perhaps, a 
southern man who might be supposed to be prejudiced on the subject. 

Answer. Well, sir, my own individual knowledge of their being driven to town be- 
cause of outrages is limited to a few instances. Otherwise than that I presume nat- 
ural causes have brought them to town. 

Question. A dislike for steady labor, and the desire to see shows and crowds ? 

Answer. I would hardly say that of the most of them ; but out of so large a number 
there are many who dislike steady labor ; but my own experience is, that I never saw 
better workingmen than I had employed. 

Question. Those who remained in the country ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; those on our place. 

Question. Have you parted with your interest in the lands in Southwestern Georgia ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And your partner, Mr. Sheppard, has parted with his ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. Suppose you desired to re-engage in planting, would you have any hesi- 
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tancy in taking with you from tlie town these black people you meet here and settling 
them on your phintatiou? 

Ansiver. I do not like the town hands so well for laborers as I do those who live on 
I)lantations. 

Question. My question was directed more to the point as to whether you believe that 
hands taken ironi towns to the country would be secure in their persons and in the 
enjoyment of their lives ; I do not mean as to the question of economy in taking people 
from towns to go into the country ? 

Ansicer. I do not know why not. 

Question. You have no doubt but what you could, with perfect security to them, take 
them from town ? 

Answer. I came up here and hired twenty-five hands from this town ; but they were 
not so economical hands as I had before. 

Question. My question is not as to whether they would be valuable hands to emjiloy, 
but whether you wo\ild feel that their personal safety would bo endangered by talking 
them into the country to work on plantations ? 

Ansiver. No, sir. 

By the Chairman: 

Question. There are a great many white people, are there not, who prefer to resort to 
towns and get light labor instead of engaging in the manual labor in the country ? 
Ansicer. I suppose there are ; I do not know about all of them. 
Question. The towns are full of them ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir j in fact, I think that is natural for a large class of people of both 
colors. 

Question. You have lived in cities for two or three years, in Macon and in Atlanta? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir ; since 1868. 

Question. And you have had very quiet times in those places ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, very indeed. 

Qnesiion. Before that time you had been living in Americus, and upon your planta- 
tion ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you have any trouble with the hands you employed? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You employed a large number ? 

Answer. I will qualify that by saying that I never had trouble with any but one 
hand ; I had a little trouble with one. 
Question. You employed a large number ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; from seventy-five to a hundred most of the time. 

Question. State whether, as a general rule, where the negroes have been fairly and 
honestly dealt with, and their rights have been accorded to them in good faith, that 
has not generally been the case ? 

Ansive)^ I think it has. 

Question. Arc they not, as a general rule, if not as a universal rule, satisfied if they 
can get a fair showing, justice, and fair dealing? 

Answer. Well, sir, they are. To what class of people do you refer j to those on the 
plantation ? 

Question. I mean colored men who are employed — laboring colored men. 
Answer. Yes, sir, generally I think tbey are. 

Question. Have they not, within your know^ledge, been most grossly and outrageously 
treated, and cheated and wronged by men w^ho employ them ? 

Answer. As I sa-id before, as far as my observation goes, generally speaking, the 
wealthy and intelligent planter does not cheat them, is not apt to cheat them. My 
experience shows that it is the poorer class of whites who have been in the habit of 
cheating colored people. During my whole experience in Amencus, when I was agent 
there, and I had three pretty large counties, there were very few complaints made 
against the wealthy planters. 

Question. My question Avas not as to what particular persons have ever cheated them, 
but whether there were not cases, and a great many cases, of very gross and out- 
rageous fraud i)racticed upon them ? 

Answer. There is no doubt of it. 

Question. You spoke of having collected $20,000 in cases that had been settled by 
your predecessor, and which you reoiiened j had those cases been settled to the preju- 
dice of the laborers? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I so considered it. 

Question. And you collected that amount for them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; 1 say!if20,000 in round numbers; it may not have been exactly that 
amount; it might have been a little more or a little less, perhaps. 

Question. Then, so far as his conduct was concerned, the employers had no occasion 
to complain of the Freedmcu's Bureau ? 

C9a 
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Anstver, No, sir ; they did not complaia of him very miicli. 
Question. Was be iiot"^ rather a favorite with them ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; a great favorite. 

Question. You Nvere subject to a great deal of censure for want of liberality and gen- 
erosity, and those moral and chivalrous virtues ? 
Ansicet'. No, sir ; I do not know that I ever was. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Has any such thing been stated by you ? 

Answer, No, sir ; when I went there I tried to do as near right as I knew how. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Was that language used toward you by any jieople ? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. Was any unfiivorable comparison made between you and your predecessor ? 
Ansiver. Not to niy knowledge. 

Question. A paragraph was called to your notice, from the Atlanta New Era, about 
some hands discharged from the Albany and Brunswick Railroad j that is a road in 
this State? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. A road that is in course of construction, but not completed ? 
Answer. I think it is not quite comjdeted. 

Qtiestion. Is that the road that Govornor Bullock has seized by proclamation ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I judge so. I never noticed that paragraph before, but the Bruns- 
wick and Albany Railroad was the one that he seized. 

Question. And the corporation that was building that road is understood to have 
failed, to not be able to meet their engagements, and their laborers have been thrown 
out of employment ? 

Answer. That is the impression here. 

Question. That has been recently done ? 

Anstver. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have been asked with regard to the character of Henry M. Turner. 
It is proper to say that Mr. Turner was before us as a witness; that none of those things 
you have spoken of were brought to his attention, and he has had no opportunity for 
explanation or for making any statement in his own behalf. I understand you to say 
in your testimony that you regarded him as a great scoundrel. 

Ansicer. Yes, sir, I do; I have no confidence in him whatever. 

Question. When did you first know him ? 

Answer. Personally ? 

Question. Yes. When did you first get acquainted with him ? 
Answer. I think it was about Ij^GH. 

Question.. When was this charge preferred before you of his passing counterfeit 
money? ' • 

Anstcer. I think that was in the summer of 1869. 

Question. Were you satisfied from the examination which you gave it through several 
days that it was a groundless charge ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir; I discharged him, and that is the best evidence of my belief. 

Question. Was there on that trial a great deal of ill feeling manifested in regard to 
him ? 

Answer. Well, in one sense there was, and then again in others there was not. The 
general feeling against Mr. Turner has been pretty bad ; that is, the general feeling.* 
The coinnninity generally believe him not to be an honorable man. 

Question. Was the prosecutor, Swazey, complaining of an offense against himself j 
did he complain that counterfeit money had been passed upon him ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. He ai)peared as a voluntary prosecutor ? 
Answer. He did ; he came to me and made the alfidavit? 
Question. What were his personal feelings toward Turner ? 
Answei'. 1 think they were very bad. 

Question. Mr. Swazey has a great deal of difficulty with a great many members of 
bis party ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Turner has been prominent among his people ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. You spoke of a very objectionable letter having been produced and brought 
in evidence ; by whom was that letter produced ? 
Ansiver. By Mr. Swazey, 

Question. What else was developed on the trial before you to the preiudice of Mr. 
Turner ? 

Ansiver. WeU, sir, there were a great many things that were brought out on the trial 
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that satisfied me entirely about it ; I do not know that I could particularize. I was 
satisfied comxdetely that be was not a coiTcct man. 

Question. Kot correct in what particular ? 

Answer, Well, in his morals. 

(^«es//o«. In what department of morals? ^ 
Ansiccr. Well, I would say that he was licentious more than anything else. 
Question. You know that morals embrace chastity and temperance and lack of pro- 
fanity, and a great many other things. 

Ansivcr. He was not addicted to any of those, that I know of. 

Question. Did the objectionable features and traits in his character resolve themselves 
into a charge of want of personal chastity ? 
Answer. They did before me, at that time. 

Question. Had that anything to do with his passing counterfeit money ? What had 
that letter to do with the question before you ? 

Answer. It had nothing to do with it in one sense, except that they made serious 
charges against him, and Mr. Turner claimed the i)rivilegeof having the whole matter 
brought up ; of course, I at first ruled out the letter. 

Question. He requested to have his whole life and conduct exposed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; there was no objection raised, and it was requested to bo done, and 
I allowed it to come in. 

Question. I understand that ho consented to have his whole- character and conduct 
exposed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When had that letter you spoke of been written ? 

Answer. I do not know the date of it. I do not recollect now ; not a great while prior 
to that. 

By Mr. Lansing : 
Question. Did he admit the authorship of the letter? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir; he admitted it to me. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Did he make any explanations ? 

Answer. No, sir; ho said he did not know why he wrote it. I felt that it was a dis- 
grace to him, as it woukl have been a disgrace to anybody. I asked him why he wrote 
such an infamous document ; he said he could not give any exijlanation at all. 

Question. But still he admitted the authorship of the letter ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; in fact, there was no doubt about it; I am well acquainted with 
his handwriting, or was at that time. 

Question. He is a very intelligent mau in some respects ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He is well acquainted with his own people? 
Ansicer. Very well, indeed. 
Question. How do they regard him ? 

Answer. There is a great difterence of ox)iuion in regard to him iu Macon now. I 
think many of the colored people do not place a great deal of confidence in him. 
Question. How is it witli regard to others? 
Answer. Others believe in him fully. 

Question. Do you still say that his dereliction in morals extends beyond a want of 
personal chastity ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I would not want to say that ; I only say that would be my own 
impression of what I know of the man. Sometimes I feel that I know a man j)retty 
well, and would not care to trust him much. My opinion is that Mr. Turner is that 
sort of a man. 

Question. You might not want a man of impure character about you in any way ? 
Ansicer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you know anything affecting his character and standing ? 
Answer. Nothing positively that I know. 

Question^ Do you not know a great many men of very high standing and character 
in other resi^ects who have been very grossly inmioral in that particular? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; that is true ; but very seldom has my experience been in that direc- 
tion, where they have been preachers of the Gospel. That is what Mr. Turner claims 
to be, and when these things came out I felt so indignant about it that I never had 
any confidence in him afterwards. As I said before, I think he is a scoundrel ; in other 
words, I have no confidence in him at all. 

Question. I understand that ; but I want to find out the reason why you have no con- 
fidence in him. What else is tlier<5 excepting this one serious departure from rectitude ? 

Answer. Well, in a pecuniary point of view, he has borrowed money of me before I 
knew him very well, borrowed money a great many times. He never seemed to have any 
particular desire to pay what he promised or what he agre'ed to pay. He never has told 
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nic tlic truth in regard to it. At this trial I furnished him money out of my own pocket 
to pay his lawyers, and he has never mentioned it to me, or professed any desire to pay 
me J and he has never done what he agreed to do. lie has told me a great many times 
of money that was coming to him, which I afterwards found w^as not so. That satis- 
fied me that he was jiot a truthful man. 

Question. He would not i^ay his debts promptly ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question, lie has not paid you yet ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What else is there against him ? 

Ansicer. Well, I do not know of anything more than that, I think that letter was 
what turned me against him more than anything else. 

Question. That letter is the principal exception — the most objectionable thing? 

Answei\ That is the first thing that made me believe that he was a bad man ; as he 
was a i^reacher, I had an entire revulsion of feeling in regard to him when I found he 
had written that letter. 

Question. Yon were asked about an election that was held at Americus. You say you 
think it was an unfair election? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I thought it was. 

Question. You said there was no violence ; I sui)pose no violence would have been al- 
lowed? 

An8we)\ There was none attempted that I know of. 
Question. If it had been attempted it would not have been allowed? 
Ansiver. It would not have been allowed long; there was a company of soldiers there, 
but they were stationed a quarter of a mile from town. 
Question. The violence would have been promptly quelled ? 
Ansirer. Yes, sir. 

Question. There was this impertinent and intentional and designed obstruction thrown 
in the way of voters ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, there was. 

Question. Fully two-thirds of the voters were deprived of their v^otes? 

Ansiver. I do not recollect the number of votes there, but the county was largely 
republican, yet the democrats elected their ticket by a very large majority. I myself 
distributed some 1,500 tickets in the morning, and there were only some 400 or 500 thrown. 
They had only two polling-places, one for the whites and one for the colored. 

Question. The whites were allowed to vote without obstruction ? 

Answer. Yea, sir. 

Question. This interference was by white men ? 

Answer. By the managers of election, who were white men. 

Question. And democrats ? 

Answer. 1 presume so ; I have no doilbt of it. 

Question. You spoke about a x)revious election ; w^as it the election for a convention? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The one you held? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You say that was a fair election ? 
Ansiver. I think so. 

Question. Everybody was allowed to vote without hindcrance ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have been asked about your own treatment here personally. I under- 
stand you to say that you have not been subjected to any personal violence ? 
Answer. No, sir, never. 

Question. What has been your social treatment ? 

Answer, While I was living on the plantation the neighbors there were really very 
kind. Most of the ladies, at least quite a number of them, called at our himse, and 
we were kindly treated. In fact I was very kindly treated the first year. 1 was not 
acquainted with eotton-idanting, and our neighbors used to come over on Sundays and 
go over the plantation and show me what to do. It was in a very nice neighborhood. 
They were really nice people; I cannot deny that, because I was so kindly treated. 

Question. How has it been since ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I have always been courteously treated since I have been here. 
While I was agent of tho Freedmen's Bureau, after I had been there a month or two, 
I was very courteously and kindly treated. I never had any personal difficulty with 
any one at all, excepting that I did come pretty near it at one time, when I was hold- 
ing commissioner's court. A man came in intoxicated, and made some trouble, but I 
committed him right away. 

Question. Has society been open to you and your family ? 

Answe7\ Not much. I do not think I visited more than one or two families in Ameri- 
cus while I was there. ;^u Macon it was better ; I was in society a great deal more 
there. I suppose five or six families called upou me. 
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Question, Out of a population of how many thousand? 
27mvei!\ About eleven thousand, I think. 
Question, How has it been here i 

Answer. Here we have a large society of our own, and have not felt obliged to look 
to others. 

Question, Is there much intercourse between those who have come here since the 
war ? 

Answer, No, sir ; the society has been pretty distinct. 

Question, Has it been not only distinct, but has there been bittern-ess on either side ? 

Answer, While 1 was in Americus I was alone, my wife was not there, and of course 
had very little opportunity to judge about that matter. I do not know so much about 
bitterness in Macon, because tliere were but very few families with whom I was well 
acquainted, and whose wives called at my house ; of course there was no bitterness 
shown, for they called first. Otherwise than that I could not say, for I know very few 
ladies outside of those who called at my own house. But my own impression is that 
the ladies in the South are very much more bitter than the men. That has been my 
judgment from w^lat 1 have seen and heard. 

Question, I wish you would state Avhether, speaking from knowledge and reliable in- 
formation, you do not know that in various parts of the State, for the last three years, 
there have been an immense number of the grossest outrages committed that men can 
commit on each other? 

Answer. I should judge there had been from hearsay, but from what I know of my 
own personal knowledge I could not say j I think that three years ago it was very 
much more so than it is now. 

Question. There is another thing I wish you would explain. Although a very great 
rumber of those cases have been brought to our attention by witnesses, yet we have 
examined several judges and other gentlemen connected with the administration of 
the law, and it would seem th^t they know nothing about those cases; that they have 
heard very little, and I am afraid care less. Can you exx)lain why that is so ? 

Answer. I will give you my own impression, based principally on my own knowledge. 
I refer now particularly to two or two and a half years ago, when I had an opportunity 
of knowing more than I do at present of what I am now speaking about. There were 
a great many outrages committed that there was no disposition among the people to 
ferret out. Now, down in Schley County particularly there are very few people of 
much intelligence. There were some outrages there for a while, but I prosecuted 
them under the civil-rights bill and stopped them. In Americus, in Sumter County, 
tiiere were a great many outrages committed; but I never knew many of them to be 
brought before the civil courts ; some of them were. The fact is, that the colored 
peox)le are jioor and had, as they considered, A'ery few friends. At that time Avheuever 
anything occurred to them they always applied to the Freedmen's Bureau. In a great 
many cases I instituted suits in the civil courts for them; a great many cases I adjudi- 
cated in the United States courts. 

Question. Do you think, as a matter of fact, that their rights have been asserted or 
their wrongs redressed with anything like a reasonable and fair amount of justice ? 

Answer. Well, sir, generally, so far as my experience goes, the judges have been very 
fair in their decisions. In my records of the Bureau I took a memorandum of every 
case tried. I think my report to the Commissioner here would show, and I think that 
is the general impression of all the agents in the State, that the judges usually ruled 
very fairly. It is not always so with the juries, but in many cases I think they gave 
verdicts in accordance Avith the law and the evidence. 

Question. What proportion of the cases in Avhieh their rights were withheld or 
AATongs were inflicted upon them do you supi>ose ever got before the courts ? 

Answer. A very small proportion. When 1 was acting as agent in the section Avhere 
I was, a very small proportion of those cases got into the courts. There is this one 
thing I will say : you know a freedman very seldom has any money to employ lawyers. 
Always when he Avas brought up as a defendant it Avas the duty of the court to appoint 
laAvyers to defend him, Avhich they did ; but Avhere he was prosecutor he had to engage 
his oAvu hiAvyer, and generally the freedman had no money for that purpose. 

Question, Are you a laAA^yer by profession ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Are you much acquainted with the profession ? 
Answer. No, sir, very little. 

Question, Then perhaps you cannot answer very intelligently whether the profession 
are always ready to prosecute any man's case Avhere he believes he has a just case, 
Avhether he can pay him a fee in hand or not ? 

Answer. That I am not able to answer; I do not know enough about that. I will 
say this, however, that generally Avhere the courts have appointed lawyers as their 
counsel they have done their duty. I presume I sat in court in a great many cases 
Avhere the laAvyers did their duty, and under the code ot; Georgia they receiA^ed no 
comi)ensation Avhatever, unless the defendant Avas able to pi^; and if he Avas he Avould 
be apt to eniploy his oAvn lawyer. 
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Question, You were asked. in regard to the cliaracter of the agents of the Freedmen's 
Bureau. So far as you know, with the excei)tion of this one man you spoke of, what 
has heen their character for fairness and just dealing, and a desire to do right between " 
man and man? 

Answer. I think their general desire to do right was undoubted. Of course there 
have been individual cases otherwise ; this one I referred to in particular. I was re- 
quested to go there and e^^amine into his matters. With that one exception, I think 
they have tried to do as nearly right as they could between man and man. 

Question. I wish you would state, from your opportunity of knowing, the fact wijether i 
the Freedmen's Bureau and its operations have not done very much to relieve the opres- 
sioDS and wrongs that otherwise would have been imposed upon the negro ? 

Answer, Well, take it all in all, I think the Freedmen's Bureau has been unsurpassed 
in its efforts to ameliorate the condition of the colored people. I do think it has been 
one of the greatest benefits that ever was. Of course there have been individual cases 
of corruption, but as a general thing it has done a wonderful sight of good. 

Question. Upon the whole it has been beneficial in its operations ? 

Answer. I certainly think so. 

By Mr. Bayard: 

Question. You were asked by the chairman something respecting the indifference of 
judges to do their duty in remedying these wrongs. I will now ask you whether -you 
know of any case, since you have been in Georgia, where you believe a judge shut bis 
eyes to the truth and was indifterent to have justice done a black man when his case 
was brought up before him ? 

Answer. Ko judge of the superior court, within my knowledge; I think some justices 
of the peace have done so ; I believe that in many cases they have not done what they 
ought to do. 

Question. No judge having cognizance of the trial and determination of cases in- 
volving such outrages has failed to do his duty? 
Answer. Justices of the peace have.power to commit. 

Question. To commit only. I am now speaking of those having the trial of the cases. 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. Then, according to your observation, the judges have not been indifferent 
to their duty ? 

Answer. I do not know that they have been indifferent, so far as my knowledge ex- 
tends of cases coming before them. 
Question. That is the test you apply to all ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, so far as I knowj I know of but very few in the counties. 
Question. You know of counties where they have been intentionally regardless of 
right ? 

Answer. Not the judges of the superior court. 

Question. You have been questioned — cross-examined — in regard to the moral delin- 
quencies of Henry M. Turner. I understand you to say that one of the chief Causes 
for considering him a scoundrel_, is that he wrote a letter that you have described as 
being so licentious and lascivious as to justify the Department in turning hiiu out of 
civiL employment ; that was the first cause? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Question. I understood you to say that you could imagine no viler language than he 
used in that letter? 
Ansiver. It was pure Anglo-Saxon. 

. Question. That was written by him, he being a professing Christian and a preacher 
of the Gospel? 

Answer. That was the reason that first turned me against him. 

Question. Although that seemed to be considered venial by the chairman, in addition 
to that you caught this reverend gentleman in absolute falsehood, in telling you that 
he would get money to pay you from sources that he could not get money from ? 

Answer. Well, yes, sir. 

Question. That is the fact ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question Is there any other language ordinarily applied to that than that you 
caught him in a lie?'' is that the Saxon of it? 

Answer. I was satisfied at the time ; I do not believe he thought he was telling the 
truth at the time. 

Question. In point of fact he is a defaulter to you to this day ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; though not much. 

Question. Who is General Krysznowski ? 

Ansiver. Supervisor of internal revenue in this State. 

Question. W^here is he from ? 

Answer. He was originally from Poland. 

Question. How long has he been in this State ? 
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Answer. He came here in 1868, or in the early part of 1869. 
Question. How long has he been in office ? 
Ansiver. He came here as an officer. 
Question. As an Army officer ? 

Answer. As a civil officer ; he was appointed in Washington. 
Question. When he came down here he came as supervisor of revenue ? 
Ansu'er. Yes, sir. 

Question. And he has been in that position ever since ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I see by the papers that he has been removed, and that Hr. Marston, of New 
Hampshire, has been appointed his successor ? 
Answer. I have not seen that. 

Question. It is in the Daily Era of yesterday. Has he been residing here at Atlanta ? 

Answer. No, sir; he has made his headquarters at Macon, 

Question. Was he not here last week ? 

Answer. I saw him here the day before yesterday. 

Question. As a matter of fact, why do you suppose it is that the administration has 
been compelled to go to New Hampshire to hud a proper person to put in that place ? 

Ansiver. My idea in regard to revenue is that all supervisors are regarded rather as 
of the personal staff of the Commissioner of Internal Kevenue than civil officers 
simply. 

Question. Do you think the absence of proper persons in the republican party in 
Georgia is the reason why a man is selected from New Hampshire to come here and 
take that ])lace ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not think that is so. 

Question. Would it not be remarkable if in the State of Maine (there is a supervisor 
of internal revenue there) a Georgian was sent to occupy such a place? 
Answer. I do not know ; I presume it might occasion some surprise. ^ 
Question. Did you ever know such a case ? 
Answet\ No, sir. 

Question. I have drawn your attention to this case because we are hereto learn some- 
thing of the condition of this country ; and to my mind there is something unusual in 
the fact that a gentleman is brought from so great a distance to fill a i)h\ce, which 
seems to be not the custom elsewhere in this nation, and which should be filled by a 
resident of the locality. 

Answer. I do not agree with you there. It may have been the custom to have ap- 
X^ointed the supervisors from the section in which they operate ; but with my knowl- 
edge of the revenue law, I think a supervisor should be of the personal staff of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and he should be left free to select men he thoroughly 
knows and is acquainted with. 

Question. Do you think it would be a natural thing if a gentleman from Georgia 
should be appointed to-morrow to fill a similar i)osition in the State of Maine or Mas- 
sachusetts ? 

Answer. I do not think it makes any difference where he is appointed from ; I think 
the Commissioner should be free in regard to supervisors to select men that he has un- 
limited confidence in, because their duties are peculiar. 

Question. I think that would be very reasonable as a practical fact ; I am only asking 
as to the custom in regard to filling i)laces. 

Answer. I do not know where the supervisors come from. General Krysznowski was 
sent here as a supervisor; I do not know who is the supervisor in Maine. I think that 
three or four States there are under one man, and the supervisor is appointed from 
New Hamiishire. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. The supervisors, as I understand you, are, so to sper.k, the eyes of the Com- 
missioner ? 

Answer. They ought to be. 

Question. They superintend the operations of the local officers ? 

Ansiver. A supervisor not only superintends all local officers since , the law about 
supervisors has gone into force, but it was considered that the collectors and assessors, 
if they attended to their official duty of collecting taxes, had about as much as they 
eould do. The supervisor has not only to supervise their official conduct, but also to 
detect frauds upon the revenue; that has been generally what I supposed to be their 
duties. 

Question. They were created by the act of July, 1868 ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; the act of July 20. 

Question. They have been selected from men in whom the Commissioner has perfect 
confidence ? 

Answer. That has been my idea always, and I have thought it a very proper one. 
Question. ^Ir. Krysznowski was appointed by Mr. Delano ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 
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Question. Do you know whether Mr. Delano attempted to get men for supervisors 
who were not immediately connected with the localities to which he sent them ? 

Answer I do not know. For a long time while he was Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue he used to change them occasionally, never allowing them to have a local 
habitation. His idea was that after a supervisor had been in a place a certain time he 
should be transferred to another district, so that he might not be subject to improper 
influences. 

Question. Your attention has been called to the New Era of yesterday. Had your 
attention be eucalled to a comnmnication in that paper headed " Ku-Klux in Georgia?" 
[The communication is as follows : 

" KU-KLUX IN GEORGIA. 

"OUTILVGES IN BURKE COUNTY— THE VERITABLE ^ KLAN ' AT WORK— NAMELESS OUT- 
RAGES. 

IFrom the Savannah Xews. J 

''We are permitted to make the following extract from a private letter from Mobley's 
Pond, Scriven County. The trouble occurred in Burke County : 

''There is quite a panic above here among the negroes. The veritable Ku-Klux 
appeared about six miles from this place, at Oliver's Mill, and shot five balls through 
Rice Heath, a negro who was living in adultery with a white woman named Grifiin. 
They then strapped the woman across a log, and whipped her so severely that she 
could not sit up yesterday. They treated another negro (George Nesmith) likewise, 
and went up near Ellison's Landing, (Lime Works,) killed another negro by shooting 
him, and took another off, who has not been heard of since. All this occurred last 
Wednesday night. They stopped at Brigham's store, bought whisky, and, in answer 
to the question by Brigham where they were from, replied, ' Hell ! and we must be 
back before day.' Some of them were not disguised, but were i)erfect strangers to 
Brigham. 

" Such outrageous conduct as this seems to us to be ruffianism pure and simple. Hardly 
any provocation can be held up as an excuse for such flagrant rowdyism, and we trust 
that the good people of Burke will lose no time in bringing the offenders to justice. 
Besides breeding local strife and dissension, such outrages bring punishment and op- 
pression upon innocent people in the shape of Federal satraps and martial law. Law- 
lessness of this sort is always condemned by good citizens, and should under no cir- 
cumstances be tolerated."] 

Answer. No, sir ; I have not seen that before. 

Question. Do you know anything about that occurrence ? 

Ansiver. No, sir; only what has just been read. There have been a great many out- 
rages in all those counties, from Washington to Burke. 

Question. There has been a great deal said in this State, in the direction of the ques- 
tions just propounded to you, about cappet-baggers being put in oflice 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I would like to have you run your eye over a statement in a Tennessee 
paper, and see if you can verify its accuracy ; or, if not, show wherein it is inaccurate. 
[The statement is as follows : 

" As to the carpet-bag members of the convention which framed the reconstruction 
constitution of Georgia, they were thirteen in number, while the whole membersbip of 
that body was one hundred and seventy-live, of whom thirty were colored men. Of 
these thirteen carpet-baggers, eleven were and ar<5 consistent nieml)('rs of Christiau 
churches, and only two of the thirteen were given to profanity, intem])erance, or the 
keeping of low company ; the other eleven were recognized as good citizens, of unex- 
ceptional habits, and abilities in every case fair, and in several brilliant. Tliese thir- 
teen carpet-baggers numbered amcmg them more total abstainers from the use of intox- 
icating drinks than did the entire remainder of the convention. 

"The legislature of Georgia elected in 1868 has been sharply criticised as grossly 
corrupt. Of its two hundred and fourteen members but seven have become residents 
of the State since the war, and six of those seven ' carpet-baggers' are moral and 
religious men. Yet we have often heard it charged that this (as is alleged) corrupt 
legislature is controlled by ' carpet-baggers.' And the lobby by which tl/e legislature 
is infested contains but one prominent carpet-bagger, and that one, sufficiently noto- 
rious, has never, so far as is known to the writer, voted the republican ticket, or in 
any way contributed to its success. Not one of the State officers (unless, indeed, wo 
except the State su])erintendent of education, who is an appointee of the governor) is 
a carpet-bagger. Of the members of the Fortieth Congress elected in Georgia, two 
were carpet-baggers ; both Christian men and doing honor to the churches with which 
they were connected by an upright life and a steadfast regard for the rights of others. 
In the Forty-first and Forty-second Cougresses no carpet-bagger from Georgia held a 
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seat. As for county offices, not ten of tliem in the whole State arc or have been filled 
by the class in question ; and from the judiciary they are expressly excluded by the 
terms of the State constitution, which requires a residence of five years as a qualifi- 
cation for judges and State's attorneys or solicitors. I might add that carpet-baggers 
and negroes together have never numbered one-sixth of the legislature of Georgia."] 

Answer. That is trne ; there is no doubt about that. I presume it is correct as to 
figures; or, if not so, it is very nearly correct. 

Question. If not literally accurate, it is at least truthful ? 

Jnswer. Yes, sir; a large proportion of the civil officers of this State are natives. 

Question. And yet the crv of carpet-bagger has been kept up from Chattanooga to 
the St. Mary's River ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; there has been a great deal of talk about carpet-baggers. I have 
always been called a carpet-bagger here. 

Question. Let me see if I understand what you intended to say with respect to the 
pecuniary delinquency on the part of Turner; whether you mean to say that he gave 
as excuses and reasons for not paying you the money that you advanced to him such 
reasons as yon were satisfied were not true ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I do. I did not thiuk so at the time, but I afterward ascertained 
that he had no foundation for his statements to me. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. You have heard complaints in this State of persons having been released 
from jail ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The Daily New Era of yesterday contains a dispatch dated Louisville, Xo- 
vember 4. It is to the following efiect : 

"Louisville, Koveniber 4. — Last night a mob collected about the jail in Jefferson- 
ville, Indiana, with the intention of lynching a negro named John Washington, who 
attempted an outrage on a little white girl, and whose father died from excitement pro- 
duced bj" the outrage. The prisoner was slipped out by the back way and conveyed 
to the State prison, and, on learning of which, the mob dispersed. This morning the 
l)risoner was taken to the jail in Charleston, Indiana." 

I wish to ask yon whether or not the same illegal combination to rescue persons hits 
not taken jdace in Georgia ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I have heard of a great many. 

Question. And has not that been adduced as a reason why the people of Georgia were • 
not eai)able of governing their own affairs ? 
Answer. Not always on that account. 

Question. I mean the illegal seizure of persons when in custody. Are you not aware 
that eases of that kind have been cited before ns as proofs of lawlessness f 

Answer. There have been mauy cases of that kind. I have not been present, but I 
have no doubt of it. 

Question. They have been cited as proofs of lawlessness in Georgia? 

Answer. That I could not state. 

Question. You do not know that that has been the case before this committee. 
Answer. I do not know what has transi)ired before this committee. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. In point of fact, I understand you to say that there have been a great 
many persons rescued from jail and set at large by disguised bands ? 
Aiiswer, So I have reason to believe. 

Question. And a great many others have been taken from jail and put to death? 
Answer. I have no doubt of it. 

Question. Have you ever known of an instance where an attempt was made by dis- 
guised parties to take a person from jail and visit upon him unlawful violence, that 
he was taken from them, either by the back way or any other way, and conveyed away 
to a place of safety by the authorities ? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not know personally of anything of the kind. Of my own 
knowledge, I know of no one case where a man was taken out of jail. I know of one 
man who was ivilled in jail, who had his throat cut by a party of men. 

()Me8fjoH. Where was that? 

Anstrer. Down in Dawson County. 

QueRtion. What ^vas his name ? 

Answer. I do not know his name. 

Question. Was he a colored man or a white man? 

Answer. I think he was a white man. 

Question. Do you know what his offense was alleged to be ? 

Ansivei'. He w^as a young man who had had a difficulty with another man, and the 
other man wiiipped him very severely ; jumped upon his stomach and his privates, and, 
in fact, ruined the young man. He lay in bed there several months, ard then the first 
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time he got a chance he shot the man. He was put iu jail, and the next; night the 
jail was broken open and his throat was cut, while he was chained to the door, I 
believe. 

By Mr. Bayakd : 
Question. How long ago was that ? 
Answer, A year and a half ago, I reckon. 

By the Chairmak : 

Question. When did that occurrence happen of whipping a man upon his stomach 
until his entrails protruded ? 
Answer. While I was agent of the Bureau. 

Question. What had that man been doing that he should be so treated ? 
Answer. I could not find out that he had been doing anything that should call for a 
whipping? 

Question. Was that by disguised men ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was he charged with ? 

Answer. Not anything. I think it was a mere wanton attack upon him. He was a 
colored preacher. There was in Schley County, for some time, a class of men who 
feared nothing, who just run riot. I made a written appeal to the judge of the county, 
one of the i^rominent citizens, to protect the peojde there. I arrested a largo number 
of them under the civil-rights bill, and bound them over to the courts. That finally 
stopped them. Then I organized a stampede among the colored xDcople of the county 
at that time, and they very soon had to get them back again in order to have their 
labor done, and things have been very quiet there since. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Were any of those people punished by the civil authorities that you ar- 
rested ? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not think they ever came to trial. "I do not think Judge Ers- 
kine ever tried them. 

Question. You were asked if a certain thing happened when this State was under 
martial law. Has this State been under martial law since martial law was ended by 
proclamation of President Johnson ? 

Answer. I do not recollect the date ; General Meade was in charge here for a long 
time. When Governor Johnson was removed, the civil courts had full power, but at 
the same time they were subject to military review. The State was not under martial 
law, by any means. 

Question. Do you make a distinction between martial law and the administration of 
civil law by the military authority ? 

Answer. The general commanding allowed all ^he civil courts to go on ; it was only 
in extreme and very bad cases reported to him that he took any action. If there was 
anything of that kind, I do not know whether you would call it martial law or not. 

Question. Would it not properly be called the administration of civil law by military 
authority ? 

Answer. It might be that, but it was not even so much as that, because all the civil 
courts had full sway, except in some very rare cases. 
Question. You were in the Army during the war? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. What was your rank ? 

Answer. I entered the Army as a private, and was promoted to be lieutenant. 
By Mr. Bayard ; 

Question. In the course of your duty here as collector of internal revenue have you 
met with resistance to your processes ? 
Answer. Only in one instance was there any threat or interference with my duties. 
Question. What was that about— distilled spirits ? 

Ansiver. No, sir ; a man refused to pay a tax, and I levied upon his property ) he made 
some threats, but did not do anything. 

Question. Did he consider the tax irregular? 

Answer. No, sir; he said he would not pay it. 

Question. That was the only case you had ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. " ^ 

Question. You have had your deputies scattered throughout the State ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have they performed their duties without molestation ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir; there was very little distilling of spirits in the portion of the State 
where I was — in the southern part of the State. 

Question. A disposition to obey the law was generally manifested to you and your 
subordinates ? » 
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Answer. I never bad any difficulty at all. 

QuesUon, Do you know of any organization in the State of Georgia inimical to the 
Government of the United States; any organization or organized sentiment? 

Ansiver. No, sir, I do not know any organized sentiment, anything like an organiza- 
tion. A great many individuals express opinions that are very inimical. 

Qi4cstion. Have you yourself ever seen any of these mysterious bodies of men called 
Ku-Klux? 

Answer. No, sir ; I have never seen them. 
By the CHAimviAN: 

Question. Please state, if you will, whether, in your opinion, there is and has been a 
secret organization in the State which, in popular phrase, is called Ku-Klux? 

Answer. I thought there was about three or four years ago. I think there was an 
organization established then, whether it extended over the State or not I do not 
know. I was quite confident that there was a secret organization some three years ago 
in some of the southern counties, but not in the counties where I was very well ac- 
quainted ; but I could not prove that. 

Question. You have not seen any of these manifestations that are said to have been 
committed by numbers of the men going about in disguise ? 

Ansicer. No, sir. 

Question. Of course you neither belongec^o any such organization nor ^^ave been 
requested to join one? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have you ever known any man of your politics or nativity that you sup- 
posed did belong to it? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Did you ever know of anybody else who belonged to it? 
Ansiver. No, sir ; I never knew positively of anybody else who belonged to it. 
Question. You think there was an organization three years ago? 
Ansivei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. There were a great many in the county of Schley who clubbed together and 
conmiitted terrible outrages? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir; whether they extended all over the State or not I do not know. 
Of course I was not in their secrets. 

Question. Do you believe these things have passed away at the present time ? 

Ansiver. I could not say, because siuce that time I have been in the large towns, 
where, of course, nothing of that kind occurs. Macon is a very quiet town indeed, a 
very well governed town. 

Question, You have no further knowledge or information on the subject ? 

Answer. No, sir. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Noveniber 6, 1871. 
WESLEY SimOPSHIRE sworn and examined. 
By the Chairm^in : 

Question. State your age, where you were born, where you now reside, and what 13 
your present occupation ? 

Answer, I am seventy-one years old; I was born in Oglethorpe County, and I now 
reside in Chattooga County; 1 am a farmer and planter. 

Question. How long have you lived in Chattooga ? 

Ansiver. For twenty-five years. 

Question. Have you been connected in any way with the public afiairs of that county? 

Answer. I have been senator from that county for four years ; sheriff of that county, 
and for many years I was judge of that county, for nearly all the time that I have 
been in the county. 

' Question, Were you ever a member of the lower house of the legislature or of any 
other public body ? 

Answer. I was a member of the representative branch of the legislature from Floyd 
County for two or three years, thirty years ago. 

Question. Have you held any other official j)osition ? 

Answer. I was sheriff of Floyd County for four years, I believe. 

Question. Have you been in any of the conventions in this State? 

Answer, Yes, sir ; I was in the secession convention, and also in the recent constitu- 
tional convention of the State of Georgia. 

Question' Did you help frame the present constitution of this State ? 
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Answer. I did the best I conld. 

Question. Allow mo to ask you whether you favored the action of the secession con- 
veution, as you call it, or whether you opposed it. 

Answer. I opposed it with all the power I had, in act and word. 

QnesHon. What were your political associations before the war? 

Answer. I was what we called a Jackson democrat in this country ; I was a Union 
man all the time, opposed to Mr. Calhoun and all liis nullification doctrines. 

Question. What sort of times have you had in Chattooga since the war, and especially 
for the last two or three years ? 

Ansicer. Well, we have had a pretty turbulent time ; during the war and since the 
•war there has been a great deal of disturbance one way or the other. 

Question. Have you had any people there that are commonly called Ku-Klux? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they have been on my premises three or four times. 

Question. Go on and tell us what they have done. 

Answer. The first time they came there, I could only tell from what the negroes said. 
I never saw those men in their uniforms in my life; I have no doubt I have seen nimi- 
bers of them, and talked with them. They came there and told the negroes that there 
was an old radical on the plantation that they wanted to see ; that the negroes had to 
vote with the democratic party; that they were the friends of the negroes, and the 
negroes must be their friends, and if they would do that they would protect them, but 
if they did not they would i>unish thedlC^as they thought i)roper; that is what the 
negroes told mo the next morning. Tbe next time they came there, there had been a 
little school-house put up by the negroes on' my place for the purpose of educating the 
children on the place, and carried on by a negro on the premises. About the time it 
was finished, these men came there and said that they controlled the country ; that I 
bad no control over my land; that they would have school-houses put up when and 
where they pleased ; that is what the negroes said. They said that they intended to 
whip the leader of the school, and they gave him, he said, fifty licks; he was right 
smartly cut the next day. He said they were about thirty in number; tliere were a 
great many horse-tracks there. They left a notice in pencil for me, in about these 
words : " Mr. Shropshire, stop this school-house ; if you don't, we will be along in a few 
nights and give you a hundred licks and burn the house." I think |;hose were about 
the exact words. I sent the notice to Governor Bullock. 

Question. Was there any signature to it ? 

Answer. There were three capital K's signed to it. The negroes then desisted from 
building the school-house, stopped it. They had a church not far oif, on my land, which 
I bad given them, and they established a school in that building. About 10 o'clock 
one night, after they had commenced the school under the direction of the State school 
officers, the house was burned. They built a new house then, and are teaching in it 
now. That is the last disturbance I know of. 

Question. Do you know by whom that house was was burned ? 

Answe)'. I did not, and I do not know anything about it ; I think I could guess. 

Question. Was it burned by a secret incendiary or did a company of men go there ? 

Answer. It was burned nobody knows how. The first thing they knew it v/as on fire, 
about 11 o'clock; it must have been set on fire. The neighborhood sort of excuse the 
thing, and say they suppose some of the negroes burned it because there was some little 
difficulty as to where the school should be. I never heard of any difficulty until the 
school-house was burned, and the negroes say that there was no such thing. 

Question. That is the manner in which it is excused ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; by some white people. 

Question. How many were there of those people in the band that whipped the negro 
teacher ? 

Answer. The negro says there were about thirty ; there were a great many horse- 
tracks. 

Question. Sufficient to indicate the presence of that number of men ? 
Answer. I think so. 

Question. Was there ever more than one whipped on your place? 
Anstvei'. Yes, sir; two, and one of them was whipped twice. 
Question. At the same time ? 

Answer. No, sir; the last time they were there, they w^hipped one that had been 
whipped before. 
Question. What did they whip the other one for ? 

Answer-. They said he had told a lie about a gun ; they said they were in the moon 
and saw him hide a gun. A boy before that had found a gun in the road, and a man 
came along and asked about it, and they said that he denied it at first, but afterward 
told him. The excuse of the boy was, that he was afraid lie would punish him, but as 
soon as he found out that the man owned it, he told him where it was. The negro says 
they whipped him for that. 

Question. Who were those men who came along and said they wer<> the negroes' best 
fi-iends ? 
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Answer. I do not know who they were ; tliey came in disguise. 

Quef fion. For Avliat reason did they claim to be the best friends of the negro ? 

Answn'. The negro never gave any reason ; he just told me Avhat I have said. 

Question. Allow me to ask what were your relations to the negro race before the war; 
how were you connected with them? 

Answer. I owned eighty-f(mr negroes on my place ; I had raised a great many of 
th<M)i, and bought the balance. 

Qnesiion. Were those negroes they whipped some of those your family had owned? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are they still on your place ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Quesimi. J haye asked you as to your political sentiments before the war; I did not 
ask you Avhat Avere your sentiments since the war. Have you been acting with the 
democratic party since the war? 

Answer. I have been : I am a democrat, but I am not one of these fighting democrats. 
If we cannot beat them at voting we cannot beat them at shooting. I voted for 
General Grant, and I have not voted any other way. 

Question. What is tlie extent of your plantation ? 

Answer. I have a pretty large plantation, about 700 acres of cleared land, and I 
formerly iiad about 1,100 acres in wood. I have given some of it to one of my sons-in- 
law; I have now about 600 acres of cleared fand, and 700 or 800 acres of other land. I 
had 1,840 acres at the start, in one body; I have now more than 1,400 acres; I had 
other lands, some 1,400 acres in Alabama, and a thousand acres a mile or two oti'from 
me. 

Question. I did not design to ask you to expose your wealth or poverty, or anything of 
that kind ; I had another point in view, which was, whether this school-liouse which 
they had made the n(?groes stop building was upon your land ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was it so situated that it would be a nuisance to your neighbors ? 

Answei\ No, sir; it was in the woods ; it was not near so much annoyance as their 
families would have been, for they are peaceable negroes any way. 

Question. What reason can you give why they should have wanted to interfere? I 
understand that this school wa^ for the children of the people on yoyr jdace ; that it 
was on your land, and that one of your own negroes, or a negro you had raised, was 
to teach it ? • 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What reason do you suppose operated upon those people to try and break 
it up and do what j^ou have described? 

Answer. I can give no reason more than this: the people in the neighborhood were 
generally opposed to educating the negroes ; they so stated publicly. They had a little 
examinntion there in the academy, and they had a dialogue spoken there that con- 
tained the idea that it was unfair for the white people to educate the negroes. 

Question, Where was that exhibition ? 

Answer. It was on my land, in an academy that I allowed the white people to build 
there shortly after the war ; there is a fine school there now. 
Question. A white school ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I was chairman of the trustees of that school, and am now. 

Question. They had that dialogue in one of the exhibitions there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they had one come out who represented himself to be a lawyer, a 
professional man; then one came in who represented* himself to be a farmer in the 
neighborhood. A conversation was entered into between the lawyer and the farmer, 
in whicli the farmer made all the argument, and the lawyer sat there, and finally 
yielded, onl.\ saying, You are oj)posed to the poor negro anyhow." 

Question. The farmer was opposed to educating the negro ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; showing how much tax he paid, and how much the lawyer paid, 
and how much the negro paid, and all that thing. That dialogue was imblished in the 
Kome Courier. 

Question. Who wrote that dialogue? 

Ansiver. It was said to have been written by John F. Martin and the teacher, Mr. 
Cottrell; I suppose it was written by them. It was sent to the i)ress, and that was 
what was said in the neighborhood. 

Question. Who is Mr. Martin ? 

Answer. A farmer in the neighborhood there. He is very much opposed to educating 
the negro, I should suppose, from what I have heard him say. 

Question. Have there been any other whippings in your neighborhood, or any mis- 
chief of that character, by disguised men ? 

Answer. Well, it has been stated, and there is no doubt about the fact, because it is 
right in the neighborhood, that a man and his step-son and his wife were whipped ; a 
gentleman near by was whipped the same night by five or six men in disguise. That 
was about three or four weeks ago. 
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Question. How many disguised people were there? 
Answer, The man said there were six. 
Question. Who was the man ? 

Answer. The man who got the w^orst whipping was named Moore. 
Question. What was the reason they gave for this conduct? 

Answer. The reason for that was that this man Bailey, who had the whipping done, 
had given bond to keep the i)eaee, and after he had given that bond he fell out with 
Moore, and drew his pistol upon him, and Moore threatened to have him indicted for 
drawing his pistol. He agreed to give Moore a hundred dollars if he would not go to 
court ; the court was to be in session next week. Moore received the money and istaid 
at home. The next day these men came and whipped him and made him refund the 
money. . Moore had sj^eut all of the money but $2 80, and that was what it was said lie 
was whipped for. Moore had them arrested in a few days, and a justice of the peace 
held court for the rrial. They were not ready for trial, and the justice took a bond 
from Bailey for $200 for his appearance on the Monday. Five of these young men, one 
of them Bailey's son, I understand, ran away, aud Bailey paid up a hundred dollars, 
and the thing stopped there ; that is the way the thing stands. 1 have heard divers 
men say that ; I have seen Mr. Moore, who was whipped. He showed his back to a 
great many men ; one of my neighbors, who examined him, said he was one of the 
w^orst whipped men he ever saw. 

Question. You say a man and his wife and his step-son were whipped ; who* were 
they? 

Answer. His name was Hepsonstall. 
Question. Wliere did he live ? 

Answei'. He lived about two miles and a half from me. 
Question. AVhen was that ? 

Answer. It was the same night, three or four weeks ago. * 
Question. What had they against him ? 

Ansicer. Bailey's son had married a girl in the neighborhood, and they had parted ; 
he married her a year or two ago. Bailey was suing for a divorce, and this Mrs. Hep- 
sonstall lived rather in the neighborhood, and Bailey would send for this woman that 
he had married to meet him at the house of Hexisonstall. It got out that they were 
meeting there while the suit was going on, and Hei)sonstall was subpceuaed to go to 
court and testify as to what Bailey was doing. That is what it was said they whipi)ed 
him for; they did not whip Hepsonstall much. Her child, which she had by another 
husband, was whipped, and the mother was whipped. 

Question. Did they whip her severely ? 

Anstcer. It was said they whipped her pretty severely. 

Question, Do you understand in what way they whipped her ? 

Answer. With switches, I believe, or a strap of leather; a strap of leather, I think. 

QueMion. Upon the naked back ? 

xinswer. That is what she said. 

Question. Has there been any person punished for these various misdeeds yoii have 
spoken of? 

. Ansiccr. None of those I have spoken of. 

Question. How does it happen that such things can be done and nobody be brought 
to trial and punishment ? 

Answer. Well, sir, it is very easily accounted for. There have been within the last 
two years, perhaps, a hundred men sent for from diflerent parts of the country — men 
suspected of being leaders in this matter. They have been sent for by the grand jury 
and asked if they knew anything of the organization, and they said they did not. 
Some of the members of the grand jury, perhaps, were members of it. The judge 
would punish them if he had a chance, but he eaniiot get the testimony; you do not 
know who they are. 

Question. Somebody must know. 

Ansiccr. Yes. 

Question. And somebody besides the parties themselves. 
Answer. O, yes, sir ; I have no doubt about that. 

Question. The parties themselves would not be very likely to testify, probably ; but 
why do not other people who do not believe in the concern come forward and testify 
about it ? 

Answer. I cannot tell why they do not do it ; they do not do it, but I cannot tell the 
reason. At least it has not been done in our county. 

Question, Is there any feeling of timidity or apprehension on the part of the people 
there ? 

• Ansivcr. Yes, sir. I would not like to get up there and state what I state here now ; 
I would be afraid to do it ; for the least pretext a man would get a whipping, perhaps. 

Question, What do you understand to have been the reason for forming such an 
organization of men ?. 

Answer. Well, sir, from what I have heard dropped out along occasionally, rather 
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incicTeiitally, from persons, I think the object was to carry the elections and to intimi- 
date voters. I do not think the idea was to punish men so much, hut merely to intim- 
idate people. Those that could not he intimidated they determined to force into it ; I 
think the object was to carry the elections. AVhen the elections were first held the 
republicans were rather ahead ; they have been abused so much now that they have 
been dropping off until they are almost all in the democratic party. JMy judgment is 
that since the democrats have triumphed throughout the State the more respectable 
portion of the Klan want to stop it ; but they have some fellows in there that they 
cannot control so well ; that is my opinion. 

Questiou. What has been the number of votes polled in your county in the several 
elections since the war? 

Answer. From about 300 to 700. 

Question. What number of votes would there be in the county if all went to the 
polls ? 

Answer. Between 1,300 and 1,400 ; we registered thirteen hundred and odd voters 
thei'e in 18G8. Last year I took the census there, and I think there were over 1,300 
voters. 

Question. So that little more than half of the voters have ever gone to the polls since 
the war ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and never half have voted utitil this last time. 

Question. Why have men failed to use that high political right, the right of suffrage ? 

Answer. I have asked them why they do not vote, and a great many of them have 
told me that they could not vote, in the first place, as they want to vote ; that they 
would be afraid' to vote for rex)ublicans. A great many men are poor men who are 
renters. A man may have twelve or fifteen renters on his plantation, white men, and 
he would not like to have them vote against his interest, as he calls it, and so they 
stay at home. 

Question. You are well acquainted with the peoi)le of your county? 
Answer. I think so, as well as any man in it. 

Question. Suppose there was to be a fair election held there in which all the people 
were able to go to the polls and vote their real sentiments, in your opiuion, would there 
be a republican or democratic majority in that country ? 

Answer. In ray opinion, if the people could go to the polls and vote untrammeled. 
General Grant would have received before a majority, and would again, over any- 
body ; that is my opinion. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. What was the date of the first visit of these people when they inquired 
about "the old radical 
Answer. Last February. 
Question. Of this present year? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Questiou. How near to this large academy was that school-house erected ? 
Answer. Some distance off, i)erliaps a half a mile. 
Question. The first one that was destroyed? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. It was distant from the academy ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; out of sight and hearing of the other entirely, and the church was 
a mile off. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Which was the farthest off, the one they burned or the one they ma<le them 
stop building ? 
Answer. The one they burned. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. How far away was the one that they were building ? 

Answer. Between a quarter and a half a mile ; it was entirely out of sight and hear- 
ing, over the hill, in the woods. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Novenibcr 6, 1671. 
Lieutenant J. H. TODD sworn and examined. 

The Chairman. This witness having been called at your instance, Mr. Bayard, you 
will commence his examination. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. What is your rank in the United States Army ? 
Answer. I am a second lieutenaut in the Eighteenth United States Infantry. 
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Question. How long have you been stationed in Georgia ? 
Ansiver, Since April, 1869. 

Question. Daring that lime have you visited different liortions of the State in the per- 
formance of your duties I 
Answer. I have. 

Question. What parts of the State have you visited ? 

Answe)'. From June, 1869, until June, 1870, I -was stationed in Warrenton. I was 
tlien detached from that station for two months at Washington, Georgia, and during 
the remainder of the time I have been stationed here. 

Question. During those two years and six months have you been at different times de- 
tailed for special duty in different parts of the State ? 

Answer. I have. 

(Question. The object of this committee is to ascertain the condition of this commu- 
nity, and how far peace and order and security for person and property prevail in its 
midst. I would like to have from you, without any suggestion from me, your experi- 
ence on that subject. In the course of your duties have you ever met with any attempted 
resistance whatever to your orders ? 

Answei'. None whatever. 

Question. Have you known yourself of any great degree of lawlessness within this 
State? 

Answei\ Not of my personal knowledge, only fronuhearsay. 

Question. There has been evidence before us as to the existence in this State of cer- 
tain predatory bands of men sometimes making excursions at night in disguise. Have 
you ever met with any of those people and seen them ? 

Ansiver. I have not. 

Question. So far as you have observed the people of Georgia, have you found any dis- 
position inimical to the Government, or any acts hostile to its laws ? 

Answer. I have seen some parties in one or two localities who certainly w^ere bitter 
toward the Government, and were very apt to express themselves in that way. 

Question. What were those men? 

Ansiver. The men themselves I knew nothing about, only just from meeting them 
casually in the streets. 

Question. What class of men ? 

Answer. The common yeomanry of the country, apparently. 
Question. Were they intoxicated men, or anything of that kind ? 
Answer. Sometimes they were intoxicated, but at other times they were not appar- 
ently under the influence of liquor. 

Question. How frequent have these cases been ? 

Answer. I could not say x)ositivcly, but on several occasions. 

Question. How long ago ? 

Answer. Dnring the year 1869. 

Question. You have heard nothing of the kind since that? 

Answer. No, sir ; I have been stationed in the cities since then, and I have heard of 
nothing of the kind in the cities. 

Question. So far as you have observed the people of Georgia, do you think there is a 
cordial acquiescence in the condition of things here f 

Answer. I cannot state positively, because for the last year I have been in Atlanta ; 
have been conlined princii)ally to the barracks here, and have not come in contact 
with the i)eoplc here much. I have had no way of judging of the feeling of the i^eo- 
ple of Georgia, except through the public press. 

Question. I believe General Terry was in command here up to the 1st of January of 
the present year, was he not ? 

Answei'. Y<is, sir; about that time. 

Question. This is now in his dei)artment ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. During the course of your residence in this State have you found any num- 
ber of people who were disposed to use the military forces of the United States Gov- 
ernment, or to hold them in threat over their fellow-citizens, threatening them with 
the application of military force here, with arrest by military force, and things of that 
kind ? 

An8icei\ I have heard several parties do that; I do not know that I have heard 
any in authority say it, except one or two persons. I have heard others make such 
threats. 

Question. Were you ever detailed upon the application of the sheriff of Warren 
County to assist him in making certain arrests in that county ? 

Answer. I was ordered by my commanding officer, upon his apidication, to command 
a guard to go with him on one or two different occasions. 

Question. Who was that sheriff? 

Answer. His name was Norris ; I have forgotten what his first name was. 
Question. Is he commonly known in the country us Chap Norris ? 
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Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. State to the committee the character of thc^ services you pM'formed in aid 
of his authority. 

Aimver. It was simply to protect his person while making certain arrests that ho 
claimed to have, and did have, warrants for in some eases. The first time I went out 
with him was the night I arrived in Warren County. I was sent over to protect his 
house and protect him from violence. During the night he wished to make some arrests 
and I went with him. He made some live or six arrests during that night, between 10 
o'clock and daylight. 

Qiicstioti. With w^hat were those parties charged ? 

Answer. I never .saw the warrants, but I know what he told me, and what other par- 
ties said. Some were charged with being implicated in the murder of Doctor Darden, 
and others in an attempt to assassinate Norris. 

Qucsiion. Did you see any violence at all offered to him during those occasions ? 

Answer, No, sir. 

Question. Were the arrests raadQ without any attempted resistance at all ? 
Answer. There was no resistance at all, so far as my observation went. 
Qnesiion. So far as you could judge, Avas there any necessity of your being present ; 
so far as you could jud^e from what you saw ? 
Answer, Not from what I saw on those occasions. 
Question. Where were those men put when arrested ? 
AnsiviT. They were put in the county jail. 
Question, Were they ever imprisoned in the military camp ? 
Answer, None of those persons were. 

Question. Were any persons ever taken and carried to the military camp under any 
process he had ? 

Answer. Not under any process that he ever had that I can remember at present. 
There Avere x>iirties arrested by myself without the sheriff or anybody else, upon an 
order from the sub-<:listrict commander, Ma^jor Kline. 

Question. What was the charge against them ? 

Answei\ This man Norris had been arrested for taking bribes from those parties, and 
^the object was to secure them as witnesses. 

Question. Norris had taken bribes from those parties, and the j^arties whom you took 
into camp were to bo witnesses against him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; bonds were given by them to appear as witnesses before any court 
before which this man might appear for trial. 

Question. Those arrests were made by order of your superior officer? 

Answer, Yes, sir ; they were mostly temporary arrests. 

Question. Was Norris ever arrested by order of Gener.al Terry? 

Anfiiver. It came from General Terry, I think. 

Question. What was the charge against him ? 

Ansiver, For a-tccpting bribes while sheriff of Warren County. 

Question. Were you credibly informed, did you understand, that Norris had been 
using the name of the military to levy money from persons in that district ? 
Ansiver. I heard the parties themselves say he had done that. 

Qnesiion. Did he charge the military officers with being in complicity with him in 
that matter ? 
Anm'er. Yes, sir. 

Question. That led to his arrest ? 

Answer. Not his charge upon the military at all, I was riding one day with a friend 
of the United States, a very prominent Union man there, whom we saw a great deal 
of. In the conversation with him I ascertained that he and Norris had had a falling 
out. He exposed this bribery of NoVris, and told me certain things. Wo had heard 
these reports going around among what we called the rebel element, that Norris had 
received bribes ; but nobody ever made any charge at all, and we paid no attention to 
it. Bnt what I heard from this man, together with what we knew ourselves, satisfied 
me of the correctness of the charge, and I reported the matter to the commanding 
officer. Major Kline ordered these men to be sent for, and on their evidence Norris 
was arrested, and I was sent to arrest him. 

Question. What did you find to be Norris's character in that community among the 
most respectable citizens in it ? 

Answer. Everybody there seemed to think that he was a rascal ; but my impression 
was, and the impression of all the officers there was, that it was because he was in- 
clined to be in favor of the Government ; I think everybody was satisfied of that. 

Question. Satisfied of what ? 

An8W(T. Satisfied that he was intending to do his duty faithfully, and that he was a. 
man truly friendly not only to the administration, but to the Government. 

Question. When you discovered these acts of his, was it your conviction that he was 
dishonest in his office, and was using the military force for his private uses? 

70 a 
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Ansiccr. I was satisfied of it from the evidence wliicli they gave and from liis admis- 
sions. 

Question. That he had taken money ? 

Answer. I saw the notes and took them from him at the time he was arrested. 

Question. Do you not helieve, and did you not find, that the feeling of that commu- 
nity toward the Government of the United States was a great deal exasperated when 
they helieved that a man of that character could use the military arm to arrest them 
and to interfere with them in their homes ? Did it not have this effect, that the mili- 
tary aid given to a man like him made people around the neighborhood discontented? I 

Answer. I have never formed an opinion in regard to that. That may have been 
their idea. 

Question. Would you not think it would naturally affect them if they helieved a man 
of low character in office there was apparently so supplied with the aid of the military 
at his own discretion to make arrests; would it not produce a feeling against those 
who acted with him ? 

Ansieer. I should think it would. 

Question. Would it not tend to alienate the people of the county from the uniform of 
her soldiers ? 

Answer. O, no douht it had that effect in that county. 

Question. Did you, as a United States officer, ever meet with any personal unkind- 
ness from the citizens of that county ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. On the contrary, did you not meet with personal civility and courtesy ? 

Answer. So far as I have been concerned I have always been treated with the utmost 
kindness in this State. 

Question. Are you aware of any organized body or any organized sentiment inimical 
to the Constitution and laws of the United States, and to the Government of the 
United States ? 

^Afwwer. As to personal knowledge I cannot say ; my belief would be another thing. 
Question. Have you any knowledge of such a feeling existing ? 
Answer. I have no personal knowledge of it. 

Question. Have you any knowledge of facts upon which to base an opinion ? State 
such facts as you have. 

Answe7\ No facts known to rac, no facts that would make it certain, though I do hon- 
estly believe that there is such an organization. I have had reports from very reliable 
persons to that effect. For instance, on one occasion a negro man came into camp who 
had been very badly whipped, and said that he had been whipped by a body of men 
that he called Ku-Klux. I know one or two instances of that kind. Those are things 
that satisfy me that there w^as such an organization; but as to ever seeiug anything 
of the kind, or knowing the parties, I have no knowledge of them. 

Question. Were those two cases the only cases reported to you ? 

Ansicer. They were not reported to me, but to the commanding ofQcer ; I saw the 
negroes. 

Question. Give the dates and places where those things occurred. 
Answe)'. In one instance a negro was whipped within about three miles of our camp, 
on the place of a Mr. Battle, the same man who on one occasion exposed Norris to me. 
Questioh. In what year was that ? 
Answer. It was in the summer or fall of 1S69. 
Question. How long after that was the other case ? 
Ansicer. It was near about the same time. 

Question. Those were the only two cases of personal outrages that came to your 
knowledge ? 

Ansicei\ The only cases that were reported and that I knew were reported. At Mr. 
Battle's suggestion I sent and removed the negro from his place. 

Question. You have his account alone of the manner of the injury ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; he had no doubt been badly whipped by some one. I have heard 
of other reports through the country ; some of them I placed credence in, that came 
from parties I had confidence in. Such facts as those have satisfied mo that there was 
such an organization. 

Question. In your experience in this State are you cognizant of any systematic act of 
oppression toward the colored people by their former masters, or do you find the gen- 
eral rule to be that of humanity and good-will ? 

Answer. I have never found any general feeling against them, and I never have 
heard any particular feeling expressed in favor of them. 

Question. Do you believe they cau x>eaceably and regularly j)ursuo their avocations 
through the country ? 

Ansicer. I think that in many sections they can ; but there are sections where they 
have met with trouble. They plant crops on shares, and sometimes will be run off ancl 
oblsged to leave their crops behind: They would frequently apply to us to help them 
to get their crops. 
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Question.'Weve you ever detailed to examine those cases ? 
Answei'. No, sir. 

Question, Did you know the facts ? 
Answer, No, sir. 

Question. Did you kno'\V that in those cases the employers were obliged to ad- 
vance orders on dry-goods stores to furnish materials to them, so that when the end 
of the season came the laboring men were really in debt beyond their shares of their 
, crops? 

■ Answer, I have never investigated this thing at all ; I only know it from rumor. 

Question. Have you stated to us your general knowledge of the condition of the State ; 
I does what you have stated comprise all you know ? 

Answer. I think it does on that point. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. We have been told by witnesses that prior to the time you went down • 
there with Norris to assist in making some arrests upon warrants that he held he 
himself had been personally attacked and shot. Do you know anything in regard to 
that? 

Anstcer, Only from hearsay. 

Question. Have you seen the marks of the wounds on his person ? 
Anstcer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did yon ever hear of parties implicated in that attack on him ? 
Ansxcer. I have seen and heard who the i)arties were. 

Question, It has been said that from those parties, or some of them, he took a not6 to 
cover the damages that he had sustained by reason of that treatment, and that upon 
that note sundry payments ^were made ; and we have been told that upon that trans- 
action was based the charge of bribery. Do you know anything about that transac- 
tion or about any such transaction ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir, I know of the transaction ; I have seen the note ; I took the note 
from him when I arrested him. I heard the evidence given by the parties who gave 
the note, and on that evidence Norris was arrested. 

Question. Do you know of any other case in which he was charged with bribery? 

Answer. My remembrance is that there were one or two other similar cases, though 
I am not positive about it. 

Question. Do you recollect enough about it to be able to tell us the names of the par- 
ties, or the amounts of the notes, or anything of the kind ? 

Ansiver. No, sir. • 

Question. This transaction I have spoken of was the one upon which he was arrested, 
; and the one upon Avhich he was held over by Major Kline ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the note I saw, according to my remembrance of it, was "for 
value received." 

Question. It was drawn in the ordinary form ? 

Answer. It did not state what the amount was paid him for, whether for damages 
done him or what else. 

Question. Did you retain the note? 

Answer. The notes and all the other papers taken from him were sealed up and 
turned over to the sub-district commander, who afterwards turned them oVer to his 
I lawyer, Mr. Stevens, of this city. , 

i Question. Do you know whether any action was taken by the civil authorities? 

j Anstver. Yes, sir. 

I Question. What was done ? 

I Anstcer. I myself swore out a warrant against him before a commissioner or justice 
of the peace here, at the instance of his lawyer, and this warrant was served on him as 
he was placed in the barracks when I brought him up here. On that warrant he was 
taken from the possession of the commander here and was released. I knew he was 
released, and understood that it was upon bail. 

Question. To appear before the superior court in Warren County? 

Anstver, I do not knoAv the conditions of his release; I saw him on the street after- 
ward. 

Question. He has been going at large ever since ? 
Anstcer. So far as I know ho has been. 

Question. Did you ever make any arrest of anybody at his instance? 
Answer. I have never done it; I have been with hiui wlien he arrested several 
parties. 

Question. Were those parties persons for whom he had warrants? 
Answer, lie said he had warrants; I knew nothing about it at the time. 
Question. Did you ever hear the fact of his liaving warrants called in question ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; I have heard it called in question, but afterwads he produced war- 
rants that he had for the arrest of those parties. 
Question. You are satisfied he had warrants ? 
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Answer. It did not make any differeoce to me at the tii\ie ; my orders were to protect 
him. He had those warrants, as lie afterward vshowed before the court when the writ 
of habeas corpus Avas sworn out. 

Question. He was served with a writ of habeas corpus to show cause why he held the 
persons in custody ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long have you been in this State ? 
Ansu'Ci'. Since April, 18G9 — about two years and a half. 
Question. Where did you come from when you came to this State ? 
Aiiswer. From the Plains, from Dakotah and Montana. 

Question. Have you been at any other point except here at the barracks and in Wash- 
ington County and Warren County ? 

Answer. I was at the town of Washington, in Wilkes County ; I was at Milledgeville 
at a municipal election at one time for a few days ? 

Question. When was that ? 

Answei'. Last December ; about the 6th, I think. 

Question. AVhat state of things did you find at Milledgeville? 

Answer. I got there after the election. W^e were apj^ied for by the sheriff, but did not 
get our orders in time. We started as soon as we got the orders, and arrived there the 
night after the election ; there was no difficulty there. 

Question. You were satisfied that a fair election was held ? 

Answer. From what I heard, everybody seemed to be satisfied. 

Question. What state of feeling did you find in Wilkes County ? 

Answer. I mixed very little with people in Wilkes County, except one or two families 
who were personal friends of my family. I heard of no outrages committed there 
at all. 

Question. Are you a Georgian *? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What state of feeling did you find in Warren County ? 

Ansiver. So far as I was personally concerned, I was always treated by every one 
with the greatest kindness. There were some demonstrations made at difierent times 
against the soldiers of the command. 

Question. You could tell whether the people were friendly and kind in their feelings 
toward the Government and toward those who supported it, or the reverse ? 

Answer. I do not think they were friendly to the Government by any means ; that is, 
the general class of them. Some intelligent people were in favor of having everything 
go on smoothly, of complying with the laws. The people of Warren County, as a class, 
are A^ery ignorant ; there are some exceptions. 

Question. Did you find that bands of disguised men had been committing various 
depredations in that county 1 

Answer. Not while we were there. 

Question. Previous to that time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; we heard of it. 

Question. How long after Mr. Adkius was killed did you go there? 

Answer. Very soon after; I think that was the cause of our going down there. If I 
remember correctly, that occurred in March, and the first of the command went down 
early in May, and my command went down on the 7th of June. 

Question. You went down th^ve because of the killing of Senator Adkius ? 

Answer. That seemed to be the impression among the officers; I do not know that any 
of them ever had any definite information on tliat point. 

Question. Did you know about the taking of some negroes from a train at Dearing 
and putting them to death ? 

Answer. I heard of it from different parties ; there is no doubt but what the thing 
occurred. 

Question. Have you ever heard of their killing a negro and burning his body ? 

Answer. I do not remember that I ever lieard that ; I may have heard of it at the 
time. I heard of the railroad outrage down about Dearing ; I was down at Dearing 
with a detachment with Norris, and I believe he pointed out the well in which he said 
those negroes had been thrown. 

Question. Did you ever go out with Norris to make any arrests excepting uj>on the 
warrants you have spoken of ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. When ? 

Answer. In the winter of 1800-'70 I went with him to Dearing to make some arrests 
of parties that he charged with murdering Mr. Adkius. 

Question. Was that before or after this charge against him of bribery ? 
Ansiver. It was before. 

Question. At what time was the charge of bribery made against him? 
Answer. About the latter part of April or the first of May. 
Question. In what year ? 
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Anstcer. In 1870. 

Question. Did you arrest auy of those parties that were charged with murdering the 
negroes at Deariug ? 

Anstcer, No, sir. There were three or four houses searched; I never went in, and 
did not let any of my men go in. I was there only to protect Norris. The next day I 
came up, and was informed that one of the parties that he wished to arrest was in one 
of the houses lhat he had entered. I was not told that he had seen him at all. At 
least, one of the parties said he was there ; whether he was or not I do not know. 

Question. That is, one of the parties charged with" killing the negroes said he was in 
a house that Norris went into ? 

Answe7\ In one of the houses. 

Question. How came he to speak to you of it ? 

Answer. He told it to a gentleman from Warren who was attending court at Ap- 
pling ; and the members of the bar were going over there on the train I came in. 

Question. How came he to speak to you of it ? 

Answer. He said he heard that I was down there the night before. 

Question. Did he say that he had concealed himself so that Norris could not find 
Mm? 

Answer. He did not give any intimation about that ; he only said he was in one of 
the houses that Norris had visited. 

Question. Suppose you had been shot and injured as much as Norris has been, would 
you have regarded $5,000 as a commensurate compensation ? 

Answer. No, sir; I would not have considered it a compensation at all; I would not 
have looked at it in that view at all. 

By Mr. Scofield : 

Question. I do not know that I understand about this matter of bribery. If I under- 
stand correctly, this thing that you call a bribe taken by Mr. Norris was a note that 
he took from the men who shot him, to compromise their assaults upon him. , 

Answer. The note was not taken from the men that he claimed shot him; it was 
taken from entirely difierent parties. 

Question. Well, perhaps more responsible parties ? 

Answer. More responsible parties. 

Question. The not^ was taken as compensation to him for the injury done him? 
Anstcer. The note did not state that. 

Question. I know it did not state that ; you have said that once before ; and you 
have said the note was a bribe ? 
Ansicei'. Yes, sir. 

Question. I want to know what you call a bribe. I understand that these men gave 
him this note as compensation for the injury done him, and that, in my understanding 
of tlie law, is no bribe at all, but a settlement of a personal claim which he miiy have 
had against them. 

Answer. That is not my understanding of it ; on the contrary, I know it is other- 
wise. 

Question. Tell us what it was ; I want to know the truth. 

Answer. Before Norris was arrested we summoned those parties who gave these 
notes ; they came up, and I was present during the investigation before ^Major Kline. 
Those parties gave their testimony, saying they gave the note provided Norris would 
leave the country and stop the prosecution of those men against whom he had war- 
rants. 

Question. For the assault on him ? 

Answer. For anything that he had warrants against them for. He had a black list, 
I forget how many names, probably over a hundred, that .he told them that ho was go- 
ing to arrest; and these different parties got up this purse for him, with the under- 
standing that he would leave the country and not execute the warrants. That was 
the evidence of the parties who gave the notes. On the strength of that evidence 
Mr. Norris was arrested, and after the evidence was submitted to General Terry, he 
directed that he should be sent up here. That is why I form my opinion, and know it 
was bribery. 

Question. Did not Norris claim that the note was given to him to keep him from pros- 
ecuting the men who had assaulted him ? ' 
Anstcer. Not at that time. 
Question. Did he make any claim at all ? 

Anstcer. He denied at first having taken any notes at all, but these parties told me 
themselves voluntarily. As soon as we found that Norris denied it we brought them 
up, and they brought the whole party in. They were all very much alarmed and hes- 
itated a great deal about giving their evidence, fearing it would get them into trouble. 
He would come to camp on a visit to us, and would go down to the rear of the camp, 
ostensibly to answer a call of nature. But he had made a previous arrangement with 
these people, told them that the guns of the camj) were bearing upon them, and that 
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if they did not a/;reo to what he wanted they would be killed. He was selling out to 
those'men we were going ont to arrest night alter night ; we thought he was doing it 
all the time. He claimed afterward that sonic of the officers there had taken bigger 
bribes than he had. The sub-district commander, I believe, was about the only one 
he charged at the time. The commander called all the witnesses, and has now in his 
possession the affidavits of the parties to the eflect that they never niade any such 
statement. Probably, Major Kline could tell more about that business *than ixny other 
officer, because he had better opportunities. He heard a great many more things than 
the subalterns heard, and probably knew more abput Mr. Norris. 

By Mr. Bayakd : 

Question. Norris had a black list of a number of citizens around in the neighborhood, 
and these men were to pay him money to abstain from having them arrested ? 
Answer. Yes sir. 

Question. Although ho was simply an officer on duty, and, without respect to any- 
thing else, had to serve the warrants ? 

Ansiver. It was his duty to serve them whether he wanted to or not, and we wele to 
protect him in doing so. 
• Question. Did he ever want you to make an arrest for him ? 

Answer, No, sir. On the first night we went out he went to the house of one man 
who, he claimed, had shot him. I kpew he was a desperate mnn of very low charac- 
ter. He wanted me to go into the house, A soldier knocked at the door, l)ut nobody 
would let him in. Norris api)arently did not like to go in there himself, and asked me 
if I would not see that the door was opened. I would not do it, and then he went in 
himself; and the man was there, but he did not show any resistance at all ; maybe be-< 
cause he knew the soldiers were there, and he knew it would do no good to resist. I 
would not have hesitated a moment to have killed him if lie liad resisted. The same 
fellow we arrested accused the soldiers of Ku-Kluxing him. He was taken out of his 
house one night, and he attempted to escai)e and was shot ; h(^ claimed that it was 
the soldiers, but wo have no evidence that it was the soldiers. That created some ex- 
citement in the town of Warrenton, and some demonstrations were made against some 
of the soTdiers when they went into town. 

Question. That was upon the supposition that some soldiers had lawlessly shot one 
of those men ? 

An8icei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. You say that this man who was sheriff of the county while yon had pris- 
oners back of the camp, detained there in custody, would go back under some pretense 
and seek them and make negotiations with them about payments to him ? 

Answer. We had no prisoners in camp at all. He would come over and make a visit to 
camp, and had previously made his arrangements with them. Those parties who made 
the negotiations said they thought the soldiers were watching them. 

Question. Was he not then doing what I asked you at tirst — holding the military force 
in terrorem over these peoide, to accomplish his ends and get money out of them f . 

Answer. We were satisfied of that after this thing came out. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Did you see this black list yourself? 

Answer. No, sir, not that I now remember,* probably some of the officers did see it ; 
and I heard Norris speak of it. 

Question. The information that you have given was obtained from the witnesses who 
were examined ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; those witnesses who were examined in my quarters. Major Kline 
had the thing investigated before he was willing to arrest Mr. Norris. He did not 
place any confidence in the say-so of the people down there against Mr. Norris, and for 
that reason he had this testimony taken, to satisfy himself about it. 

Question. State whether the military authorities endeavored to do, and, so far as you 
know, did do equal and exact justice among the people, regardless of race, color, polit- 
ical sentiments, or previous condition. 

Anstcer. 1 think, to the best of my knowledge, that they did. 

Question. When you were satisfied that men friendly to the Government had been 
gu41ty of wrongs yon rebuked them with the same severity that you did men on the 
other side? 

Answe^\ We never felt called on to rebuke them. Wo never had anything more to 
do with them at all. 

Question. Did you not rebuke this conduct of Norris ? 

An8ice)\ Ho was an officer that we were there to protect and back up. 

Question. You rebuked him, did you not, in the way you speak of— by arresting him 
and having him held over in custody of the civil authorities? 

• Answer. If that is a rebuke, we rebuked him. It was not personal rebuke at all. 
Question. I did not use the word in the sense of scolding. 
Answer. I misunderstood you. 
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Atlanta, Georgia, Novemher 6, 1871. 
Lieutenant GEORGE S. HOYT sworn and examined. 

The Chaikman. This witness having been called at your instance, Mr. Bayard, you 
will commence his examination. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. What is your rank in the Army of the United States ? 
Anm-er. Second lieutenant in the Eighteenth United States Infantry. 
Qucsiion. How long have you been stationed in Georgia ? 

Ansiver. I have been here since the 14th day of April, 18G9, witli the exception of 
two or three days in South Carolina. 

Question. Wili you state to what parts of the State your military duties have called 
you? 

Answ€7\ I was stationed here at Atlanta from the 14th of April, 1869, until the 7tli 
of June J on that day the company to which I belonged was ordered to Wai renton, 
Georgia, and remained there until about the latter part of August, of the same year ; 
then we moved to Union Point, in Greene County. 

Question. Have you been at different tinies detailed to go temporarily to different 
parts of the State ? 

Ansiver. In that vicinity, yes, sir. 

Question. The duty of this committee is to ascertain, so far as we can, the condition 
of the people of Georgia, and the safety of person and property within her limits. So 
far as your information or knowledge extends I would like to have you state what you 
know upon the subject. In the course of your duties here have you met with forcible 
resistance to the execution of your orders 

Answer. I never have. 

Question. Have you met Avith personal affront at all while in the course of performing 
your duties ? 

Answer. I do not know that I ever have. 

Question. Have you met at the hands of the people of this State with common cour- 
tesy and civility ? 
Answer. In some cases I have, and in some cases I have not. 

Question, Your duties have generally been of a character to repress auy turbulence or 
violence, I presume ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. Has it been from persons of that character that you have met with un- 
pleasant treatment ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I shoukl generally consider them the lower classes of society. 

Question. They were rude people f 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I should so consider them. 

Question. Have these been individual cases, or do you think they have proceeded 
from anything like a class ? 

Answer* AVell, sir, I have never had any serious trouble with any one ; I have heard 
a great deal of talk about Yankees, &c., from people who were probably under the in- 
fluence of liquor, but who I thought cxi)iessed tlieir real sentiments. * 

Question. Was this to your face If 

Ansva: I never had anything particularly offensive addressed to me ; but I have 
heard it spoken of by parties aside, and I would overhear it. 
Question. It was not said to you ? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. In the course of your duties here have you ever seen any of these armed 
and disguised bands of people that they'say exist in this State / 
Answer. I have never seen any of them in disguise. 

Question. You have no personal knowledge of them from your individual experience ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have you had many complaints made to you by persons who had suffered 
at their hands ? 

Answer. I have had quite a immber ; perhaps the complaints were made to the com- 
manding officer, and I was ordered to investigate them — quite a number of casqs. . 
Question. How many cases? and state their dates. 

Answer. I have some oiders in my pocket which would refresh my memory very 
much in regard to the dates, if I can look at them. 
Question. "Certainly ; that would be proper. 

Answer. The first order of the kind that I had was July 19, 18G9, from Warrenton. 
I was ordered to proceed to Glascock County with a man by the name of Brassel, then 
in the camp at Warrenton, ibr protection, and to assist him in getting away his prop- 
erty, and to investigate the cawe and rei)oit it to the headquarters of the post. My 
report vv'as made on my return, at the headquarters of the post; precisely what it 
was 1 cannot now tell, but I will give a general idea of what it amounted to. I pro- 
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ceeded to tlic house where lie had lived, where he had hecn whipped by the Ku-Klux 
in the night. I found out the property that belonged to him, and had it loaded np 
on an army wagon. I made inquiries of the parties whose place he lived on ; asked 
them what they knew of the matter, and what w^is the character of the man. They 
informed me that he had been at work on their i)lantatiou ; that one night but a 
short time before that a party of disguised men surrounded their house, or they saw 
them around tho house, and that one of the party came to the door and told them 
they wanted a rope. My recollection is that he was asked what the rope was wanted 
for, and he said that was none of his business; that he must furnish it; that he held ; 
a revolver at his head at the time. He got them a rope off the well, and then the 
balance of the party, Avith the exception of two or three, proceeded to where Brassel 
fitopped ; that he heard cries for help, i&e., down in the vicinity where Brassel lived ; 
that, after a space of time these parties left, and he supposed they went awa5^ After 
that he went down to where Brassel lived, and found that he had been hung up by 
the iieck Avith a rope, to a tree, and beaten. I am not ceitaiu about his sou, but my 
rec(jlieetion is that the testiniouy of two or three of the family was the same in regard 
to the matter. • 
Qucsiion. What was the beating alleged to have been for ? 

Answer. It was alleged that this man's son had stolen $90 from a negro living on 
another plantation. 

Qiuaiion, Was Brassel a negro ? 

Answer. No, sir ; he was a white man*. The money was lost, and they thought they 
traced the steps of the party to the house of this man Brassel ; it was supposed his 
son was guilty of the theft. 

Quesiion. And he was punished for that? 

AnHivei'. That was what was said. 

Question, That Avas the case of a white man and his son punished for the alleged 
robbery of a negro who lived in the neighborhood ? 
Answer, That Avas the idea conveyed by the parties. 
Qimiion. W^hat Avas done ? 

Answer, On my return I reported the facts, with written statements as given to me 
by those parties. 
Qucsiion. What was done Avith the case ? 

Answer, From my report two or three of the parties Avhose A'oices Brassel thought he 
recognized were arrested, although they were in disguise. 
Question. By whom ? 

Answer. I think the warrants were sworn out by Brassel before a justice of the peace 
in W^arrenton, of the name of Gibson. They were arrested and brought before the 
justice under the charge of the acting sheriff of the county at the time. It AA'as my 
understanding that they appeared before the justice and gave bond to appear at the 
superior court. This man Brassel remained in camp for a few days afterwards, and 
was then sent up to Atlanta upon the idea that he was afraid to live in that part of 
the country. He was told by the commanding officer of the post to giAv. his address 
to General Terry when he arrived here, so that when called upon as a Avituess at the 
meeting of the superior court he could gJA^e his testimony against these parties. 
My understanding is that at the meeting of the superior court he did not appear, 
and there Avas no trial of the parties. 

Question. He Avas the sole person to giA^e the evidence; he was the prosecuting 
witness ? 

Answer. I do not understand the laAvs of the State fully; but I understood he Avas 
the i>rosecutor. 

Question. And he failed to appear ? 

Answei'. Yes, sir ; that is my understanding of the case. 
Question. That Avas the end of that case ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were there other eases of a similar character iuA^estigated by you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; several of them. The next case was about the 1st of September, 
1^09, Avhen the company Avas at Union Point. I received an order to proceed Avith a 
detachment to the vicinity of Mr. Marchmaus's place, in the edge of Hancock County, 
to investigate a case Avhere a negro, it Avas alleged, had been killed by the Ku-Klnx, 
and also Avhen; it Avas alleged that the negroes, in retaliation, had formed a party and 
attempted to* kill Mr. Marchmans. I have forgotten the names of most of the parties ; 
1 saAV Marchiiians and other i)artics around tiiere. He testified, I think, under oath, 
that, at the time this colored man Avas killed, a party of disguised men came around in 
the vicinity of his house, the negro living but a. fcAv steps trom him ; tliat they Avent 
to the negro's house, took him out and Avhippcd him ; Avhipped one of the n(^gro's sons, 
and Avhile doing so others of the party killed the boy's father. Some of the Avitnesses 
testihed that they presumed that Avas done on account of the negro having an ax in 
his hand. Others of the party testified that the negro Avas called uiion by this party 
to make up a light, that he had the ax and Avas going to the Avood-piio to get kindling 
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to make the light with; that is niy recollection of the testimony. At any rate it was 
concluded that the negro was killed hy those x)arties and the boy ^vhipped. • March- 
mans and some others testified to their being there. I also gathered testimony on that 
occasion that a few days afterward, I con Id not say how many, a party of negroes 
appeared at Marchmans's house and demanded admittance, and he refused to let them 
in. I think he stated that he saw them through the windows or some cracks in the 
building ; that they then fired some of their pieces through the door into the room in 
which he and his family lived. I think they then broke open the door, and he fired 
his gun at the party, and they fell back for a time. In the mean time, while they were 
reforming, he raised up a plank in the floor, got down through the floor, and got away. 
From the testimony of some members of the family, it appears that they then came 
into the house and said that they were going to kill Marchmans ; but he was not there, 
and they then went away. Those are about the facts I gained in that case, as near as 
I can remember them now. 

Question. What was done in that case ? By the way, did you come to the conclusion, 
in your report, that Marchmans was concerned in the assault on the negro and his 
son! 

Answer. I could gather no testimonj^ to show that he was, although it was my i)rivate 
opinion that he was. 

; Question. There was no testimony to that effect, but you had that suspicion ? 

'< Anstcer. I had that suspicion. I reported the case. But an iuiportant witness in 

; this case had left and gone down into another county, some forty or fifty miles from 
there. I was unable to investigate further without a warrant to proceed to where the 
negro and his family had gone, which I did.uot receive: Afterward, I understood that 
most of the negroes were traced to houses w^here they lived, that they were captured, 
tried before the court, and several ot them sent to the penitentiary. 

i Question. And others of them were acquitted ? 

I Answer. I do not know whether any on trial were acquitted or not. 

' Qucsiion. Were there other cases of this character which you investigated? 

Answer. I was ordered to Greensborough about the 24th of September, 1869, upon a 
statement that a teacher of a negro school there had been threatened, and a man there 
whipped by disguised parties. I Avas ordered there for their protection, and to assist 
the civil authorities in preserving order there, but not to interfere except personal vio- 
lence was attempted in my presence or vicinity. I learned from Mr. Hurlbut at Greens- 
borough that a few days previous parties of disguised men had come to his house and 
demanded to know where the teacher of the negro school was ; I liave forgotten his 
imme. He told them he did not know, that he was not there. lie said they insisted 
that he knew where he was, and said that ho was there. They finally took him out, 
found his gun, took that out and broke it, and whipped him, gave him several blows 
or licks, and then went away. From my present recollection, about a month after 
going there, one night about 11 o'clock the sergeant of the detachment came to my 
tent and said there were a couple of negroes outside who wanted to see me. I got up, 
put on my clothes, and told him to let them come in. They came in, and I asked them 
what they wanted. They said the Ku-Klux were out at Abe Colby's, or Goldsby's, I 
am not sure of the name ; that they were in his house, and the negroes were afraid 
they would kill him. This Colby, if that was his name, was a mulatto, and I under- 
stood was one of the expelled negro members of the legisLatnre in 1868 or 1869. I had 
' eleven men therewith me; I left three in camp and took seven men with me and 
started. In the first i)lace I questioned the negroes sharply to see whether they had 
told the truth, and I came to the conclusion that they had told the truth. I started 
out in the direction they led off, toward Colby's house, which, they said, was about a 
mile and a half from town. I had gone about a mile when I met Colby's brother, and 
he said it was all over; that they had killed him ; that he had heard a gun go off, and 
had heard some exclamations from his brother, and was satisfied that they had killed 
him. I told him to lead me to the spot, and he led me to the spot where fie thought 
they had whipped him from the sound he had heard. We hunted around there for 
an hour or two, but we were unable to find the body, or to find anything to show what 
had occurred there. It w^as getting late in the night, and it was very cold. I told him 
I would take my detachment back to camp, and they might hunt around longer if they 
saw fit, and endeavor to find out the result of the case, and let me know early in the 
morning. He came around in the morning and told me that he had found his brother 
at a small cabin near by the place w here we had hunted, and had taken him back to his 
house ; that he was very badly whijiped. I went out to his house in the afternoon and 
saw him lying in bed, apparently unable to move or to turn over. I told him to let mo 
see where he was injured, and he'was turned over so that I could see his back. He was a 
yellow man ; his back was what we would call black and blue; the blood under the skin 
was turned black, and in many places, from the vicinity of the neck down to his legs, the 
skin was cut. He was in a very bad condition. Pie informed me that he was struck 
by something heavier than straps; that the whipping was done inincipally with what 
he considered revolver belts— several of them— each man using his own. I asked how 
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many T\'liipped him ; and he said he thought there must have been thirty or forty at 
the time, and that he thought each one of them gave him a largo number of lashes. 
On questioning him, he said that he woke up in the night, and the lirst thing he knew 
this party was inside his room, and one of them had a revolver against his head at the 
time they called him and woke him up. They were all in disguise. They hauled him 
out without time to put on any more clothing than he had on ; carried him to a si)ot 
nearly a mile from where his house was, and there they ordered him to strip, which he 
told them he would not do. They then threw him down on his face, stripped off his 
clothes, and whipped him, as stated. I asked him if he was willing, as soon as he got 
better, to testify before the civil courts, and he said he would do it, and prosecute the 
case. I made report of the facts as given to me; my impression now is that I recom- 
mended that further action should be put olf until Colby could give his testimony 
before the court. He thought he recognized two or three of the i)arties, and said he 
was willing to testify in regard to them wheu he was able. The peoi)le arouiul town 
that I questioned about the matter said they did not believe that this party was from 
that vicinity, that they thought they must be from down in the country. But I had 
no conclusive evidence that they were from down there, and believe them to be from 
Greensborough, right from that town, and from a little town five or six miles away, w*here 
there is a college ; I have forgotten the name. 

Question, This was Abrahaiu Colby, a mulatto member of the legislature? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

QueMion. Was he a large man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; a very large man. 

Queslion. And limps when he walks? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. I did not see any of the parties, but I was very anxious to find 
them that night. 

Question, Did he proceed with any prosecution ? 

Answer. I left there about the 20th of November ; was ordered to proceed back and 
join the company at Union Point. What action was afterward taken I do not know. 
Question, Testimony was taken by you and forwarded to headquarters f 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, In aid of discovering the perpetrators of these wrongs ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, Do you remember other cases that you investigated ? 

Answe7\ Previous to that time, while at Union Point, there was said to have been 
a case of whipping up in the edge of Oglethorpe County. 

Question, Pardon me a moment ; did you find whether there w^as any alleged cause 
stated by the i>eople in the neighborhood for whipping Colby ? What was alleged 
against him ? 

Answer. I questioned some parties about it, both blacks and whites; I heard some 
people allege that there was a feeling against Colby for living with a near relative of 
his, I think his daughter, as his wife. 

Question. An incestuous connection? 

Answer, Yes,' sir; I heard that alleged against him ; I also heard other people, white 
men, say that there was nothing against Colby except his politics. Both of these things 
were stated to me. 

Question, Did you take any steps to get any information as to the truth of the first 
charge at all i 

Answer. I did not ; I did not consider any fault of the man a justification for that 
outrage. 

Question. You did not as a matter of fact take any step to ascertain that ; that was 
what I wanted to ask you. Sometimes these things have been given as a mere pretext, 
without any foundation at all ; I only wanted to know if you investigated the matter 
any. 

Ansu'er.*! did not. 

Question, You were about to speak of a case in the edge of Oglethrope prior to that 
time ? 

Ansicei'. Yes, sir. Captain Kline, commanding the company there, first ordered mo 
to investigate it, and then concluded to go along with ine himself ; I was with him 
when he investigated the case ; it was at Woodstock. It seemed that a negro had been 
quite badly whipped by some five or six white men, and it was my opinion that tho 
negro who went along with us, after talking with the i)arties, con(!luded to go back 
there, and the matter was sort of compromised between the two sides ; both sides ac- 
knowledging that they were in fault. That is my recollection of the case. 

Question, The outraged person was satisfied with the compensation ; whatever wrong 
was done him he asked for no further investigatiim ? 

Aiiswer, That is my understanding. 

Question. Do you remember whether in Colby's case any of the parties engaged in 
the outrage upon him were negroes ? 
Ansiver, I think he considered- that a man by the name of Greene Lawrence, a negro 
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living in the vicinity, was one of the parties connected with it ; that is my impres- 
sion now. 

Question, Does this comprise the cases of which you have had knowledge, and which 
you have investigated ? 

Ansicei\ I think it does, so far as my personal investigation is concerned. 

Question. In all these cases that have heen hefore you in one way or another, hy 
means of the investigation you have referred to, was the testimony forwarded to head- 
quarters hrought to the knowledge of the civil authorities, so that they might be aided 
hyit? 

Answer, I think it was not placed at their disposal. 

Question, Was the information given to them that they might act upon it j what was 
the object of obtaining it if there was no use to be made of it? 

Answer. I understand it was a military report to inform General Terry, commanding 
the district, of -what Avas occurring, and what steps were taken to stop these things. 

Question. Was not this thing given to the officers of the law that it might assist them 
in making investigations, and bringing the guilty parties to justice ? 

Answer, It was not by me officially; I used to talk with some of them about these 
matters. In that connection, I woiikl say that it was not very often I found much 
disposition on the part of the civil officers to take active measures in these matters. 

Question, That was the time when you were engaged in looking them up ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When you wanted witnesses did you arrest them and bring them before 
you ? 

Answer. I used to send for them to come in. 

Question, You would bring them in ; would you bring in any witnesses that you 
desired — have them brought to your cami) as witnesses, any parties you supposed had 
information on those subjects; was it your custom and x>ractice to send for them and 
have them brought to camp for examination ? 

Ansxver, Often it was in the case of negroes and other parties ; and in those cases I 
would go where they were, if it wafe not convenient for them to come to camp. 

Question, Were they ever detained in camp ? 

Answei', No, sirj as all these examinations were considered merely preliminary exam- 
inations for the puri)Ose of informing the commanding officer of the district of what 
was going on. 

By Mr. Scofield : 

Question. Do you mean to say that witnesses were forced to come to your camp ; that 
they were arrested and brought to camp in order to testify ? 

Answer, No, sir, I do not mean that. If I sent a sergeant out for a party, to tell him 
that I wanted him to come in and tell me what he knew about a mattei', he always 
came. 

Question. They came by invitation ? 
Answe)\ Yes, sir. 

■ By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Sui)pose they declined to come ? 

Answer. When the State was under martial law I should have brought them ; when 
it was not I should not. 

Question, Did you ever investigate cases of civil contract between parties ? 
Ansicer. I have often had complaints made to me in regard to them. 
Question, What did you do in those cases ? 

Ansicer. All that I considered it my duty iu the matter was to give the negroes the 
best information I had in regard to what steps to take to obtain their rights. 

Question. You did not have any hearing between the parties, the landlord summoned 
on the one side, and the tenant on the other, for the purpose of hearing their state- 
ments ? 

Ansim\ No, sir; nothing of that kind. Sometimes I have had both parties come to 
me and make their statements of the matter, and request me to judge between them 
and decide what was right and just. 

Question, That was a voluntary submission of the matter to you ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question, Where there was a difference of opinion as to what their rights were ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question, It was entirely a voluntary matter on their part ? 

Answer. Entirely so ; I never attempted to settle matters between them, only to give 
them my advice. 

Question, During this time did you find men down in that country disposed to use 
the presence of the military to overawe their neighbors in any way, or to get money 
from them under threats of arrest by the military, or anything of that kind ; do you 
remember anything of that sort occuiTing there ? 
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Anmer. I cannot say that, of my own personal knowledge, I do. 
Question. Did you have any credible information on that subject? 
Jnsiver. What credible information I have was that Mr. Norris, the sheriff of Warren 
Cuunty, did so. 

QuesUon. Do you know whether, upon chari^es made and evidence taken under oath 
before Major Ivline, Norris was arrested and sent up to Athiuta by order of General 
Terry, charged with these acts yon have mentioned f 

Answer, It was my understanding that he was arrested for bribery. I 
Question. You meau by that receiving money from parties to not execute or to with- 
hold process ? 

Answer. It was my understanding that ho received money from these i)arties to let 
them alone, not to arrest them. 

Question. Did you see or know of his having a, black list there of men against whom 
he held warrants, and from whom he got money in this way; did you ever hear of 
that? 

Answer. I have heard of such a thing, but not being at that post at the time my per- 
sonal knowledge in regard to it is very limited. 

Question. Have you heard your brother officers talk upon the subject ? 

Answer. I have, and in the examination of Norris there I have heard that it was 
clearly proven that he had received, or was about to receive, large sums of money for 
letting these people off and not prosecuting them. 

Question. You were not detailed to support him in any way In making his arrests, 
or to protect him ]3ersonally ? 

Ansiver. On one occasion I was detailed to proceed with thi'ee men from Baruett 
Station to Warrenton to take Norris back to Warrentou. 

Question. Why? 

Ansiver. It was my understanding that it was because he ^vas afraid to go witJiout 
an escort. 

Question. That was upon his own statement ? 

Ansiver. I do not know that he stated so, but that was my understanding at the time. 
Question. Did you go and escort liim ? 
Answer. I did. 

Question, Was any attempt whatever made to molest him ? 
Answer. None. 

Question. Have you now given us about the statement pretty much in full of your 
military experience here in Georgia and your general duties ; or is there anything else 
which you think you should state ? 

Ansiver. 1 do not think of anything important besides what I have stated, except one 
case. In September, 1870, I think it was, I was ordered to proceed with a detachment 
to Lexington, Oglethorpe Coimty, and to report to the civil authorities there. It was 
said that there had been some Ku-Kkix outrages in that vicinity, and they desired to 
have the parties arrested and brought up for trial. I think Mr. Robinson, ordinary of 
the county, and also postmaster and jnstice of the j^eace, requested me to hold myself 
in readiness to assist the sherift* in arresting those parties in regard to whom informa- 
tion had been given and who were supposed to be guilty of this outrage. I suggested 
to him that he had better have the civil authorities try first and see if there would be 
any resistance to them, and if there was, I would go. The sheriff came to me and re- 
ported that he had. been out and had seen the parties and warned them to be there on 
a certain day before the justice's court. The day the justice's court was held they all 
appeared, as I understood, and had a preliminary examination. I think all but three 
were acquitted, and they were bound over in a certain bond to appear at the superior 
court. 1 heard much of the testimony before the justice's court, from which it appeared 
that there had been an outrage in that county ; that disguised parties had whipped a 
negro quite badly ; but, as regards the names and the date, I could not tell. 

Question. The parties came in after receiving the order of the sheriff, without your 
interference ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And were bound over to answer at the court ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who is the judge of the superior court of that district ? 

Answer. Judge Andrews. The justice of the peace was Judge Robinson, as he is 
called, ordinary of the county; and another justice of the peace sat with him on 
that occasion. 

Question. Does this complete your knowledge of these cases ? 

Ansiver. That is about the extent of my personal knowledge. 

Question. If there is any other statement you would like to make, you can do so. 

Answer. I cannot think of anything more. 

By the Ciiairjian : 

Question. Had this negro in Oglethorpe been visited by disguised men and whipped? 
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Jnsicet'. It is my recollection now that tlie testimony showed that he was. 
Question, All were discharged but three ? 
Ansiver, That is ray recollection. 

Question, Do you know what that evidence was ? You say the main fact was true ; 
that the outrage had been committed. Upon what ground were.thoso men discharged ? 

Answer. From hearing the evidence it was my impression that they were discharged 
from the failure of the witnesses for the prosecution to properly identify them as the 
parties. 

Question. You were there in town with a military force ? 

Anstver. I had twelve or fifteen men encamped in the court-house yard. 

Question. You were there to assist the sheriff? 

Ansive7\ If called upon. 

Question. And when the sheriff went after these men they came in without your 
intervention ? 

Answer. Without my interference. It is my imjiression that they came without his 
going through the formality of arresting them. 

Question. You have been asked something about Mr. Morris. Do you know him 
Answer. I have seen a great deal of him. 

Question. Do you know personally anything about the fac>s connected with this 
alleged bribery ? 
Answer. Personally, of my own knowledge, I do not. 
Question, What you have stated is iuformation derived from others ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, Do you know that he was attacked by a party of disguised men and shot, 
and very severely wounded ? 
Answer. I have heard so. 

Question. Did you see the marks of the injuries upon him ? 
Answer, I have seen the marks of the shot upon his person. 
Question, AVhat was the name of that teacher at Greeusboronglji? 
Answer, I think his name w\is Gladding. 
Question. Was he a white man or colored ? 
Answer. He was a white man. 

Question, What happened to him; what became of him? 
Answer, Soon alter I left there I think I heard he left. 
Question, What had they against him ? 

Answer, Well, sir, he was the teacher of a colored school there. I have heard some 
white men say there that he walked through the town arm-in-arm with negro women 
under his umbrella, &c. ; that is all I ever heard against him. 

Question. Did you know the man ? 

Answer. I saw him and talked with him a very little. 

Question. Was he an intelligent man ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I should not think he was a very intelligent man or a very dis- 
creet man. 

Question. Was ho an orderly man in his general course of conduct ? 

Ansiver, He appeared to be. 

Question. Do you know where he came from? 

Ansiver. I do not. 

Question. He was living with Mr. Hurlbut? 

Answer. I had understood that he staid there at one time, but was not there when 
they visited Mr. Hurlbut to find hira. 

Question. Do you know whether the Ku-Ivlux ever got hold of Gladding and com- 
mitted any violence against him? 

Answei'. It' they did, I did not know it. 

Question. The attack on Mr. Colby was disconnected entirely with that on Mr. Glad- 
ding? • 
Answer. I think it was. 

Question. Those people who made this charge about Gladding walking under an um- 
brella with a colored woman, and about Colby living in adulterous concubinage with 
his daughter, w^ere they the friends and apologists of the Ku-Klux, or were they the 
friends of law and good order ? 

Answer. Well, sir, from my recollection, one of them w^ho told mo in regard to that 
was one of the men that Colby thought he recognized as one of the party who whii)ped 
him. 

Question, H(i was the one that told you about Colby ? 
Answer. That was my impression. 

Question. Did you let him know that Colby thought he was implicated ? 
Ansiver, I did not. 

Question. Did you try to find out from hira whether he was or not ? 

Ansiver. I never did to his face ; I tried to find out, but through other parties. 

Question. You talked with him? 
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Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. Why did yon not ask him where he was that night ? 

Answer, I talked wUh him about this matter ; he wanted to know the next day what 
was the matter with me ; I said nothing, only that I was most damned mad. He asked 
what was the matter, and I told him that it was on acociint of the outrage that had oc- 
curred the night before. I said I thought that none but very base rowdies would be 
engaged in matters of that kind. I simply- state this in answer to your question why 
I did not ask him where he was. I did not ask him about the matter, as I had had 
this conversation previously. 

Question, You might have asked him where he was that night ; I did not suppose 
you would put the question to him directly. 

Anstcer, I did not do it. 

Question, In the ease of the attack upon ISIarchman's, you say those negroes were ap- 
prehended, tried, and sent to the penitentiary ? 

Ansiver, It is my understanding that most of them were. 

Question. Was anybody ever arrested or tried and sent to the penitentiary, or other- 
wise punished, for killing that negro and whipping his son ? 
Ansiver. Not that I ever heard of. 

Question Did you ever make any inquiry why it was not just as easy to punish the 
offenders in the one ease as in the other ? 

Ansxcer. I think it might have been just as easy if the white men in the community 
took as much interest in the one case as in the other. 

Question. You think they wanted to punish the offenders in the one case and did not 
want to i)uuish them in the other ? 

AnstcH'. That is my idea of it. 

Question. Do you know what became of Brassel ? 

Answer. I do not ; the last I knew of him he came to Atlanta. 

Question, You never heard that he was subsequently killed? 

Answer. I never did. 

Question. As I understand you, he had been hanged up by a rope, and while in that 
situation was scourged ? 

Answer. Whether they whipped him with lashes or not I cannot say ; I understood 
that he was beaten. 

Question. Did you understand how long they had him hung up ? 

Anstcer. All the knowledge I gained on that point was from him, and I think his 
statement was that they hung him up until he was about dead ; how long I do not 
know. 

Question. That was for the alleged stealing by his son of some money from a negro ? 

Answer. That was my understanding of the testimony taken. 

Question. Are these the only cases you have heard of similar acts of violence? 

Anstcer. No, sir ; I have heard of quite a number besides these. 

Question. These you had occasion officially to investigate ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. These have all occurred since 18(39 ? 
Answer. During 1869 and since. 

Question. Have you ever known an instance of a single man being brought to pun- 
ishment for any of these so-called Ku-Klux outrages? 

Answer. I have known of a couple of young men being in the guard-house, and in 
jail for some time, but what the linal termination of their trial was I do not know. 

Question. I am speaking of the civil authorities of the State of Georgia. 

Answer, I do not recollect any ease. 

Question, State whether, from your observ^ation and from reliable information, you 
are satisfied that a lawless organization exists in this State for the purpose of violence 
and the maltreatment of peoj)le who may be obnoxious to them. 

Ansicer. Do you mean for me to state whether I think there is a general State 
organization ? 

Question, I wanted to know, in the lirst place, whether you thought there was such 
an organization, and then the other question will follow as to how extensive you sup- 
pose it to be. 

Answer, I believe there are such bands. 

Question. What is your information as to their being affiliated one with another, 
acting upon a common principle and under a common policy ? 

Answer, That I have no means of knowing ; but I have understood that in 1868 
the organization was a general matter. I have believed that later, in the State of 
Georgia, the general organization was, in a measure, broken up, and that these parties 
were a sort of local organization, not connected together ; that is my impression, but 
I do not know how it is. 

Question. What has been the tone of the press, especially of the democratic press, of 
the State in reference to these Ku-Klux operations ? 

Anstcer, Well, sir, it is my impression that they generally deny them. 
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Question. Deny tbeir existence and tLe fact of the outrages ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How do they treat efforts made to suppress them and punish them ? 

Answer. All I can say in regard to that is in reference to articles that I used often to 
see in the Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel in regard to our movements down in 
Warren County ; they used to abuse us very severely. 

Question. How was the presence of the military regarded by the people. there ; how 
did they seem to stand affected toward them ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I believe that, in many cases, many of the better class of whito 
people were glad to see us come, but that* the lower classes disliked us very much. 

Question. What do you mean by the lower classes ; do you mean the poorer classes ? 

Answer. No, sir, that is not ray meaning, exactly; I mean the roughs and rowdies. 

Question. The vicious class ! 

Answei'. Yes, sir. ^ 

Qtiestion. In other words, you think you were a terror to evil-doers, and a praise to 
those who do well ? 

Ansicer. That is my opinion ; it may be presumptuous to say so. 

Question. You think the gOod citizens were glad to see you, and that the evil-disposed 
regarded you with strong feelings of aversion ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Do you think the evil-disposed citizens of Georgia are more numerous than, 
they are in other States? 

Ansicer. I think they are more numerous than they are in the States I have been 
accustomed to live in ; that is, the Northern States. 

Question. You were asked by the chairman whether you had ever known a conviction 
of a single man in Georgia for any of these crimes commonly known as Ku-Klux 
offenses. I will ask you whether your examination and knowledge of these cases ex- 
tended beyond these preliminary investigations which you have stated to us, or 
whether you subsequently interested yourself to follow those cases until the final 
di&charge or punishment of the parties? 

Answer. I would say that I have sometimes made inquiries in regard to them, but I 
was not particularly interested myself in following up the cases. 

Question. Then, are you or not able to say what was the ending of those cases, the 
investigation of which you commenced ? 

Ansiver. I am unable to say what was the end of them. 



Atl^sjs^ta, Georgia, November 6, 1871. 
WILLIAi\I H. STALLINGS sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. State your age, where you were born, where you now live, and what is 
your present occupation. 

Ansicer. I am thirty-eight years old ; I was born in the city of Augusta, in this State, 
and now live there ; I am a carpenter by trade — a mechanic. 

Question. We are inquiring into the manner in which the civil laws for the protection 
of person and property are executed in this State, how far the rights of persons and 
property are respected and secured. I would like you to give us any information you 
may have that will illustrate the matter of our inquiry. 

Answer. Well, sir, I know very little, of my own knowledge, in comparison with what 
I have heard. 

Question. We have had a great deal of testimony, it is proper to say, before us with 
respect to certain disguised bands of men going about at night and committing various 
acts of lawlessness. State whether there are any such in your community, and what 
you know about them there, of your own knowledge or upon reliable information ? 

Ansicer. I have never heard of any in the county of Richmond to my recollection. I 
think that in lhJ68 or 1869—1 paid very little attention to it at the time— at a station 
called Deariug, on the* Georgia road,' between here and Augusta, about one or two 
hundred yards this side of the station, is what is called the water-pump or tank. One 
night while we were stopping at that station getting wood and water, two men came 
through the car I was in ; they looked to me as if they had their coats turned wrong 
side outwards, with red flannel linings, and their faces blacked or smutted ; they ran 
through the car and went out. About a couple of minutes afterwards, about two miles 
this side of Barnett, I saw on the side of the railroad embankment a row of men, twenty- 
five or thirty, maybe forty, I could not count them as the train was going by ; they 
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-were all dressed in white ; they raised their hands, and I heard them make a noise, hut 
I could not hear what they said ; that was all I ever saw of them. There was so 
much of it , going on through the country at the time that I did not pay much attention 
to it. 

Question, Were they understood to be going about over the country at that time ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; there was a great deal of it. 
Question, Have you seen any traces of their acts ? 

Answer, As I stated before, there has beeu so little action taken about it throughout 
this State, a great many said here that the United States Government was going to 
give no protection to us — that is, the republican party ; that I gave very little attention 
to anything after the spring of 18G9 or the fall of 1868. But I think it was in the lat- 
ter part of 1869, or the early part of 1870, that I saw two men who said they were 
taken out of jail in Jefferson County and had their ears taken off. I talked with one 
while the other stood off some eight or ten feet from me ; I could see that his ear was 
all bound up. 

Question. Did you examine the ear ? 

Answer. I looked at it ; I forget now which ear it was, but I think it was the left 
one. 

Question, What account did he give of the transaction ? 

An8ice}\ He said there were some ten or eleven of them taken out, and that there 
were three killed ; but I afterwards learned that there was only one killed outright, 
and two were whipped ygvy severely, and one afterwards died. He said there were 
three killed, and that seven had their ears taken off. I saw these two in Augusta at 
the post-office, and there were several others there who were looking at them at the 
same time. They had their ears taken off — that is, one ear each. 

Question. Did you hear of the transaction before you saw these men ? 

Answer, Yes, sir ; it was a current rumor ; it was published in the Chronicle and 
Sentinel, whether before or after I do not remember. 

Question. What was the account this man gave of the transaction ? 

Answer. I did not ask him many questions. There were a great many standing 
around asking questions ; some asked him how it was done, what it was done for, ifec. 
He said it was done by disguised men ; that he did not know who did it. 

Question. Have you had any reliable information of any other cases than that? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I have heard Doctor M. E. Swinney, of Augusta, relate a case of a 
colored man and a white woman in Jackson County. 

Question. What was that case as he related it to you ? 

Answer. Well, they were accused of cohabiting together. He said that the colored 
man was taken out into the woods, a hole dug in the ground and a block buried in it, 
and his jJCHts taken out, and a nail driven through it into the block; that a largo 
butcher or cheese knife, as they call it, very sharp, was laid down by him, and light- 
wood i)iled around him and set on fire ; the knife Avas put there so that he could cut it 
off and get away, or stay there and burn up. Doctor Swinney said that he cut it off* 
and jumped out. Doctor Swinney did not tell me that he saw this himself, but he said 
he knew the parties concerned in it. I have heard him say often that he knew all the 
parties who did it. After the colored man did this, they took the woman, laid her down 
on the ground, then cut a slit on each side of her orifice, put a large i)adl()ck in it, 
locked it up, and threw away the key, and then turned her loose. She went so for 
two or three days, and then sent for Doctor Swinney to cut it out. I do not know 
whether he said he cut it out or got there just as the other physician had done it ; but 
he saw the place. 

Question. Did he prescribe for the woman ? 

Answer, I do not know ; I do not recollect whether he said he did or not. 
Question. He stated that he knew the parties who were coucerned in it 
Answer. Yes, sir ; he stated that he knew the parties. And there was another case 
I have heard him speak of, of the Creech family, father and son, and a negro woman 
in the same county. I have sat down and listened to him state all this at several dif- 
ferent times. 

Question. What was the case of the Creech family ? 

Answer. I do not recollect what they were accused of j but they had a grocery and 
sold liquor; that was one thing, for he said he had often stopped there and taken a 
drink himself, as he was going to his place from the railroad station. He spoke of 
several letters that were written to Creech ordering him to leave there. Creech ad- 
vised with him what to do, and he advised him to leave just a« quickly as possible, or 
they would kill him. A few days after that the body of the young man was found in 
the creek about two hundred yards from the house, and his father and the body of the 
colored woman were found in a mill-pond. I do not recollect how far off they said the 
mill-pond was from there; it was right in the neighborhood. 

Question. You do not recollect what they had against Creech ? 

Answer. One thing, I think, was about selling liquor. 

Question. Where was the doctor living at the time you heard him make these state- 
ments ? 



I 
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Answer. He was staying in Johnson County. 

Question. At the time you heard these statements from him? 

Answer. That was in Augusta; and at one time I heard him relate the cases in the 
r capitol huikliug here. 

Question. Do you know whether he left Johnson County? 

Answer. I have heard him say often tbat he would have to leave there ; that the Ku- 
Klux had been to his house and treated him pretty rough, and that he would not livo 
there ; that no person could live down there in any peace and work colored hands oa 
his farm. 

1 Question. Have you ever been molested at any time or place? 

Answer. Well^ sir, the only time that I have a recollection of that I actually thought 
I was in danger was in Dawson, in Terrell County. 
' Question. When was that ? 

i Answer. That was on the Saturday before the 22d of February, 1870. 
Question. Were you by yourself? 

Answer. No, sir; I was in company with Colonel E. F. Blodgett, purchasing for the 
Western and Atlantic Railroad, at that time. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Is that Foster Blodgett ? 
Answer. A son of Foster Blodgett. 

• By the Chairman : 
Question. State the circumstances. 

Answer. 1 was here and going to Augusta, and he proposed to mc to go to Dawson 
with him, and then ho would go to Augusta, and we would get there on the 22d of 
February, the day of the firemen's parade. I went to Dawson; got there on Saturday, 
some time in the day. He went up to meet his parties. I think ho went to purchase 
some twenty-live box cars of the Dawson Manufacturing Company, or to make a con- 
tract with the superintendent. We walked about the town, and wo could hear little 
remarks made around there about us, especially about Mr. Blodgett. We went iu to 
supper at the hotel at night, and afterward came out into the sitting-room. There 
is just a door between the sitting-room and the dining-room. The- then editor of tho 
Early County News, a man of the name of E. H. Gruby, I think, called the attention of 
i some parties sitting at the table near me, and pointed to us, and said, ''Yonder is 
j Blodgett's son." He s)>oke pretty rough. The proprietor of the hotel went and pushed 
the door to. After he got through supper he came out into the sitting-room with 
some two or three men with him, using very violent language, cursing and abusing the 
radicals. Ho turned around and said, "Can't you get the den to meet ?" or words to 
j that effect ; it has been so long I cannot tell exactly what he did say. He used tho 
word "den," and the word "Ku-Klux," and said, " Let's have a meeting," Another 
fellow said, '' O, no, don't let's have that." They went out and were gone some fif- 
teen or twenty minutes, and when they eatpe back there wtire some eighteen or twenty 
of them ; they filled the room pretty full. He then called on some man by name, and 
, said, " Let's go and get the Ku-Klux together." He was very boisterous about it. One 
1 said, " There are no subjects here." He said, " O, yes ; there's Foster Blodgett's son 
I and another damned radical." Some gentleman from Macon there — I have forgotten 
his name — spoke up, and said that that would be bad treatment. Then Ed. Blodgett 
' spoke and said, " This is very unkind treatment to give a man who comes to your town 
and leaves $20,000 iu it ; I w^ould never have come here if I had known this." That 
1 was about what th(; cars were to cost. That created some little talk among. them all, 
j and Gruby said, " You are here; but if you will just come outside here, we will have 

I your head on a pole." We sat there until the crowd went olF, and we then went up 
stairs to our room, and were not molested after that during the night. I do not think 

, I have given all that occurred ; it was a long time ago ; I never expected to be called 

I I upon to testify about it. We left there on Sunday, the next day after we went down, 
j I Question. There was a manifestation of great hostility to you ? 

i| Answer. O, yes, sir. 

' Question. For no other reason than political difference of opinion ? 

Answer. The whole thing seemed to be that it was Foster Blodgett's son there, and 
that we were radicals. Previous to their getting very boisterous, they had asked me 
if I wjis a radical, and I told them I was a republican ; I presume they' set all republi- 
cans down as radicals. 

Question. Is that the general way that what they call democrats have of speaking 
j of republicans, calling them radicals — using it as a word of reproach ? 

Answer. That is a general term throughout the State wherever I have been. 

Question. You have been speaking about living in Augusta ; what is the feeling there 
toward republicans or radicals ? 

Ansivei\ I believe it is as bitter as in any place iu the Union ; that is my personal 
exi)erience. 

71 G 
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Question. How does it show itself? 

Answer. By ostracism, by non-intercourse with republicans. Men that were born 
and raised with us do not speak to us on the street. Men whom I have known ever 
since I )iavo any recollection at all will not speak to me. 

Question. Does it ever proceed to anything more than social ostracism; does it inter- 
fere with your business relations ? 

Anstctr. It did with me. 

Question. In what way ? 

Answer. I vras engaged there in the furniture business with a gentleman of the name 
of E. G. Rogers ; he was a democrat, -so he said ; had always voted the democratic ticket. 
The Chronicle and Sentinel newspaper there spoke very savagely of my house being a' 
radical house j I was the senior of the firm. It expressed surprise that the people 
should buy any furniture from me ; a publication of that kind was made in the Chron- 
icle. 

Question. What was the style of your house — the name of your firm? 
Answer. Stallings & Rogers. 
Question. Rogers was a democrat ? 

Answer. He always voted that way, and after I knew him he said he had always 
been a democrat. 

Question. How has that aifected your business ? 

Answer. I had to quit ; nobody would buy of ns. 

Question. How long had you been engaged in the furniture business ? 

Ansirer. I think that I commenced in the early ])art of 18G7. 

Question. What was your occupation before the war ? 

Answer. A carpenter, working at my trade. 

Question. Had you had any difficulty up to that time in finding patronage to any ex- 
tent you wanted ? 

Ansicer. No, sir; I could command as good wages as any mechanic in the State. 
Question. Was there any other objection to your establishment except your political 
sentiments ? 

Answei\ No, sir; we owed nobody anything when wo wound up our business. 
Question. Was there any complaint or allegation that you had wponged any one in 
your dealings, or anythhig of that kind ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. The objection simply was that it was a radical concern ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were other men made to feel the same ? 

Answer. I have heard quite a number there say the same thing; I have heard a num- 
ber of mechanics say they could not get work because they were radicals. 

Question. Do you know whether the persons of republicans have always been safe 
from attack in Augusta ? 

Ansicer. There have been times when I think if certain persons had been in the city 
they would have been injured. 

Question. Do you know of any persons being killed there? 

Ansicer. During the election for General Grant the sheriff' and a colored man were 
killed right in the streets. 

Question. How did that happen ? 

Answer. Both were shot. When the sheritf was killed, I suppose there were from 
three hundred to five hundred people standing around him, not packed together, but 
around about there. There were fifty or sixty just jammed up against one another, and 
he was shot right in the midst of them ; it has never been known to the public who did 
it. 

Question. AVas he engaged in any altercation with any of them ? 

Answer. No, sir; at the time he was shot he was reasoning with them to be quiet. I 
believe there had been a little disturbance before that in which this negro was shot. 
Question. While so engaged the sheriff was shot ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What \rere his political sentiments ? 

Answei'. He was a republican ; he was elected in the election of the April previous. 
Question. lUs any one been arrested and punished for killing either the colored man 
or the sheriff ? x » 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Under what circumstances was the colored man killed? 
Answer. There seemed to be a riot, or one was threatened : people got to rushing about 
there, and a shot was fired, and he was killed. 

Question. How recently have you been in Augusta? 
Ansicer. I spent a week ago last Monday in Augusta. 

Question. JlnYe you any recent information from there or from that neighborhood ? 
Ansivei'. No, sir ; noije later than that. 
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Question. Have yon any recent or reliable information from Burke County, which, I 
believe, adjoins Richmond County f 

Answer. Ko, sir; I have heard nothing lately, more than what I have seen in the 
papers ; I have heard no one outside of Atlanta speak of the occurrence noted in tho 
paper of this morning.^ 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. I understand that, with the exception of those IvMi men who passed through 
the car rapidly, and some others you once saw on the railway embankment as the train 
passed rapidly by, you yourself have no personal knowledge of these disguised bands? 

Answer. Tliose are all I ever saw. 

Question. All the rest you get from third parties ? 

Answer. Some from second parties, such as the negro men wlio had their ears cut off. 
Question. You spoke of a black man who you said had cohabited with a white woman. 
Who was the woman ? 
Answer. I do not give that as my testimony, but as what Doctor Swinney told me. 
Question. Where is this man who told you this ? 
Answer. I suppose he lives in Augusta now. 

Question. Then you are telling us what he knows, and what he told you ? 
Answer. I do not know that he knows it ? 
Question. He merely told you this f 

Answer. Yes, sir. , 
Question. Who was the woman, a white or a black woman ? 
Answer. He said she was a white woman. 
Question. The black man was cohabiting with her ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And this punishment whs inflicted upon him, as the man told you f 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, And you do not know it to be true, and you do not know that he knows it 
to be true ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How long agf> did it take place ? 

Answer. Probably a year and a half ago ; I think it was in 1869 ; I think that is what 
he said. As I said before, 1 paid very little attention to it. 

Question. You paid very little attention to what he said to you ? 

Answer. I listened to his talk. What I mean is, that the Government of the United 
States seemed to pay so little attention to these things, and the civil authorities did 
nothing, that we passed these things by. I thought a great deal about it; but what 
I mean is, that I do not recollect dates, because I never expected to be called upon to 
testify about them. 

Question. In this case, tliemau Avho gave you the information is still in Augusta, and 
you have no knowledge of how it is, and you have no knowledge that he has any ; it 
is merely what he said to you ? 

Answer. That is his statement. 

Question. Who is he ? 

Answer. Doctor M. E. Swinney. 

Question. What is the name of the man who told you that a man could not work land 
in Johnson County with negro labor ? 
Answer. Doctor Swinney. 
Question. This same man. 
Ansieer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He came away and told you so ? 
Anstver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you ever in that county ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You do not know anything about the condition of farming-lands there ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You do not know that the bulk of labor in that county is negro labor ? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. You say you now keep a public-house ? 
Answer. I did not say so. 

Question. What is your occupation at this time ? 

Ansiccr. I have not been doing anything particularly since last February ; I was 
county treasurer of the county of Richmond for the last three years. 
Question. Is Augusta in that county ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What is the vote of that county ; in the first place, the entire poll ? 

Answer. I think the entire poll is a little over 5,000. 

Question. What is the proportion of negro votes to white votes ? 

Ansicer. I do not recollect ; I never noticed it enough to say. 
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Questlw. Do you know how many negro votes there are in that county ? 

Ansirer. I know that in the election ot* April, 1868, the repuhlican ticket was elected 
hy ahout 1,300 majority there, and it was supposed at that time that we had got ahout 
500 white votes. 

Question. Do you think there arc 500 white repuhlican votes in tliat county ? 

Amwer. Not now ; I do not think there are. * 

Qiiesiion. How many white repuhlican votes are there in that county? 

Answer. It is a very difficult matter to tell ; very few white men have the courage 
to vote the repuhlican ticket there now. 

Question. What want of patronage was it that you complained of? 

Answer. I did not complain of any want of patronage ; I said I had to suspend my 
business there on account of being a radical, and that for being a radical nobody 
would trade with rae. 

Question. You did not receive patronage ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. I do not know whether you complained of it. 

An8we}\ I did not complain of it to the public ; I felt it sorely, but I made no i)ublic 
complaint of it. 

Question. You testified to it here as a fact, drawn from you by the chairman of the 
couunittee, that one of your grievances was that you had not the patronage, by reason 
of your politics, that some other people had ? 

Ansiver. I had not the patronage after I joined the republican party tliat I had before 
that time, and it was on account of my politics ; I was told so by numbers of my 
former friends. 

Question. Men who had political prejudice against you, because of your political opin- 
ions, did not choose to deal w^ith you f 
Answer. That is the reason they gave. 

Question. Do you suppose that is confined to the city of Augusta, or the State of 
Georgia, or the Southern States of this country ? 

Answer. 1 know nothing outside of this State, and but a little outside of Augusta. 
This town has been considered a free place. 

Question. Do you suppose a democratic carpenter could get a place in a Government 
navy-yard if his politics were known ? 

Aiisiver. I do not know ; I never worked for the United States Government. 

Question. As I understand you, the demonstration against yon and the sou of Mr. 
Blodgett, was made where ? 

Answer. In the town of Dawson. 

Question. It consisted simply in rude language ? 

Ansiver. And threats. 

Question. You were not personally molested V 
Answtr. No, sir. 

Question. You left the town in peace, and without being disturbed ? 
Answer. Wc did so, in personal danger. » 
Question. It was because the man with you was the son of Foster Blodgett ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Mr. Blodgett is obnoxious to a great portion of the people of this State ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; to the democratic party in this State. 
Question. Do you suppose that disrespect to him is confined to that party ? 
Answer. 1 do not know that it is, altogether ; there may be others. I have heard but 
few, very few, men, who call themselves republicans, say anything against him. 
Question. Have you had any official connection with him in any way ? 
Answer. Only in 1870. 

Question. What was your business with him then ? 

Answer. I held the agency of the Western and Atlantic Railroad for the cities of 
Augusta, Columbia, and Charleston. 

Question. He was at that time the head of the road ? 
Answer. The sux)erintendent. 
Question. And he employed you under him? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When he left that road did you leave your office, too f 
Answer. Yes, sir ; the road was leased to other parties. 
Question. They did not continue to employ you when it changed hands. 
Answei'. No, sir. 

Question. Do you not know that that road was leased to some northern gentlemen, 
and that Governor Brown is now at the head of it. 
Answer. I believe that he is. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. You have been asked whether you knew about these transactions, or 
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whether IJoctor Swiuney knew of them. Do you regard Doctor Swinncy as a credihle 
man ? 

Answer. I do, as much so as any one. / 

Question. lie stated these things as facts within his knowledge? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and I believed at the time he was telling mc that ho was telling the 
truth. 

Question. They occurred in the county where he lived ? 
Answer. lie had a farm and mill there — so he said. 
Question. He was a physician by profession ? 

Answer. Yes,. sir ; and a great many cases came under his observation from that fact. 
QueiMion. Have you reliable information of other acts of violence by these disguised 
bands called Ku-Klux? 
Answer. I have heard of them numbers of times. 

Question. How many cases do you suppose you ever heard of altogether ? 

Answer. 1 have heard of them from almost every county in the State, with the excep- 
tion of Fulton and De Kalb, and maybe those counties right along there. I have 
never heard of any outrages being committed in Richmond, but I have heard of them 
in Columbia, Lincoln, Elbert, Washington, Wilkes, Burke, Jefferson, Glascock, and 
Warren, more than in others. I have heard of more outrages in Warren than in any 
other county, I think. 

Question. You have been asked something about your furniture establishment. That 
was not a government establishment, was it ? 

Answer. No, sir; it was a private establishment. 

Question. You say it was patronized, and well patronized, until you joined the repub- 
lican party ? 
Answer. It was. 

Question. Then they refused to deal with you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and my friends gave that as their reason for not trading with me. 

Question. You have been asked what is the custom in the North. Have you ever 
known anybody to refuse to trade with merchants or other persons because they were 
democrats ? 

Answe7\ I have heard men say they would not buy anything out of that store. 
Question. Out of your store ? 

Answer. No ; you spoke of a man not buying of another because he was a democrat. 
Question. Whom have you heard say that ? 

Answer. I have heard such remarks made. I cannot locate the persons. 
Question. Is that the feeling in your State ? 
Answer. No, sir; that is not tho general feeling. 
Question. Is it the feeling here, so far as you know ? 

Answer. No, sir ; this i^ the best place I have, been in in Georgia ; I think it is now 
the best x^lace in Georgia. 

Question. That is to say, there is less proscription and bitterness in Atlanta on account 
of political difl'erenees? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and more sociability. 

Question. Did those people who set upon you and young Blodgett at Dawson have 
any other complaint to make except that he was the son of Foster Blodgett, and that 
you wtjre both radicals ? 

Answer. That seemed to be the prime^iansc of their abuse ; they abused him more 
than me. 

Question. State whether their conduct was in the highest degree offensive and 
insulting. 

Answer. It was very much so. I would not allow any one man to talk to mc as that 
crowd talked. 

Question. Suppose either of you had attempted to resent that conduct, what would 
have been the result, in your opinion / 
Answei\ I do not believe we would have left the room alive. 



/ 

Atlanta, Georgia, No^emler 7, 1871. 

WILLIAM JENNINGS sworn and examined. 

The Chairman. You will please begin the examination of this witness, Mr. Bayard, 
as I believe he was called at your instance. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. What official position do you now occupy ? 

Answer. I am assessor of internal revenue for the fourth distiict of Georgia. 
Question. You are a United States officer ? 
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Ansirei\ Yes, sir. 

Question, How long have you lield that position ? 
Answer. Since December, 1869. 

Question. How many counties are embraced within your district ? 
Answer. My district embraces forty-six counties. 
Question. Do you appoint depnties for those counties ? 
Answer. Assistant assessors they are termed in the law. 

Question. Are you in that way brought into familiarity with the condition of affairs 
of the people of Georgia within*^ your own district ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; through my assistants I become familiar with the affairs of the dis- 
trict. • 

Question. The object of this committee, the purpose of its appointment, was to ascer- 
tain the condition of Georgia and other States as regards the safety of person and prop- 
erty within her borders. You being a gentleman in official ])osition, which naturally 
gives you the oi^portunity to see and know wiint is going on, I have summoned you 
for the purpose of obtaining your information upon that subject. I will ask you, there- 
fore, as I have had no opportunity of seeing you before, to state in your own way what 
you consider to be the general condition of the community here as to peace and good 
order, and the efficiency of the laws, the disposition of your own people to abide by 
them, and of your judges and officers of the law to carry them into effect? 

Answer. Well, sir, it is a very difficult, question to answer definitely. I am perfectly 
satisfied that in many portions of this collection district the rights of person and prop- 
erty are not and have not been properly respected. So far as'the United States reve- 
nue laws are concerned, we have in this district a very large number of law-breakers ; I 
do not think there is such another district in the United States, so far as the num- 
ber of little illicit distilleries arc coneerttcd. I have reason to believe that last winter 
there were at least a thousand little illicit copper-stills running in the district ; and I 
believe that a majority of these illicit distillers are law-breakers in otlier respects; 
they combine together to inotect each other, not only to protect each other in break- 
ing the revenue laws and i)reventing discovery, but also for their mutual wrongs, so 
far as I can learn. They are not always acting upon the defensive; they are sometimes 
aggressive. I get a great deal of this information, not through my assistant assessors, 
but from anonymous letters from parties who are good citizens, and who would have 
this thing broken up if they could. A great many of those letters come from women 
whose husbands and children are led astray by this illicit distilling; they give me this 
information, but they dare not sign their names to th("ir letters. I frequently have 
persons come into my office and say to me, Do you know me ?" I say to tliem that I 
do not. They ask me, "Are you sure ?" And if they can be satisfied that I do not know 
them they will then sit down and give me jiarticular information in regard to illicit 
distillation and illicit traffic in whisky and tobacco in their region of country. If they 
thought I knew them they would not do it, for the danger of discovery is so very great 
that they would not dare do it. We have had some parties who have been informeis 
and have become known as such, and they have suffered in consequence of it. 

Question. State the character of the punishment inflicted uj^on them. 

Answer, There was an old gentleman in Cherokee County last year ; I have forgotten 
his name. 

Question. Was his name MoCoy ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, that was his name ; his house was burned. 
Question. He has been before this committee ? 

Answer. I did not know that ; there are a great many minor cases. 
Question. He was one of the parties who informed ujion these people, and you believe 
that the assaulfc upon his property was in consequence of that ? 
Answei\ That was my opinion. 

Question. Is not this distilling carried on in the hilly country — in the mountainous 
region of Georgia ; chiefly in the northern portion of the State ? 

Answer, In the northwestern portion it is very largely carried on, along the Alabama 
line. 

Question. Is not that a remote and thinly settled portion of your country ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you not know it as a fact that illicit distilleries have in all countries 
been carried on in regions of that kind, and that such regions are a favorite resort of 
illicit distillers on account of their inaccessibility ? 

Ansieer. I have no doubt of that — illicit distillation and horse-stealing ; a great many 
of these parties are horse-thieves. 

Question. Do these parties ever combine in disguised bands to inflict punishment 
upon informers against them ? 

Answer, It is so reported to me; I have had parties come to me who gave me that 
information. Still I have never seen any persons in disguise. A negro man came to 
mo the other day and said he had been taken out and whipped in Banks County, be- 
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cause he wanted to go away and take his family ; I did not ask him his name. It was 
adjoining Hall County. 

Question. Yon believe that this class of crimes, such as whipping people, is largely 
for the purpose of punishing them because of their supposed information to the United 
States authorities ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I believe there is such a thing as a Ku-Klux organization in the 
fourth district of Georgia; and I believe its members are principally illicit distillers 
and illicit traders in tobacco ; that is my opinion. 

Question. Yon believe that is the basis of such an organization ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I think their object is to protect each other, and to make a little 
money off the Government. I do not think, so far as Northeastern Georgia is con- 
cerned, it has much political significance, at least not as much so as it has in Southern 
Georgia. My assistant assessor in Northeastern Georgia, Mr. S. C. Atkinson, informs 
me by letters and otherwise that certain portions of his division he cannot traverse; 
that he must keep out of them. He may know that there are several illicit distilleries 
in certain neighborhoods, but he must go around them, for if they knew that he knew 
they were there his life would be in danger. 

Question. That is the condition of these men who are distilling without license ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are these the cases you have referred to, breaches of the United States 
laws ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; very largely. 

Question. Is that the sum and substance of your allegation, and are those the breaches 
of laws of which you spoke in the commencement of your testimony ? If not, go on 
and state further. 

Answer. Yes, sir ; it is principally the violation of the internal revenue laws in regard 
to the distillation of spirits. 

Question. Subtract from your district tjiat lawlessness, and the crimes that flow from 
a desire to distill spirits without a license, and to protect themselves from the conse- 
quences by these illegal (combinations for violent acts, do you consider that otherwise 
your district is in a lawless condition ? 

Answer. It is in time of elections ; there is no doubt about that. I am satisfied that 
legal voters are not allowed to vote as they desire to. 

Question. Where ? 

A nswer. I would give this city as an instalice. I am satisfied that at the last election 
there were some 200 or 300 voters here who did not vote as they desired to. 
Question. Why did they not vote ? 

Answer. Simply because they were driven away from the polls. The police of this 
city were organized into a band under the plea of protecting the polls and keeping the 
peace; but they drove away the colored voters from the polls, and admitted by another 
door any white man who wanted to vote. 

Question. That was here in Atlanta ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I watched that election very closely, as I was chairman of the re- 
publican executive conmiittee of this county, and of course I wanted to get out as 
large a vote as I possibly could get. I saw that thing myself; I tried to accommodate 
the voters, but I was driven away from the polls myself. 

Question. AVero there any colored voters brought into the city, whose votes were given 
for } our party, that ought not to have been allo^^^d to vote ? 

Answer. My dear-sir, I cannot say there was one, but it was so always. 

Question. Did not your political opponents very positively and frequently make the 
charge that there were such voters ; and was not Mr. Blodgett then the superintendent 
of the railroad here ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. W^as he not charged constantly and openly with bringing in large lots of 
people here ? 

Answer. Ed. Blodgett, who was a candidate for the legislature, was charged openly 
and frequently with bringing in loads of illegal voters here, but it was denied by him. 
If such was the fact I was not aware of it. 

Question. Are not those charges in excited elections always made on both sides? 

Answe}\ O, yes, sir; no doubt about that. They always have been ever since I rec- 
ollect. But then there was absolute violence used here that was contrary to law, that 
should not have been used at all. I can give instances in which it was done. For in- 
stance, 1 saw very clearly that our voters were driven away from the polls, and not rd- 
lowed to go up and vote. About 10 o'clock in the morning of the second day, I got a 
lot of them together in line, with tickets in their hands, so that there should be ] \o 
question about it. I proiiosed myself, as I knew a great many of them, to stand it 
the head of the column and see that they should go in.- Not one man in ten was f l- 
lowed to go in and vote of that column I formed. 

Question. What was the objection ? 

Answer. The first thing that was done was this : A man by the name of Cook i 
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colored man, who was also on tlie committee, remarked to one of the policemen as he 
wavS at the head of the column, that he wanted to go up and vote. The policeman said 
to him, "Damn you, you have voted." He said, "No, sir; I have not." The police- 
man said to him, " Get in the line, then." He said " I am in the line." " The policeman 
said to him, " No, you are not," and hit him over the head. The object was simply to 
raise a row and to break up the column. It was immediately broken up, and they did 
not get but one to vote. The negro men are very illiterate and easily intimidated ; 
they are afraid of a row ; and they went away from the polls. The man who worked 
for me 1 could not get to vote. He was a timid man ; and as I had not time to go with 
him and protect him right at the moment of voting, he did not vote." He was willing 
to go and vole only if I would go with him ; as 1 could not go with him he did not 
vote at all. I have no doubt there were 200 or 300 who did not vote. Still, there was 
a high state of x><>litical feeling ; the democratic party thought they ware greatly 
wronged and had a right to resort to any measures to carry the election. 

Question. I do not want to ask you as a republican to make any statements against 
your own party. But I will repeat my question in regard to bringing negro voters 
from other districts and having them here j I will ask you if you had any knowledge 
of such things — if you do not know it ? 

Ansiver. I do not know of a single illegal vote of that kind. 

Question. I must apologise for asking the question, for I did not suppose that you 
did it. I only wanted to know if it was not charged that it Avas done, and if the other 
side did not believe that such was being done ? 

Answer. I am rather proud of my integrity, politically or otherwise, and if such a 
thing was going on in my party, it would not be made known to me. I only heard of 
charges from the other side ; I never heard an admission from any of our own party 
that such was the case. 

Question, You personally would not approve of it, of course ? 

Answer. Certainly I would not. 

Question. You have spoken of the disobedience to the laws of the United States in 
respect to distilling spirits, as causing the combination you l^ave mentioned. Do you 
find that in relation to other taxes there is a submission to the laws ? 

Avsiar. I should also mention tobacco ; I believe I did include distilled spirits and 
tobacco together. There is along the northeastern line a very considerable number of 
small illicit manufacturers of tobacco. Jfhey send out peddlers through Northeast 
Georgia and Middle Georgia to peddle off their tobacco and take back the stamped 
boxes to fill them again. 

Question. With the exception of the violations of the revenue laws with respect to 
spirits and tobacco, what is the obedience to-your revenue laws and to the other laws ? 

Answer. Well, except in the matter of elections, I do not think there is so bad a state 
of things, excepting in this district, as has probably been stated by some parties, with 
the exceptions I hai^e spoken of. I have been about the district myself, and I have 
never been molested. I certainly am not afraid to go to any part of this district or to 
any county in it. 

Question, You have been a pronounced republican, have you not ? 

AnswcfT. Yes, sir. 

Question. Always outspoken in your sentiments ? 
Answer. Clearly so. 

Question. Have you ever been moleTsted or interfered with for suck expressions ? 

Answer. I have been ostracised to some extent ; that I realize perfectly w^ell. And 
about election times I have been spoken to in a way that it was not agreeable to listen 
to, by a crowd that would have given me personal trouble, probably, if I had resented 
their improper Ian guage. At ordinary times I can walk the streets and be treated as 
a gentleman. 

Question. Those are the heated expressions of a political contest? 

Answer. I realize that. Still there is a better state of things existing in this city 
than there is in the rural districts. I cannot speak so well for the rural districts as 
my assistant assessors and others can. So far as the cities are concerned, I feel entirely 
safe in going about the streets. 

Question. How about the adminifjtration of justice here? Are your judges men who 
seek to do justice by your people ? 

Answer. In the main, I think they do, so far as I know. 

Question How is it in regard to your juries and your iirosecnting officers? 

An8wei\ W^ell, sir, so far as my experience goes, I have no reasonable complaints to 
make ; generally honorable men have occupied such positions, and I believe they mean 
to do right. 

Question. Then, leaving out the violations of the revenue laws of which you have 
spoken, and leaving out also the violence which is resorted to by those people to pro- 
tect themselves from being informed against, do you consider that there is under the 
laws of Georgia and in the sentiments of your people here reasonable security for per- 
son and property Avithin your Ihnits ? 
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Ansiccr. Well, as I said in the outset, it is very difficult to answer that question. I 
cannot answer it in the negative, neither could I in the affirmative, heeause I hear of 
eases in which parties are alleged to be interfered with, but I know but little of it. 

Question. You think the sentiment of your people is in favor of law and order, and 
security ? 

Ansu'o\ I think there is a tendency in that direction — I hope there is — and that a 
majority may be safely put down as tending in that direction. 

QnesUon. If you should be wronged in person or in property, would you consider that 
you had a remedy under the laws of Georgia now ; if the wrong w^as inflicted upon you 
here as a leading member of the republican party and an office-holder under the United 
States Government, would you feel that your courts of justice would give you a reason- 
ably secure remedy ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I would as soon risk Judge Hopkins upon the bench of the superior 
court as any man in the United States; I think he is strictly just. So far as the juries 
are concerned, it would depend a little upon the juries. I confess I have seen juries 
here render verdicts that were not strictly just, and I knew they w^ere influenced by 
I>ersonal considerations. But I think that is growing less so. 

Question. Do you not think it is a result of x^eriods of excitement that there maybe 
more or less pvejudice 1 

Anszcer. I have no doubt that is the ease everywhere. 

Question. Do you think more of that exists in Georgia than would exist iu any other 
eonmiunity where there was a great deal of political excitement ? 

Ansxccr. I think there is a great deal of prejudice existing in the South. I removed 
from the State of Ohio to Georgia in 1858, two or three years before the w^ar, and at 
that time there was an astonishing amount of prejudice. 

Question. Of sectional x^rejudice ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. And I doubt whether then certain individuals, if they were con- 
sidered in the least tinctured with abolitionism, could have got justice in the courts. 

Question. There was a great soreness ux)on the subject of interfering with slave 
X^roperty f 

• Ansiver. Yes, sir; and the same feeling exists yet to a great extent. It is not now in 
regard to slave property, but it is the negro and his rights that cause the same preju- 
dice. 

Question. Do you think that feeling is ameliorating? 
Ansxm\ No doubt about that ; it is a question of time. 
Question. Were you here during the war? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; excepting one year. 

Question. You have held otidce among the people since the war? 
Answei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you find that the fever of the war is passing away, and that there is a 
better feeling increasing through your community ? 
•Ansiver. Yx's, sir, gradually increasing ; there is no doubt about that at all. 

Question. Is there in your" community a feeling of soreness growing out of the dis- 
franchisement of a number of your leading men ? 

Answer. I have not heard much of it ; but that has been a source of bad feeling I have 
no doubt. 

Question. In your opinion, w^hat would be the effect upon the feelings of the people of 
Georgia of a general measurei of amnesty and oblivion by the Government of the 
United States? ^ 

Answer. I believe it would be good ; I think it is the very thing that ought to be 
taken into consideration by Congress at once. 

Question. Do you believe that would tend to increase the feeling of friendliness and 
allegiance on the xiart of the people to the Government of the United States ? 

Ansiver. I think it would. 

Question. And you belive it would give the people of the State a strong feeling of in- 
terest in repressing any lawlessness that might now exist in their midst ? 

Answer. Certainly it could have no bad effect, and x^robably it would have a favor- 
able effect in that regard. Certain persons would have a feeling of friendliness toward 
the Government that now do not have it. 

Question. From what you have seen of your people here, do you believe that there has 
been this feeling with many of them ; that whereas they would have rex)ressed or sought 
to*repress these disorders if the power had been in their hands, still, power not being in 
their hands, they have left it to those who had the x>ower to meet the responsibility 
for it ? Have you traced that feeling among them ? 

Answei'. No, sir ; I do not think that would amount to much. I think that every 
man who sees a murder being committed should endeavor to prevent it ; he should not 
wait for the officers of the law. 

Question. I am not speaking of preventing this lawlessness, but of the fact whether, 
the xiower of the State not being in the hands of those the majority desired to see it 
in, they did not feel their responsibility ? 
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Answer. They did not feel their responsibility perhaps so much as they would under 
other circumstances. 

Question. Do you not know that there was a great deal of that feeling in the coni- 
niunity ? 

Jnsiver. There doubtless was ; still, so far as illicit distilling and other lawlessness 
are concerned, there is no politics in it. 

Question. I was going to ask you in regard to that, whether among those various i)ar- 
ties engaged in this illegal business there are men of all jiolitical parties ? 

Answer. I do not think there is any politics in it at all. 

Question. Members of the democratic party, so-called, and members of the republican 
party, so-called, are equally engaged in this unlawful traffic? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In this combination to protect them, is there not the same mingling of po- 
litical seutimeuts among the individuals ? 

Answer. 1 do not know that I appreliend that question. 

Question. You have stated that this illicit distilling is carried on among these people 
without regard to their political affiliations ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have also stated that these combinations of men to xu'otectthem exist, 
and that acts of violence are committed by them to punish informers, such as in 
McCoy's case, <t c. ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I will ask you now whether these combinations to protect are not as much 
mixed as to party as the people who carry on the business are mixed as to parties ? 
Anstcer. I have no doubt that is the case. 

Question. You have heard a great deal of these whippings and shootings in this 
section of country where these things are carried on, such acts as the destruction of 
McCoy's house. Do you consider that there is a i)article of political signiiicance to be 
attributed to them, or do you not lay the whole thing at the bar of illegal traffic in 
distilled spirits, and a desire to protect themselves ? 

Anstcer. I have no doubt that the greater part of it is simply from a desire to realize 
a profit by swindling the Government, and that a great many of them have no politics 
at all. Up there in Northeastern Georgia half of them do not know yet that Jackson 
is dead. 

Question. State the counties where this feeling exists ; are they along the borders of 
Tennessee, North Carolina, and Alabama? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. As well as in the mountainous regions across the northern part of the 
State? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; the revenue officers in North Carolina run them over into my dis- 
trict, when they get after them, and then I get after them in my district and run them 
back into North Carolina. • 

Question. Old McCoy, you say, was one of these informers, and they got after him 
for having given you this information ? 

Answer. That is my opinion. 

Question. Do you not know that the greatest difficulty of the United States Govern- 
ment in collecting taxes all through the United States is in connection with the two 
branches you have mentioned, distilled spirits and tobacco ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir; there is not much else left now since the act of July 14, 1870. 

Question. Do yon not know that in the city of Brooklyn it required at one time as 
many as *J,000 United States trooi')s to take possession of illicit distilleries there, and 
that within the last eighteen months ? 

A7mver. I have seen frequent statements in the Revenue Record of the employment 
of troops and militia. 

Question. I mean of troops in large numbers. 

Answer. I was not aware that so many have been employed ; I have frequently seen 
that very considerable numbers have been employed to assist the rcA^enue officers in 
the city of Brooklyn; I have not seen an account of. so many having being em- 
ployed. 

Question. I may be wrong in my figures. 

Answer. I have noticed in the Revenue Record an account of the police of the city 
having been called upon, and also of the marines in the navy-yard having been caltell 
upon. 

Question. Without stating the numbers, about which a man may make a mistake, I 
will ask you whether you have information of the fact that the military under the con- 
trol of the United States, troops from Fort Washington and other forts around New 
Y'ork, were concentrated, and made a regular campaign against the illegal distillers in 
the city of Brooklyn ? 

Anstcer, There has been a state of war going on there for the last thrfte or four 
years. 
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Question, Were not the illicit distillers in that town entirely beyond the reach of the 
civil officers and beyond their control? 

Answer. It would seem so. Of course my knowlcd<^e of that is only derived from 
what I have seen in the papers, and i)articularly in the Revenue Record, which is au 
official paper. 

Question. lu this committee we have not confined witnesses to their own knowled«5e 
at all ; they have been permitted to speak from reliable information. 

Answer. I have been very much surprised at the inability to break up illicit distilla- 
tion in Brooklyn. I have said that if I had charge of that district I thought I could 
break it up. Here, where I have so much territory to go over, in which to ascertain 
the hiding places, I have always thought I had a very good excuse for not breaking 
them up. But it has been very unaccountable to me that it was not done in Brooklyji. 

Question. Have you any idea that you have anything like the opposition to contend 
with here that they have in the city of Brooklyn, or that you, with one-fifth of the 
force they have had, could not break up this thing? 

Ansicer. I think if I had about twenty-five or thirty men under my command for 
six months, I could clean out the last one of them in ray district. 

Question. You think a squad of twenty -five or thirt}^ armed men could break up anv 
place ? 

Answei\ They could go where they pleased. 

Question. Granting the fact that you had an efficient force of twenty-five or thirty 
well-armed men, to assist you, at your control, do you believe that you could root out 
and break up this illicit distillation through your district? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That being done, would not all these illicit combinations and acts of vio- 
lence committed by them also be rooted out : would not the removal of the cause also 
remove the efiects ? 

Answer. I should think so, so far as I know. 

Question. I want your judgment on that subject. We are compelled to state some- 
what hypothetical cases ; I wish to have from you, as a resi^onsible and intelligent man 
in the confidence of the Government, j^our opinion upon that subject based upon your 
experience and i)ractical observation. 

Ansivcr. 1 should think that'would be the case. These peoj)le are very ignorant, and 
they have become very greatly demoralized from the tTlct that the revenue law never 
has been enforced there ; the Government has not furnished us with the means to do 
it. There has been illicit distillation going on there to my knowledge for twelve or 
fifteen mouths, and not a single effort has been made during that time to suppress it, 
except the regular assistant assessors, and they would not say anything about it, but 
go on and assess what tax they could under the law and return it, and, in my opinion, 
they could do nothing. Now the whole community has become demoralized. The 
moral effect of sending troops over tho country has a tendency to break this thing up. 
I had a gentleman from Union and Towns counties on the North Carolina line, visit 
me a day or two ago, a Mr. Redwiue, of the Unionville Eagle. He says they have 
held meetings in those two counties, and resolved that there shall be no more illicit 
distillation there, with the hope and understanding that we would not send troops 
there, and would give them a sort of amnesty for what is passed. That is tho pro^iosi- 
tion ; of course I could enter into no such arrangement as that. 

Question. The disposition of the i)eople there is to stop it? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. From the county of parties have come to me and said that 

if I would not send trooj^s there to give them trouble, they would see that there was 
no more illicit distillation there, or if there was, they would furnish the evidence to 
convict and punish them. 

Question. Have you had any trouble m Walton County in regard to these things? 

Answer. Very little. 

Question. Has there been a man reported to you in that county of the name of Wil- 
liam Felker ? 

Anstvcr. I think he is up on the line of Gwinnett. 

Question. The reason I have asked you about him, is this : we have had a number of 
colored people here who have been whipi)ed in that vicihity, and all of them have 
named Felker as one of the persons aiding and abetting, or actually committing out- 
rages upon them. And they also have said that he had an illicit distillery there. 

Ansiver. Yes ; but he is on the line of Gwinnett County. It is not a name that I 
• have been very familiar with ; he is ratht'r a new offender. There are certain persons 
I have heard of within the last three or four years. 

Question. Have any of these colored people from Walton County been to you to make 
complaints of this thing, and to tell you how they have been whipped ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I think they have called upon the collector, however. 

Question. What is the general description of the cases that come to you, where they 
have been whipped ? Do they say they have been taken out of their houses at night 
and whipped by these people and told to keep still ? 
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Answer. Yea, sir ; they have "been taken out of their houses for one reason or another. 
Quesiion. It waa in connection with this business you have mentioned? 
Aimcer, Sometimes it was. 

Quesiion. If there is anything you think you shoukl state, you can do so. I have 
stated to you very generally the object of this investigation, but not having had any 
oi)i)ortunity of conversing with you, I am not aware of the particular points to which 
to direct your attention. If you can contribute further to our information in regard 
to the condition of society here, or the remedies for any trouble which you consider to 
exist, I wish you would do so. 

Ansiccr. I will state that I think the remedy would be the school-master ; I think 
that is what we need more than anything else. 

Question. To remedy the ignorance of the people ? 

Ansicer. Time alone can heal the feeling between the colored and the white races. 
It is a want of adjustment of the two races, their rights and duties and i)rivileges, 
and all that, that is creating a great deal of the ill-feeling now ,* no doubt about that. 
It will take time alone to rectify that. No doubt in many instances tlie negroes are in- 
solent and very exacting, and demand certain rights without knowing exactly what 
their rights are. The white people are exceedingly arrogant, and not accustomed to 
sucli treatment, and are not willing to listen to them or grant them the rights they ask. 

Question. Do you not find that a great deal of injury has been done by many of the 
negro preachers w^ho are undertaking to lead their people and become instructors ? 

Answer. Well, I do not know. 

Quesiion. By combining religion and politics ? 

Answer. I cannot say that ; so far as my experience goes, (we have three or four here 
in town,) they are very good men. 
Question. All that you know ? 

Ansicer. Well, yes, I should say so. Well, there is one man here they call Andrew 
Jackson, that was considered somewhat turbulent. 
Quesiion. He is here in Atlanta ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I have heard that he has sometimes made violent speeches. 

Question. Are you personally acquainted with many of the negro preachers ? 

Answer. Well, I know three or four in the city ; at least, the leading ones. Frank 
Quarles and Joseph Wood I consider the two leading ones here — the one a Methodist 
and the other a Baptist ; they are the most able men among them, and I believe they 
are both men of good character. 

Quesiion. Joseph Wood is a man of good character and a quiet man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Does he mingle much political instruction with his religious teaching? 

Ansicer. Very little. Ho votes the republican ticket generally, but at the last elec- 
tion he did not vote. He told me that lie had been told it would injure his business if 
be voted. He runs several drays in the city, and some of the merchants for whom ho 
drayed notified him, so he told me, that if ho voted the republican ticket it would bo 
to his injury. 

Question. Intimating that they would withdraw their patronage from him ? 
Anmier. Yes, sir. 

Question. You say he is one of the best of these men ? 

Answer. I think he is a good-meaning man, moderately intelligent, and a good, safe 
man. 

Question. Have you named those who arc known to you that are conspicuous for their 
good sense and good feeling? 

Answer. I think Wood and Quarles two of the best men we have in this city ; they 
are the only two that I am intimate with. I know Jackson, by sight ; he has been 
reported to me as having made violent speeches, as being rather turbulent than other- 
wise. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. You have been asked as to the influence of the colored preachers in keeping 
up an unfriendly state of feeling. Will you please state what has been the influence 
of the white preachers in the same direction ? 

Ansiccr. Well, I have no doubt that it has been about tit for tat. There have been 
too much politics and animosity coming fiom the pulpit, even from the white 
preachers. 

Question. Have you ever heard them rebuked or reproached, especially in democratic . 
quarters ? 
Ansicer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you know what was the feeling before the war toward the negro 
preacher, in times of slavery ? 

Answei'. Well, I could hardly say. My experience in the South before the war was 
in Northern Georgia, where there were not many negroes, not enough to create any. 
particular feeling. 
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Question. Is tlio feeliug against these negro preachers because of their personal char- 
acter, or want of character, do you think; or is it because they are leading, prominent 
men, in whom their race confide ? 

Answer. Well, sir, it might be from both causes. I have no doubt there are some of 
them who are ignorant, and consequently a little violent and aggressive. But then 
they are objected to very materially because they are to some extent representative 
men ; there is no doubt about that. They exercise a political influence over their 
race ; they are generally a little better educated than the mass of the negro race, and 
frequently capable of givino- good advice, and do give good advice. 

Question. Are not many of them intelligent, x>ru(lent men? 

Ansicer. I think, so far as my knowledge goes, a majority of them are intelligent, 
prudent men ? 

Question. Men capable of giving to their race wise counsel ? 

Answer. So far as my experience goes, I think a majority of them are. 

Question. Has it been verj^ largely owing to their counsel that the negroes have com- 
mitted so few acts of violence, that, as many witnesses have testified here, they have 
borne themselves in a manner that has excited the admiration even of their opponents 1 

Ans%vc7\ I could hardly state upon that point. I think, however, that the general 
tendency of the advice of negro preachers is good. 

Question. You have been asked upon the subject of education ; what is the feeling 
of the community with respect to educating these colored people ? 

Answeo\ I am sorry to say that it is rather averse to it. 

Question, itave you reliable information of their school-houses having been burned T 

Ausicer. I have heard of several. 

Question. And of their churches having been burned ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And of their teachers having been scourged and driven away ? 
Answer. I have heard those things. 

Question. In your judgment, what would be the social standing of any person, with- 
out respect either to sex or personal culture and cultivation, who should engage u\ 
teaching a colored school in the State of Georgia ? 

Answer. They would be just ignored entirely, so far as their social standiug is con- 
cerned. 

Question. It would be sufficient to exclude them entirely from what is called society 7 

Answer. Yes, sir; even republican families of reasonably good standing dare noli 
recognize them, for by so doing they would exclude themselves from society. 

Question. The ostracism extends not only to the teachers themselves, but to all who 
recognize them f 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How do you account for that ? 

Answer. The same old prejudice against the negro race; the one race has recently 
been slaves, and the other race recently their masters. 

Question. People who go as missionaries to the heathens, even to the lowest type ol 
heathenism, would not lose cast^ thereby ? 

Answer. Tliey would not lose caste at home, neither would these teachers from New 
England lose caste in New England, but the missionaries might lose caste in China. 

Question. Suppose persons who had been engaged in teaching the most savage tribes 
all their lives shouid returu,hcre, would they thereby lose caste in Georgia ? 

Ansicer. No, sir; if they came.back here they would not, of course. 

Question. Can you understand why they should lose caste hy attemi)ting to elevate 
what is regarded as an inferior race here f 

Answer. It is simply unexplainable, exceptj as I remarked awhile ago, that it is a 
prejudice against Yankees; the soutliern people have a prejudice agaijist Yankees. 
Secondly, they say tliey come down here and give bad political advice to their former 
slaves. The charge is that they mix politics with their education. They have no con- 
fidence in them any way ; consequently they are held in very great disrepute, very 
much as a man who would i^reach abolitionism was looked upon in the time of slavery. 

Question. How comprehensive is the term ''Yankee," as used in this section of 
country ? 

A7isicer. It is very comprehensive indeed ; I believe it means everybody north of the 
Ohio River. I have been called a Y^ankee many times, though I never was in New 
England in my life. 

Question. It is not a terra of local application to New England ? 

Answer. No, sir; it is api^lied to the whole nou-slaveholding States. 

Question. Yon have been asked about the subject of amnesty for political offenses. 
The persons who are under disabilities are the old officials who went into the rebellion 
and who are inhibited from holding office ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you think it would be wiser to remove those disabilities and remit the 
State into the hands of the men who involved it in the rebellion, or to so adjust mat- 
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ters that whichever party might prevail the affairs of the State should fall into tho 
hands of men who had never been so engaged— new men ? 

Answer. Well, I doubt very much whether the affairs of the State would fall into 
the hands of those men. I think there Is a conservative tendency in another direction. 

Question. Then, in expressing your opinion on the subject of amnesty, you did it 
supposing that it would not have the effect of remitting the State practically into 
the hands of the same men who carried it into the rebellion in the beginning ? 

Answer. That is my opinion. A great many of the men 1 would not be willing to 
risk with the afi'airs of the State. 1 would not risk Robert Toombs, of this State, at 
all ; I believe he would rend this Government into a thousand fragments in a minute 
to-day if he could do it. ^ 

Question. You have been asked in regard to cases of violence. State whether, in your 
opinion, there is or has been an organization who have gone about at night, armed and 
in disguise, committing various acts of violence, organizations known publicly as 
Ku-Klux. 

Answer. I have no personal knowledge of such a thing as the Ku-Klux organization. 
I haye received three or four anonymous letters signed as sueh, giving me a certain 
length of time in which to l(!ave the State, and making dreadfid and divers threats of 
what would happen to me if I did not do so. I showed them to my friends and laughed 
at them, and threw them aside, and that was the last of it. It may have been a joke 
jierpetrated by some oue, but I do not believe so. I believe we have an organization 
in this city ; I do not know it. 

Question. Does your mind turn upon any one as probably the leader of the organiza- 
tion in this city ? 

Answer. Well, yes; I have formed the opinion two or three times that a certain per- 
son w^as the leader or one df the leaders ; he is now our city attorney. 

Question. Do you connect these acts of violence that you have referred to in connec- 
tion with illicit distillation Avith the Ku- Klux organization ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, in this district ; I think the Ku-Klux organization has different 
signilications in different portions of the State. 

Question. So far as you know or have heard, can you mention a single act of Ku-Klux 
violence upon any one excepting colored men, white republicans, and such democrats 
as openly took grounds against them, and attempted to suppress them and bring them 
to i)unishment t 

Answer. No, sir, I cannot. 

Question. You were asked whether these organizations were not composed equally of 
one party and the other j do you know of any republicans being in the Ku-Klux 
organization I 

Answer. I have no doubt that in Northeastern Georgia these combinations to defraud 
the Government are made up of iiarties who vote on either side ; still, I do not know 
individually of such cases. When they come up here it is claimed by their friends 
and others that they are republicans and have voted the republican ticket ; they are 
broadly and clearly violators of the law. 

Question. What do you mean by " when they come^up here;'' do you mean when they 
are brought up before the courts f 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you mean Ku-Klux or illicit distillers ? 
Answer. Illicit distillers. * 

Quesiion. I am not asking aboijt illicit distillers, but about the Ku-Klux. 

Answer. Well, I connected the two together in part. So far as I know, nearly all 
of the illicit distillers belong to this organization called Ku-Klux, or something of that 
kind, and they use it for their mutual protection and benefit; that is principally what 
it means in Northeastern Georgia. I do not believe they connect polities much with 
them there. They have an organization in those neighborhoods, and they use it for 
their mutual protection and benefit. 

Question. Is Floyd County or Chattooga Coun,ty in your district ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is it your opinion that the Ku-Klux operations in those two counties 

Answer. I think they are quite dififerent from what they are in Northeastern Georgia; 
I believe the Ku-Klux organization there has a politicarsignificance. 

Quesiion. You have been asked about the action of the Government in sending United 
States troops into the city of Brooklyn to suppress lawlessness. Have you ever heard 
in that connection any complaint about the rights of the States to local self-govern- 
ment being interfered with ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. By sending troops into Brooklyn ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; in sending troops here it is talked about. We are in constant 
danger of having our officers indicted. My assistant assessor last winter was indicted. 

Question. Whom did you ever hear complain of State rights being endangered by 
sending troops into Brooklyn to suppress illicit distillation there ? 
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Answer. I have simply seen articles in some papers to that effect. 
Question. Some of the democratic papers ? 

Answer. UTes, sir. I think there was an article copied into the Revenne Record a few 
months ago from some x)aper, in which that matter was argned by the writer. 

Question. What has been the tone of the democratic press in this State in reference 
to these acts of lawlessness and violence ? 

Answer. As a general rnle they have attempted to ignore and deny them. 

Question. What has been their tone towards all efforts made looking to their suppres- 
sion, either by the courts or otherwise ? 

Answer. They are looked upon as acts of aggression, as interferences with the rights 
and privileges of the citizen. 

Question. Denouncing the law and shielding the lawless ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; that is about so in manylinstances. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Do you mean that there have been no expressions of condemnation of these 
acts of violence by the democratic press in Georgia ? 

Answer. There have been some, but they are generally rather in the abstract ; they 
pitch into rascality in the abstract ; they do not take up any particular case and de- 
nounce it. I see very few instances of their denouncing.particular instances of wrong. 
They moralize upon wrong. I have seen very good moral articles in democratic papers ; 
they moralize very largely against wrong and violence in general. 

Question. Have you not seen constant denunciations of lawlessness in all its shapes 
in all those papers ? 

Answer. Well, there is not so much of it as there ought to be. nor so much of that 
sort of writing as there should be in the democratic press of Georgia. They are too 
much inclined to look over it if it is on one side. 

Question. You have been asked something in regard to this question of invasion of 
State rights when the military forces of the United States are used to aid the civil 
officers of the United States in breaking up illicit distilleries, as in Brooklyn, for in- 
stance. I do not remember your answer on that subject; but I will ask you to read 
this extract from a letter of Governor Palmer, of Illinois, stating his objection to the 
action of Lieutenant General Sheridan and others in dismissing the city officers during 
the late terrible fire in Chicago, and substituting their own authority instead, where- 
by it seems the death of a citizen resulted. Have you seen anything stronger in this 
State than this upon the subject of State rights ? 

" I think you will perceive that it is the duty of the governor and attorney general, 
and all other officers, to see that laws are enforced against all parties concerned in 
these illegal and dangerous acts. It is not necessary in determining upon the line of 
duty to be adopted, to inquire whether the mayor of Chicago, Lieutenant General 
Sheridan, and Frank T. Sherman, and his associates and supposed subordinates, who 
were the agents by which the death of Grosvenor was produced, in assuming powers 
they did not possess and which cannot be conferred upon them, were influenced by 
proper or improper motives or purposes. They assumed to suspend the operation of 
the constitution and laws of the Stale and substitute in their stead law and military 
force, to be defined and applied by themselves. They, by their lawless acts, attacked 
and insulted the dignity and authority of the State, and have by their dangerous ex- 
ample weakened the public confidence in the constitution and laws, and in their at- 
tempt to enforce the usurped and lawless authority, they have sacrificed the life of a 
peaceable citizen. ^Animated bj^ the confidence I have thus expressed, and confident in 
.the belief that the State of Illinois, acting through the proper departments of the Gov- 
ernment, is capable of protecting its own people and of enforcing the dignity and 
authority of its own laws, I have to request that you, in conjunction with the State's at- 
torney of the seventh circuit, will bring all facts before the grand jury of Cook 
County, in order that all persons concerned in the unlawful killing of Thomas W. 
Grosvenor, may be brought to a speedy trial." 

Answer. Well, I do not recollect that I have. 
* Question. That, you are aware, is the assertion of the republican governor of the 
State of Illinois, under the i^ressure of a great emergency ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have no recollection of anything stronger than that in this State ? 
Ansicer. I have heard a great many violent expressions. 

Question. I am speaking of the declarations by the press in regard to State rights ? 
Answer. As a general rule, in the democratic press you see nothing more than old 
Jeffersonian doctrines. 

Question. Not more strongly stated than this ? 
Ansiver. No, sit. 

Question. You were asked by the chairman whether the instruction of 'the negro 
people in schools did not bring a social stigma upon those engaged in teachiug. That 
was the effect of his question, though not his language exactly. I understood you to 
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answer biin in tbe affirmative. I will ask you this question : Do yon know of any of 
your own citizens, native Georgians, people, of acknowledged position socially among 
you, who do engage in the business of aiding in the instruction of the negro popula- 
tion, and who lose the respect of no man for so doing ? 

Ansicer, No, sir; there is simply no such class here ; the native population of the 
State, as things now stand, would not engage, and do not engage, in such things. 

Question. 1 am asking you now tlie question. I will proceed, presently, to give yon 
an ^instance that I think you are aware of. 

Atisicer, I do not know of an instance in which a native Georgian has engaged in 
teaching colored schools. 

Question. Do you know tbe Reverend Charles Howard, editor of the Plantation 
here ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What is the estimation in which he and his family are held in this com- 
munity and among native Georgians ? 
Answer. Very high. 

Question. Is he not considered a pure-minded man ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. A man of ability, and generally respected ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, a man that is generally respected. He stands socially very high. 
Question. Are you aware of the fact that his daughters taught steadily negro schools 
in their own place, and did it gratuitously ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. If Mr. Howard bad told you that fact would you believe it ? 
Answa'. I should say it was so. 

Question. Would you not have implicit confidence in any statement that be would 
make ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He has so stated to this committee on oath. 
Answer. In rather a small way, was it not ? 

Question. I cannot tell you the number of the scholars ; the instruction was not con- 
fined to the negro children of bis oAvn family ; and what the location of the school there 
may have been, whether in bis own bouse or not, I do not know. But his daughters 
were engaged in instructing the negro children of that neighborhood, as was stated by 
him here. 

An8ive)\ I can see very clearly how that could be done, and still without any sort of 
claim whatever. I have no doubt tbe daughters of Robert Toombs, if he bad any, 
could engage in such an enterprise and be very much lauded but the negroes would 
not get much benefit ; it would be in a very small way and not amount to much. 

Question. What do you mean by that ? 

Answer. They would not engage in an institution established for that purpose regu- 
larly, where there were teachers from ditierent parts of the world. For instance, in 
this^ city there is a school called the Atlanta University ; I am one of the trustees of 
tbat university. They could not be induced to teach in that for any consideration. 
Neither the wealth of Georgia nor of the United States could induce them to go into 
that university and teach there with other teachers from Massachusetts, Vermont, and 
Maine. 

Question. They would choose their associates when they engaged in tbe business; 
is that what you mean ? 

Answci' Yes, sir ; they would do it in a certain way and for a certain purpose. 

Question. But in their own way and at their own time they would engage in this 
very occupation, and would be rather lauded for it than despised ? 

Ansice): I have no doubt of it ; I think tbat is possible. 

Question. Do you know of tbe condition of negro schools in tbe adjoining county of 
De Kalb, where land and pecuniary aid have been given to establish negro schools by 
native Georgians who are not approvers of the policy of the republican party? 

Ansu'er. I believe I have beard that Mr. Alston and Mr. Howard and others down 
there have been instrumental in getting up schools. 

Question. Have you not been credibly informed, so as to leave upon your mind the 
impression of verity, that those gentlemen did donate land and establish of their own 
will and with their aid a school for negro children and negro people, which is now in 
existence and has been for several years ? 

Answer. I know but very little about it. I simply heard the fact that they had done 
something, but whether they donated land or not I do not know. 

Question. A great deal you have stated has been upon information ; I merely ask yon 
to give tbe same effect to rumor and hearsay that is favorable to the peoxde of this 
State that you give to that which is unfavorable. 

Ansiver. My family are here, aud I generally stay here myself. I claim to be a 
Georgian; all I have is here; and I shall say everything fiivorable to the people of 
Georgia that I can. 
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Question. Are the facts as I have stated ? 

Answer. I do not kuow what the facts are. I have heard that there wavS a little 
school down there supported or gotten up by Mr. Alston, if I recollect aright. Mr. 
Alston came to me once to use my influence with the Freedmen's Bureau to get a little 
money to assist them in maintaining it. 

Question. Was it not huilt on his land? 

Ansiva'. 1 think ho told me so at the time ; I do not recollect much about that ; I 
have not heard it spoken of for a year or more, that I recollect now. 

Question. You were asked by the chairman whether, in your i)pinion, it would be wise 
to hand back the control of the State of Georgia into the hands of the men who pre- 
cipitated her into secession and rebellion. I will ask you whether among the men now 
disfranchised by the Constitution of the United States there are not a great many who 
fought secession at every step ? 

Answer. 1 judge there are some. 

Question. Do you not know that there are among those men now some of the most 
prominent men who opi)osed secession at all stages until it became an accomi)lisl]ed 
fact? 

Answer. Well, sir, Alexander Stephens himself opposed it; I myself heard him 
make a speech, which I thought was the best speech 1 over heard in my life, at Dalton, 
in 1861. 

Question. My question is a broader one than simply in regard to an individual; I am 
referring to many men known as old Union men, who opposed secession and afterward 
became stanch supporters of their State. 

Ansxea\ That are now disfranchised ? I do not recollect an instance that I now think 
of. I do not know but John J. Thrasher and others 

Question. Does the name of Mr. Benjamin H, Hill occur to you in this connection? 

Answer. Ben. Hill was understood as opposing secession; he did not fight it, how- 
ever, as some others did. 

Question. There were a great many men who are included in that disfranchising 
clause who did their best to keep the State in the Union to the last ? 

Anstcer. Yes, sir ; I have no doubt about that j and for that and for other reasons I 
am in favor of amnesty. 

Question. I understand you to say that, with your knowledge of the sentiment of the 
people of Georgia, you do not feel that there is any danger of the class of men who 
were foremost in plilnging the State into rebellion regaining the control of the State 
in case of a measure of amnesty ? 

Aimver. Well, sir, as things are now going I do not think so. 

Question. As a matter of fact do you not believe that they have rather more influence 
in aflecting x>nblic sentiment unfavorably while they are disfranchised than if that cause 
of complaint were removed altogether ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I mean that their power to create discontent is greatciP^ as they are than it 
would be if a measure of amnesty should be adopted. 

Ansiver. That is my opinion ; 1 think their power to do mischief would be very littlo 
if amnesty was granted to them. 

Question. Do you believe that among other beneficent efi*ects of amnesty would be. 
the removal of that i)ower from their hands ? 

Answer. I think so. 

Question. You were asked by the chairman a question which involved the charges of 
burning churches, school-houses, &e., and I understood you to give an affirmative 
answer. Can you give the dates and occasions when those things took place; do you 
mean to state that such things have been frequent and common in this State ? 

Ansiver. Well, sir, in 18o7 and 18G8 they were very common ; there was hardly a 
neighborhood, until the matter was talked about a great deal, where they were willing 
to establish colored schools. 

Question. Let us come down to within two years of this time. What is your state- 
ment upon the subject ; have such acts of vandalism now ceased ? 

Ansiver. I think there is a tendency in that direction, as I have remarked before. 

Question. Is the sentiment of most of the people of Georgia against it ? 

Answer. I think it is becoming so. I think it is getting in that direction. There are 
a great many neighborhoods where a colored school would not be tolerated at all now ; 
I know there are such in my district; but there are neighborhoods where they ar-j 
inaugurated by the citizens ; there is a growing tendency in favor of liberality ; . thero 
is no doubt about that. 

Question. You were asked whether the presence of negro preachers, and the eaunsel 
they ordinarily gave to their flocks, were beneficial, and whether, in your opinion, they 
were wise leaders of their people. Do you consider that their influence over their 
flocks, or the wisdom of their counsels, has been increased by their engaging in politics 
and their running for office themselves? 

Answer. No, sir, I do not think so. 

72 a 
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Question. Has that not detraeted from their iiifliieiiee? 

Answer. I think they have run for office in instances where probably they should 
not have done so; but nevertheless they are. considered by their friends as their repre- 
tative men. 

Question, I am not speaking of what they are considered, but of the benefifc they are 
to their race when euf^ajjjing^ in those occupations. 

Ansivet\ I think they would have been of more benefit to their race, as things are 
here, if they kept from office. 

Question. Are they formed of sueh material as should construct the laws of the State f 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have you not considered, therefore, that they have injured their people 
and impaired their influence by engaging in such occupations? 

Answer. Just the same as any ignorant men aspiring lor position for which they 
were not qualified. 

Question. Do you not know that it has been the object of most of the negro preachers 
to elect themselves to office ? 

Anmer. There has been too much of it done ; no doubt about that; but it was human 
nature. 

By I^Ir. Lansing : 

Question. You spoke of men in Georgia who opposed secession, and who are now dis- 
franchised ; Mr. Stephens, I believe, was referred to as one of those. Did he not oppose 
the adoption of the ordinance of secession in this State ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is there a man in the State who, in your judgment, by his influence and 
his teachings is more ultra, or who does more to i^revent the restoration of harmony 
and good will, than Mr. Stephens ? 

Answci\ I think he is doing good service right now in this : tliafc he will certainly 
secure the election of General Grant for President in 1872. He is doing the democratic 
party in this State and everywhere else vast injury. I look upon his teachings as 
• of the most dangerous character, and I believe that his own party think such is the 
fact. 

Question. You meau that he answers the puri)ose of a dreadful example ? 
Ayiswer. Yes, sir. , 

Question. His teachings, if followed, would be very dangerous to the democratic 
party, and they begin to see it ? 

Ansu'C)'. Yes, sir : they begin to see it. His teachings tend to disintegration and 
•disorder; they know they cannot succeed by following his course, but I think there 
are many in this State who would follow it if they dared to do so. 

Question, Your desire to extend clemency and enfranchisement to Mr. Stephens is 
not from any personal deserving of his, but from its general effect upou the tone and 
temper of the rest of the citizens of the State? 

Ansicci: Yes, sir, that is it; not that he is deserving of any particular clemency him- 
self, but there are many who are. Now, Uncle John Thrasher, as he is called, is a man 
of very good character. He opposed secession, and afterward helped to carry it along. 
iHe is a very popular man, and it would be a benefit to extend clemency to him ; it 
would make votes in support of the Government. 1 think there are a great many such 
imen. 

Question. A Mr. Howard has been referred to, who was a witness before us. You 
think he would not consent that his daughters should go into this colored institution 
.here and teach ? 

Answer. By no manner of means. 

Question. Nor his sons ? 
-Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Is that because they would be mingling with what are generally stigma- 
^tized as radicals ? 

Anstcer. That would be it in part; and then it would be engaging regularly in the 
/instruction of negroes. 

Questim. As a regular and thorough system ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know that that gentleman entertains the liberal and Christian idea 
that slavery is essentially right, and that it has been a damage to the slaves of this 
State to be emancipated? 

Anstver, No, sir ; I do not know his private opinion on that subject. 

Question. You, of course, did not hear his evidence before this committee ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

By the Chairman: 

Question. In connection with what you have said about negro preachers seeldng 
office, I would like to ask you whether white preachers have a great deal to say about 
politics, and whether they have been seeking office ? 
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Answer. The white preachers have had too much to say about it. 

Question. Was not that so before the war, and during the war, and ever since t 

Answer. Yes» sir, it always has been so. I have talked with many persons here who 
are strong members of certain churches, and among the pillars of the church, and they 
would freqently speak of northern preachers mingling in politics. It has been claimed 
here, universally, that nearly all the New England preachers are politicians. The sub- 
ject is frequently mentioned and talked about. At the same time our southern preach- 
ers are politicians, certainly; but that is all overlooked; they do not seem to appreci- 
ate that at all. I tell them that our preachers here are as much politicians as New 
England people, but they conld not see it ; I cannot get them to acknowledge that 
fact. I can hear them promulgate political ideas in their pulpits continually. 

Question. State whether or not the white preachers of the South, previous to the war 
and during the war, were the most violent and the most efficient agitators in the 
community ? 

Answer. Well, I believe they were the best recruiting officers that we had. 
Question. You heard no complaints made of them by those folks who were complain- 
ing of negro i)reachers ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Qucsiion. I understand you to say that those ladies who were engaged in teaching 
negro children would do it in their own fashion, and for a purpose, but would not 
engage as teachers in a colored school that w\as established and generally recognized 
as such ? 

Anstcer. No, sir, they would not. 

Question. Whether with other people or by themselves? 

Answer. No, sir; I think they do it simply for the purpose of notoriety. That is ray 
opinion. • 

Question. Not because they believe the negro should be educated or have the benefit 
of instruction ? • 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you know whether a persistent attempt has been made here by certain 
politicians and their friends to create the idea that they were the best friends that the 
negro had ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir; I have heard that talked about all the time. 
Question. That has been a very constant attempt with the democratic party, has it 
not? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. State whether these supposed instances of teaching are in the same direc- 
tion, and a part of the same general system of operations^ in your opinion. 
Answei'. Yes, sir; it grows out of the same sentiment. 

Question. You have been asked about this school over in De Kalb County. Do you 
know whether a clergyman came there from the North to teach the school, and was 
entirely ignored by the other clergymen in that community ? 
No, sir, I had not heard that. 

Question. And afterward he was a candidate for a small office, was defeated, of 
course, and the result was that he felt constrained to leave the place ? 

Answer. I do not know that. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. You spoke of ladies who engaged in teaching negro schools in their fathervs' 
houses, or in other localities more remote from town ; op rather you were asked 
respecting it, and you said joii had no knowledge of their doing it. I then instanced 
^ to you one case that had come to my knowledge — that of Mr. Howard's daughters. 
Have you any reason to suppose that the gratuitious instruction imparted by them to 
the colored children upon their plantation was for the purpose of notoriety, "as 
you just now stated ; do you feel, upon reflection, that it is just to say that ? 

Answer. In this particular case I would not like to give that as an instance at all. 
But I think that is what it is generally done for. 

Question. Then, do you say that the teaching has generally been of that character? 

Answer. Well, in that way. When the question was asked me I understood yon to 
mean this, with public schools open for the colored children generally to attend. If 
there are such schools as that established by southerners I was not aware of the 
fact. I knew that there were here and there about the country little spasmodic eftbrts 
made to teach the colored children by the most influential citizens, but generally those 
of their own household. My own opinion has been that it was for purposes of 
notoriety ; not always so, I hope. 

Question. The case I have mentioned is not sufficiently notorious to have come to 
your knowledge ? 

Answer. I have great respect for that family, what I know of them, I look upon the 
Reverend Mr. Howard as a high, honorable man. I do not know his daughters, but I 
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can hardly think that they would do an improper thing in any way, from what I know 
of the family. Still, 1 guess they have a little vanity like the rest of the world. 

Question. That is the motive that you attribute to those people for that instruction ? 

Ansiver. I think so. 

Question. That is without knowledge of those ladies, or what they have doue, beyond 
what I have told you ? 
A7mve)\ Yes, sir. 

Question. Are you aware that this general instruction, which you say consists in 
spasmodic eiforts through the country, and by your prominent citizens, is entirely 
gratuitous ? 

Jw^^im*. I think itis. 

Question. Are yow aware that the instruction given by tutors and teachers in your 
university is gratuitious, or are they compensated for it f 

Ansim\ They are paid a small sum, §15 a month, I think; it is a very small sum, a 
merely nominal sum. 

Question. And the whole of this voluntary system of gratuitous instruction on plan- 
tations you attribute to motives of a desire for notoriety ? 

Answer. I should not say the whole of it ; but, as a rule, I would say so. 
Question. That is your sentiment ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 



Atlanta, Georgia, Novemher 7, 1871. 

JOSIAH SHERMAN sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Q:mstion. State your age, where, you were born, where you now live, and what is 
your present occupation i 

Ansiver. I am fifty-three years old ; I was born in Bennington County, Vermont, and 
I reside in Fulton County, Georgia, at present ; 1 am a mechanic by trade. 

Question. \Yheu did vou lirst come to Georgia ? 

Ansuxr. In the fall of 1865. 

Question. To what part of the State ? 

Amiver. I landed at Savannah. 

Question. Where did you tirst make your residence, and how were you engaged ? 
An<nver. In Augusta, W in the vicinity of Augusta, in Richmond County, in planting 
cotton, in 18G6. 

Quesiion. State how you were received there ? 

Answer. I was re?}eived in Augusta cordially, and introduced to the first men in the 
city, and trpated as well as I wish to be treated by any people for perhaps six months. 
I arrived there first on Christmas day, 1805, and the second time about the fifth of 
January, 1866. It was about six months before I really felt that there was any feeling 
otherwise than what had been shown me during the first part of the year. 

Question. Did you find a change at that time f 

Answer. I felt that there w^as a change. 

Question. How did it manifest itself? 

Ansivo'. Well, in various w\ays. In the first place I might say it manifested itself 
by their making use of expressions that I was trampling upon their rights — their old 
established customs. I had from sixty to eighty persons on my plantation whom I 
supported ; many of them were young. I established a Sabbath-school on the planta- 
tion ; I had xneaching on the plantation once in three weeks, and I had an evening 
school during the week. But in no case did I take time or interfere with my daily 
business in connection with that. Out of that grew the feeling that I became aware 
was ripening into something pretty heavy for me. At first I had no idea that there 
could be any objection to my having Sabbath-schools and preaching, and providing 
for the education of the colored people there. But, as I said before, after a time I 
found a different feeling manifesting itself. I will state a little incident that took 
l)lace that was very violent, in fact one of the most violent acts that occurred about 
that time. 1^ think it was on the 6th day of February, a doctor came on to my place, 
(by-the-way I cannot recollect his name,) and wanted me to hire him to doctor the 
laborers and their families through the season. He said it was customary, and always 
had been, to let that out by the job. I told him I had nothing to do with it ; that the 
colored people were free, and had a right to make their own bargains ; that I should 
make no bargain for them of that nature. He bargained with the colored men, and 
some of them were to give him $2 50 a year for the doctoring of themselves, and others 
who had families were to pay him $5, §8, or ^10, according to the number in the 
family. They made their own bargains, and signed their marks to the agreements. 
After that was done he came to me and wanted me to be responsible for his pay. 
At first I declined to do so, but finally I found that it was the choice of the 
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colored men tliat I should become responsible and make the doctor feel that he 
was sure of his money. I allowed myself to be responsible so long as they worked 
and remained with me and nil went satisfactorilj^ I agreed to pay him once a 
quarter. Here is what I am i.t particularly now : the agreement w^as that I should 
pay him once a quarter. That agreement was signed upon the 6th of February. 
Ou the second day of April he came to mo and wanted his quarter's pay. I told 
him I did not understand it in that way ; that I would pay him for two months 
if he was hard pushed. He said he was, and must have some money. I paid 
him for two mouths, and took his receipt. When he got his money he put it in his 
pocket and said, See here, this don't pay me. This i« not a full quarter's pay." I 
said, " It is as far as the bargain has be^'u complied with upon your part ; I do not admit 
that the quarter is out, and Iwili not pay the rest of the quarter until another mouth 
has run out." Said he, Mr. Sherman, you have paid me for only two months ; there 
is another month's pay due, and, by God, I will have the money." I said to him, "Well, 
sir, I have paid you according to the agreement ; I have your receipt, and you have 
your money ; now we had better let this thing jjass until the next three months are up 
and then I will pay you for the quarter." He said, No, by God, that don't suit me ; I 
will have my money." I said, " Well, sir, how will you get it ?" Said he, " I know how I 
can get it, and I will have it." II{> tlieu began to call me names, called me a damned 
radical ; that ^vas the first I heard of anything of the kind.. How he knew I was a 
republican I do not know; I had taken no part in politics, and had told nobody that 
I know of that I was a republican. He said "Well, the understanding was that 1 was 
to have my pay once a quartei*." I replied to him, "Well, when the quarter is up you 
will have it." He said, " W<'I1, the quarter of the year is up." I said, "Yes, but you 
have only been occupied here two months of the year." He said, " Well, I don't care 
a damn about that; 1 will have tlie money." He still persisted in calling me various 
names. I said to him, " Look here. Doctor, you have allowed yourself to call me a 
great many names, gnd I have not resented it ; they are very unpleasant to me, and 
yet I have not resented it. Kow, it looks to me as though all you were after was to 
get a month's pay out of these colored iieople that does not belong to you." He said, 
"God damn you, do you mean to call me a swindler ?" He ran me up against the side 
of the building. I was then on the piazza ; he grabbed me by the throat, and tried hard 
to choke me down. I happened to be a little the strongest, and I gathered up. When 
he found my strength, he let go of me and ran to the end of the piazza 'and i)icked up 
a club that was there, and said, "God damn you, I will break your head open, you 
God damned scoundrel;" just in that way. My wife happened to be sitting by the 
window^, and threw the blinds open, and said, "Doctor!" He said, "Oh, I beg your 
pardon ; I always hold myself in self-respect before the ladies." Said she, " If you have 
any respect for ladies, let my husband alone ; that is all I ask of you." In an instant he 
gathered again, and came at me w ith his club. I made no move, but stood there very 
quietly, and he swung his shillelah over my head several times, but did not happen to 
hit me. After I saw he was determined to have a fuss, I said, " Look here. Doctor, 
just hold on and be quiet ; perhaps we can settle this matter right here." Said he, 
" You can settle it by paying me." I said, "Sui>x)ose we leave this thing out." He 
said, "Well, I will leave it out." I said, "To whom will you leave it?" He said, "I 
will leave it to Jack Phinnessy." I said, " Suppose you leave it to the old gentleman, 
John Phinnessy." He said, Well, I will leave it to him. Get right in with me and let 
ns go down there." I said, "No, sir; you may go down and tell him your story, and 
in two or three days I will go down and tell mine, and then I will do just as Phin- 
nessy says." He then left me and went otf. I was down there in two or three days and 
sawMr. Phinnessy, and said, "Has Doctor such a one been here?" He said, "Yes." I 
said, " Do you understand that case ?" He said, " I think I do. He made a contract with 
your colored men up there to doctor them a year, and he was to be paid quarterly. The 
first quarter is up and you must Y)ay it." I said, "Very well ; here is the money; give 
me a receipt for it." He gave me a receipt for it. I went home, and some weeks 
after that, I do not know just how l^ng, but between 2 or 3 o'clock in the afternoon, 
this same doctor, with another man of the name of Delagle, a robust fellow, probably 
about thirty years old, called a bully in the city, came out there, hitched their horses 
by the gate, came through the gate in front of my house in a large park, and seated 
themselves upon a work-bench I had there. Being a mechanic, 1 tinkered some about 
the place. They called for me. My little girl, about ten years old at that time, an- 
swered them and said that I was lying down. The doctor said, " Well, I want to see 
him." My daughter said to them, " Gentlemen, come into the room." She then came 

to me and said, " Father, Doctor and another man are out there and want to see 

you." I got up, k)oked out, and said, " O, yes ; it is Doctor ," I cannot think of 

his name now. However, I moved to the door, and my wife said, " Don't you go out 
there; you will have trouble." I said, "Of course I will treat them well, but I shall 
go." She said, " No, don't you go ; if you do there will certainly be trouble ; they don't 
come here for any good purpose." I said, " I will go." She said, " If you go, take your 
revolver with you." I said, " No, I will not take anything ; I will go as I am." I w ent 
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out there and found them loaded down with weapons. This doctor said, " Mr. Sherman, 
I want you to state before this witness what our aoreemeut was." I said, Have yon 
not that agreement in writing ?" He said, " I have." I said, Have you got it with 
von ?" Ho said, "I have." I said, ^*Then read it to this witness and ho will under- 
stand it." He said, No, by God; that ain't what I am after; I want to have you state 
that agreement right here before this witness." I said, I can't see the point." He 
said, ''^Well, the point is that you must state that agreement ; that is the iDoint." Said 
I, My tongue is my own ajid'l can hold it if I please ; I propose to do no such thing." 
I then started for the house, and when I had gone perhaps three paces, he grabbed me 
behind by the shoulders, and moved me around and choked mo about the yard. After 
a while he let go of me and I moved olf in another direction. Ho saw what the pur- 
X^ose was and ran ux> and grabbed me again and jammed and ran me about there, until 
my little girl jumped over the fence and wAit through the lields, perhaps three-quarters 
of a mile, and asked my men to come uj). They came up, he still holding me in the 
snme position, jamming me about and swearing and damning and threatening, ifec, 
until the men came through the gate into the park. Then he left me, calling me a 
damned radical as often — well every few words, and other expressions in that same 
line. I then went into the city and laid the thing before General Tilson and asked him 
to take the matter in charge, bring the men up^ and investigate the rights of the case. 
He declined to do anything about it, and said, If he goes on to your place again, 
notify me and I will take care of him." That was all I could get out of General Tilson. 
I legarded tbat as a i)retty heavy blow. Mind you, there is one more point in this ; 
while the man was threatening me to that extent he said, " God damn you, Sherman, 
and God damn your whole bureau ;" meaning the Government Bureau ; it has all busted 
up and gone to hell, and now we find we have a friend in Washington, and, by God, we 
will have our way now." That was the time when I began to see the feeling there, and 
to feel as though there was something back that I had not felt or seen. After I went into 
the cit}' and saw General Tilson, and found that I could get no assistance whatever from 
him, I went to Judge Bothwell, who was in trade there, a merchant in Augusta. I laid 
the thing before him, and he remarked, ^* Why didn't you kill him ; damn him, I would 
have killed him." I told him I was not bloodthirsty," and was not bj-ought up in such ii 
way, and felt that there was no good in men killing each other. I said to him, I came 
here for counsel, knowing that you understand the people and their feelings ; that you are 
a man of judgment and understand the law. Now tell me what course I should take." 
He said, ^' I will tell you honestly ; you have traded here a great many hundreds of dol- 
lars, perhaps tjiousands, and have always been a gentleman to me, and have always 
done what I consider right. I will tell you honestly what I would do; I would dis- 
charge that man from the premises." I saul, "Can 1 do it ?" He said, "Has he not 
been fixulty or delinquent or something which you can charge him with in regard to 
his agreement ?" I said, " Yes." He said, " Very well; bring your charge in here, and 
I will write it out ; and you can present that to him as a reason why yon discharge him 
and pay him off." I said, " Very well ; I will get the money and deliver it over to you, 
and you can hand it to him." I complied with that advice, wrote out his discharge, 
gave my reasons for it, signed it, took a copy of it, and left the money with the judge ; 
and he afterward called the doctor in and settled the whole thing. I got rid of him in 
that way, forbidding him at the same time from coming on my plantation. That is the 
end of that. 

Qmsiion. Had you engaged in polities at that time at all ? 

Anmcr. No, sir ; I do not know that I ever sxioke on the subject of xiolitics, or let the 
people there know whether I was a republican, or democrat, or abolitionist. 

Question. Had you ever been a X)olitician in the ordinary sense of the word? 

Ansxmr. No, sir; never in the North; I always refused any office, and would not have 
it. I was brought ux) on a farm, and afterward learned a mechanic's trade and pur- 
sued it. 

Question. Who did yoti understand he had reference to when he said they had a friend 
in Washington ? 
Answer. Trcsident Johnson ; nobody else. 
Qmsiion. At what time was that conversation held ? 

Answer. I think it was in the month of July, 1866. I paid him one full quarter after 
X^aying him for two months. 

Question. How did you get along with your operatio'is subsequently? 

Answer. My forming operations were a failure entiudy. I x^lanted 425 acres, 225 in 
cotton and 200 in corn. I never raised a single car of corn, and I raised but ten bales 
of cotton. 

Question. I am not inquiring so much in reference to your success in an agricultural 
point of view as to the manner of your treatment by the people. 

Answer. From that time I could see a verv hard feeling of the people toward me. 
The man I hired the x^l^-utation of, Mr. Phiunessy, did not treat me as he had done 
formerly. 
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Question. Do yon know any other reason for it than your supposed political affinities ? 
Answer. I do not know the first thing but that. 

Question. Did you discover a difference in the public sentiment before and after the 
President had been supposed to change his political syini)athies and relations? 
Answer. I saw it and felt it. 
Question. How long did you remain there ? 

Answei\ I remained on that plantation until the last day of December of that year. 
Question. Where did you go then ? 

Answer. I went into Columbia County, an adjoining county. 
^Question. What was your experience there? 

Ansiver. I lived very pleasantly there until perhaps in March. This same man Phin- 
uessy had before tried to get me in jail ; he had made several attempts to put me in 
jail. In the first place, when I was on his plantation he claimed, I think, about $1,800 « 
in damages on his farm. I think he made up that claim for damages in October, sued 
me for them, drove off all my stock, all the stock I had hired of him, locked up my 
cotton-house and everything else, and destroyed my business. He came on to my 
j)lace a little before sunset one day, perhaps the sun was about a half an hour high, 
with an officer who served his papers and took me to town. By the time I got into 
town, about four miles from there, it was 8 o'clock at night, and all the offices were 
closed up. Fortunately I had met with one man of the name of Richardson, from 
Maine, but now dead ; I had met him once before. I went to his office and told him my 
fix ; that I had to lay in jail that night. He wanted to know what for, and I told him. 

Question. What was it for ? 

Ansiver. For this pretended claim for damages. 

Question. Did Richardson go your security ? / 
Answer. No, sir ; there was one item included in that claim of damages, of some corn 
that I was to have paid him ; but the time had not come when I was to pay him, and 
consequently that was not actually due. They would not take Mr. Richardson for bail, 
nor Colonel J. E. Bryant, nor Captain Prince ; in fact, they would not take anybody 
who would come forward and become my security, until Mr. Richardson and Colonel 
Bryant went out and brought in four colored men who owned real estate in the city ; 
they went my security on my bond. The officer was obliged to take them, for they 
were real-estate holders. I was then released, and went home, they taking my horse 
and carriage, and I being obliged to walk home four miles that night. Two or three 
days after that I was sued again for my rent, twenty-eight days before, it was due by 
written agreement ; and I had to be put in jail if I didn't pay it. 

By Mr. Scofield : 

Question. It seems to me that this can be shortened. We do not want to go into all 
the details of what all the persons said. Give us the result simply. 
Ansiver. I will do whatever the committee may desire. 

By the CHAimiAX : 
Question. Be as succinct in your statements as you can. 

Answer. These are facts that have rested upon my mind, but I am not strenuous in 
giving them. I said that that was twenty-eight days before the rent was due. I paid 
that |l,350, and consequently was not put in jail. There was found do be a little flaw 
in the papers in the other case. When I went into Columbia County, he sent a sheriff up 
there with the papers, and instructions to take me even in the dead of night. He 
thought perhaps that being a stranger in the county 1 could not get anybody to* assist 
me there, and that I would certainly have to go to jail. The sheriff got $10, as he tokl 
me afterward, and said that was to reward him ; but I found friends there, and gave 
bonds, and did not go to jail. Then everything passed along very well. 

Question. What was the result of that litigation of the claim for damages, &c. ? 

Ansiver. The case was never tried to my knowledge. 

Question. The first case failed by reason of some defect in the j^apers ? 

Answei'. Yes, sir ; and I do not know that the last was ever tried. I fought it off, 
bluffed it oft', until I went into the constitutional convention, and I never heard of it 
after that. 

Question. Go on with your experience in Columbia County. 

Answer. When I went there I started on the political line ; that was the first I ever 
had to do with politics. I concluded to run for the constitutional convention from the 
twenty-ninth senatorial district, and I was elected by, I think, GOO majority. After I 
got through the convention, then there came an election for State officers and for the 
legivslature, &c. In consultation with my political friends in the city, and looking over 
the matter and seeing how few men we had to do the work, I took charge of the 
twenty-ninth, district, and told them I would do the best I could in that district. 

Question. As a candidate for what. office ? 

Answer. I was not a candidate for anything. 

Question. You mean that you took it to work in it for the success of your party ? 
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Ansive}', Yes, sir; I then aunounced myself as a republican ; I was generally known 
as a i-epublieaii ; my course iu the couventiou showed me to he a republicau ; I went 
to work, aiid on a Saturday I started to travel over the district. 

Question, Give the dates as you go along . 

Answer, Tho election, if I remember aright, was on the 20th, 2Ist, and 22d of April, 
1863. 

Question. How long before the election did you start to canvass tho district ? 
Answer. Abo\it three or four weeks. 
Question. Procf>cd with your statement. 

Answer. 1 went up iu the northAvest corner of our county and passed the night. On 
Sunday I said to Mr. Barnes, with whom I stopped, '* Let us go down to church.-' Said 
he, " There is no church down here but a colored church." I said, " Let us go to that.*' 
He said, No ; I will not." I said, " I will go," and I hitched up my horses and went 
down there. When I rode in among the shade-trees there, I found a white man on 
horseback on each side of me. I was in a carriage, and told my driver to hitch the 
horses to a tree. I got out and moved toward the church. A colored man asked me if 
I would attend the church to-day, and I told him I thought I wouhl. He said, ''What 
name." I said, " Slierinan." He said, "I have heard of you; I am glad to have you 
attend the church here." This may not be interesting to the committee ; however, 
there are some points 1 want to mention. I said, " Can I be allowed to say a few words 
here to-day ?" He said; " No, sir; we hold this church here to-day, nnd w^e are instruct- 
ed under the law that no white man can speak here ; and if you speak here we will 
lose our church." I said, A^ery well ; I will not do anything to lessen your privileges, 
but allow lue to come in and hear you." Ho was the minister himself, and ho took me 
iu and seated me near the door. I looked over the audien(;e, and as I happened to 
throw my eye around to the back part of the house, there those same two white men 
were stretching up and looking to see i^ they could see me. They were the two 
men who rode up with me; they saw me fair and square, and then disappeared. 
I listened to the discourse, the prayers, &c. Just before the UKH'trng was jibout 
to close, my colored man, whom I had left in charge of my carriage and horses, 
came in and said, " Mr. Sherman, come out ; I tell you there is going to be 
trouble." I said, " Wliat is the matter f He said, "Come out; there will bo 
trouble." I said, I guess not." He went back, and I remained there. In the course 
of four or five minutes more he came in and told me I was going to be bushw hacked. 
I went out, and as I opened the door I found these white men riglit before the door. I 
stepped out between them and the side of the house and moved off toward my horses. 
The colored man came to ine and said, '' Th^s horse is lame ; look down here." That 
was to get a chance to speak to me. As I stoo])ed dow^n he said, " These men are 
going to bushwhack you ; I heard them say so." I said, " I guess not." He said, ''Let 
us get in and go off; let us get away." I said, "If they want to bushwhack me, they 
may do it right here ; I will not run one rod." I moved right back and stood between 
those persons and the door, leaving the door a little open, so as to listen to the last 
prayer and the singing. After the congregation turned around, I saw that one of them 
was the sheriff' in the county. I said, " Mr. Lazenby, how do you do? I am glad to see 
you." He feaid, "Mr. Sherman, are you going to make a political speech here to-day P 
1 said, "No, sir." He said, " I heard that you were." I said, " No ; to-day is Sunday, 
and I do not talk politics on Sunday; I have enough else to talk about." He said, 
*' Well, if that is the case, I have lost my errand. I was notiiied this morning that 
you Avere going to make a political speech here, and I have conic with this posse of 
men to prevent it." I said, " Mr. Lazenby, don't you su})pose I understand the laAV F" 
He said, " I do not know Avhether you do or not." I said, "I do ; the hnv at present 
under our provisional government is, that I must notify y(ui live days before I can 
make a political speech. Have you not got the notice that 1 w as goin^ to make some 
speeches f He said, " No, sir." 'l said, "Go to your ordinary, and you will find the 
notices there; I left them in his hands, and he agreed to give them to you." 

Question. Was there such a law at that time, that a man must give live days' notice 
to the sheriff when he desired to make a political speech ? 

Answer, Yes, sir ; by the order of General Pope, a written notice of five days had to 
be given to the sheriff I had given the notice ; 1 had notified him of several meetings 
that I was to hold. The sheriff' then said, " I cannot understand why I was here." 
When he got through I said, " Let me talk a few minutes." I then told the people 
what I was there for, and Avhere I Avas going ; that I Avas going into Lincoln County, 
and into Wilkes County, and Avhero my meetings Avere to be, and when. I said, " Here 
is the sheriff', and I notify him that I want him to be there and keep order." I also 
said, turning to the men there, " Gentlemen, I understand you are here to buvh- 
AA^hack me; that you have announced it here. Now, if you Avant to do it, do it right, 
here. I am going over to Lincoln County to-night, and 1 shall stop at such a i>lace, 
and if you Avant to bnshwdiack me you can find me right along on that track." I Avent 
on to Lhicoln County ; Avent to the dark holes of Lincoln, and struck over into Wilkes 
CouQty and into Washington Counfy, Avherc I met Mr. Robert Toombs. I staid there 
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two nij^hts ; I did not let them know who I was ; I had a meeting with the colored 
men ; I was in conclave with the secretary of state, who lived there then ; I had three 
hours' chat with the present judge down there, Mr. Andrews. 
Qucsfi07i. Garnett Andrews? 

Ansivo'. Yes, sir. Right here, at this point, I want to mention one thing. I met him 
in the eonrt-hoi\se ayd told him Avho I was. He said, " Go np into snch a room and I 
will he there." I went np there, and he came in and locked the door. When we talked 
we spoke low ; he did particularly. After a while there was a knock at the door ; we 
ke})t still and nothing was said, and whoever it was went otf. We wouhl talk again, 
and, after awhile, another knock at the door, and we would keep still, and the man 
w^ould go off agfiin. That was done at least four times. I said, "Mr. Andrews, tell 
me vv'hy this is He said, "I am a poor man; it would not answer for me to he 
known to he in company with yon ; you are known to he a repuhliean, and, just as 
sure as it was known that I was up here talking with you, I would lose my custom ; I 
could not live here." A great deal of onr conversation was in regard to himself. He 
wanted to he United States Senator, and said, Mr. Sherman, you are a northern man 
and I know something of your influence ; I want to have you interested in this matter ; 
I want to he United States Senator." I had not then struck on x)olitics, that is to say, 
I was not a candidate for anything then ; I was just a common citizen. After spending 
ahont three hours with him we parted. The next morning I left that county ami 
went over into my own county, Columhia County, and held a meeting there. They 
then gave mo the nomination for the State senate. When I went into Thompson, the 
name of the village, I went into the post-office to ohtain letters that I expected, and 
consequently announced my name. In a few moments all that little village know that 
Sherman was in the place. I told my colored man to take care of my horse, to watch 
him close that night and not to leave him. But he happened to leave him, and I was 
waked np in the morning and told to go and kill my horse. I asked, " What is the 
matter I" I was told, " They have sheared him and ent him all to pieces." I inquired 
more particularly ahont it, and I found out that they had cut off his mane and tail 
and one of his ears. I said, " I guess I will not kill him, hut will go and give him a 
douhle measure of oats and take care of him." I do not suppose liiat is of much ac- 
count. They gave me the nomination for the senate, and, of course, I worked from 
that time until I was elected. Now, I want to say a word or two in regard to Lincoln 
County at another time. Not heing ahle to fmd anyhody there who was a repuhliean, 
and dare stand up and say so, a man of the name of Madison came and requested to see 
me. He said, ''I will run for the house of representatives if you will work for me ; I 
will head the ticket." 

Question. In Lincoln County? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. He was the first repuhliean I had found in Lincoln County except 
colored men. He said There is a great deal of work to do up there, and I must have 
help; I propose that you come up there and hold meetings." I said -'When?" He 
mentioned the time, and we agreed on it. I Avrote the notice and sent it to the sherifl, 
that we Avould have a meeting on such a day. When the day came I was there. I took 
a colored man up with*me and found Madison there. It was in Lincolnton, the county 
seat. When I arrived there were prohahly a hundred white men sitting around watch- 
ing to see who came in, and perhaps half that numher of colored men, and nearly half 
of that numher of colored men came along with me. They knew pretty well I was 
coming, and tliey came along. Prohahly there were ahont two hundred people there, 
ahont equally divided hetween white and colored. I introduced myself to the deputy 
sheriff, and asked if he had got a notice from me of the meeting that day. He said he 
liad, hut that L could not have a meeting there that day. I asked liim what was the 
matter, and he said " You are a damned repuhliean, and we will have no repuhliean 
meetings here to-day." I said, "Well, that is curious ; this is a law-ahiding county, and 
I have ahided hy the law and given notice of the meeting hereto-day. Do you control 
this county ?" He said " I control it as an officer of the county through the will of the 
people." I said, "Is it the will of the people that there shall be no meeting here to- 
day?" He said, " It is." I said, i'l was not aware of it." He said, "Well, you know 
it now." I said to him, " O, well, there is no use to have any fuss ahout this business; 
let us have the meeting." He said, " No, sir ; not hy a damned sight ; you will not have 
a meeting here to-day." I sat there on a chair on the piazza of the store, and 
heard their abuse for an hour — one hour hy my watch. Then this sheriff came 
to me with Mr. Tntt, the nominee of the democrats, and said, " See here, Sherman, we 
haVo been thinking this thing over, and we have concluded that if you will only allow 
US to have a union meeting, a meeting where we can all speak, we will have one." 
I said, " Well, I want to understand that ; what kind of a meeting do you want ?" He • 
said, " A meeting where v/e can all talk and say what wo are a mind to." I said, " That 
is not the kind of meeting precisely that I proposed to have here to-day j it is a repub- 
lican meeting announced here to-day, and I propose to have one." He said, "Not hy 
a damned sight." I said to him, " Now let us make a compromise ; how many do you 
want to sx>eak here to-day ?" He said, " I want three." I said, " W^ell, I have four 
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and, Mr. Sberiff, I will open the meeting and close it. We -svill g,Q on alternately, and 
yon, Mr. SheriiF, will keep order, and have everything quiet.'' He said that ho would, 
and the meeting was then held. I put up Mr. Madison for tlie iirst speaker ; they put 
in their man ; 1 put in a colored man, and they put in another man ; I put in a cohered 
man, and then Mr. Tutt, the last man on their side, got up to speak. While Mr. Tutt 
was speaking he went into this blackguard business, calling all the names he could 
think of. One of the colored men felt so outraged that he spoke and Groaned ; another 
colored man reached over his cane and touched that one on his shoulder, and said, 
Keep still ; keep quiet." I sat on the steps of the court-house by the speaker. A 
white man said, Who is that over there that is using a cane in this crowd ? God 
damn any negro that will use a cane here." Then they started for him , and had a fight 
right there; many drew their revolvers, and in less than ten or fifteen minutes there 
was not a colored man to be seen within a half a mile. I still sat on the stops, and 
after awhile I got up and moved otf. They hollered to me to come buck and make a 
speech. I said that I had come there to speak to the people ; but as tlie p(H>ple gener- 
ally had left, I would not do it. We then w ent off into the woods, held a meeting, and 
made a nomination. I went to Augusta, and, at the time of the election, I appeared 
again in the same county on the first day of election, at night. I agreed with theliotel- 
keeper-for my board, how much I should pay him for myself and how much for my horse. 
I took a room, had my supper, my breakfast, and my dinner. At 2 o'clock I was dis- 
charged from the hotel. The parties I sent the tickets up by lost them in the river. 
I had the tickets to write and manipulate and work into the box, and I got in over 
400 that afternoon by about 4 o'clock. I was satisfied that I had whip])ed the fight. 
I then called for my horse, i>aid my bill, got on my horse ; the military were there to 
keep order, and they surrounded me. One or two of these men tried to take me off 
my horse, but did not do it, and finally I moved off. Now there were a great many 
things said w^hich were pretty hard, but I will just pass them over. I w^ent about 
three nnles in company with Mr. Madison and others. I had to go ten miles to my 
lodging that night, being turned out of the hotel. After going about three miles I 
.was overtaken by twenty horsemen, who surrounded me and made threats of violence 
of the most horrid kind. I was on horseback and would manage some way to get out 
of the crowd and move a little from them, and then they would get around me again 
and stop my horse. They pursued that course for fully three miles, threatening me to 
the utmost, cudgeling me over the shoulders and hollering, ^'God danm you, dcm't you 
bear?" The leader of that crowd, or the one who seemed to be the leader, after going 
three miles in this way, said, " Boys, look here, that God damned pusillanimous son of 
a bitch," pointing to me, " God damn him to hell, the worst thing of all is that I can't 
get anything out of him ; let us quit him ;" and then they left. I want to say a word 
or two in regard to their conversation. During these three miles there was one, Mr. 
Tutt, and, I think, a cousin of William Tutt, the democratic nominee, who made some 
very heavy charges against me, and called me very hard names. I said, " ^Ir. Tutt, 
didn't you stop at my house one night?" He said,^'^ Yes, sir." I said, " Didn't I treat 
you well?" He said, ''Yes, sir." I said, Didn't you have all that you asked for f 
He said, " Yes, sir." I said, " Didn't you say afterward that you had stopped at Sher- 
man's and that he was a gentleman?" He said, Yes, sir, I'^did ; and I will tell you 
another thing, you was a gentleman ; I said so then, and I will say it now, and you 
will be a gentleman now, I think, only for your God-damn republican principles ; it is 
your damned republicanism that makes you such a mean cuss." That is all I want to 
say on that point right there. W^hen we came to count up after the election I found I 
was elected in that county by a pretty close vote ; I think it was 11) majority ; in the 
district I had about 1,200 majority. After the thing was settled there came threats on 
me from different sources. On the thoroughfare of that section leading to Augusta- 
there was an immense sight of travel by our house. When they would come in sight 
and hearing of my house I could hear them cursing me and threatening, at the same 
time firing their guns and revolvers, and danniing me to the -utmost. That was almost 
an every-day occurrence while I was there at home. 
Question. After you were elected ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and before I came to the legislature. I went back once or twice, 
and once I met one of those same fellows who pursued me in Lincoln County. I was 
walking by the side of the road near my house, and he was on horseback. I bowed to 
him, and he said, " No, God danm you/l don't speak to sueh a cuss." I soon after left 
the county and did not go back until our last election ; that is to say, not to live there. 

Question. What time did you leave Columbia County ? 

Ansiver. Our legislature met on the 4th of July, and I left there in Jnne. 

Question. You went there in the previous year, 1867 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have spoken incidentally of being turned out of a hotel at Lincolnton ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. On what grounds ? 

Answer. I will tell you. There is one thing I want to mention first. AVhen the bell 
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raiii? tliat day for dinner I was in the court-house. I immediately left my husiuess and 
starled for the hotel. I stepped to the door and fgnnd that the people had assembled, 
and formed a row right stjuare into^he hotel for me to walk through. I walked along 
and as I gottihout half way they started such a yell as I never heard in that sectioL 
of the country ;* enough to deafen anybody. As I was going to take the last step on the 
liiazza, I heard some one say "S~st" to a dog that stood in the door-way— a great big 
i'ellow, almost as high as this table. Instantly he eame at me. Well, I never chawed 
my heart before. That was the first time I was ever really hard frightened. Of course 
1 had to go to work in the first place to make peace with the dog, and I accomplished 
it. I passed by him and went into the sitting-room, and from that into the dining-room, 
where I fouud'the tables were all filled. I returned and said to the landlord, *^I will 
wait until the next table." I sat there and waited until the next table and when the 
bell rang again I went in. Not a single person came near that table while I was eat- 
ing but the waiter. There was a great deal of cursing in the room where the gentle- 
men were, and swearing in the other room where the ladies were — swearing by the la- 
dies to an enormous extent. I ate as long as I felt inclined to ; a good long while at any 
rate ; took an extra cup of coffee, and after I got through I went up int»o my room. I soon 
left my room and came back, and the table was crowded. There was not n place there for 
anybody. I walked around and left the hou^e. Now I will answer your question. As 
I said before, at about 2 o'clock the landlord came out into the court-room where I 
was writing my tickets and said, Sherman, I want to see you privately." I said, 
^' Very well," and we went up into the upper part of the court-house. He then said to 
in(^, *''l am obliged to tell you that you will have to leave my house." I said, ''Why so ? 
have I not treated your house well ?" He said, Yes, sir." " Are you afraid you will 
not get your jiay f ^ He said, " No, sir." I said, Well, then, why do you turn me out ?" 
He said,' " Well,' I will tell you now candidly as an honest man : I am a poor man, and 
the i)eo])lc here are my supporters. They have got together and passed a resolution 
that if I keep you to-night they will never give me one cent more of patronage, and 
that would break me up. That 'is the reason." The hotel-keeper was named Gibson. 
He said, I have nothing against you, but I must turn you off or be broken up in my 
business." I said, ''Very well, I will leave your house ; I will pay you before sun-set." 
He sai d, " Mr. vSo-and-so will keep you here." I said, " If that is the spirit of the peo- 
ple here, I don't want to stay here ; I will go where I can feel a little more safe." I 
went off ten miles, and that was the time they scourged me so. 
Quesiion. Had you made a speech that day ? 

Answer. Not a speech ; not a word ; only attended to my business. I had enough to 
do ; I had to write almost all night to get out the tickets for the county and Slate. 
Quesiion. Had you many acquaintances in that county ? 
Answer. No, sir. ' 

Question. Had you given any offense to anybody, or had any personal altercation 
with any one f 
Answer. No, sir. 

Quesiion. Was there anything at all alleged against you except that you were a re- 
publican, and was a candidate for the senate ? 
Ansicer. Not a word, to my knowledge. 

Quesiion. Where have you been living since you left Columbia County? 

Answer. I have been in this county most oi' the time ; I have been at work on the 
State road, occasionally going into my county as that road passes through it. I did 
all I could do in safety and keep inside of the law. 

Quesiion. Have you any knowledge of any facts in connection with the election last 
fall in that part oi* the State ? 

Answei\ Yes, sir. 

Quesiion. What is that knowledge ? 

Answer. Well, I was there at the election at Appling, the county-seat of Columbia 
County. 

Question. Have you had any occasion to prei^are any statement of the transaction ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. I went before the commissioner in Augusta — Mr. Robinson, I think — 
and I was k<^pt on the stand for nine hours. 
Quesiion. Have you that statement ? 

Ansiver. 1 have it ; not in full ; I wrote one in part, which I think you have in your 
possession. 

Question. The clerk of this committee gave me a paper the other day that I saw^ pur- 
ported to be of that character, but I did not read it. Is this [handing witness a pa- 
per] the one to which you refer ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is the statement as there made accurate ? 

Ansiver. I think it is. 

[The statement is as follows : 

" On the morning of the 20th of December, 1870, the first day of election, I arrived 
at Appling, the county-seat of Columbia County, Georgia, at about a quarter past 10 
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o'clock a. m., where probably over one thousand people had assembled, three-fourths 
or more of whom were colored. I drove np very near the conrt-house, and asked for 
the military commander, when Lieutenant C. B.'Hiutou appeared, sayiiiig he was in 
command of twelve men. I said I came to attend the election, and felt obliged to 
put myself under his protection, knowing I would not be safe without it. I then told 
him who I was ; that I had represented the twenty-ninth district in the legislature for 
the past two years, aud now I held the appointment of deputy marshal, showing him 
my commission; but I preferred that he would say nothing ahont my a])pointment; 
only treat and protect mo as a citizen. The lieutenant pledged his utmost for my 
safety. I then appeared in front of the window of the court-house, where two of tjie 
commissioners were taking votes and passing them to a young colored man. appearing 
to be seventeen or eighteen years of age, who put them in the box. I H]r.)lm to the 
commissioners or managers, asking them if the board was properly organized ; they 
said it was. I then asked for James M. Anthony. Mr. Gray, one of the managers, said 
Mr. Anthony was not here. I remarked that Mr. Stearns's family was very sick and ho 
could not be here ; Robert Lee is the next man. Yes, said one of the numagers, Robert 
Lee is here. I sjrid not Robert Lee proper. Yes, said one of the managers, Robert Lee, 
and the only Robert Lee wo know in the county. I remarked that Robert Lee proper 
was on the ground. I then asked for an interview with him. They asked me inside. 
I took Robert Lee with me and introduced him to the other managers saying, this is 
the man whose name I introduced to the governor for manager, and the same man the 
governor ai)pointed and the senate confirmed. 

The managers then asked me if they should not empty the box and vote over again. 
To this I said I had nothing to do with it j I was not manager of election. My object was 
to state facts; they had them, aud they must act as they thought j)ro]>er.' They then 
asked Lee where he lived. Lee told them wdiere, and that he had been in the county 
four years. They asked him his full name, to which he replied that it was Robert Lee, 
but about five years ago he put an R in his name. This was not known by myself or 
his friends at the time his name was given to the governor ; but nevertheless, said I, 
this is the man. At this time Dr. Casey came in the room, and I was asked to leave, 
Yery soon Robert Lee proper was told to go out ; young Robert Lee was permitted to 
remain. Here I will remark that in the evening the acting ordinary came to the tent to 
see me. Among other things I asked him if he knew this young Robert Lee. He said 
no. 'Where does he live f He believed he was a clerk or runner down to the store. 
'Where did he come from?' ' I think,' said he, ' that he came from Sawdnst, or the rail- 
road, somewhere.' 'When did he come here V He replied that he eanu; the evening the 
commissions came for the managers. 'Who is he, anyhow V * I don't know.' I then 
asked very many colored men who he was. None knew him, so I cnlled him a man of 
straw, having no righ^to the position as manager. He, however, was made manager. 

I then took my place in front of the window again, by the side (►f the rope, 15 feet 
from the window where the voting was done, and took my pencil and ]>aper and be- 
gan or prepared to keep tally — to writedown the names as they werci spoken by one of 
the managers ; but before voting commenced (the second time) a mau standing upon 
the steps said, 'All the democrats will vote over again, white and colored; nil the demo- 
crats come up and vote over ;' and so they did. For an hour or more voting went oif 
briskly without any apparent trouble or intimidation to speak of until, to a])pearanpe, 
the democrats had mostly voted; and when the republicans, or tliose v*'iio carried 
their votes in their pocket, preferring not to show their ticket, made an elibrt to get 
to the ballot-box, then threats began in good earnest ; swearing and showing and 
swinging slung-shot; exhibiting the bowie-knife, (so s.-nd the lieutenant,) and using other 
methods of intimidation ; closing up the passage-way with white men that had voted, 
twenty, thirty, and perhaps fifty men at a time, so placed before the ]»ass«Mge-way that 
it was almost imi)ossible for a man who did not show a democratic vote to get tlirongh, 
and if one did, a cry would start up, ' Mark him, d — n him, mark him ;' and in two in- 
stances I saw the Bherifi:'put a colored man, who had succeeded in getting tlirongh, 
back over the rope, obliging them to get through again if they could. Then, again, 
intimidation was caused by the use of such awful ouths thsit no God-fearing man could 
help fear ; and that if any one voted the radical ticket the Ku-Klux would visit them 
in less than two weeks ; and the man who vswung his slung-shot over the heads of the 
colored men said, ' God d— m the nigger who votes tho radical ticket, he will not get 
home;' and various other threats were made. 1 think I heard enough threats to fill 
two sheets like this, yet no remonstrance or orders to stop it, while I was permitted 
to remain in hearing or seeing; and still these threats and intimidations were allowed ; 
no real effort was made to prevent or bring to justice the law-l)reakpr ; but the colored 
men must submit to all this ; not allowed to say one word. I spoke to the lieutenant to 
have that slnng-shot put away. He went to the man and said to him he had better put 
it up. He said he spoke to the sheriff al)out it, and said the sheriff ordered it put away, 
but the order was not regarded, for I saw him swing it over the heads of the colored 
men, and heard the language that would accompany such a weapon for more than 
two hours. I will give the managers credit of once saying to the sheriif that he must 
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keep order or voting \yoiiIcl stop. The RherifF repeated the order, or demand, and 
that was all it amounted to, for the disorder increased until I was taken off the ground, 
which was between 3 and 4 o'clock p. m. This disorder might have been stopped easily. 
The lieutenant was on tlie ground ; his men were near by, and it only wanted au order 
from the managers or sheriff to have broi]^ht the soldiers and made order at once. 

"In the fore-part of the day I was found at my post front of the window, seated by 
the rope, tallying and taking notes of what was going on, when Dr. Casey came up iu 
front of me and said, 'Who is manipulating affairs "in Augusta, that he should send 
a clerk up hero to manage our affairs f ' To this and other similar remarks I made no reply, 
but took notes, &c., whereupon the doctor turned to the li'euteuant and said, so said 
the lieutenant, 'If Sherman don't put up that pencil and paper I will take it away 
from him and slap his chops.' The lieutenant said, 'Tliat would not do, for tho 
colored men regarded him their friend, and if you undertake that there will be a row.' 
The doctor then made other threats, so said tho lieutenant, until the lieutenant said ho 
would try and get Sherman to put his paper up, and so he did. He came and asked me 
to put it up. After making this request three times, and saying he could not i)revent 
trouble if I did not, I conl^ented to lower my manhood, suffer my freedom to be directed 
and dictated by the mob. I put my paj^er up, containing about two hundred names; 
I still kept my pencil in hand, counted, and occasionally marked my count on the mar- 
gin of a newspaj)er. To this the doctor made objections, and tried to prohibit it. 
Abont this time, or soon after, a cry was started up that the niggers had guns. The 
cry was loud, trouble was indicated, and, in fact, seemed to bo at hand. A tremendous 
stampede took place at once ; nearly all were on the run iu the direction of the guns, 
which was over the river. The colored men had guns stacked half or three-quarters 
of a mile from the court-house, und twenty or twenty-five men left to guard them until 
they could be relieved by others who had gone forward to vote. Then tho doctor 
appears again, and proved to be the ruling spirit in this gun excitement, as he acknowl- 
edged in his letter to the Chronicle and Sentinel of Augusta; that he commanded a 
force that took possession of the bridge, and would not let the belligerents cross. It 
was also foui d that the doctor, or those in his command, had double-barnd guns, 
revolvers, and other w(^apon8 in abundance, b'ut the colored men could not even be 
allowed to stack their guns three-quarters of a mile from the court-house. TJjo doctor, by 
threats and show of wca})ons, prevented the colored men from crossing the bridge until 
the lientenaut came with his men, crossed the bridge, and took possession of the guns, 
placed a guard over them, relieving some twenty or twenty-five colored men from their 
charge. This done, order was restored, and quietude, for the time being, as it had 
been at the iiolls in the absence of these leading spirits ; but when the doctor with his 
force returned, something must be done with 8h<"rman. About this time bell rang 
for dinner, and the polls closed for an honr. After dinner voting commenced again, 
and for half an honr or more it went off quietly, 1 keeping count until the doctor came, 
when he again ap]»eared inside the rOpe before me with insults and riotous remarks, and 
looking around, I saw groups in threes and lives and more making Sherman their 
object of insult. Finally a man walked in front of the rope and stepped over it on my 
right. Soon after another man walked in front of the rope and stepped over the rope 
on my left. Others pushed their way through the colored crowd to my back. The 
fust man on my right took off' his hat, and throwing his head down and partly in 
front of me, looked me in the face; the one on my left took off' his hat, placed himself 
in like position, looked me in the face, both making mouths, &c., unbecoming any hu- 
man being. In this condition I remained for some time, until these men began to feel 
under my cloak, and, as I was told, showed wea[)ons, when the lieutenant saw my 
danger, spoke to tho managers, and asked if he should not ask me over the rope. He 
at once came and said, ' Sherman, walk over the rope and stand by the building.' I did 
80. The sheriff then took those five or six ill-designed persons back near the door-step 
of court house from whence they came, only to give them another starting-point, which 
was at once improved by backing around the "corner of court-house, (inside the rope,) 
to get at my side. This was done, and ilw above aU in iilain siglit of the managers and 
sheriff] but nothing said to them. There again their insults were lavished on me, and 
in a way that is not easily described. After fifteen or twenty minutes in this uncom- 
fortable position, the lieutenant was spoken to by the managers, (so he said.) and was 
requested by them to take me off. The lieutenant at once communicated this to me. 
I said to hiui, ' 1 have a right here ; ' he left, and in a few numients returned and made a 
second request, and then the third, and at the same time said I was in danger, for he 
could not control the mobVhich would soon make an attack on me. I then stepped 
up to the window and said, 'Messrs. Managers, is it your request that I should leave 
the ground r when one of the managers (Mr. Hicks) said, ' Yes, leave.' Then one of the 

clerks (Mr. Hudson) said, 'Yes, d n you, leave; your presence creates disturbance, 

and you better leave ; God d n you, leave.' I then said, ' Mr. Gray, (another manager,) 

is it your request that I should leave?' He replied that he did not want to say any- 
thing about it. ' Have I not a right here ?' I asked. He replied that as far as he had 
seen of me, he did not see why I could not remain. At this time, I was standing, my 
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back toward the crowd, the lieutenant stepped np and took me by the arm and walked 
me off, saying, ' I do this for your safety ; I have seen what you have not/ As we walked 
off, probably two hundred of those white fiends followed quite a distance, with yells 
and shrieks never heard anywhere in the civilized world except in Georgia. When 
this crowd returned to their voting place th#y found the ground made vacant by the 
running of, at least, eight hundred colored persons. On seeing many of these frightened 
persons at a distance, the whites took after them and ran them to the woods and hills, «i 
llring guns or revolvers, yelling, shrieking, <fcc., like so many wild men. Here the * 
election seemed to be broken ui> ; so much so that one of the managers said to the 
lieutenant, * This makes this election illegal, and if I report this as it is, this county will 
be thrown out.' After this there was but little if any voting done the first day. I 
judge from appearance, as I was in a tent near by where I could see. After the colored 
men left for home, taking their guns, the sergeant who guarded them said he counted 
two hundred and sixty-three guns. It was said by some of them that but very few of 
these two hundred and sixty-three men voted. Some of them, and others gave me 
their names and where they lived and the reason they did not vote. In every instance 
the reason given was fear, caused by threats of being Ku-Kluxed, by being turned out 
of a home ; others by the threat that they would not live to get home if they voted a 
radical ticket. I took about one hundred names, and in many instances the names of 
the men that was said to have made the threats. I have the names of several of the 
men who carried revolvers, slung-shot, and who caused much intimidation, but I have 
not the names of the men who gave me so many insults, except Dr. Casey. Others 
seemed to be strangers. I could not find a colored man that knew them. I did not go 
near the voting place on the second day; I kept tent, not even going out for dinner ; 
it not being considered safe. But I saw and heard what I never saw before at an elec- 
tion. Liquor seemed to be very plenty ; running horses, firing of revolvers by the 
dozen at a time, &c. 1 forgot to mention that liquor was plenty on the ground the 
first day. It was carried around in glass bottles, even inside the rope. The managers 
made no mention of it, or gave orders concerning it. 

" I went to tent Tuesday a. m., and left for home Thursday morning, escorted by the 
soldiers. 

Thus went election in Columbia County, Georgia, December 20 and 21, 1870. 

''JOSIAH SHERMAN, 
''Deputy Marshal for ColumUa County ^ Georgia. 

" Sworn to and subscribed before me this 10th day of January, 1871. 

[SE.VL.] " H. I. G. WILLIAMS, 

''Notary PuUiCj Fulton County.^'' 

Question. Please to state what you know, or have reliable information of, concerning 
an organization which is popularly known as the Ku-Klux. 

Ansiccr. Well, sir, I do not know that I can say much on that subject. I have never 
seen them in their regalia, and I have never been overtaken by them in disguise. ' I 
have read of them, as you all have, and have heard a thousand things concerning them. 

Question. Have any instances occurred within your knowledge of persons injured by 
them ? 

Answer. When you say " knowledge," I suppose you mean something I have seen 
myself. 

Question. Have you seen persons who alleged that they had been injured by them ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In what part of the State ? 

Answe)'. Down in the vicinity of Columbia County, not in that county precisely, but 
persons living in Warren County. 

Question. Did you know a man in the senate by the name of Adkins? 
Answer. I knew him well. 

Question. It is in evidence before us that he was put to death in the month of April, 
1869, 1 think. 
Anstver. It was in May. 

Question. What do you know in regard to that transaction? 

Answer. Well, sir, I will state what I know of him, and what our conversation was 
the day before he died, if you please to accept that, and some things that have occurred 
since ; but that was only what I was told ; I do not know it myself. Tlie Sunday be- 
fore he died we met in Augusta. I will state a little circumstance, and then you will, 
perhaps, appreciate the whole. I had been there some davs previous, and so had he, 
but we did not meet until Sunday. I was going to church^ my wife and another lady 
with me. As we were passing the church on Greene street, I think, he was sitting in 
the church near the window and saw me passing. He came out and hollered to me. 
I was on the other side of the street ; he asked me to come over. We all went over 
and went into the church-yard. We were very glad to see him, from the lact that we 
had not met since the legislature adjourned, as he had been to Washington and all 
around. He gave me a history of his travels, and what he had seen and heard from 
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the time we left the legislature until then. He had seen President Johnson, and he 
told me what the President said. He was in company in Washington with Doctor 
Ayer, who had heeii killed a short time hefore in Jefferson County. He told me what 
their last words were in Washington, and that he lent him money to get homo with. 
Said he, ''Mr. Sherman, I am here, and I will tell you why; I have got tired of living 
so far from my own home ; I asked Mr. Blodgett to let me go to his house, and he wrote 
to me to come immediately if I wished. I came to his house, and I have been there 
three weeks ,* I offered to pay my board, but he would not take it. I cannot live in 
that way, and I have resolved to go home." Said I, '' What, to Warren County?'' 
He said, *' Yes ; to W^arren County." I said, "Why, Mr. Adkins, have you not told me 
often that if you went to Warren County they w^ould take your life ? " He said, " Yes, I 
have, and I have always complied with my wife's direction in that matter ; she has always 
told me to stay away Inntil now, when she tells nie to come home. She tells me if I 
can only get home she and my people — that is, the colored people — will protect me at 
home." I said, Well, Mr. Adkins, don't you go." He said, It is a trial." Said he, 
" Right here I want to tell you what I heard yesterday. I stepped into a store on Broad 
street; they did not any of them seem to know me. Soon alter I went in, and while I 
was doing a little trading, there were two men sitting there, and one of them said to the 
other, ' The boys are doing a nice business in Warren County.' The other said, ' What are 
they doing.' He said, ' Well, they killed two niggers up there last week, and they say^ 
they swear they Avill kill every damned republican there.' The other one said, ^ Yes, they 
are after the senator, and by God they will get him yet.' I heard them say that yester- 
day." Said he, " Xow, 1 have been thinking whether it was me that w^as meant or you ; I 
know that the man who made the remark lives in your district, over in Columbia 
County." I ought to have asked him the name, but I did not think to do so. Said I, 
"Well, Mr. Adkins, there is no better way for us to do than for both to take it, you to 
take it that it means you, and I to take it that it means me, and just keep away from 
them entirely, and then perhaps they will not get us." He said, " Perhaps you can do 
it, but I can't live in this way ; I have got to go home." After considerable conversation 
of that kind he said, "I have made nj) my mind to go home anyhow." He then reached 
out his hand and shook hands with me, and said, "If I die a martyr to the cause that I 
so much love I hoiie that you that are left will make proper use of it." He shook 
my hand and said, " I am obliged to you for your good counsel, and I bid you farewell," 
and then he left. This was after I had eptreated of him, and patted him on the shoulder 
and said, " Don't you go home ; you will never get there alive." 

Question. He w^as killed the next day in the way w^e have heard described here by 
several witjiesses. 

Answer. I went out and stopped with a friend about two or three miles out of the 
city, and about 11 o'clock I came back into the city. I inquired for Mr. Adkins, and 
^ they told me that he had taken the cars that morning. I said, " He is a dead man ;" 
audi it was not t wo hours after that before I heard that he was dead. I knew the feel- 
ings of those people tow^ard Mr. Adkins. He was one of the choicest men Georgia ever 
raised ; a full-souled man, right square every time ; an honest, ui)right, religious man. 
That very day after he said this to me, he went into the church and spoke to the people 
there. He was a preacher, a farmer, and a minister. 

Question. You esteemed him to have been a good and pure man ? 

Ansicer. A pure man ; I never knew aught against him. I never knew of him before 
we took part in politics together ; I heard of him often. So far as I ever heard, everjir 
body esteemed him as one of our best citizens. He was a man of property, and large 
family; a man of good sense ; notf so literary as some, because his advantages had not 
been good ; but yet so far as he himself was concerned he w^as right. ■ 

Question. Something has been said about the public feeling toward republicans, and 
especially those of northern birth — northern immigrants, and settlers in this country. 
So far as you have had an opportunity to observe, what is that feeling? 

Jnswei: The idea in my locality is that a northern man has no rights in this county. 
It is often expressed to uie that I am a damned carpet-bagger and have no rights here ; 
that is the sentiment of the people. 

Question. What is the feeling in regard to the education of the colored people? 

Answer. In that vicinity ? 

Question. I am speaking now about that vicinity. 

Ansiver. They have been entirely opposed to it; they have no feeling of sympathy 
with northern men here. I will mention the worst that I have heard them utter. If 
a northern man is a gentleman, as they call him, they have no objection to him, but 
they say that a damned republican has no business here. 

Question How have the republicans in Augusta been treated in their business rela- 
tions, so far as you have observed ? 

Ansicer. Well, sir, a northern man has no business to start in trade or business there ; 
that is, he is sure to be defeated if he undertakes it. 

Question. Do you know anything about a gentleman from New Jersey who was in 
the normal school there ? 
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Answer. Of what name ? 

Quesiion. I think his name is Calvin. 

Answer. I do not know him. 

Question. I have asked yon somethin^^ ahont the edncation of the colored people in 
that part of the country, and the feeling there in regard to it. 

Answer. The feeling is that they have no bnsiness to be educated. I thought that 
my first remarks in regard to holding Sabbath schools and educating my men during 
evenings illustrated the whole thing. 

Question. Do you think that was a characteristic representative transaction? 

Answer. Yes, sir; emphatically so. I>Iy little daughter, who was then living when 
we lived in Columbia County, and who was then between ten and eleven years old, 
had a school on our plantation. We set apart a building and let her teach the coIohmI 
l)eople on our plantation and the neighboring colored people. She had about thirty 
scholars. Well, the feeling in that neighborhood was intense; the persecution was 
very heavy from the fact that we allowed her to teach. 

Question. What shape did it assume ? 

Answer. She commenced there in the month of May, and followed it up until about 
September, probably. At that time she had a fine little school ; it was considered a 
success so far as the school was concerned. But we felt this feeling on our farm, from 
the fact that our neighbors about clogged our wheels in business, would steal our 
property", throw down our fences, and let their cattle, hogs, and everything else get into 
our fields. They would send somebody from some tar distant place to steal our cotton 
and dig our potatoes at night. In fact we had to keej) a Avatch all over our place to 
protect ourselves. It all came from the feeling of the people around us, and that f(;e}- 
ing, we were satisfied, arose from the fact that we had a school there through the 
week, and a Sabbath-school every Sunday, and had |)reaching theie quite often. It 
was not that wo owed them anything; not that we crossed anybody's track. We paid 
no attention to our neighbors more than to treat them with courtesy. We jdanted 
largely. Charles Stearns was my partner. He bought a place and i)aid $8,000 down, 
and was to pay $4,000 more. But they never have allowed him to make one eoiiper 
from the day he went there until to-day. 

Question. His crops were interfered with in the way you speak of ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; his cattle were driven ofi", his hogs and sheep slaughtered, and 
everything else destroyed. 

Question. Is he a republican ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. A northern man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he was born in Massachusetts, as 1 understand. 
Quesiion. They treated you very well in Columbia until yim engaged in politics? 
Answei\ Yes, sir; except that this matter of Mr. Phinnessy, from Richmond County, 
was brought up there. 

Quesiion. He was the gentleman you had leased from in Richmond County ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Quesiion. And who had arbitrated the case between you and the doctor? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. The document I have given to you alludes to somethings in regard 
to that election that I want to speak of to this committee. I have with me the names 
of some men who ran, as alluded to in that document when they drove me from the 
polls. Quite a large number of men lied at the same time, and they went to the hills 
and the ravines to get out of sight ; probably six or eight hundred. 

Question. Have you a list of them ? 

Answer. I have a list of some of them. These men followed me around, and the 
lieutenant took me to bis tent, where I staid two nights and part of another. The men 
came around on the back side there and sent for me, and I went over. They wanted 
to know if this was what was meant by emancipation and freedom, and said that if it 
was they had been greatly mistaken. , 

Question. The colored men said so ? 

Anstver. Yes, sir. I asked them if they could tell me why they had not voted, and 
they gave me reasons. But there were so many of them, and they crowded things so 
hard, of course I could not take down all the reasons, and what 1 did take in many 
cases were very brief. But I took their names, with their residences, so that anybody 
calling upon me hereafter might know.* One Aaron Thomas, living with Sarah Ja^ie 
Grover, said, I was at the polls the first and second days, but was not allowed to 
vote, for Adolphus Blount, with others, said that if I voted the radical ticket they 
would kill me; so I can't vote as I want to for fear." 

Quesiion. You have a list of names you took in that way? 

Aiiswer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They were taken down correctly at the time ? 

Answer. I took them at the time in the words they gave me, in pencil, and afterward 
copied it. Captain Jones said, " I voted and was run off by John Lanipkin, who said, 
* You will all see hell.' " He said to James Jenkins, " You will get hell before you get 
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away from here." ^ Alfred Thornton said, " I voted by the name of Alfred Murraj^, and 
was made to do so by iJames Murray ; I voted the democratic ticket, for James Murray 
said I should smell hell if I did not vote it." He wanted to know if I could fix it so 
that he could vote the republican ticket in his own name. Well, now to talk about 
my doing anything. 

Question, He felt that he had been made to practice fraud in the first instance, and 
that a fraud had been forced upon him ? 

Answer, Yes, sir ; and he gave mo the name of the man who forced it upon him. 

Question, Without going into detail of these cases, will you state how many similar 
cases came to your knowledge? 

Answer, I have lost one sheet of the notes that I took at that time, but I can give 
you the number of the cases on the other sheets that I have here. I have forty-one 
cases here on the two sheets that I have. 

Question. You say a third sheet was lost ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I put on it some other important points connected with the matter. 

By Mr. Scofield : 
Question, What is the character of those forty-one cases you have here ? 
Ansiver, Similar to those I have stated; I took the statements from the men them- 
selves, in the language Avhich they gave to me. 

By ^Ir. Bayard : 

Question. Who were the two opposing candidates for Congress at that election in that 
district ? 

Ansivcr, A man from Burke ; I cannot remember bis name at this moment. 
Question. Was it not Crocker ? 
Answer, I judge not. 

Question. J)o you not know that all this testimony regarding that election, including 
your own, has been taken in the contested election case from that district in Congress, 
and is now before the Congress of the United States ? 

Answer. All the testimony I have given here? 

Question. All in respect to the election. 

Ansiver. I suppose that Congress has seen my testimony. 

Question. I do not mean your testimony in regard to matters outside of the election, 
but I mean all the testimony in connection with the election. Was not your testimony 
taken before the commissioner in the contested election case, and is it not now before 
Congress ? 

Answer. I gave it before the commissioner. 

Question. Therefore the statement which you handed in here, signed by you as deputy 
marshal, is part of your testimony? 
Answer. Yes, sir. " 

Question. You have already given that before the commissioner? 
Answer, In substance. 

Question, So that you are now repeating before us the same testimony you gave at 
another time ? 
Answer, Yes, sir ; that is true. 

Question, How many negroes came down to the polls armed on that day? 

Answer, That were about the polls ? 

Question. That brought their guns to the election. 

Answer. I thiuk it is mentioned in my statement. 

Question. Nearly three hundred, was it not ? 

Answer. I think so. 

Question. Those arms, I believe, were taken possession of by the United States mili- 
tary authorities, Avho were there at the time ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. AVhat day of the election was it that the military officei; arrested you and 
removed you from the j)oll ? 
Ansiver. I did not consider myself arrested. 
Question, Were you not taken in custody by that officer ? 
Ansiver. I gave myself up to the officer. 

Question. Did not he remove you from the place of the election ? 
Ansiver. At the request or order of the managers. 
Question. Where were you residing at that time ? 

Ansiver. I claimed then, and I do now claim, my residence in Columbia County ; I 
never had voted anywhere else ; 1 never ])ak\ taxes anywhere else, and I had not • 
removed my farming implements or my household from the county. 

Question. How long had you lived in Atlanta ? 

Ansiver. I had been here at Atlanta working on the State road, and boarding here 
part of the time, part of the time in Augusta, and other places, since about the first of 
1869, perhaps. 

73 a 
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Question. Aud this election took place in the fall of 1870 ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did yon attempt to vote in Columbia on that day ? 

Answer. I did not, and would not. If I liad been living there every day I would not 
±»ave voted there ; I would not have attempted it. 

Question. You came to Georgia, I understand, in 1865 ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

'Question. What had been your previous occupation ? 

Answer. I was brought up a farmer in York State, in Washington County. Until I 
-was twenty-one years old most all of my time I spent on a farm, w orking occasionally 
at mechanical work with my brother, who was a mechanic. If you ask me I will give 
all the points. I then served an ai)prenticeship with my brother for three years after 
I was twenty-one years old. 

Question. I do not care about y^ur being so exact. In what were you occupied after 
the war commenced I 

Ansicer. When the war commenced, if I remember aright, I was engaged in the man- 
ufacture of agricultural imi>lemeuts, in White Hall, New York, and had been over ten 
years. I sold out, and went into the lumber business, in Vermont. From there I went 
into New Hampshire, on the farm of my father-in-law, who had died. I went there 
and settled up the estate, in old Senator BelPs town, Chester, New Hampshire. When 
I got that settled up, which I think was in the year 1863,1 went to Boston, and worked 
at mechanical work on vessels. I helped build the ^'N. P. Banks " that went on the 
Mississippi. 

Question. As a carpenter and joiner ? 

Answer. As a carpenter and joiner of steam -vessels. I worked at that for a good 
part of two years, in the fill of 1865 I closed up my business in that section of coun- 
try. My health failed me, and I was obliged to seek a milder climate. You see now 
that I cannot talk easily, but sometimes I could not talk at all. I had to speak in a 
whisper when I came here. 

Question. I understood you to say that, for the first six months after you came here, 
you met Avith nothing but kindness and civility from everybody here ? 

Answer. That is so. 

Question. And they woxdd come upon your plantation and instruct you in i)lanting ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the first interrui)tion of that was this difficulty with a doctor, whose 
name you cannot remember ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was the amount of money in dispute between you and him; what 
was the difference between the amount for two months that you paid him and the 
amount for three months that he claimed ? 

Ansicer. I cannot tell you exactly, but my opinion is that it would not vary a great 
deal from ten dollars. 

Question. Ten dollars was the cause of the dispute? 

Answer. That is my opinion. 

Question. He fell out with you in regard to that, and from that time on commenced 
your difficulty with the people as you have described ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was that affray with him in the fall of 1865, or in the spring of 1866? 
Answer. It was the second day of April, 1866. 
Question. Five years ago ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who is General Tilson, of Avhom you have spoken ? 

Answer. I think he was the head of the military in that division at that time. 

Question. A United States military officer f 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was he connected with the Freedmen's Bureau ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir, I think he was. I think he had the Bureau in his charge ; that is 
iny opinion about it. 

Question. You say that your crops in 1866 produced no more than you have men- 
tioned, and failing in that way you moved to Columbia County ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And proceedings were begun against you by this man Phinnessy ; he was 
the owner of the plantation that you had rented ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Had you a written lease ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was liis action against you therefore for breach of covenant 'on that lease? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Was it not based on that lease ? 
Answer. You mean now the action for the rental ? 
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Question. Yes. 

Answer. It was based upou this, that I was about to leave the State ; he made oath 
to that eiiect. 

Question. That he believed that you were about to leave the State ? 
Ansica\ YtSy sir. 

Question. And you moved olf into Columbia County ? 
Answer. I did two or three months after. 
Question. And upon that you were held to bail ? 

Answer. On that lease, because I could not get bail. No white man would bail me ; 

that is, no bail that they would take. There was a white man offered to bail me ; this 
■ Charles Stearns, of Columbia, who had just paid $8,000 for a plantation, offered to go 

my bail, but they would not take him. And why ? Because he was a northern man, 
j and they did not know anything about him, and yet there was his property, for which 
' he had paid 8^,000 cash. 

, Question. You say they did take negroes who were freeholders ? 

( Anstcer. Yes, sir ; on another occasion. 

I Question. To a much less amount than Mr. Stearns's ? 

Answer. x\bout the same amount. 
I Question. The four negroes were worth about $8,000. 

Ansxver. It was for $1,350, and they offered somewhere about $7,000 bond. 

Question. What he did to you was done under legal process ? 

Ansxcer. Supposed to be. 

Question. Were the bail required to be freeholders, as we term them f 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Some of the white men you offered were not freeholders ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And they were objected to ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was ^Ir. Stearns a freeholder in that county ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Quesiion. Was he a freeholder in another county ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. ^Yas not this me requirement, that they should be freeholders in the coun- 
ties where the bail was offered ? 
Anstcer. I did not hear so. 
Question. Do you know that fact ? 
Answer. I do not. 

Question. You went into Columbia County in 1866? 
Answer. On the 1st day of January, 1867. 

Question. When did you run for the constitutional convention? 
Answer. In the fall of 1867. 

Question. In that same year you ran for the constitutional convention ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Had your education been anything more than is usual in the North for a 
man who had followed your occupation there? 
Answer. I never considered myself suiierior in education. 

Question. Let me see that i)aper in your handwriting; the paper which you stated 
contained the cases upon which you have commented ? 
Answer. Here it is. [Handing the paper.] 
Question. This is in your handwriting ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I observe by this that you write, but not with great facility ? 
Answer. No, sir ; I never considered myself particularly gifted in writing. 
Question. You are, I presume, a man of very moderate educational acquirements f 
Answer. Yes ; that is to say, I never went through college. 

Question. Tliis is your handwriting, which you say yon do not write with any great 
facility ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You went into the constitutional convention to frame the constitution for 
this State I 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When you came out you became a candidate for the senate in 1868 ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. From Columbia County ? 

Answer. From the twenty-ninth senatorial district. 

Question. That embraced how many counties ? 

Answer. Three. 

Question. What counties ? 

Answei\ Columbia, Lincoln, and Wilkes. 

Question. Is the city of Augusta in Columbia County ? 
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Answer. No, sir ; in Richmond County. 
Question. You represented three counties ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was the population of those counties ? 
Answer. I do not now rememher ; the vote was nearly 5,000. 
Question. Of the whole three counties ? 
Answer. Yes sir. 

Question. What proportion of that number were colored votes, and what white 
votes ? 

Answer. I have known exactly to a figure, but I cannot recollect it now ; they are 
not a great way from equal. In Columbia County we have more colored than white 
votes. 

Question. How many more ? 
Answer. There are nearly two to one. 

Qiiesiion. That is where you moved to, and from that county you were elected to the 
constitutional convention ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you register that county ? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. Were you one of the managers of election? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You were elected to the convention from that county, and that is one of 
the counties in your senatorial district ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What Avas the vote of Lincoln County ? 
Answer. It was 750, or thereabouts. 
Question. What was the majoritj^ ? 
Answer. On my vote? 
Question. Yes, your vote. 

Ansiver. My vote for the legislature was about 400. 
Question. Had you a majority in that county ? 
Aiisiver. I think I had some 19 majority. > 
Question. What was it in the other county ? ' 
Ansicer. I had 300 majority. 

Question. Were there more colored votes than white in the last county? 
Answer. I think there were some ; not a heavy majority. 
Question. How many white votes do you suppose you got in your district ? 
Ansicer. I never figured on that. 

Question. How many did you get in Columbia County ? 

Answer. Well, I got in Columbia County, probably — do you mean the entire vote ? 
Question. No ; I mean how many white men voted for you in that county when you 
ran for the Senate ? 

Ansicer. I do not know ; probably 200 or 300. 

Question. Do you think there were two or three hundred white votes given for you 
in that county ? 

Answer. I think so. I may be mistaken about it, but I am inclined to think so. I 
know there were a large number of white j>eoplo who were anxious for me to be sena- 
tor ; they voted for my nomination and worked for me. It was through them that I 
was nominated. 

Question. White rex>ublicans ? 

Answer Yes, sir. 

Question. And you think there were from two to three hundred in that county ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; that is my opinion. 

Question. You commenced your canvass in 1868 ; did you speak quite frequently ? 
Answer. Net very frequently; there were so many obstacles in the way. 
Question. How many stump speeches do you suppose you made during that canvass ? 
Answer. Regular stump speeches? 

Question. I do not mean to detract in any way from the character of your speeches ; 
I mean public speeches ; i)olitical speeches. 

Ansicer. It so happened that I did not do any out-door stump-speaking. 
Question. How many political speeches did you make ? 

Ansicer. I several times met in the Leagues, and some other little occasions, where we 
assembled and talked i^olitics; but I never went out to make a stump speech, to call 
the whole district together. But I advertised the time when I held those meetings, 
• gave the sheriff notice of them ; and I always had an object in view, and I carried my 
object through. It was not so much to represent myself; I always fell back from that. 
I am not that character of man at all — to make a great i^rofession of doing great 
things. But I would have a meeting, and conducted it in such a manner 'as to carry 
my point. 

Question. You held public meetings, but did not yourself address them ? 
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Answer. Not always ; sometimes I would get up and make some remarks; that is 
about Ibo point. 

Qncslion. I understand you to say that at that time there was an order from General 
John Pope that any man making a political speech must give notice to fhe sheriff? 
Ausivcr. Yes, sir. 

Question. That order was observed? 
Answer. It was in my case, in every instance. 

Question. Was it in the course of that canvass that you had the conversation with 
Judge Garnett Andrew ? 
Ansivei'. Yes, sir. 

Question. You say that his object in seeking that secluded and private conversation 
with you was to solicit your influence in favor of his election to the United State;3 
Senate ? 

Ansiver. I did not say that. 

Question. State what you did say. 

Answer. I say that he conversed with me on the subject of his being a candidate 
for the United States Senate, knowing that I had some little influence in that district. 

Question. Did he not desire to obtain that influence in favor of his own election to 
the United States Senate ? 

Answer. I presume that was his object, but he did not know that I was going to be 
in tlio senate at that time. 

Question. Were you not a candidate for the senate at that time ? 

Ansu^er. I was not ; it was just before I was nominated. 

Question. All this occurred in the fall of 1868, when you were running for the legisla- 
ture, in the summer of 1868 ? 
Ansicer. Wo were elected in April. 
Question. Then it occurred in the spring of 1868 ? 
Answer. That is so. 

Question. And the events you have related — the different conversations and insulting 
language, and all that sort of thing, used towards you in different parts of the country ; 
persons refusing to sit with you at the table in the hotel — all that occurred in the 
spring of 1868, during the canvass you were then making for the State senate? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are you still in the senate ? 
Ansicer. No, sir. 

Question. When was your term out ? 

Answer. I was in an uneven numbered district, and I went out when this legislature 
assembled and organized. I was in two years. 

Question. When were you commissioned deputy liiarshal ? * 
Answer. It was the day before the election.' 

Question. Did you obtain your commission on purpose to go down there as a deputy 
United States marshal ; was that your object ? 

Answer. Not entirely ; ray object was to attend the election, and I was solicited to 
take that position. I took it, thinking it miglit be a protection to me so far as I was 
concerned. 

Question. How long did you hold that deputyship? 

Ansicer. I do not know but I hoki it to-day ; I never have resigned it ; I never have 
inquired into that. 

QuestioJi. After you entered the legislature, did you continue to farm at all in Colum- 
bia County ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How have you supported yourself sinee ? 

Answer. By the aid oi' my salary as a member of the legislature, and by such outside 
work as I could get from time to time. 

Question. What was your employment on the railroad of which you have spoken ? 
Ansicer. I had a sqnad of men upon the track for several months. 
Question. Were you appointed to that position by Mr. Foster Blodgett ? 
Ansicer. No, sir. 

Question. Was it under his control that you obtained that position ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Under whose control was it ? 
Ansicer. Mr. Hurlbut. 

Question. He was the superintendent of the road ? 

Answ€7\ Yes, sir. He directed me to work under the supervisor, and the supervisor 
dictated my work. 

Question. And you had a gang of men ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You were what was called bossing a gang of men on the railroad ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That was your employment ? 
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Answer. Yes, feir, at intervals, when I was not in attendance in the legislature ; it was 
for nearly a year. 

Question. What business are you following at this time? 

Anstcer. I am superintendent of car building, car painting, and car repairing. 

Qnestion. In the railroad company here? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In whose handwriting was the report in regard to the election that you have 
furnished here ? 
Answer. 1 think it was mine. 
Question. Look at it. [Handing the paper.] 
Ansiver. I was mistaken, it is not my handwriting. 
Question. Who wrote it f 

Answer. 1 am of the opinion that Senator F. O. Welsh wrote it; copied it from mine j 
I had the original. This I suppose to be an exact copy. 

Question. It was meant to make a more readable copy than yon had ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. You never bought any land in Georgia? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. What land did you buy ? 
Answer. Out hero in this county. 
Question. How much have you bought? 

Answer. Myself and my wife— she has some of it — ^have 32 acres. 
Question. How far distant from Atlanta? 

Answer. It is in sight, a mile and three quarters from the city. 
Question. That is where you now reside ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; I have built me a house there and live in it. 

Question. You were asked respecting the murder of Mr. Adkins. Were you down in 
the county where it occurred at the time of its occurrence ? 

Answer.^ I was in Richmond County at the time it occurred ; but it occurred in 
W^arren County. 

Question. Are you conversant with the circumstances attending his arrival at the 
railway station ? 
Answer. Only from what I heard. 

Qnestion. Are you aware of the fact that tt the railway station he had a very serious 
altercation with a young man of the name of Adams? 
Ansiver. I heard something of it. 

Question, You have no knowledge of that occurrence excei)t from hearsay? 
Ansiver. That is all. 

Question. Are you aware of the fact that the altercation with Mr. Adams was caused 
by an alleged insult contained in a letter from Senator Adkins to the sister of Mr. 
Adams,? 

Answer. I think I saw something of that kind in the papers. 
Question. You have no knowledge of that fact ? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. You say that you were acquainted with Senator Adkins ? 
Ansive}\ Yes, sir. 

Question. The charge was that he had written a letter making a dishonorable propo- 
sition to a young woman who formerly lived in his family? 
Answer. I was not aware that she ever lived in his family, yet she may have done so. 
Question. Have you ever seen that letter? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. It never has been published? 
Answer. If so I never have seen it. 

Question. You have told us that you had an intimate acquaintance with Senator 
Adkins? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you believe one word of that accusation made against him after his 
death ? 

Answer. In relation to that woman ? 
Question. Yes. 

Ansiver. No, sir ; not a solitary word. 

Question. You have had some questions propounded to you of a general nature as to 
your education, your handwriting, &c. Is the document you have filed here with us 
giving an account of the election your composition? 

Answer. It is my comi)osition, copied verbatim from the original, which I wrote; so 
far as I know, and I examined it pretty closely afterward, this is a correct copy. 

Question. Has any complaint or objection, so far as you know, been made of you that 
your education did not qualify you to take the part you did in public affairs ? " 
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Ansircr. Not that I know of. I was appointed by the president of the senate as chair- 
man of the committee on printing. I was on the committee of education, and worked 
very h{ird for a good bilL I had a bill of my own drawing up, and a great deal of that 
was embodied in another bill which was passed by the last legislature. 

Question. You have said that you were not a graduate of any college? * 

Anstver. No, sir. 

Question. State whether, in the course of your life, you have been accustomed to read 
and inform yourself upon subjects that came within your range and connected with 
the general affairs of the country. 

Answer. Well, sir, I have endeavored to be diligent in that regard as far as circum- 
stances would allow. When I v/as a young man my father gave me a tolerable com- 
mon-school education, as he termed it, a district-school education ; and then he sent 
me for one term to an academy in New Hampshire. 

Question. An academy of a great deal of note, was it not ? 

Answer. It used to be; it was called the New Hampton Institution, and Professor 
►Smith was the principal of it. For two winters I attempted to teach school in Ben- 
nington, Vermont, and succeeded very well. I heard no fault fouud with me. 

Question. You have been asked with regard to this sum of money in dispute between 
you and this doctor, and yon have told us that it was about ten dollars. I wish you 
would state whether, in your judgment, it was the ten dollars that the man wanted, 
or whether he wanted to pick a quarrel with you. 

Answer. I am free to say that my opinion is that it was not the ten dollars that he 
was so particularly anxious to obtain, but he wanted to obtain a frolic with me. 

Question. You have stated that you were removed from the polls last fall at the 
instance of the managers of election. What had you done, or what reason had they 
for wanting you to be removed from the polls ? 

Anstcer. I can only state my position there and what I wa« doing, &c. I did not see 
any cause for it. In this communication I have given here, I have stated that I asked 
in regard to the organization, &c., whether it was proper or not. Finally they settled 
down to vote over again. Now I can answer any question you please on that. They 
wanted to vote over again, and they went to work to vote over again. I stood by the 
rope lifteen feet from the window where the votes were handed in ; that was according 
to the law, to what was called the Akerman bill. I stood by that rope right in front 
of the window v/here the managers sat. I had my commission in my pocket and a 
pencil in my hand, and when the names were announced I wrote those names on a slip 
of paper, or, in other words, I kept a tally. Dr. Casey in that town objected; he did 
not come to me like a gentleman and request me to stop, but he said to the lieutenant, 
"Go and take that paj^er away from Sherman ; by God, he shan't do any writing here;" 
some such threat as that. Finally, he told the lieutenant that he would slaj) my chops 
and take it away from me himself if he didn't. The lieutenant came to me and asked 
me to put up the paper; he asked me three times before I did it, but^finally, finding 
it was getting prelty warm there, I put the paper in my pocket. I then stood there 
and counted, and when T would get to ten I would haul a newspaper out of my pocket 
and scratch dovvu ten and put it back ; or sometimes I w^ould do so when I got twenty. 
Well, I had to stop that. 

Question. ITow had you to stop it ? 

Ansu'ei\ By the threats that were made, and the lieutenant told me I must stop it; 
he said he could not control the mob unless I did; finally I laid it all aside and just 
stood there. Frequently Mr. Casey would come along and make some sarcastic remarks 
about "old Sherman," and ask who was manipulating business down in Augusta, and 
what business I had up there. This was in the fore part of the day. At noon we all 
went to dinner. At least the polls closed for one hour. I returned and I took my 
place at th(^ rope again. While I was standing there a man came along and walked 
in frent of the rope and stopped on one side of me; another man came along and 
stopped on the otlier ^ide ; another crowded his way to my back and stood there. 
They would look up into my face and make mouths at me; fifty men were jeering at 
me in that way. After a tune one hollered out " Sherman, they are getting under 
your cloak ; " I felt it. The managers told the lieutenant to take me over the rope and 
let me stand by the side of the "court-house. He came to me and told me what the 
managers said. ' Said he, " You nuist step right over ; " I stei^ped over and stood then 
s(» that I could see obliquely into the window. The sheriff came along and said, " Boys, 
stand back, stand back ; don't have any fuss here. This is the negroes' ground ; keep 
still." They went around and came \n in another direction, and in a few minutes I 
found them by my side again. The lieutenant came to me and said, "Sherman, the 
managers tell me to take you off the ground." I said, " Have 1 not a right here?" He 
said, "The managers tell me to take you oft*, and you had better go. I cannot control 
liere." He came to me three times. ' Finally I stepped in front of the window within 
three fe(^t, perhaps, and said, " Gentlemen managers, is it your request that I leave this 
ground f " Mr. Hicks, one of the managers, said, " Yes, danm you, leave." Upon that 
the clerk stepped forward and said, "Yes, God daim you, leave; your presence creates 
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diBturbaiice hero and you had better leave;" or something to that effect. I then 
turned to another manager and said, Mr. Gray, do you say that it is your request that 
I should leave?" He said, ^'I do not wish to say anything about it." I said, ^' Well, 
have I not a right here? Have I done anything by which I have no right here ?" 
He said, I have not seen anything in your conduct that j^ou should not have a right 
to stay if you want to." At that Mr. Hinton, the lieutenant, took me by the arm and 
led me off. These men followed us yelling and screaming and hooting and howling 
until I got nearly to the tent upon the hill. They then marched back, and as I was 
going I looked back and saw them going back, and I saw the colored people running 
in every direction. 

Qttestion. It produced a stampede on their part ? 

Answer. It seemed as if their courage failed them when they found that I had to 
leave. "When those men found that the colored x>eople had gone, some of them got on 
their horses and rode after them, some set dogs on thenj, and others fired their revolvers. 

Question. I do not understand what point there was, one way or the other, in the 
tally vou were keeping; w^hat was your object in keeping it, and what objection had 
they to it? 

Answei\ The point was this: They had been voting; they had organized before I got 
there ; when I got there I asked them if they were properly organized, and they said 
they were. I called for the names of the managers, and I found that one Robert Lee, 
a colored man, was there as a manager, and I knew he was not the Robert Lee proper. 
The Robert Lee proper, the man w^hose name I gave to the governor for manager, 
whose name the governor sent into tlie senate, and whom I had voted for, was the 
Robert Lee that stood close by me at that same time ; yet they had a negro there as 
manager that thoy called Robert Lee. I said, ^' Gentlemen, that is not the proper 
man." Mr. Gray 6aid, Well, if that is so, the election is not legal, and we will have 
to vote over again." He asked my advice, and I refused to give it. I said, " I am no 
manager; I do not give my advice on this matter." They finally went on with their 
board, and concluded to vote over again. Mr. Larapkin, who is to-day sitting in the 
legislature, came out on the steps and announced that the democrats must come and 
vote over again ; " that is the point. I wanted to know who voted the first time, and 
that I conld tell by examining their list, if I ever got the opportunity ; then I wanted 
to know who voted the second time, and that was my object in keeping a tally. 

Question. Did they throw away the votes that had been previously cast? 

2nswe7\ I can't tell anything about that. 

Question. Your object was to see that they did not bring the same men in and vote 
them twice ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, and count their tickets twice. 

Question. And you were taking the names of those who went in and voted the second 
time? 

Ansiver. That t\^as the object of keeping that list. 

Question. Had you molested anybody, or had any word Avith anybody ? 

Answer . Not a word ; I made only one reply to all the questions asked me by Doctor 
Casey and some others. Doctor Casey came to me and said, " Who is manipulating 
aff'airs in Augusta, that they should send up a clerk here ?" I said, <^ I know nothing 
about it ; " that is all the reply I made. 

Question. What reason dkl the lieutenant give for taking you away? 

Ansiver. He gave as a reason that I had placed myself under his charge when I first 
came there ; that he felt obliged to protect me, and that unless I went away with him 
he could not do it. 

Question. Had he soldiers there ? 

Answer. He had nine or ten ; but, said he, My soldiers can do nothing with these 
one or two hundred i)eople that stand right there." 

Question. He w^as satisfied that your life was not safe at the polls ? 
Answer. He said so emphatically. 

Question. Do you think he was sincere in that, or was he acting in connivance with 
the others ? 

Anstra\ He appeared to be sincere at that moment ; that is all I can say. 

Question, We have had some evidence before us that at another place at that election 
the soldiers were employed in taking away republican tickets and furnishing others of 
a different character; that wf,s the reason I asked you the question. 

Ansiver. I can say this of Mr. Hinton : I understood he was a democrat, but I know 
nothing about him. He treatt3d me very much like a gentleman ; he appeared gentle- 
manly, and I have not a word to say against him. 

Question. He was satisfied that he could not protect your person if you remained 
there at the polls ? 

Answer. I was satisfied of that at the time, and I have now no reason to think differ- 
ently. It was the first time in ray life that I ever was driven.- 

Question. You have been askod who were the candidates for Congress; who was the 
democratic candidate? 

Answer. General Du Bose 
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By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. All this testimony of yours was taken in the contested election case before 
the commissioner ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are yon not now repeating very much the substance of that paper already 
attached to your deposition ? 
Ansiver. Well, the general facts are the same, I believe. 

Question. You have stated there the whole thing about this mtin Robert Lee? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was not the man you had outside a man who had a middle letter in his 
name ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, "R;" that he added himself; it was not originally in his name, 
but he took it to avoid being mistaken for others of the same name. 

By the Ciiaieman : 

Question. How happened it that the other man got the document containing - the 
appointment f 

Answer. The documents were sent to Appling, the county seat ; Mr. Hicks and Mr. 
Gray got theirs out of the office, /and there being a similar envelope there addressed to 
Robert Lee, they naturally supposed it to contain a similar document ; and undoubtedly 
they looked up somebody by the name of Lee to take it out of the office. 1 inquired 
of the hotel-keeper who this Robert Lee was that sat there as manager, and he said 
that he knew nothing of him, only that he believed he came from the railroad. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Both the Robert Lees were* colored men ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the one you wanted there as manager had a middle letter in his name 
and the other had not ? 
Ansicer. So proved to be. 

Question. The one that was acting as manager was Robert Lee, and the one you 
wanted in was Robert R. Lee ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the commission was directed to Robert Lee? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Still you knew the man? 
Answer. I knew the man I had recommended. 
Question. And the man who in fact was appointed ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have been asked about making speeches, and I have understood you to 
say that your voice was too weak to allow you to make one ? 

A nsicer. 1 never made what is termed here a stumj) speech. I will make one exception. 
I said, I believe, that I never attempted it in the open air. I did once over in Han- 
cock County, out of my district, but I found that the wind was so strong that I could 
not make the people understand me and I had to quit. 



Atlanta, Georgia, November 7, 1871. 

LEVI FOWLER sworn and examined. 
By the Ciiair:\ian : 

Question. State your age, where you were born, where you now live, and what is your 
occupation. 

Answa\ I was fifty-five years old on the 10th of last month. I was born in Warren 
County, and I now lixG in Warrenton, the county-seat of Warren County. I am mer- 
ehandisiug at present ; I farmed it before the war, but I have not been able to do it 
since. 

Question. How long have you been living in Warren County? 
Ansii'er. I was born and raised there. 

Question. Do you know, or did you know, the circumstances attending the killing of 
a man by the name of Wallace, and also the killing of a man by the name of Doctor 
Darden ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Had you any connection with those transactions in any way ? 

Anstve}\ No, sir. However, I was one of the x^arties that, by request of Mrs. Harden, 
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who was my niece, went with Mr. Dardeu to the jail when the parties carried him 
there. I took some interest in helping her to fix him that night, carrying bed-clothes 
and one thing and another ; I had that much connection with it. 

Question. Was any etlort made to guard the jail after he was put in it ? 

Ansica'. Mt. Darden had an office immediately over the store that I occupied, and 
was there all the day until late in the evening, when he consented to go to the jail, 
provided they woukl put a guard around it to keep him from hein^ mobbed. He was 
l)romised that that shduld be done, and under those circumstances he gave up his 
arms. He liad kept them all day, after shooting Wallace early in the morning. I, with 
his wife and his children, went right to him and staid close around him until he got 
to the jail. At the request of Mrs. Darden Mr. Norris, who was then the sheriff, sum- 
moned some fcAv men. I do not think ho ever summoned a sufficient number to do 
anything, though he summoned me, but I cannot say how many he did summon. He 
summoned me for one, and I heard him summon several others ; but I never heard him 
summon more than eight or ten in all. 

Question. Mr. Norris has been before the committee and has made a statement con- 
ceruing the killing of Doctor Darden, and that statement has been reduced to writing 
and has been printed. 

Answer. I have been looking over that statement in the room adjoining this. 

Question. How does that statement of his correspond with your recollection of the 
transaction ? 

Answer. Well, take the statement as it stands, it is so mixed up with things that I 
know nothing about ; there are some things in it that I know, but there are others 
that I do not know anything about; nine-tenths of it I know nothing about at all. 

Question. Do you mean nine-tenths of his testimony, or nine-tenths of what he says 
about the killing of Dr. Darden? 

Anstccr. I mean nine-tenths of his testimony relative to that county. 

Question. I am speaking of what he says in regard to the killing of Doctor Darden. 

Ansiver. I do not sup])ose I know anything about more than one-fifth of his statement 
in that respect, if I do that much. 

Question. Then please make your own statement with regard to that transaction ? 

Answer. As I was saying, Mr. Norris summoned some men, but I do not think he 
sunmioned very many. As we went to the jail with Darden there Avas a large crowd that 
followed us, many of them had been drinking and were excited ; but I kept right close 
to him with his family and some other i)eTsons, so that if their inteiltion was to kill 
him they could not have done so without injuring some one else. I went with Mrs. 
Darden down to the house to get some bed-clothing for him, it was then getting 
pretty late in the evening, and to get his supper. As she had been in town all day 
there was nothing i^fepa^ed, she said, for supper. She staid and prepared a supper, 
and then Avith some other persons I carried the bed-clothing to him, and afterwards 
Avent back after his supper. I had to remain some little time before it Avas ready. 
When we got out and Avent up to the jail there Avas a guard of some kind around the 
jail, who would not let us give him his supper unless he would be disarmed. They 
argued some time about that ; he Avould not agree to give up his arms, and said ho did 
not want to stay there and be killed by a mob and have no way to defend himself. 
They wanted the gentleman that Avas with me, Avho Avas the marshal of the town, to 
go in and disarm him. He Avould not do it, but went off after Mr. Norris to come and 
do it. Mr. Norris would not come for that. They had told us positively that he could 
not have his supper Avithout he was disarmed. 

Question. Who do you mean by "they?" 

Answer. Those persons around there; there was one particularly Avho talked Avith 
us. 

Question. Who was he ? 

Ansiver. B. II. Ivey. There were other parties there, a little way off in the dark, but 
he was the spokesman. I used the Avord ''they," because ho used it, signifying that 
he and the others there Avould not let him have his supper without being disarmed. 
All this couA'Crsation Avas pretty much with Mr. Raley, the marshal, ayIio had the keys; 
I stood by. 

Question. What Avas the objection to his being armed ? He could not break jail Avith 
his arms, could he ? It was not so alleged ? 
Answer. They did not inform us about that. 
Question. Proceed with your statement ? 

Answer. When Mr. Raley came back from Mr. Norris's, Mr. Norris was not Avith him, 
and he said that he Avould not come. They then told us to leave. 
Question. Who told you so ; this man Ivey ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; this man Ivey. I forgot to state that previous to that, while ISIr, 
Raley Avas gone, Ivey made me set down by him, as he said it was dangerous for me to 
stand there. I had the supper in my hands, and set it on the jail steps, and, at l^is 
suggestion, w^ out and squatted doAA'u a little way off from him. While we Avere 
squatted there, soine one came along, something like an officer in charge of the guard,* 
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and made use of some kind of an expression tbat I did not understand. This man Ivey, 
because, as I supposed, he did not want me to see him, turned me in one direction, and 
then he used auother expression that turned him another way; then the oflQcer went 
back the way he came. 

Question. Was the expression like a military order ? 
Ansiver. It was like none that I knew anything about. ^ 
uestion. What else occurred ? 

nsiver. I do not know anything after Mr. Ealey and I left. 
Question, When did you leave ? 

Ansiver. We left soon after he came back from Mr. Norris's; they refused to let us 
stay any longer. , I hated to go back to Mrs. Darden, and I carried the things to my 
house and they remained there until the next daj^ ; I did not want her to know what 
had occurred. 

Question. What was done by the guard that Mr. Norris summoned ? 

Ansiver. I had a severe headache that evening, and I went to Mr. Norris to get ex- 
cused from serving on the guard. He told me that some of his friends had told him 
that it would be dangerous to go there or to attempt it, and that I need not go. I did 
not go, and I never knew anything more about it. 

Question. Did you think it would be dangerous ? 

Ansivei: Yes, sir, I did ; but still if we had had a sufficient guard, and anybody could 
have taken command of it, I would have been thereto defend the jail, or to have done 
all I could, which I think ought to have been done. 

Question. Do you know what was done there th^^t night ? 

Ansiver. Mr. Darden was taken out that night by disguised parties and killed. Mr. 
Kaley, who lived in the same direction I did, and went with me, told me as wo walked 
off, that he would not bring the keys back; that when Norris refused to come he left 
the keys with him. He told me the next day that a disguised party came that night 
and made him go with them to the house of Mr. Norris and get the keys. 

Question. Who was this man Raley I 

Ansiver. He was the marshal of the town, and Norris was sherifl: and jailer. When 
they went to the house of Mr. Norris they did not succeed in getting the keys. They 
went back, broke open the jail and took Doctor Darden out and killed him. 

Question. How did they get him out^ 

Ansiver. 1 do not know anything except what I heard about it ; I heard themkuock- 
ing at the jail door, and I saw the fire down there ; I know that the calaboose that the 
town council had to put colored j)eople in was burned up ; they made a fire at the 
door of the jail until they could burst it open. When they got that open they made 
a fire at the cell door where Doctor Darden was, and smoked him so badly that he gave 
up. 

Question. What did they do with him after they took him out of the jail ? 
Ansiver. I do not know, only as it was related to me, for I did not leave my house 
any more that night. 

Qnestio7i, What was told to you t 

Answer. It was said they took him to his office, and there they permitted him to write 
a letter to his wife ; I saw that letter afterwards myself. 
Question. Can you produce a copy of that letter? 
Answer'. I think I can. 

Question. I would like to have you do so if you can. 

Ansiver. It was only in relation to some matters he wanted done after he was killed. 
Question. The letter is in existence somewhere? 
Answer. I sux)pose his wife has it.» 
Question. She is your niece ? 
Ansivei'. Yes, sir. 

Question. If it is practicable for you to furnish us a copy of that letter I would be 
glad to have you do it. 

Answer. It is probable that I may be able to do it after I go home. 

Question. After they allowed him to write that letter what did they do? 

Answer. I do not know any of the i)articnlars more than they carried him off to the 
edge of the town, on the railroad, and shot him ; he was found there the next morning. 
As there were no holes in his clothing, they must have stripped him and shot him, and 
then put on his clothing again. He was shot very badly; I did not examine him, but 
I heard the physician, and others who examined him, say so ; he was shot in a great 
many places. 

Qncstion. You say there were no holes through his clothing? 

Answer. Others s^ay not ; I went up and looked at him, and I was told there were no 
holes in his clothing at all. 

Question. Were there a great many marks of shot upon his person? 

Answci'. O, yes, sir; he was shot badly. 

Question. His body was left out there on the ground ? 

Answei'. Yes, sir. • 
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Quesfion. From your best information, how many persons were engaged in taking 
him out of jail and putting him to death ? 

Answer, It is hard to tell, the estimate varied so much. I have heard it stated from 
three hundred down to twenty. I believe no one states that there were three hundred 
immediately interested in taking him out of jail, but it was said there were three 
^ hundred about in town ; some thought there were not more than twenty about the 
jail. 

Question. May not both of these statements be true? 

Answer. I hardly reckon there were three hundred there ; there may have been, but 
I do not think there was. 

Question. Do you know any of the parties that were concerned in it ? 

Answer, No, sir, I do not; I cannot say that I know^ any of them; I know people 
who were thought to be concerned in it, but I do not know whether they had anything 
to do with it or not. 

Question. Has anybody ever been brought to trial for that offense ? 

Answer. There has been some little investigation there, but no regular trial; some 
parties were arrested, and there was a sort of military investigation of the matter. 

Question. Has there been any investigation by the civil authorities in that county ? 

Answe7\ No, sir ; there were some i)arties arrested and bailed out, but no prosecutors 
ever appeared, and nothing was ever done with it. 

Question. Why did not his wife appear, or you as the kinsman of his wife ? 

Answei'. The great cause of it was for the lack of means ; nobody had any means to 
do anything. 

Question. You mean that you were too poor? 

Answet\ Yes, sir. 

Question. Was there not a solicitor general to attend to it ; what need was there for 
means ? 

Ansicei'. There is another cause why his wife never did anything about it ; she did 
not think she could do anything ; she was advised by her friends that there could be 
nothing done. 

Question. Why not? 

Answei'. The idea I gathered was this : they thought that there never was a grand 
jury there who would hnd a true bill ; that is th«*idea I gathered. 

Question. Is that still the reason why she does not prosecute them ? 

Ansivei'. I do not know that it is. She is not able to employ any counsel in the mat- 
ter. She had some advisers, and she has just been waiting upon them. I cannot say 
why they do not advise her fco proceed. 

Question. Are you a Mason ? 

Answer. I am. 

Question. State what you know of the origin of the difficulty out of which this 
nnhappy transaction grew ? 

Answer. Well, I cannot say that I know anything positively of my own knowledge. 

Question. What do you know from information that you deem reliable ? 

Answer. Mr. Wallace, the man that Doctor Darden killed, made application to a lodge 
of Masons to become a member. He thought, and so did a friend of his, that Dr. Darden 
and another member or two would oppose his admission. This friend of Wallace took 
it upon himself to talk with Dr. Darden, being a friend of Dr. Darden, and also a little 
related to him by marriage. He said he would talk with Doctor Darden, and with 
other parties that they thought might be opposed to Wallace becoming a member of 
the lodge. I suppose that when he talked with them he was impressed with the idea 
that they would not oppose it. Dr. Darden told me about it himself; he said that he 
stated to that gentleman that he was going to get a demit from the lodge, and would 
not have anything to do with it. He only meant if he got his demit he would have 
nothing to do with it ; but the other gentlemen thought he meant he would have 
nothing to do with it any way. Upon that he told Mr. Wallace that Doctor Darden 
would have nothing to do with it, when Dr. Darden only meant that if begot his demit 
he would have nothing to do with it. When the ballot came on there were two bla-ck 
balls against Mr. Wallace becoming a member. I do not know this myself ; I am only 
giving the information that I received. Mr. Wallace was the editor of a country paper 
in the town there, and he wrote an article, which was published in it, charging Dar- 
den with depositing both of those black balls. The article said a great deal against 
Doctor Darden that was hard to take. Doctor Darden sought this mode of redress : he 
got a loaded gun and shot Mr. Wallace, from the window of his office, as he was pass- 
ing along the street. 

Question. Had Wallace been making threats of violence against Darden ? 

Answer. I never heard of any ; I see it stated in the testimony of Mr. Norris that ho 
did make such threats ; he may have done so, but I never heard of it myself. 

Question. Was Wallace a violent man ? 

Ansiver. He was what we considered a high-tempered man ; one disjiosed to be med- 
dlesome. • 
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Question, Had he himself committed any homicide ; had he killed anybody that yon 
know of? 

Aimvei\ It was said that he had killed a negro there, and I suppose he did do it. 

Question. Who w^as this friend of Wallace that called on Dr. Darden ? 

A7iswc7\ It wafe a Doctor Neesou ; he was no particular friend of Wallace, but he was 
desirous that Wallace should become a member of the lodge, and he took that active 
part in order to make it smooth. 

Question, Do you recollect what Dr. Darden said in the letter he wrote to his wife 
about Dr. Neeson and his statement ? 

Ansivei: He seemed to think that Neeson was the cause of Wallace writing that piece 
that Avas iiublished in the paper, and that in that way he caused all the trouble. I 
know iiretty much all about the matter with Neeson and Darden, for I heard both of 
their statements. The reason Dr. Darden charged Neesou with being the cause of the 
trouble ^as that Neeson told what had transpired in the lodge. Neeson was the sec- 
retary of the lodge, and he was charged with telling what had transpired in the lodge, 
■when the lodge made it his duty merely to inform Wallace that he was rejected. He 
begged off from that duty, but they insisted on his performing it. I am telling now 
-what he told me. He said that when he went down to see Wallace he found another 
Mason in close conversation with Wallace, and they were off one side. Ho said that he 
went home and went to bed, and never saw Wallace until he saw the statement of 
Wallace in the paper. 

Question, Who w^as that other man ? 

Ansiver. I know who is generally thought to be the man, but I do not think Mr. 
Neeson told i^^e. 

Question. I understood you to say that in his last letter, which he wrote to his^ wife, 
Doctor Darden reflected very severely upon Neeson ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know anything about the killing of some negroes at Brinkley's 
Station? 
Ansiver. Only what I heard. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
()?<es/io?j. When was that? 

Answer, That was before this circumstance — some time. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. Tell us w^hat is the information you have in regard to the facts of that 
case. 

Ansiver, That was the first time I heard anything of the Ku-Klux in that county. 
There was some talk about them, but nobody had any idea that there was really any 
such organization ; we thought it was just a bugaboo to frighten the negroes. The 
statement that I heard was that some disguised men went there to attack an old negro 
and his family, and that the old negro was prepared for them and lired upon them, 
and wounded^ some of them. The report said that he killed one. The old negro came 
off to town the next day, so I heard. I do not know whether I saw him or not. It 
was said that he was in town for several days, in charge of the Bureau agent, and of 
Mr. Norris together. I do not know what they did with him, but they had control of 
him in some" way. They finally started him off to Augusta, and report said that he 
aud his family, some of them, if not all, were taken from the cars and killed on the 
way. 

Question, Where was that ? • 

Ansiver. That was twenty-one miles below Warrenton, at a place called Dearing; 

that is where they were taken off; I do not know where they were killed, or whether 

they were killed or not. 

Question. They w^ere not killed at Brinkley's Station, w^here they made the first 

attack? 

Ansiver. It is said that they went back afterward and killed a little deformed negro. 
Question, What did they do with him ? 

Ansiver. It was said they piled clothing on him and burned him; there was an 
inquest heldvl believe, a little while afterward. 
Question. Was this done by these disguised bands? 
Answer, That was the report. 

Question, That was about the first Ku-Klux operations you heard of in the county? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, Do you know anything about a negro being killed at your brother's? 
Ansiver, Yes, sir ; there Avas a negro shot down there, but whether he was killed or 
not I am not able to say. He may have died ; I do not know. 
Question. By whom was he shot, and when ? 

Answer, By the same unknown j)arties who were in disguise. I do not know any- 
thing about the date. That was some time after this first transaction. 
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Question, Was that before Dr. Darden was killed! 
Ansii'cr. 1 think not; I think it was afterward. 

Question. We have had a great deal of testimony in regard to the killing of Mr. Ad- 
kius in your county ; was it before or after that ? 

Anstvcr, I do not think Adkins was killed in Warren County ; it was down about 
Dearing, and that is in Columbia County. He may have been killed some where near 
the line, and perhaps in Warren County. 

Question. I am asking in regard to the time, whether the negro at your brother's 
was killed before or after Mr. Adkins was killed ? 

Answer. I cannot say ; there were two occurrences on nciy brother's place said to be 
Ku-Klux operations. 

Question. What were they ? 

Ansicer. The last one was after that negro was shot. Some disguised parties went 
there one night and took a very faithful old negro man he had there, and acQused his 
son of stealing $300 from them, and said that if the old man did not produce it at a 
certain time — they threatened him very severely ; I do not know whether they said 
they would kill him or not. They let him off to produce the money, and he went to 
my brother to advise him what to do. My brother told him not to make any promise 
to produce any money at all. I did not tell all about the disguised party and what 
they did. They took the old negro's things out of his house and pretended to search 
for "the money. They found some which they claimed was a part of the money that 
had been lost. The next day a man came there in disguise and told the old negro that 
the Ku-Klnx had told him that they had found a part of the money that was lost in 
his possession, and that he then knew he had stolen it, and if he did not produce the 
rest by a certain time the Ku-Klux would treat him very badly, and pertaps kill him ; 
and then he went off. The next night some other disguised men came there and took 
these parties who had been threatening the old negro, and gave them a sound whipping, 
and allowed them two days to leave the county. 
By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Was that the Brassel case ? 

Anstvcr. Harrill was the name ; there were more than one that they gave the notice 
to. It caused the whole family to leave, and they went off ; they are not there now. 
By the Chair^ian : 

Question. Was your brother iftipposed to have been concerned in getting these outlaws 
out of the community ? 

Anstvet\ 1 reckon he was, but I do not think he had anything to do with it. He is a 
minister of the Gospel, and attends to his own business. He wanted to protect the 
old negro so far as lay in his power, for he was a faithful old fellow. That is all ho 
had to do with it. I do not think he had any hand in the whipping, or knew who 
did it. 

Question. You spoke of the time when the Ku-Klux were first heard of in your 
county. Aside from these cases you have mentioned, what else have they been doing ; 
have you heard of their whipping anybody ? 

Anstce)'. I think I have heard of some cases of whipping, but I cannot exactly call 
the circumstances to mind now ; I think there have been some cases of whipping and 
threatening. 

Question. State whether there was a great deal of fear of them on the part of the 
people. 

Answer. Well, sir, aside from the negroes I do not think there was, except in this 
Darden matter. 

Question. How is it with the negroes; were they afraid of them? 

Answer, It served to frighten them considerably ; a great many of them appeared to 
be frightened, and a great many of them were not. 

Question. I understand you to say that when the matter was first heard of you sup- 
posed it was merely to frighten negroes ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; the negroes wanted to assume a great deal after they were free, 
and rather treated the white people with disrespect, and they were abusive to ladies 
also. 

Question. You understood that the Ku-Klux were for the purpose of making the 
negroes behave themselves ? 

Answer. Just merely to frighten them was ray first impression about it. 
' Question. What do you mean by being abusive to ladies ? 
, AnsicefT. Well, they would fight them, and were very abusive. 

Question. If ladies attempted to treat them as they had done in old slave times they 
would not stand it ? 

Anmer. Well, they did not attempt that ; but when they told negroes what to do 
they did not want to follow instructions ; and some of them would insult them ; even 
if the ladies would go to the smoke-house, as we call it, to get provisions to give them, 
they would seem to insult them. 

Question. You think the Ku-Klux was to frighten and terrify the negroes to make 
them behave f 
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Jimcer. That was the first impression, in my mind at least. 

Question. Has any attempt been made in your county to instruct negroes by estab- 
lisbiug schools ? 
Ansicer. There is a white man teaching in our village now. 
Question. How long has he been teaching there ? 
A))stvei\ Only a part of this year, under the State school system. 
Question. Is that the first colored school established there? 

Answer. The white people have encouraged negroes who had some education to teach. 
I had a negro man that I raised ; he was a little child with my daughters, and they 
taught him to spell. He kept along with them for a time, but when he got a little 
larger he got careless. They had something to make them study, and he did not have, 
and so got behind. But he got a right smart little education, and when he became free 
he commenced stftdying again ; I assisted what I could. He got up a little school, and 
he would come to me at night and I would instruct him. There were some other neigh- 
bors who had negro teachers*, and they were generally <cncouraged by the whites. 

Question. Who is the white man teaching there now ? 

Answer. It is Doctor Seay. 

Question. Have there been any colored schools or colored churches in your county 
interrupted in any way 1 

Answer. There was one colored church burned there by a drunken mob one night ; 
we did n^ know who they were. 

QuestioTiSWhen was that ? 

Answer. That was over a year ago. 

Question. Were they disguised ? 

Answer. I do not know whether they were disguised or not ; I never saw them. 
Question. How do you know they were drunk ? 

Answer. Why I said that was that there was a drunken party at a house a mile or so 
off, and it was thought they went there and burned it. 

Question. Did you understand whether they were disguised ? 
Answer. They were not disguised where they were drinking. 

By Mr. Lansixg : 

Question. Did you understand whether they were disguised at the burning? 

Ansicer. Nobody saw them. It was a country church, no house near it, and nobody 
knew anything about it until the building was in flames. Wo did not know whether 
they were disguised or not when they went there. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Do you know any of the people who belong to this organization ; did 
ever hear any man say that he belonged to it? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did anybody ever ask you to join them? 
Aiiswer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you yourself ever see any of these disguised bands? 
A7iswer. No, sir, I never saw one of them. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. In regard ,to these instances of whipping, and the taking of those black 
men off the train at Dearing, do I understand that your whole knowledge of them is 
based upon rumor ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have no personal knowledge of them? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Tell us again about the case of the colored man at your brother^s. You say 
a parcel of disguised men came to the house of that negro man and pretended to 
search his house for money ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they stated that a man in the neighborhood had lost it. They did 
not pretend that that man was with them. They said a man in the neighborhood had 
lost ^300, and they knew that one of the old black man's sons had stolen it. 

Question. Did they profess to find some of the money in the old man's trunk ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was it not believed that the man professing to find it there had himself 
dropped the money in the trunk ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; that is the impression. 
Question. Those men were disguised ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir ; and the next day, this man who lost the money came over there 
and said the Ku-Klux had told him that they had found it ; that the negro's son had 
stolen the monev, and they had found a part of it there, and ho must produce the rest 
of it. 

Question And then after that the men who had visited the old man, and had professed 
to make this search and to find the money, were themselves visited by some disguised 
men? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Aud they were threatened ? 
Answer. They were taken out and whii^ped. 

Question. For this interference with the old man a few nights previous? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were those men white men ? 
Answei'. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the action of the second party of disguised men was to protect the old 
colored man against those who had whipi^ed him ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He was considered an honest old negro? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That is the history of that transaction? * 
Ansiver, Yes, sir. 

Question. The Ku-Klux on tl»t occasion were cxertingi^hcmselves for the protection 
of an innocent negro who had been falsely charged with an offense ? 
Answei'. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have been asked something in regard to the safety of the people. With 
your experience in that country, I will ask you whether a quiet, respectable negro in 
that country is entirely safe ? 

Answer. I think so; I think they feel so; they tell me so. 

Question. Do they exhibit any desire to go away from there that you kno^v of ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not think those who are disposed to attend to work and be- 
have themselves want to leave. The class of negroes that want to leave are those 
who want to be leaders, who arc considered to be meddlesome and troublesome. Some 
of them are mighty clever, intelligent people. Some of them who go away are very 
good, clever negroes, and some we are mighty glad to have go away. 

Question. Do you mean that the industrious class of the black population down there 
are secure in their own opinion and are happy and contented ? 

Answer. Where they are let alone they believe themselves to be secure. Some of 
them have been meddled with and tallied to. About the time the excitement was up, 
some years ago, they felt some imeasiness, but I do not think they do now. 

Question. Have you any knowledge that such an organization as the Ku-Klux exist ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You have seen nothing of them ? 

Answer. I saw a sort of Ku-Klux cap here to-day, but that is the first I ever saw. 
Question. And until you came to this committee-room you never saw anything of the 
kjiid ? 
Answer. Xo, sir. 

Question. As a matter of fact, do you believe that any sueh thing exists in your 
county at this time ? 
Answer. No, sir, I do not. 

Question. You married a relative of Doctor Darden ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. As I understood, there had been a personal ijuarrel between Wallace and 
Darden, growing out of a desire on the part of Wallace to be admitted into a Free 
Mason's lodge ; he supposed that Darden had been instrumental in keeping him out? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. And he wrote a newspaper article assailing Darden for his supposed 
action ? ' 
Ansim\ Yes, sir. 

Question. What time of day was it that Darden shot Wallace and killed him ? 
Answe7\ I do not know that I can state the exact time. 
Question. About what time of day was it ? 

Answer. About what we consider breakfast time; and in March that is generally 
from a half an hour to an hour by sun. 
Question. About 7 o'clock in the morning ? 
Answe)\ Yes, sir, perhaps so. 

Question. Where was Darden when he shot Wallace ? 

Answer. I did not see any of it, but it was said that he was standing in the door 
of his office, which was above the store I occupy. 

Question. He was standing in the door of the second story ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question, Where was Wallace? 

Aiiswcr. Walking along the street. 

Question. How far from Dr. Darden ? 

Answer. Where they showed me that he fell was all of forty feet, if Bot more j I 
should think it was more. 

Question. Was Wallace going from him, or walking in a direction toward where Dr. 
Darden was ? 
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Answer. I do not know that I can state about that. I think ho was, i)erha])Sj gomg 
from him, hut I will not he positive about that. 
Question. Where was Wallace going ? 
Answer. To the post-office ; so it was said. 

Question. And he was shot down in the street by Darden under the circumstances 
you have given ? 

Answei\ The report was that Darden shot twice. I hearrl the gun, but I was not at 
the store at that time ; I was in a different part of the town. I went to breakfast, 
and did not hear the xDarticulars until I got back. I heard the gun, but I thought it 
was merely some boys shooting robins there.^ I went on with breakfast, and while I was 
at breakfast I heard of the circumstance and came on down, it was said that Darden 
shot him lirst as ho was walking along, and then he wheeled around and commenced 
to draw a pistol, and Darden shot him the second time. 

Question. Did the first shot strike Wallace in the back ? 

Answer., I suppose so ; it struck him in the shoulder ^mc where. 

Question. He died there ? 

Answer. He died pretty soon after he was taken away. • 
Question. Was any warrant taken out for the arrest of Darden ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Was J. C. ISTorris the sheriff at that time ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is he the person who got you to come up here and testify in the case ? 
Ansiver. I was summoned ; I do not know who had any hand in it. 
Question. Norris was the sheriff of that county ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did he know that Wallace had been killed ? 

Answer. He was there that day, but there was a great deal of excitement and con- 
fusion. 

Question. Why was Darden not arrested at that time ? 

Answer. When he shot Wallace he staid in the npx^er room there, armed. 

Question. Just where he was ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was ho undisturbed ? 

Answer. Well, there was a large party gathered tliere at the grocery a little distance 
off who were threatening to kill him. 

Question. They were very angry at what he had done ? 
Ansirer. Yes, sir. 

Question. At the murder of this man ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Why did not the sheriff, Noiris, take Darden into custody ? 
Answer. I do not know anything more than his statement, which I expect is true, 
that he was out that day executing some other warrants. 
Question. Did he not come into town that day? 
Answer. His statement is that he came in. 

Question. He found Darden there in his own office, and he did not arrest him ? 

Ansiver. He did not arrest him at all. 

Question. Was Norris a particular friend of Darden ? 

Answer. They had been very great enemies; during the war I knew they were, but 
it was said that at that time they were friendly. 

Question. I do not want to ask you a question that is difficult fpr youto a?iswer; why 
was it the sheriff of the county did not at once take into custody a man who had just 
shot another in cold blood in broad day in that way ? 

Answer. I cannot tell you why it was. 

Question. He did not do it ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. He finally removed him to the jail that night ? 

Ansiver. No, sir ; Dr. Darden gave himself up to the marshal on his promise that 
there should be a sufficient guard there to keep the mob from killing him ; he gave 
himself up to the marshal to be guarded to the jail. 

Question. Mr. Norris was in town when that was done ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. He was the sheriff of the county ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you. not know that he had it in his power to summon a jjosse to protect 
that prisoner ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; and as I have already said he did summon some men, and I told 
you how that turned out. 

Question. Did he go there himself to protect the jail? 
Ansicer. No, sir, ho did not. 

74 a 
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Question. Then, as slieriff of the county, ho did not himself go to the jail, nor did he 
have a j>osse to protect him ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Questmu He staid away from the jail? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Qitestion. He left this man to his fate ? Did he not know at that time that there had 
been threats made against Darden by the excited friends of Wallace ? 
Answer. I suppose everybody knew it. * 
Question. Have yon any doubt that he knew it ? 

Answer. I am certain he knew it; as I told yon before, he told me that his friends 
advised him that it would be no use to try and guard the jail, and he told me that I 
need not appear there. 

Question. He did not propose to go there, but left Dr. Darden to his fate ; is that the 
case ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you ever know that Norris had been indicted by the grand jury of that 
county as accessory before the fact to that murder ? 

Ans wer, I have heard some talk about it ; I have no knowledge of it. 

Question, Do you not know from reliable information that he was indicted as an 
accessory before the fact to that murder, and was pardoned by Governor Bullock before 
his trial? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I know that as well as I know anything that I do not actually 
nr.derstand from my own knowledge. 

Question. After this murder of Doctor Darden, or after these tw^o murders, one of 
Wallace, and the one of Darden in revenge for the murder of Wallace, did the military 
go there and investigate the case ? 

Answer. One man was arrested; there were some arrested previous to that and bailed 
out by the civil authorities. 

Question. There were a number of arrests made ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, Did not Norris make those arrests? 
An8wei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. Charging a number of men with the killing of Darden? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did the military go down there and investigate the matter also ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; they were around there some time, but there was only one man 
arrested by them. 

Question. Those others had been previously arrested by the civil authorities ? 
Ansiver, Yes, sir. 

'Question, And the military only made one other arrest ? 

Answer, Only one, that I know of. 

Question. Who was he? 

Answer, His name was Martin. 

Question. How long did the military remain there? 

Ansu-er. They were there over a year, first and last. 

Question. When was this murder of Dr. Darden ? 

Answer. A x)ortion of them went down to the Adkius settlement, and they were down 
there a long time examining. 

Question, Were the military officers, in addition to the civil authorities, hunting up 
evidence and trying to find out who had been concerned in taking Darden out and 
killing him? . 

Answer. I so understood it from the commanding officer. 

Question, What was his name ? 

Answer. His name was Torbitt ; I see that his name is wTitteu here Tarbitt, I always 
understood that his name was Torbitt. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Is he a Tennessee man ? 

Answer. I am not able to say. * 

By Mr. Bayard: 
Question. He was in command there ? 
Ansicer, Yes, sir. 

Question, He was investigating this aifair, as also were the civil authorities, and try- 
ing to bring the guilty parties to justice ? 
Ansiver, Yes, sir. 

Question. The matter oceurred at night in your absence, and, i^ersonally, you do not 
yourself know anything of the perpetrators of that crime ? 

Answer. No, sir; I never saw them. Perhaps I ought to state a circumstance that 
occurred after Darden shot Wallace. Some time betwixt that and noon, when the ex- 
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citeraent was pretty great there, a man came to the store and told mo that by sundown 
we must close that store and be away from there. He told me that he did not single 
out our store, but he had given the same instructions to others, and had given them 
by order of the secretary. That is all ho said; he left and went right off. 

Question. That was when Darden was up-stairs and armed, and keeping the people 
offf 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Qucstioru That was after he had committed the murder ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

\ By the Ciiaikman : 

Qvestwn. Was any warrant taken out for the arrest of Darden ? 
Answer, If so, 1 never heard of it.. 

Question. There were plenty of magistrates there who could issue warrants ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Rave you any reason to believe, or do you believe, that Norris had any- 
thing to do with the killing of Wallace by Darden ^ 
Answe)'. I "do not think ho had. 

Question. Are you not satisfied that the prosecution they got up afterwards against 
him for being a party concerned in it wa^ utterly frivolous and groundless, and was 
got up for the purpose of annoying and harassing Norris ? 

Answer, I do not know that I have any idea about it, anyway ; I never investigated 
it, and I do not know whether it was so or not. My own opinion is, that ho had 
nothing to do at all with Wallace being killed. 



Atlanta, Geokglv, 2\^ovcml)er 7, 1871. 

H. D. INGERSOLL sworn and examined. 
By the Chairjian : 

Question. State your age, where you were born, where you now live, and what is 
your occupation. 

Ansicer. I will be thirty years old in December next ; I was born in Gloucester, Mas- 
'^aehusetts; I now reside in Loudsvillc, White County, Georgia; I came out here as 
book-keeper for a gold-mining company. 

Question. How long have you been out here? 

Answer. I came out in September, 1805. 

Question, Have you been here ever since ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, Our object is to ascertain how far the laws for the protection of life and 
property are in fact enforced, and how secure or insecure life or property may be. 
I beg that you will give us any information you may have bearing upon that subject. 

Answer, I would state to begin with that I think we have no protection in the courts. 
Doctor West was the republican candidate at the last election for the legislature.. 
During that election, or just before it, his son was insulted, and at last the man called 
him a damned radical, and he knocked him down for it. He was arrested, taken be- 
fore the justice of the peace, and bound over to court and gave bond in $;500 for his 
appearance. The next day after he gave bond a party of fifteen or twenty disguised 
men came to the house and inquired for him. He was not at home, but they swore 
they would kill him before morning if he did not leave the country. Under those cir- 
cumstances he came to Gainesville, 25 miles from that place, and went to work on 
the. Air Line road until he could have his trial. When he arrived at Gainesville 
he was arrested and put in jail, and he was there for four and a half months, although 
he had given bonds for his appearance. At the last court the solicitor had him indicted 
for an attempt to murder. I heard all the evidence ; as near as 1 could judge it showed 
that it was a drunken row. The solicitor tried to prove by witnesses that this young 
man was a radical, but the judge said he would not allow religion or politics to be in- 
troduced in the case. But when he came to make his plea to the jury he made a state- 
ment, and I wrote it down as he made it : ''A radical I never was and never expect to 
be." That was to prejudice the jury. They brought in a verdict of assault and bat- 
tery. We got into law about our mining ; although both parties were from the North, 
some of the stockholders in Boston and some in New York got into litigation. They 
sent a man to take charge of the property, but he did not do it legally. I had him 
arrested for forcible detainer and entry. On that trial every little while the lawyer 
would ask me if I was not from Massachusetts, for the purpose of prejudicing the 
court against me, I suppose ; I did not see any other point in it. The other party was 
from a northern State, from New York j it is true they all voted the democratic ticket, 
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and every one in the county knew that I did not. The sheriff there, %yho, I believe, 
was bought up against us, came and seized all the property. I used every exertion to 
keep the property, so that it would not result in any more cost than we could help. 
There was some $50,000 worth of property. Ho moved it all to Gainesville, although 
I could get a sufficient bond on the ground ; but he woukl not trust it in my hands. 
He even took my buggy which I had to ride about the country in. Our counsel, who 
was a democrat, filed aii application, and requested the judge to grant an injunction 
without a bond, because there was such an extreme local iirejudice against northern 
men there that we were unable to give a bond. The judge granted tho injunction on 
that ground, without any bond whatever ; Judge Davis, of the west circuit. These 
are points that I know personally, because I was engaged in some of them. This West 
that I spoke of was tried at this last court, and the grand jury made up a long pre- 
sentment, that I brought with me. Two of the men on the grand jury had been 
ordered to leave their homes ; they were named George and Daniel McCallum. I think 
that McCallum was the cause of having the military sent up there ; I so understood. 

Question, I understand that you regard these cases you have given as representative 
cashes of public feeling ? . 

Answer, Yes, sir, exactly. 

Question. Your idjea is that in your courts a republican, or radical^and a northern 
man, cannot obtain equal and impartial justice? 
Ansiper. Yes, sir ; that is exactly as I understand it. 
Question. AVhat is the i)olitical feeling there? 

Anstvcr. Well, sir, I do not think that men there want to do people injury. Some- 
times they get bad men in these Ku-Klux arrangements. I think it is done wholly to 
control the county and to intimidate men, especially Union men, when they think 
they can frighten them out. I think it is generally done for that very purpose, not to 
use any harsher means than will accomplish their purpose. 
. Question. Have you any knowledge of the operations of the Ku-Klux? 

Answer, No, sir ; it had not, you might say, got fairly under way when the military 
came in there, and everybody now is trying to deny that there ever was any such thing. 
The first we ever heard of it was the shooting of Cason, assistant United States mar- 
shal, and the whipping of some negroes there because they gave information of who 
they thought killed Cason, or it was supposed they did. I never knew anybody to hunt 
for tho murderers of Cason, or that there was any warrant out for them. 

Question. Did you ever hear of anybody getting out warrants for tho arrest of those 
who whipped the negroes ? 

Answer. No, sir. They whipped them, and some of them ran away from their homes. 
One negro who worked for me recently, and had bought half of a place, left his 
land. They did not whip him at the time, but he was afraid they might. He is rent- 
ing land now, and does not think it safe to go back there. 

^^uesiion. How many cases of whipping have come within your knowledge ? 

Answer. Those are the onlj^ cases 1 know of. 

Question. The killing of this assistant marshal and the whipping of the negroes are 
all the cases you know of ? 

Answ'er. Yes, sir; the whi^iping ef the negroes for telling who they thought killed 
Cason ; that is the way I understand it. 

Question. It has been suggested here that these operations are got up by people en- 
gaged in illicit distilling, and that there is no political significance to be attached to 
them. You are on the ground, state what your judgment is. 

Answer-. Well, sir, it was alleged that ^Ir. Cason vras killed because he was executing 
the law in regard to distilling. I think that is a mere pretext on their part ; my judg- 
ment is that there was something behind that. We have had a revenue officer there 
before. He was a sort of what I call a milk-and-cider fellow, neither one thing nor the 
other. 

Question. You mean in politics ? 

Answer. Y^es, sir. There was one there who prosecuted distillers, and all that sort of 
thing. He took uj) men for making pottery- ware from clay j he served out his term, 
and never was disturbed. 

Question. Your judgment is that the trouble is with men who are republicans ? 

Answer. It seems so ; yes, sir. AVo have spent a great deal of money in the country ; 
we have never done any one any harm. We paid §43,000 for that property, and put 
$50,000 worth or machinery there. We ran it about three years j sometimes we hired 
as high as forty men a day. There would be months that I never would be off the 
place. At the time General Graut was elected I distributed tickets at the election near 
my house, and I was very much abused for it. I do not remember wliether it was at 
that time or at the time of an election since that some men came to my house. I was 
up-stairs ; we have a large i)iazza or balustrade ui3-stairs. Down they came to tho 
gate and hollered. I was going out on the piazza, but my wife cautioned mc not to go 
out : she said it was not for any good. I went to the window, and asked them what 
they wanted. They said they wanted to see me, that I should come out. I started to 
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go out of doors, but my wife felt so bad about it that I did not go. They rode about 
there for a half au hour, 1 should judge, aud then -went off. She said afterward that 
they came back and hollered again. I was asleep and she was so afraid that I would 
get up that she did not wake me. 

Qucsiion. Do you know whether they were disguised ? 

Answer. I did not see them, but I could hear their horses. 

Question. How many do you think there were? 

Answer. I should not think there were more than four or five that rode up to the 
gate. 

Question. Had you had anything to do with distilling ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You never had any connection with it or with informing on thera ? 

Ansiver. Ko, sir ; we w^ere in a different line of business altogether. I never reported 
any one for distilling, but just attended to my own business. 

Question. Do you know whether^they had anything against you excepting your poli- 
tics and your nativity ? 

Answei\ That was all. This was before we had any trouble with our mining cases 
there, before we got into any litigation whatever. 

Question. What has been the effect of the military up there ? 

Ansiver. Everything has been very quiet since the military came there, and the peo- 
ple are trying to deny that there ever was any disturbance about there; like this 
presentment of the grand jury, they are trying to smooth it all over. 

Question. When' did the grand jury make this i^resentment ? J 

Answer. At the last term of the court, last week, I think. 

Question. They deny that there has been any crime there ! 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They presented nobody for killing Cason or for whipping these negroes, or 
for any of these other offenses ? 

Ansiver. No, sir. I have asked a great many who the men were that killed Cason, but 
no one knew anything about it. I have asked a great many confidentially as to their 
opinion, and everybody said that he did not know. 

Question. What is the political complexion of that county, if the people should all 
vote their sentiments? 

' Answer. At the first election for the convention it was largely republican. Since then 
a great many people who took an active i)art in politics, a great many of the poorer 
classes of the people, do not go to the polls at all. 
Question. Why ? 

Answer. They are all renters, and I think they are afraid they will be turned away if 
they do not vote as the men who own the land would like to have them vote. I know 
one' man who controls about 20,000 acres of land, and he controls a great many votes. 
I have seen his son at elections march men up to the polls twenty at a time, getting 
them in line, and start at the head of them, pass around his tickets, and march them 
up and vote them just as you would a company of soldiers. 

Question. White men or colored ? 

Answer. All white men but one of them. 

Question. The laborers and tenants upon his father's laud ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did anybody molest them or interfere with them ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have you ever known a democrat to be interfered with at any election 
for voting as he wished to vote ? 

Answer. No, sir. I have never known an instance where a man has been turned off 
from land in that county for voting the democratic ticket ; but I have known instances 
where Union men were turned away for voting the republican ticket. But since the 
law of Congress was jiassed they do not attempt that so much. At General Grant's 
election they refused to take the tickets of the colored men. But after they gathered 
their crops the next year, (they have been living there since I have been living in the 
country,) they Avere ordered to move, and they did move. I then rented them land 
jnyself, and they staid on some land we had until last fall. 

Question. Whom did they get in their places ? 

Ansiver. A w^hite man who was elected bailiff there on the democratic ticket. One 
great difficulty With us there is the appointing of such men as the solicitors are. There 
are a great many men who have no fairness about them, in fact, I might say no j)riuci- 
pie whatever. This Marler was a good radical enough until he got his appointment. 
Then at the last court he made the statement that he never was a radical and never 
expected to be. That was of course for its effect upon the jury, for it had nothing lo 
do with the case. If a man wants to do justice by the jury, he must know that they 
do not care w^hat he w^as. If that statement was not made to have its effect upon the 
jury, I do not see what he made it for, as it had no bearing on the case at all. 

Question. You have been there a great while ; what is the social feeling among the 
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democratic portion of the community towarcl republicans, and especially uortlieru 
republicans f 

Answei'. Well, sir, I can state an instance that came Tvithin ray own knowledge. A 
Boston man of the name of Beck, of the firm of Dupee, Beck & Sales, was secretary or . 
treasurer of a gold-mining company there. One day lie came to the hotel at Cleveland 
after dinner, and being in a great hurry to get on to the mines, he ordered dinner and 
had the driver sit down with him at the table, a table something like this; he at one 
end, and the negro at the other. He did that because ho was in a hurry to get along ; 
he did not stop to feed his horse. The jn-oprietor of the hotel was not there, but his 
wife was there, and made a great deal of fnss about it, and charged him five dollars 
because he let the n'egro sit down at the table with him. He paid itjand said not a 
word about it. The next time he came on he had his wife with him, a'ud meeting an 
influential citizen there, a man whom he had considered his friend, he told him that 
he wanted his wife to stay there a few days, and asked him if his wife could not stay 
therewith him in his family. The man said to him that she could not stay there; 
that his wife would kick her out of doors if she came into the house. He went back 
to Boston, sold out all his property here, and has not been in the country since. 

Question. Does that fairly represent the state of feeling among that class of people ? 

Aimi'irt\ Yes, sir, I think it does among the aristocratic i^eople. As I am situated, I 
never go about nuich ; we do not go into society at all, but stay at home. 

Question. Those are the people that call themselves the better class of society ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they are what are called the aristocratic people of that county. 
The country is J)oor, and there tire not many families there who are wealthy. 

Question. They are i)eople of wealth and of some cultivation? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Qnestion. Were this gentleman that you spoke of and his wife respectable people, 
people of culture ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; anyone who was ever in Boston knows that he is a w^ealthy man. 
I am told that he is worth a hundred thousand dollars, and thought a great deal of. 
Every one seemed to speak well of him here until that occurrence. He used to come 
here before the war; he told me that he came here years before the war. He has been 
mining here, but during the war the mining was stopped. Then after the war they 
resumed Avork again, but he had not been here until last year. After this occurrence, 
he said he did not think he ever would come to this country again. 

Question. He sold out his proi^erty and left? 

Answer. He offered it for sale after he went back, and some parties bought him out, 
and they are now running it. 

Question. What is the feeling among that class of people toward the colored i)eoide 
as to their education and general improvement ? 

Answer. I do not know that they are any worse toAvard the negroes than they are 
tovf'ard the poor whites ; they do not seem to be willing that the negroes or poor whites 
•shall have any education at all ; they seem to have the idea that if they are kept in 
ignorance they can be controlled more easily. In my district, where I live, there is 
not a school, although the legislatiu^e has j)assed laws for them. The nearest school 
to us is three miles ofl:', in the next district to us. 

Question. This is a copy of the j)resentment of which you have spoken? 

" Georgia, White County, 

Fall Term Superior Court : 

^' We, the grand jury, selected and chosen for the present term of superior court, 
most respectfully submit the tollowing i^resentments : We find the court-house needing 
rei>airs ; the plastering)- is in an unsafe condition in several jdaces ; and recommend 
that the needed repairs be attended to without delay. The jail in good order ; but 
blankets needed for the use of prisoners. The conditions of public roads in the 
county generally in fair condition with the following exceptions: At a point on the 
road leading from this place by way of Dr. Moody's to Dalilonega, at Boyd Creek, 
where the road has been changed recently ; also, at or near the three (3) mile post on 
said road ; the road leading from Allen's bridge across the Chattahoochee River to this 
place hy way of Isaac Oaks's ; and the road leading from same bridge by way of D. H. 
McCollum's to :Mrs. Anderson's on the Lethersford road ; also a portion of the road 
leading from Dahlonega to Loudsville, near Town Creek meeting-house ; all in bad 
order. We find a deficiency of mile-|)Osts and linger-boards upon several public roads, 
and hereby call the attention of the i-oad commissioners to the above facts. We recom- 
mend the ordinary to draw an order on the county treasurer for ten dollars in favor of 
Masten Fuller, to pay for the plank furnished to'cover the bridges across the Chatta- 
hoochee River, known as Allen's bridges. 

Crime, we are pleased to state, is on the decrease, and so is litigation generally, 
there being fewer cases brought w^ithin the knowledge of this body than ever within 
the history of this country. We know it has been alleged there is in our county and 
on its borders a band of Ku-Klux. Wo would claim for ourselves the industry and 
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good faith iu ferretinor out crime due to all good grand jurors ; and for our solicitor^ 
wo claim that his vigilance in hunting up crime and his ability in its prosecution is 
not surpassed by any in the State, and yet wo have been unable to find any such or- 
ganization in the county or on its borders. We find there have been outrages commit- 
ted detrimental to the peace of our people and even ruinous to society, if persisted in, 
but ill every case it is traceable to personal difficulties or neighborhood jars ; and with 
these they have, and we trust will remain, ended. 

^' Wo would respectfully recommend to our representatives and senators to see to it 
that the i^er diem pay of the members and officers of our jiresent general assembly is 
l)ut at a reasonable amount, and that the business before them is dispatched as rapidly 
as possible, in order that their sessions may not be unnecessarily long. We are willing 
and desirous thtft their compensation should be commensurate with the dignity of the 
►State and the ability of the people to i^ay, and that the duration of tho session should 
be measured by the importance of necessary legislation ; but the largo amount voted 
themselves by the last legislature, and their long and continuous session, we then and 
now regard the one as greatly too long, and tho other as unnecessarily often and long. 
We know there were many good members who opposed this ; they have our respect, 
and we are willing to give them our support, and w^e respectfully say what w^e do, 
hoping the present legislature may not bo guilty of the same injustice to us and the 
other people of the State, and to show them that we are not unmindful of our rights 
as a people, and can and do appreciate the services of an industrious, honest and faithful 
legislatgr. We are told there are often large numbers of hnuecessary clerks about the 
legislative halls who do little or nothing, and get for pretended services large sums of 
money. This we also request may not be allowed. We are also opposed to an in- 
crease of offices or officers, and, unless it be iu cases of absolute necessity, for the 
transaction of the State's business, we hope not to see the one or the other. When- 
ever an officer is found incapable or unfaithful let him be discharged, and a man i)ut 
iu who can and will discharge tho duties efficiently and faithfully. 

" To our honest, impartial, and Christian judge, C. D. Davis, we tender our compli- 
ments and hope he may be saved yet many days in his usefulness. To our efficient, 
energetic, and vigilant solicitor, General W. L. Marler, we tender our compliments. 

a We request this presentment be published in the Air Li^io Ea^le. 



" 1. Isaac Oakes, Foreman. 

2. Rufus K. Asberry. 

3. Thomas V. McAfee. 

4. James E. Sutton. 

5. Joseph I. Green. 
'6. Jesse Hunt. 

7. William J. Chambers. 

8. Gabriel B. Jarrand. 

9. James E. McAfee. 

10. Henry Y. Simpson. 

11. Thomas C. Hamilton. 

12. Thomas J. Edwards. 



13. William A. Merritt. 

14. George W. McCollum. 

15. Michael T. Kenimer. 

16. Isaac Black. 

17. Larkin G. Brownlowl 

18. Wesley 11. Ledfoid. 

19. Daniel H. McCollum. 

20. Oshun P. Muillian. 

21. William Etris. 

22. Jerome England. 

23. Robert L. Allen. 



Geokgia, WMte County : 

" Clerk's Office, Superior Court, Ocioler term, 1871. 
I, John W. Meeks, do certify that the above is a true transcript or copy of the gen 
eral presentment of the grand jury as recorded on the minutes of the court, this Gtl 
day of November, 1871. 

" JOHN W. MEEKS, Clerli Sujyei'ior Court," 



Answci: Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you procure this copy to bo made? 

Answer. No, sir ; it was handed to me as I came through Cleveland. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. By whom? 

Answer. By Mr. Comer, who requested me to hand it to the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. As indicative of the indifference felt by your grand juries toward these of- 
fenses ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I suppose so. Yet the son of the same man who handed me this 
left there the night the militaiy arrived, and has not been seen in the country since, 
that is, so far as. any one knows. This man tho other day called me out and asked me 
if anybody had staid at my house a few nights before ; I told him that nobody had. 
He said that a man over there had stated that the soldiers had staid at my house, and 
that they were going over the mountain after his son Frankj and his wife was almost 
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crazy about it. I told him I had not seen any one ; I didn^t ask Mm why he was afraid 
of arrest, or anything of the kind. 

Question. Yon do not know why he was away ? 

Aiiswcr. No, sir. 

By Mr. Bayakd : 
Question, Who gave you this copy of the presentment ? 
Ansicer, Mr. Comer. 
Question. Who is he? 

Answer. He is postmaster at Cleveland, and keeps a hotel there. As we came through 
town he asked me to stop until Meeks could coi)y it. I think he said the committee 
had sent for the presentment of the grand jury. 

Question. This committee ? 

Answa\ Yes, sir. 

Question. And he requested you to bring it down here ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You complained of what you considered a want of justice in the courts of 
that county, or of that district. What is the name of the judge there ? 

Answer. C. D. Davis, of Monroe ; he is a very good judge, and I think is an honest 
man. 

Question. You do not complain of his injustice? 
Answer. Not at all. 

Question. Who is the solicitor general there ? 
Ansicer. William L. Marler. 
Question. Who appointed him to his ofiSce? 
Answer. Governor Bullock. 

Question. You spoke of a young man who was tried for an assault with intent to 
kill? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir; that was the charge. 

Question. He was acquitted of the felony and convicted of the assault ? 
Ansicer, Yes, sir. 

Question. What did he use in the course of that drunken affray ; what weapons had 
been used on either side? 

Ansive)'. The evidence showed that it was his fists ; one finger was broken, and his 
thumb cut off; that was done in a saw-mill. 

Question. DJd you hear the evidence in that case ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. ^ 

Question. Was there any proof in the evidence that there had been any attempt to 
take the life of the other person ? 

Answer. No, sir. The man who was stnick swore that ho was knocked senseless 
with a rock, but then five men swore that they would not believe him on his oath. 

Question. That is, the witnesses for the defense proved that he was not a reliable wit- 
ness. 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. But the testimony of the prosecuting witness was that he had been knocked 
down with a rock, and it was upon that testimony that the indictment was founded ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, before the grand jury ; but when they came to trial they impeached 
his testimony. 

Question. When it came to trial the witnesses for the defense were heard for the first 
time? 
Answer. Yes, sir.. 

Questioii. And they showed that the witness for the prosecution was not worthy of 
belief? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. And then the jury acquitted the man of the felony and found him guilty 
only of an assault and battery ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is that, to your mind, a specimen of the injustice of Southerners there ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you not cite it for that purpose ? 

Answer. No, sir. I said that he had given bond, and then some fifteen or twenty 
men went to liis house and swore they would kill him if he did not leave home. He 
did go to Gainsville, and then they arrested him and put him in jail. 

Question. Do you know that the officers of justice were aware of what caused him to 
leave home ? 

An&wer. No, sir, I do not know that they were. 

Question. He did leave home, and they did not know the cause of it ; and they put 
him in prison because he had violated his bond in going away ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Qnesi'wn, Is that aiiotlier ono of the cases which you give as a reason why you think 
justice conkl not be obtain ed ^ere ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Qucstioit: You say an injunction was api)lie(l for by a northern company, and the 
judge allowed the injunction to issue without any bond being entered into by way of 
security f 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you gave as the reason for it that they were a northern company, and 
it would uot be convenient for them to give security in this State ? 

Anstcer. I said the lawyer alleged in his ax>plication for the injunction that there 
was an extreme local prejudice against northern men, and they, could not give bond. 

Question. And the judge conceded that ? 

Anstcer. Ho gave the injunction without bond. 

Question. Do you know anything about legal x)i*Qceedings in the North, or do you 
know anything about legal practice ? 
Answo'. No, sir. 

Question. Do you know the fact that as a rule injunctions do not issue without bonds ? 
Answe)\ Yes, sir. 

Question. Was it not as a favor that the judge allowed the injunction to issue with- 
out bonds ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I have no fault to find with that judge ; he does the best he can. 
Question. He did x)retty well for you on that occasion ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He did something that you had no right to ask him for under the law ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you stated all the cases you know in which similar injustice has been 
done ? 
Answer. I fchink I have. 

Question. By whom were the military sent up there? 

Answer. I understand that Lieutenant Taylor was in command ; I have not seen him 
since he has been there. 

Question. A young gentleman who Avas examined before the committee? 
Anstcer. I do not know. 

Question. Was ho sent up there to make arrests of these illicit distillers ? * 
Answer. I think so. There have been a great many arrests for illicit distilling, but 
they have all been acquitted, so I am told. 
Question. Where? 

Answer. Here, in the district court. 

Question. In the district court of the United States ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you up there when Cason was killed ? 

Answer. I think I was at Marietta when he was killed ; I was there shortly after- 
wards. 

Question. You were there in the country about the time ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was it not believed through the country there that Cason was killed be- 
cause of information that he had got against some of these illicit distillers ? 
Answer. That is what they alleged against hira. 

Question. Now, I will ask you another question. Is your reason for doubting that 
that was the cause of his death — the fear that he would inform u]}on these distillers — 
that another person whose duty it had been to collect the taxes on jiottery had not 
been disturbed ? 

Answer. His predecessor, the revenue officer, never has been disturbed there. 
Question. The one who collected tax on pottery? 

Anstcer. They arrested men for distilling there, and they arrested some for making 
pottery without paying the tax. 

Question. Do you'know Mr. Jennings, the United States assessor here ? 
Answer. No, sir. » 

Question. Do you know whether or not it has been only very lately that they have 
undertaken a crusade against these illicit distillers and tried to break them up ? 

Ansicer. I think it is more generally the case uj) there now than it has been ; that is, 
I have heard more of it. 

Question. Before that time they let them go without much interference ; is that> the 
fact ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir, I think so ; that is, not so much as it has been since the military 
went up there. 

Question. You spoke of the case of a young man going to the polls with a mrmber of 
men in his father's employment, and marc^iing them up in a row and voting them all 
in one way. Did you never see that done m any other part of the country before you 
came here ? 
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AnJiver. No, sir. 

Quf^'siion. Did you ever know the fact of men infliienciuj^ their employds, in manu- 
factories, foundries, rollinpj-mills, and places of that kind, and making them vote the 
waj they wanted them to do ? ^ 

AnsU'tr. I used to ck>rk it before I came out here. I do not know that my employer 
over spoke to me in my life about voting. 

Question. I do not speak about any particular case, but I ask whether persons have ^ 
not tried to inliuence their emyloycSs. * 

Jnsivcr. I do not know of any such ease, although there may have been. 

Question. Do you know the fact that a United States olBcer in the Philadelphia navy- 
yard issued an order there that the men could not remain there and work if they did 
not vote the ticket he wished them to, and that that ticket was the rex)nblican ticket, 
and that he published the order ? 

Ansiccr. If I ever knew it, I have forgotten it. 

Question. Did you make diligent inquiries about the causes of these men being turned 
away from the places wliere they were at work? 

Aimcer. 1 tried to fmd out the causes, but I could not. 

Question. Wqtg you pretty diligent in your inquiry about that ? 

Ansicer. I asked a number of |)ersons about it ; I inquired as far as I could without 
giving the people a chance to say I was interfering with something that was not my 
business. 

Question. Those people were private citizens, and those were x>eoplc employed by 
them privately ? 
Atimxr. Yes, sir. 

Question. And it was in regard to them that you made this examination of what they 
had turned away the peoide for ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You said that a gcntlemau came from the North who had a mining interest 
up there, and went to the hotel in a hurry and seated his negro driver at "the sumo, 
table with him ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the woman of the house charged §5 for that meal? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And then when he returned again with his wife the keeper of the hotel 
told him that his wife was unwilling that he should come there at all If 

A7iswer. No, sir ; a citizen living there where he was mining told him that. Ho 
brought his wife out, and having no idace for his wife to stay, told this man he wanted 
his wife to stay at his house for a few days. I think the expression the man used was, 
that his wife would kick her out of doors if she came into his house. 

Question. That was because this man had sat down at a table with a negro on his 
way up to the mines ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. . 

Question. Do you know what would be the effect of a man taking his coachman and 
/ seating him at the table of the Revere House or the Tremont House, in the cit^ of 
Boston? 
Answe)\ No, sir. 

Question. Do you sux")pose he would be permitted to do it ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not suppose he would have done it in Atlanta cither; but up 
there in the woods 

Question. Up there in the woods he took a liberty" that he would not take in Boston 
or Atlanta ? 

Answer. The circumstances were different there. I heard men say after that that 
this very hotel-keeper before the war had sat down at table with negroes, and had 
even slept with them. 

Question. That was before the war ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He did not choose to do it now ? 
Answer. No, sir, I suppose not. 

Question. Would it be an objection to you to have a negro at table with you? 

Answer: Under the circumstances that governed this case I think he was justified in 
so doing ; any other man would have done the same thing; because if be had not done 
it he would have had to wait ; and he explained at the time why he did it. 

Question. I do not find fault with him, or with his taste, or his right to do it. I ask 
you the question, because these things are matters of prejudice, however unreasonable 
they may be; I ask you, in order to ascertain your views on this subject, whether you 
would object to sitting at a table with a negro man ? 

Ansicer. No, sir, I do not think I would under the circumstances. 

Question. You would not object to it? 

Ansicer. No, sir. • 

Question. I will ask you again, do you suppose that you would be permitted to sit at 
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the table in the Fifth Avenue Hotel, of New York, or the Revere House, m Boston, or the 
Kinihall Ilonse, in Atlanta, or at any other hotel, say in the city of Washington, with 
a black man, or would be permitted to take him to the table with you ? 
Answer. No, sir; and I should not do it. 

Question. Do you not know that it would be objected to by the i^roinletor and the 
people there ? 

Ansuxr. Yes, sir. ' , 

Question. Without regard to the question of right or principle, do you not know that 
there is a feeling generally throughout the United States that such a thing is objec- 
tionable? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I expect that is so. 

Question. Is that your belief 

Answer. Yes, sir, I have no doubt it is so. 

Question. And ybu have not that prejudice ? 

A)iswer. I have not. As long as a man behaves himself and ke^ps himself clean I do 
not think the color of his skin makes any difference. 
Qtwstion. No ditference at all ? 
An&ii'a\ No, sir. 

Question. Are your views on this subject often expressed by you and generally under- 
stood by the people where you live? 

Answer. No, sir ; I am engaged there in mining, and I say very little about i)olitics. 

Question. This is not a question of politics merely ? 

Answa\ I am sort of neutral ; I do not allow the question to come up. 

Question. Do you carry your views on this subject into practice ? 

Answer. No, sir, I do like other i)eople do; ray colored jieople go to the table after 
we get through. 

Question. You' spoke of this gentleman, who, on account of this refusal to entertain 
him, because he had dined with a black man, or the refusal of the man's wife to enter- 
tain him, (that is the fact, I understand,) you said, became disgusted and sold out and 
left the country ? 

Answer. He was living at the North; he sold out his mining business. 

Quesiion. Did he make a profit ? 

Ansiver. No, sir; he lost money by it. 

Question. Do you know anything about the fact ? 

Answer. He sold the place for §iO,000, and I think it cost him some $50,000. 

Question. Pie sold to somebody else at a lossf 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who owns it now ? 

Ansiver. Two men up there have bought it — Dean and Logan. 
Question. From this section of country? 
Answer. They are living in White County. 
Question. Newcomers? 

Answer. One has been there about fifty years, and the other about fifteen years, I 
reckon ; I do not know exactly how long. 

Quesiion. What do you understand about the establishment of schools by the legisla- 
ture in this State ? 

Ansiver. I think that free schools have been established by an act of the legislature. 

Question. Is there a school-system established in this State by law ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Quesiion. A free-school system? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You say there are no school-houses there ? 

Answer. There are school-houses, but no scholars. There are two school-houses in 
the precinct or militia district I live in. 

Quesiion. Is not that a pretty rough part of the country you live in up there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, it is sort of rough. 

Question. And sparsely' settled? 

Aimver. Yes, sir; it is not thickly settled. 

()M(;i?fion. How far are you from tfee railway? 

Answer. Thirty-one miles from Gainesville. 

Question. You have to go there by i^rivate conveyance? 

Answer. Yes, sir. ^ 
Quesiion. What is the mining operation in which you are engaged ? 
Answer. Gold mining. 

Question. You have been at it how long ? ; 
Ansiver. I have been connected with this eomi>any five years last September. 
Question. Doavu hero in Georgia ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, Have you ever held any office of any kind there ? 

Answer. I was notary i^ublic for a few months, a very short time ; I do not remember 
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how long. The appointment was sent rae, and I accepted it, but I resigned it in a 
short time; I did not want the trouble of it. 

Question. Did you ever hold any other local office there? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you ever register tho county or act as manager at elections ? 
Answer. I think I was clerk at an election once ; I will not be sure. 

Question. You never joresided as one of the managers f 4 
Answer. No, sir. K 
Question. Have you taken a great deal of interest in elections ? 
Answer. Sometimes, once or twice I have distributed tickets, &c. 
Question. Ha-ve you met with any personal injury up there? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you ever meet with any interference of a serious character that put 
you in fear ? • 
Answer. No, sir. 

By the Ciiair^iax : 

Question. I want to see if I understand correctly the case of this young West. Ho 
was the son of a gentleman who was a candidate for the legislature ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And some one insulted him by calling him a damned radical 

Answer. To make that plain, I will state that the evidence showed that this man 
came up to him, as it was proven, and said to this young West, " Wbo are you f He 
had been drinking. Yonng West replied to him, Why, you know who I am^' He said 

Yes, I know you are a damned radical." He started to go, and caught hold of his 
shoulder, and as he pulled away, the fellow attempted to Jvick him, and he knocked 
the fellow down. That was the testimony. 

Question. Now, let me see if I understand. He was arrested and bound over to 
appear in court in the sum of $500 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And then, for some reason or other, he went to the next count}', at Gaines- 
ville, to work on the railroad ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And while there at Gainesville, although under bond to appear at court, 
they took him up and thrust him in jail and kept him there for four months and a 
half? 

Answer. Yes, sir. ^ 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. lie had forfeited his bond ? 

Answer. There had been no court; he had given his bond to appear at court, and the 
court sits only once in six months. The next term was held last week, and ho had 
been in jail four months and a half. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. He was put in jail while he was under bonCs for the sum of $500 to appear 
at court? , ^ 

Ansicer. Yes,* sir. • 

By Mr. Lansing : 
Question. The bond was still operative ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, the bond was good ; the man who gave it is as good as gold. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. And when they came to trial you think the solicitor general, in order to 
prejudice the case before the jury, attempted to establish the fact that young West 
was a radical ? 

Answer. He asked the witness this question in regard to West : " Do you know any- 
thing about West?" The witness said, "Yes, I know him." He then said, "Do you 
know whether he is a radical or not?" Tho lawyer on the other side jumped up and 
, appealed to tho oourt if such testimony was admissible, and said that he thought it 
was done for the purpose of prejudicing" the case. The judge ruled it out, and said he 
* would not allow religion or x^olitics to come into court. 
. Question. This is the point I want to get at : when he asked the question whether 
West was a radical or not, West's counsel objected to it as a circumstance which, if 
brought out, would prejudice him in the minds of the jury ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and as something that had no bearing on the case at all. 

Question. And the court ruled it out as an attempt to throw an unfair weight in the 
balance against the yonng man ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir; the lawyer said he thought it was unjust, and the judge said he 
never allowed religion or politics to come into court. 
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Quesiion, Do you suppose it would li.ive i^rcjudiced him before tlie jury if lie could 
have proYcd that he was a democrat f 

Answer. No, sir. One point which is very stroug in my mind is this: the solicitor 
was appointed by a republican governor — Governor Bullock — and yet in his plea to the 
jury he said : "This man at the bar" — he did not call the name at all — '^if he is a radi- 
cal, and I believe he is, although I have no sympathy with that party, for radical I never 
was and never cxx)ect to be" — I took the words down just as he said them. 

Quesiion. You were satislied from what transpired there that the fact of his being a 
radical would have been to his x)rejudice before that jury ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have spoken of another case ; if I understand the point there, the 
counsel of this northern company urged before the judge that the local prejudice there 
vras so great that they could not give security, and the judge accepted that fact as true 
and issued the injunction without security ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Showing thereby what the judge thought and believed, as well as what the 
lawyer thought, about the state of feeling there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I havo no personal feeling in the case at all; I do not expect to get 
any office; in fact, I do not expect to live in the country a great while ; I expect next 
spring to go back North ; but 1 give a true statement of things as I believe them to be. 

Question. Did you cite this instance to show that injustice had been done by the judge, 
or to show that a state of feeling existed there such as to compel the judge to go out 
of tbe ordinary rule ? 

Answer. I gave it to show that the solicitor, as I really believed, had been talked 
with. 

Question. I am speaking of the injunction case. 

Answer. Yes, sir; so far as the judge was concerned, I believe that, taking all things 
into consideration, he did it just to protect us there, because he could very well have 
not granted the injunction. 

Question. You have been asked a question in regard to this gentleman from Boston? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir; Mr. Beck. 

Question. He took dinner at a table with a negro man who was along with him. 
Answer. This house is not a real hotel. 
Question. A wayside eating-house ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir, that is it exactly. The man drove up to the steps when they had 
all been to dinner. 

Question. Do you suj)pose that at either of the hotels named to you, if a gentleman 
went there with his colored servant, and told them that he was in a hurry, and gave 
as a reason for it that he desired to catch the train, or anything for which he had but 
a limited time, and asked them to set a table apart for himself and servant, there would 
be any objection made to it in any way ? / 

Answer. I do not think there would, if there was no one else at the table; I do-not 
think the proprietor would care if a man would eat with a negro : it is nothing to 
him. 

Question. This was at the table by themselves? 

Ansu-er. I'es, sir; it was after the dinner-hour, and the table had been cleared off. 

Question. Then, I understand that, without any other cause, so far as you know, 
when some time after the gentleman came from the North with his wife and applied to 
a neighbor, not to a man where he had been stoppilig, but to a. different man alto- 
gether 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How far distant from the other iDlace ? 

Answer. It was, I think, eight miles. / 

Question. He asked him if he could take his wife there for a few days, and the answer 
was that if she vv^ent there his wife would kick her out of the house. 

Answer. His wife was not with him at the time that ho sat down v/ith the negro ; she 
was in Boston. 

Quesiion. She subsequently came to the country? 

Answer. Yes, sir; came to look at the country. Mr. Beck said that this man had 
asltcd him before to bring his wife out to look at the country. 

Question. And because he had taken this hurried meal at a table by himself, and had 
his servant with him at the same time, for that act against the sensibilities of society 
up in that country he was told that his wife would be kicked out of doors by the wife 
of the gentleman ho was talking to 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

By 'Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Did I understand you to say, in response to a question by the chairman, 
that you thought, and, as I understand, you agreed with him, for he seemed to put it 
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in that shape, that a man would be allowed to go to a table with his servant in any of 
the hotels iu the North I have mentioned 1 

Answer. Well, under the circumstances, I think he would, if he said ho was in a 
hurry. 



Atlanta, Geokgia, Novmlcr 8, 1871. 
CARLETON B. COLE sworn and examined. 

The C11AIRM.VN. This witness having been called at your instance, Mr. Bayard, you 
will begin his examination. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. What is your official position in this State at this time ? 
Answer. I am judge of this superior court of the Macon circuit, a court having ex- 
clusive jurisdiction iu that district. Five very heavy counties compose my circuit. 
Question. What counties ? 

Amicer. Bibb, Houston, Crawford, Dooly, and Twiggs, and up to last year Macon 
County was also included ; but iu forming a new circuit, Maeon County, which is a 
very hexivy county, was taken off my circuit and put on a new one. Houston County 
has probably the heaviest black vote of any county in the State ; the black majority 
in that county is some 2,200 ; it is the heaviest negro county in the State. 

Question. How long have you been a resident of the State of Georgia ? 

Answer. About forty-four years. I came from North Carolina the iatter part of the 
year 1826, and have been residing in Macon ever since. 
' Question, What was your native State ? 

Answer. Massachusetts. 

Question. The purpose for which this committee was appointed was to ascertain the 
condition of Georgia and other States, so far a^ relates to the security of person and 
.property and obedience to the law. 

Answer. I can only speak accurately of my own circuit. I have been upon the bench 
df Georgia nearly twenty years — between seventeen and twenty years. I went upon 
the bench in 1836, and remained there until 1846 ; I then went back to the practice of 
law, and was appointed j udge by Provisional Governor Johnson A^ery soon after the 
surrender, and I have been upon the bench ever since. I was appointed by Governor 
Johnson, and remained on the bench until, under the election law of the convention of 
1865, I was elected by the people without any opposition. Afterwards, when the con- 
stitution of 1868 was formed, I was appointed judge by Governor Bullock, and have 
remained on the bench ever since. I have no hesitancy in saying that, so far as my 
circuit is concerned, it has been nniformally as quiet, orderly, and peacable as any sec- 
tion of the United States. I have spent the whole of this summer at the North, and 
I have seen and heard of a great deal more crime in Philadelphia, where I spent most 
of the summer, than I have heard of in my circuit. Of course there are bad men 
everywhere. In my circuit there are very bad men; but the large amount of crime 
has now diminished to such an extent that there is very little criminal business 
in my court. For the first two years after the war there were a great many cases of 
violence and murder. Commencing in I860, for two years there were murders both of 
whites and blacks. I have sometimes been accused of being too partial toward the 
blacks. But they being the weaker class, unprotected, and ignorant, and in hardly 
one case in a thousand able to employ counsel, I have felt it my duty to appoint the 
best counsel the bar afforded for their defense. I have taken great pains to protect 
their interests and rights wherever I could ; I trust, however, never against law. 

Question. In your State, where a man is charged with crime and is too poor to employ 
counsel, do you assign counsel to him ? 

Ansiver. I assign counsel invariably. , When a party is called up, he is asked if he has 
counsel, and if he says he has not, the next question under our law is, '^Areyou able to 
employ counsel If he says ho is not, then we appoint counsel. I have usually ap- 
pointed the best and most experienced counsel, with a young man to aid in getting up 
the testimony. 

Question. And their service is gratuitous ? 

Anstcer. Yes, sir. 

Question, And as a rule have they performed their services efficiently ? 
Answer, I have never known any other ease. 

Question. Then I understand it to be your testimony that in your district to-day, so 
far as human tribunals can approximjite to it, justice io administered to all classes, 
rich and poor, black and white ? 

Anstver. Equally; I do not think any man can accuse the courts or juries there. 
There is an inferior court in our State that tries criminals for minor offenses. I have 
never heard any charge of impartiality or any undue feeli t*g exhibited. 
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Question. Do you l)elieve there exists in your district among the colored people a 
seuse of insecurity before the law ? 

Answer, Well, sir, I have never seen it, if there is any such feeling. I will state that 
the black people in my circuit are in the habit of comiug to me as their friend and ad- 
viser. And while I cannot always protect them as to their rights, and give them to 
them without the interference of the court, I invariably give them such directions and 
assistance as will enable them to get their rights, if I can do so. As I said before, we 
have some bad men who are not disposed to do the negro justice. But when suits have 
been brought for wages or property, I have never known but one case where I felt bound 
to grant a new trial, aud that was where a majority of the jury were negroes. That was 
a suit between two negroes; and I thought they found a wrong verdict, and I granted 
a new trial. It is proper that I should state here that in many of these cases (gentlemen 
know how lawyers are about that) I have been accused even of having a leaning in 
favor of their rights. I liave no hesitation to say, and I so expressed myself in a case 
brought before the supreme court, that they were ignorant, and had no one to support 
them, aud I felt it was the duty of the courts to sustain them in all their rights. I 
was in Washiugton two years ago, and I made a statement similar to this to President 
Grant. The President told me that he had received a report from General Steadman, 
I think it was, that the order and quiet in the Macon circuit were better than perhaps 
in auy other x)art of the State. I have held the office through all the changes ; I believe 
I have the confidence of all parties. I was opposed to the war, to secession ; I voted 
agaihst it, aud did all I could against it. At the end of the war I used all the influ- 
ence I could control and command to get back into the Union. That has been my po- 
litical seutiment and feeling from my youth up. 

Question. How in regard to the conduct of elections ; have they been conducted in 
such a way as would permit men to express their views ? 

Answer. I think so, so far as I know ; while I have been upon the bench I have taken 
but little part in politics; I have felt that it was not i:)roper for a judge to mingle in 
l^olitics. I was here a few days before the last election, and Governor Bullock, who, I 
believe, had as much confidence in me as in almost anybody, requested me specially to 
use my inlluence to preserve peace and order in the election there. While I lived some 
distance from the center of the city, when riding homo to dinner in my carriage, a 
most serious riot commenced in consequence of the arrest of ahoy for voting twice ; a 
most terrific efibrt was made by the black people to rescue him. 

Qncsiiou. Who headed that negro riot and controlled and directed it chiefly? » 

Answer. I do not know ; it was hard to tell, there was such an immense number, 
probably 1,200 or 1,500. My wife was with me, aud I jumped out of my carriage not- 
withstanding her efibrts to prevent it. I saw but one negro with a deadly weapon at 
that time; he was flourishing it about, and I walked up to him and put ray hands on 
him, aud told him that he must put it up ; it was a large bowie-knife. I said that lie 
was simiUMi dent aud wrong. He told me it was none of my business, and to go oft'; I 
told him that it was my business, that I was a peace officer, and that it was my duty 
to keep the peace ; I said to him, " If you don't stop this, I will be under the necessity 
of arresting you." I knew the negro well. He threw up his hands violently, and 
called out, " Shoot every damned rebel you see." I had him arrested ; he is a negro by 
the name of Stephen Mangum ; I had Ibrmerly owned his brother, and I had a very 
great desire to prevent his getting into trouble and difficulty. I went to him and told 
him that as he was a preacher, and had a large family, it was no iilacefor him. I asked 
him if he had voted, and I then advised him to go home. He said ho would not, aud, 
turning from me, he repeated the expression used before — Shoot every damned rebel 
you see." I had him arrested aud kei)t in confinement until the riot was over, I did 
it under a sense of duty, and for the sole purpose of suppressing the riot. At that 
time I do not suppose there were one hundred white peoxde within hearing of the polls. 

Qnesiion. That was the time he was using this language '^ 

Answer. Yes, sir. And I will frankly say that, in all my experience, that was the 
only instance I have seen of any attempt to interfere with the administration of the 
law. I got upon a box and urged upon the negroes to return, aud probably nine-tenths 
of them did return, to the city-hall, where the election was being held. Just at that 
moment the military came up. Everybody said that my influence and the meaps I 
used probably prevented very serious bloodshed, for the whites were armiug them- 
selves, aud would very soon have x^roduced a collision. 

Qnesiion. Had the whites been driven from the ground? 

Answer. They had nearly all gone home to dinner. There were two police officers 
taking the prisoner to jail,' and three young men, who had gone up there with three 
black men who desired to vote the democratic ticket, were run off, and the negi'oes 
and one of the young men knocked down. 

Quesiion. One of tlie colored men ? 

Answer. Xo, sir; one of the white men. 

Question. They were attacked by the colored crowd and driven olf ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; I saw that myself. 
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Question. Was it practicable on that day for a colored man to vote the democratic 
ticket with the knowledge of his people "? 

Answer. No, sir. As I went down from my breakfast to my office I saw an old man 
stahdiug in the street, and three or four colored men, with as many colored women — 
and the women were more violent than the men— nsing very threatening language to 
him ; they were very lond and noisy. I stopped to listen, and discovered that they 
were trying to prevent his voting the democratic ticket. Ho had a ticket in his hand, 
and said that he was going to vote it. One of the women— I suppose it would be 
I)roper for me to repeat the language she used — remarked to him that if he did vote 
that ticket they would " burn his damned arse off." There were some white ladies 
passing by, and I spoke to these women, and told them such language could not be 
allowed in the streets. One of them replied to me that they had a right to use such 
language as thej^ pleased. I do not think they knew me. 

Question, Still, you addressed them in i)roper language ? 

Answer. In as quiet, peaceable language as I now address you. 

Question. You were well known in that community I 

Answer. Yes, sir; the men knew me, because when I told them that they were act- 
ing wrong, that the election law prohibited any interference, and that every man had 
a right to vote as he pleased, they admitted it. One of them used some pretty harsh 
language toward the old man, and then they went off; whether he voted or not I do 
not know ; but I do not think the women knew me. 

Qnesiion. Have you known, as a fact, that- there does exist great intimidation of col- 
ored people by others of their race, in respect to this matter of voting ? 

Answer. I know that, from Avhat I have seen at tl}e polls, and what I have heard them 
say. 

Qnestion. Do you helieve a negro could reside comfortably in that district who had 
openly and notoriously voted the democratic ticket ? 

Answer. I do not think his life would be in danger, but I think he would be jeered 
at and turned out of their society, as I have known it to be done for having thus voted. 
I have never known any one's life taken for it. 

Qnestion. Would they exclude him from their religious societies and churches? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do I understand you correctly as saying that Mangum was a preacher 
among them ? 
Anmcer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do their preachers also take charge of their political affairs and conduct 
them f 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I think almost entirely ; I think they control them, and that their 
preaching is often political in character. 

Question. Who is the leader among them — the presiding elder of their conference 
there ? 

Answer. A man by the name of Turner. 

Question. Henry M. Turner ? 

Answer. He is the bishop of that church. 

Question. Does he exercise a very considerable influence among those ])eo])le 1 
Answer. Yes, sir; perhai^s more than any one in that part of the State. 
Question. Do 1 understand you to say that the churches are conducted under politi- 
cal influences, which would exclude any negro who undertook to vote against the 
wishes of his party ? 

Answer. So I have heard, them say, and speeches were made the night before the 
election to that effect. 
Question. By whom ? 

Answer. One was made by Mr. Turner, and one by Mr. Long. 
Question. What w^as the character of those addresses ? 

Answer. They were incendiary, and denounced any ne^ro who should vote the dem- 
ocratic ticket ; they said they must be taken care of. 
Question. Taken care of? 

Answer. They must be prevented from doing it ; that was the idea. 
Question. Was the idea to intimidate them from doing it ? 

Answer. They did not hesitate to say that they w^ould not allov/ any negro to vote 
the democratic ticket. ^ 

Qnestion. Th(>y could not vote it safely ? , 
Answe)'. 1 do not mean that their lives Avould be in danger. 
Question. They would be in danger of i^ersonal injury ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; but I have never seen any attempt to take the life of a negro. 
Question. Turner was a candidate for the legislature ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; and had been previously elected to the legislature. Ho had been 
elected a member of t'ho convention of 1868, and a member of the legislature, and con- 
tinued a member up to 1870, and was a candidate for re-election last fall. 

Question. Who was the candidate against Turner ? 
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Ansiver. There were three candidates ; Turner, Fitzpatrick, and another black man, 
I do not remember his name, on the one side. 
Question. They were the republican candidates ? 

Ansiccr. Yes, sir. The candidates against them were Nutting, Koss, and Bacon. 
Question. Those are the present members who were seated in the contest in the house ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What is the position of Mr. Nutting ? 

Ansiver. He is a banker, occupying a very high position there as a gentleman and 
man of business. 

Question. What is the position of the others ? 

Answer. Equally so ; no. one member of our bar stands superior to Captain Bacon, 
both as a gentleman and a Christian. 

Question. They are leading men in your community ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Questioii. And those against them were Henry M. Turner, the bishop, a man by the 
name of Fitzpatriek — who is he? 
Ansiver. A white man and an Irishman, who came to Georgia since the war. 
Question. What has been his occupation? 

Answer. I hardly know ; I do not know that he has had any occupation. 
Question. Has he taken an active part in politics among the negroes? 
Answer. Yes, sir, very. 
Question. Who was the other colored man ? 

Answer. I do not remember his name now; it is strange that I should have forgotten 
it, for I know him very well. ^ 

Question. Was he an obscure man arnong his own people ? 
Ansiver. Rather so ; but a very clever, honest, worthy negro. 
Question. Was he an illiterate man ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You say the seats of the jDresent members. Nutting, Bacon, and Ross, were 
contested. Were the notice of contest and the testimony taken conducted in any way 
before you ? 

Answer. Altogether. I ought to state that I was applied to to take the testimony, 
and I was asked to do it because from my position and the feelings that were enter- 
tained toward me I could keep order and quiet, and it could be done without any dis- 
turbance. After a great deal of hesitancy, I consented to act, in order to preserve 
peace and to prevent any collision or misunderstanding. 

Question. I»wish to ask you whether the steps taken by the present members were 
strictly in accordance with the laws of your State relative to such cases ? 

Ansiver. I followed the law as closely and accurately as I possibly could. The lan- 
guage of our code with regard to contested elections is very clear and explicit ; I do 
not think it can be misunderstood, and I think I followed it to the letter in everything. 
I want to remark here, because I do not want to be misrepresented, that Mr. Turner 
said that I had the ballot-boxes in my possession. 

Question. 1 will examine you in regard to that in a moment. Your law requires 
notice to be given to the opposite party of the grounds of contest, the witnesses to be 
examined, and the specific charges upon which the contest is to be conducted ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. ^ * 

Question. Was all that done ? 

Ansiver. It was, to the very letter. I will state here that I had the officer, the 
sheriff who served the notices, sworn before me to prove those notices, that they were 
served upon each one of the members contesting. They appeared before me, and for 
two or three days cross-examined the witnesses. I notified them that they had the 
right to do that either by themselves or by their counsel. I notified them further that 
they had a right to summon witnesses, and if they would give the names to me I 
would issue sub])cenas, and I would sit there two months to take their testimony if they 
desired it. ^Mr. Turner, who cross-examined the witnesses for the fir^3t two days, at 
the close of that time said he did not feel himself competent to cross-examine the 
witnesses, and asked if he could employ counsel. I told him that he could. He said 
he would like to have three days, and I said I would adjourn the court for three days 
or for a week to* enable him to get counsel to conduct the cross-examination. I did 
adjourn the commission four days for his accommodation. 

Question. Did he then appear with counsel? 

Ansiver. No, sir ; he appeared and said that the other two candidates would not aijd 
him or assist him in paying for counsel, and that he could not do it by himself. One of 
the candidates. Captain Bacon, urged him to remain and see that the examination was 
conducted fairly. 

Question. Did he decline to do so ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who was the other judge before whom Turner proceeded to take some 
testimony ? 

75 a 
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Answer. Mr. Geary, a judge of the city court. 

Question. Who is lie, and how did lie undertake to take testimony? 

Answer. He is a young lawyer, a young man of good cliaracter ; I hare a very higli 
opinion of liim ; I think him a good man, and that he would do nothing illegal or 

rong. Of course I was not present, and know nothing ahout it except from hearsay. 
But Mr. Geary htmself told mc that after they had oruanized and were i^rocecding to 
examine witnesses, he issued an order for the elerk to bring nine tickets from the bal- ^ 
lot-box to him. The order was sent to the clerk of the superior court, who, under the 
law, had charge of the ballot-boxes, but only six tickets could be found. I had issued 
an order for some hundred and fifty tickets, only ninety-four of which could be found. 
That happened, not from any defect in the tickets, but from the fact that a great many 
men who voted from other counties, voted sometimes under one name and sometimes 
under another, and we could not know the name they voted under. 

Qucsiion. Were those men chiefly colored or white? 

Answer. All colored, so far as came before me. That there were white men who voted 
illegally, I have no doubt, and some of those white men voted the democratic ticket, 
and some the republican ticket. They got six tickets out of the ballot-box ; they were 
all illegal votes ; four of those illegal votes w'ere for the republican ticket, and two for 
the democratic ticket. As Mr. Geary told me, (that is all I know about it, as ho was 
the judical ofiScer presiding,) they were very much disgusted at it, and they refused to 
go any further. They stopped there, and made no return of the evidence they took. 

Question. Turner and his party were disgusted at this discovery ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Turner has made complaint to th-is gommittee that there was what ho 
termed a manipulation of the ballots; and he described a scene where he burstedopeu 
a door in the court-house building, and discovered the ballots all spread out upon a 
table, the clerk of the court being present, and three other men wiiom he did not 
know. He considered that his chances in that way had been prejudiced by the im- 
proper action of the clerk. Now, I desire to ask you the history of that transaction, 
60 far as you have been informed of it. 

Answer. I will state here that I never saw the ballot-boxes in my life. When an 
afiadavit was made before me by Captain Bacon that he believed such and such a man 
had voted illegally, and that he desired the ballots to be produced in order to prove 
that fact, (that was in exact accordance with the statute,) I issued my order to the 
clerk to produce those tickets. 

Question. W^as the clerk the legal custodian of that ballot-box ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; made so by the statute. He was required to keep them and to 
obey any order of any judicial officer for that purpose. The deputy clerk, who had 
performed most of the duties of the office, was a candidate for re-election, or rather a 
friend of his was, and he expected to be reappointed. In my order to the clerk to open the 
box and produce these tickets, I made special order that Mr. Ross, who was interested in 
the election of the democratic clerk, should not be jiresent, but that Ihe clerk, who is 
as high-toned a man as there is in the county, was alone to do tliat thing; that he 
might take with him a sworn assistant to take down the list of tiie tickets as he took 
them out. 

Question. Would it not be impracticable for a man to count up the entire ballot-box 
by himself ? ^ 

Answer. Perhaps utterly impossible. I felt it my duty to make the order to preserve 
the ballot-box pure. It took him some three or four days to get out the tickets we 
called for. I think, as the clerk informed me, they were all night in hunting up the 
tickets for the court over which Mr. Geary presided. 

Question. This clerk employed no one to assist him but his sworn deputies, who had 
a right to bo present at the time the ballot-box was opened ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and the deputy who was then in office, and who was a candidate 
for re-election, was ordered not to be present, and he was not present. 

Question. Then, do you state here that, according to your knowledge, the whole 
examination of the polls was conducted honestly and according to law, without preju- 
dice to either party in the case ? 

Answer. I as firmly believe so as I do in my existence. I believe so from the charac- 
ter of the men, and from what they told me, and from all the evidence that came before 
ine. I had Mr. Ballard, the clerk, sworn before me that the examination was fair, and 
'that not a ticket had been taken out of the box, excei)t those called for. 
. Question. The legislature, I believe, has passed upon that case ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I will ask you, as a matter of fact, as the judge superintending the testi- 
mony, whether Mr. Bacon, and the other contestants with him, did not sustain their 
allegations sufficiently to give them a majority of the votes, according to the poll-books ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they proved 144 illegal votes by as clear evidence as was ever pro- 
duced before a court ; and I ought to state here, as due to myself, that in taking that 
testimony, I adhered rigidly to the rides of law iu taking testimony. I allowed no 
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questions to be asked except sncli as ^vere prescribed by the rules of evidence ; but in 
the cross-examination, against the protest of Captain Bacon and his side, I allowed 
Mr. Tnrner to ask any and <all questions he chose, wJiether they were legal or illegal. 
I did it because he was not a lawyer, and I desired to give him all the latitude I could. 

Question, What is Turner's general reputation in that community among respectable 
men ? 

Anstccr, Well, sir, it is very bad. 

Qufsiion. Does he set his people a good example in the way of morality? 

Jusicer. To my knowledge, he is one of the most licentious rakes in our commnnity; 
he is to-day the most profligate man almost that I have ever known in my life. I know 
now, from the statement of a colored woman that I raiscjil from infancy, and who has 
lived with me and my daughter ever since she was free, who is living with me now, 
the nurse of my grand-children — she says she heard him say to some negro girls that 
there w-as no harm for the shepherds and the lambs to lie together. That is a matter 
I have never stated before to anybody; nobody but myself and wife ever knew of it; 
it was the cause of a separation between this colored Avuman and her husband. 

Question. This man is the leading mind of his own people in that diocese ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

(Question. How many congregations do you suppose he has under his control? 
Ansivo: I4iave no idea. 
Qiiesdon, He is a bishop ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, he told me so. I will state, because I looked upon it as a very un- 
warrantable interference with me, that I received the subpoena Sunday morning to 
come here. My court was in sefesion ; I was in the midst of a trial that had occupied 
two or three days. I had to annoliuee to the bar that I had been subptmiaed here, and 
would adjourn the court that night, if I did not. get through until iriidnight. I sat 
from 9 o'clock in the morning until 6 in the evening, without leaving the bench, for 
the ])urpose of getting through the case. I went home very much fatigued, and about 
8 o'clock, being very much exhausted, I \}\\t out my light preparatory to going to bed. 
I heard a knock at the front door, and I w^ent myself to open it, the servant having 
gone out. There was Mr. Turner. 

Question. This w^as when ? 

Ansica\ Last Monday night. He told me who he was; we entered into a conversa- 
tion. He had heard on the streets that it was reported tliat he had given very unfavor- 
able and unfair evidence against the comnmnity in Avhich he lived. He stated to me, 
most emphatically, that h-e had stated nothing that could in any maimer impeach tha 
quiet, order, and peace of that cojum^mity, and denied that he had used any hanguagci 
to that effect. 1 asked him if he had not said something in relation to the manner in 
which I had taken the testimony there. He said most emphatically that he had not 
said a word about it; that my name was not mentioned. I said, "Mr. Turner, have 
you come here for the x>urpose of prejudicing my mind one way or the other, or for the 
purpose of merely stating to me what you ''have heard ?" Said he, " I look upon tho 
community in Bibb, Houston, and Twiggs," and some two or three other counties lie 
mentioned, which were in his jurisdiction, " as peaceable, quier, and orderly as any 
conmiunity in any part of the United States." He stated that tome Monday night. I 
told him that I was very sorry he had made this statement to me. He w\as very much 
excited indeed ; and I told him that I w^as verry sory he had come to me at that time ; 
that I would rather, if he wanted to explain himself, that he had waited until after 
I had testified. He said he knew I was subpoenaed. 

Question, He had discovered that you had been subpcena.ed? 

Answer, He told me so in the first part of thfe conversation. He remained at my 
house probably an hour. 

Question. Yon say he is a leader among his people; has he been a political leader, as 
well as a religious leader ? 

Answ<^r. Yes, sir, more political than religious for the last year. I k'now this from tho 
fact that I had used a great deal of exertion to try and g<'t them to nominate good men. 
There had been a meeting of the black men in my office on one occasion, for which 1 
received unlimited abuse from some few democrats. My object was to induce them to 
nominate good men. 

Question, On the republican side? 

Ansivei\ Yes, sir; and I did succeed in it. But one of thein, who became dissatisfied, 
refused to run, and that broke up the ticket and ended it. From the time of the sur- 
render, and I w^as appointed judge, I used all the influence I could; not in the field, to 
induce good nominations and a good ticket. 

Question. From what you say, I infer that you have a feeling of friendliness to the 
republicans? 

Answer, I have always been in favor of reconstruction and getting back into the 
Union as soon as and as fairly as we could. I have acted in concert with the repub- 
lican party, believing that was the party to get us back into the Union. I have never 
been an active politician, never an ultra man, and since I have been upon the bench I 
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liave only acted from conservative motives. I was very desirous to get back into the 
Union. I was opposed to secession j I lost two young sous, just grown, in tlie war. 

Quesiion, You spoke of this man Turner ; does ho not traverse the State of Georgia, 
in the course of his political canvasses, and speak in different parts of the State? 

Anstver, Everywhere and all over the State, I believe ; I have heard him say so. The 
first time I ever heard Mr. Turner was at Indian Springs, in the fall of 18CG, or early 
in 1867 ; that was the first time I ever saw him. He had given notice of a meeting of 
the black people, and he made as conservative and satisfactory a speech as any man of 
his education and intelligence could have done. It was advice and counsel to the 
black people to be quiet and orderly, to work, telling them that they were now de- 
pendent upon their own exertions, and they must take care of themselves. It was such 
a speech as. met with my entire approbation. He also made a speech after night, when 
no white men were allowed to be present; this I know of my own knowledge. The 
same night that he made that speech in the morning, he made one, and of my own 
knowledge it was entirely a political speech for the purpose of organizing a political 
party and cautioning the negroes against being influenced in any manner, shape, or 
form by the white people, and to band themselves together for their own protection. 
That destroyed very much of my confidence in him, it was so different from the speech 
he made in the morning. I heard the whole of the first speech, and a part of the 
I second. 

'^•--^ Question. After that time, what was understood to be the general character of his 
speeches throughout the State ? 
Answer' Very inflammatory. 
Qii€8lion. He made them all over the State f 
Ansiver. So he has told jne. 

Question, Did you ever Ivuow of his being personally injured or assaulted ? 
Answer, I never have heard of it ; I know he never has been in Macon. I know that 
at one time he and Mr. Long did have a guard about the house. 
Question. Who is Long ? 

Answer. A black man elected to Congress from that district, and who took the seat 
and occupied it for two months. I told him and Mr. Long that there was no mor© 
danger to them than to me. 

Question. Did they have a guard of armed men ? 

Answer. So I understood j I did not see them. 

Question. How did they station them ? 

Answer. It was a guard kept about his house to prevent people from approaching it. 
Question. Did they turn back the i^olice and citizens, and all who went near that 
quarter of the town f 

Answer. I know he went anywhere and everywhere, and never was molested or 
interrupted in any manner, shape, or form. 

Question. Yet he stationed a guard of armed men about his house f 

Anstver. He told me it was not at his instance, but that the black men did it volun- 
tarily and of their own accord. 

Question. He unquestionably had control over the black men? 

Ansicer. I suppose so. 

Question. Could it have been done without his consent or desire ? 
Ansiver. 1 should not think so. 

Question. Do you remember any threats being made, whether by him or by his asso- 
ciates, in regard to burning your town downf 

Ansicer. 1 do not know. I have heard of such things, but I know nothing of them of 
my own knowledge. While upon that question I will state an instance, the evidence 
of which to me was very satisfactory : A Methodist church was burned there belonging 
to the white Methodists, one they had built for the negroes to worship in. A contest 
arose as to which Aving was entitled to it, the northern wing of the Methodist church 
or the southern wing. The case went into the court and was decided in favor of the 
church that built it and had the title to it. The decision was that it was for them to 
say to whom they would give it. That night the church was burned. 

Question. The decision of the case was in favor of the white men who had built the 
church and who owned it ? 

A7mver. Yes, sir; and who had the title to it. That night the church was burned. I 
had a son-in-law who was living two hundred or three hundred yards from that church, 
right in front of it. The next morning he told me that when he awoke the whole 
inside of the church was in flames. He ran out of his back gate with a black man of 
the name of Wash, and as they ran to the mouth of the alley they saw a black man 
running along the fence, stooping down. Wash* said it was Turner, but my son-in- 
law said he did not know Turner. The next evening 1 was at my daughters, and I 
saw Wash and asked him about it, and he said that it was Turner. The matter was 
brought before the grand jury, and this man Wash was summoned as a witness. But 
before the grand jury h« denied ever having seen Turner there, or ever having said 
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any sucli tbing to my son-in-law or to mo. Of course the matter ended there. It was 
not competent to impcaeh him before the grand jnry. 

Question. Had you reason to believe that that man Wash was intimidated and pre- 
vented from giving true testimony f 

Jnsmer. I do not know. I think that, as a general rale, they are very reluctant to give 
testimony against their own color. But he told me most emphatically the evening 
after the fire that lie did see n man running along the fence from the church, fitooi:)ing 
down, and tliat it was Turner. Yet before the grand jnry he denied having seen any 
man, or making any sucli statement. I asked him afterward why he did so, and I 
could not get any answer from him. 

Question. He Vv^as a well-dispositioned man ? 

Ansiver. So for as I know. 

Question. In your son-in-law^s employ ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and had been for a year or two- 

Question. And remained there afterward ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; until he removed to Philadelphia, wher^e h<e now -is. 

Question. You have been living in this State for many years, practicing in the courts 
of lav^r, presiding in the courts of law, conducting trials, and you have seen a large 
number of negro witnesses in the course of that time. 

Answer. Yes, sir; a great many. 

Questwn. I wish yon would state to tbis committ^'e the results of ymir experience in 
regard to the weight of negro testimony; how you class it, and the weight you attach 
to it, especially in cases where the circumstances in regard to which thej speak have 
been accompanied by emotional excitement, such as fear or hatred I 

Anm^er. Most usually they are witnesses in cases arising between black: com- 
plainants and black detendants; it is not often they are witnesses for or against 
'white men, though sometimes they are. They always take sides, and tbeir testimony 
is always very much colored by their feelings on the side they take. I havcseen negroes 
testify who appeared to mo to testify as fairly as any witnesses, not as intelligently as 
white men, but in a great many castas they have testified fairly. In others I 
have seen them testify where they were evidently under a bias or partiality toward 
one or the other party. 1 tried a case of murder two weeks ago, where a black man 
was tried for killing a black woman. There were a great many witnesses, some eight 
or ten black women and men sworn, and the evidence was most confused and contra- 
dictory. It was in a drunken brawl, and evidently the witnesses were all of them too 
drunk to well understand what tliey were trustifying about. I never heard such contra- 
dictory aiid conflicting testimony in my life. A jury composexl entirely of white men 
found the man guilty of involuntaiy manslaughter. The evidence I did not think justi- 
lied it ; I thought it ought to have been an acquittal, that it was a purely accidental 
homicide. The negro had a gun, both barrels cocked ; they were all driakingand very 
much excited, and some of them were attem])ting to take the gun from him. A man 
caught hold of the breech of the gnn and tried to pull it ^iway from him. This woman 
had caught hold of the muzzle of the gun, and in the 2nclce the gnn went off and killed 
the woman, i believe it was a purely accidental killing ; I do not believe it was tired 
except accidentally. The nian vras convicted, and I immediately sat down and wrote to 
the governor, I'equesting him to pardon him, for I did not think lie was legally con- 
victe^tl, I will state that in several instances, perliaps in as many as half a dozen, 
I have requested the governor to iiardoii where I thought the i)arties were not legally 
■convicted, and where it was easier to get a pardon than it was to confine the parties 
in jail for six months until the next court, and have a new trial. I . give this instance 
in answer to your question, to show that their evidence is frequently of not muck 
weight. 

Question. Do you find the negroes of your county are generally in tlie possession of 
amis ? 

Answer. \V<'11, sir, I believe they all are, with verjr few -exceptions. 

Question. The politics of your county are ovenvhclmin^ly republican! 

Answer. No, sir; I rather think the democrats ha-se a small majority ; it is very 
jQcarly balancexl now. 

<^ue^tion. Who were the county officers of your county in 1870, prior to the election ? 

Ansu-er. The sheriff and ordinary, and, in fact, all of them were republicans, with the 
excex>tion of the clerk of the superior court- 

QueMhon. Were they white men ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir ; and very reputable ^ood men- 

Question. Are your justices of the peace white men ? 

Answer. All but one, I believe ; there is a black man there who is a magistrate, and 
I think he is a very lion est, eoixect man. 

Question. Have you any knowledge of bands of disguised xv^,n roarcirg ^^hrongh your 
district, and inflicting injuries upon either property or persons ? 

Answer. I not only have no inlbrmation of any, but I do iiox tMnk it is c)aiKj<j<3 that 
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in my judicial circuit there has been more than one instance of that kind since the close 
of the war. 

Question, When did that single instance occur? 
Answer. A year and a half or two years ago. 
Question. Was that an aggravated case f 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Where was it ? 

Answer. In Dooly County. I gave it in special charge to the grand jnry. I would 
like to state the facts of that case and the part I took in it. Two young girls, not sis- 
ters, w^ere going to school. They had .to walk nearly three miles. * The youngest was 
about seven years of age, and the oldest about twelve. 

Question. Were they white girls ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Children of respectable parents ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; of poor people. There was no school nearer than that to 
which the children had to walk. In going to school one morning they were w^ay- 
laid by a black man well known in the county, and the little girl of seven 
years had her head nearly cut off with a razor, tronx the shape of the wound. 
He dragged her body into the woods, and then eonimifcted a rape upon the girl 
of twelve years. He tied her arms behind her and her legs together, and kept her 
upon her back the whole day, and went to her three times during the day. About 
3 o'clock in the afternoon lie went off to get a pick and spade to dig a grave. While 
he was absent, she got her legs loose and escajied to a house. She told what had oc- 
curred, and two men went back and found the little girl murdered, nnd in a few 
minutes found him digging a second grave. They sought to arrest him, and he resisted 
and made fight, but they were armed, and compelled him to surrender. They were 
orderly, quiet, good citizens, and, fearing, as they stated before' the grand jury, that the 
parentsjof those children would probably seek to kill the negro, lliey went with all the 
rapidity they could to the county seat and put him in jail without any warrant, as 
mucli for safe-keeping, they said, as for anything else. This was on a Friday. On 
Sunday, some fifteen or twenty men went to the court-house ; it was a V(My small vil- 
lage, only a half a dozen families living there. They went to the jailer's house, tied 
hiuj, took the keys from him, went to the jail, took the negro out, carried him off a mile 
out of town, and Inmg him. That was the evidence before me and the grand jury. It 
was further in testimony before the grand jury, by the jailer, that he was not much ac- 
quainted in that county, and did not know anyone, of the parties engaged in it, though 
it was sincerely believed that the two fathers v/ere the leadcn-s, and that there were 
some black men with them. They were not disguised at ali, so he testified. The girl, ■ 
who was only twelve ji3ars of age, testified that the negro tied a rope around her waist. 
It is in testimony in one case, where anegro w as tried for attempting to cojnmit a rape 
upon a little girl nine years old, that he did the same thing; that by tying anything 
tight around the body of a young female it causes the body to protrude in such a 
manner that a rape could be more easily committed. She stated she was tied in that 
way. She was mangled and torn in such a way as to render her life precarious for 
several weeks. I state that upon my oath, and upon full knowledge. And yet, upon 
such a case, I charged the jury to investigate and look into it ; that while, as a man, I 
might justify such a thing, and they might, yet, as a jury, it was their duty to inquire 
into it and find out the offenders. They did so, and subpoena-ed the jailer and everybody 
living in the place. Nobody knew anything about it but the jailer. There was a black 
man who testified in tlie matter, but he said he did not know. It v\'as generally believed 
that he was one of them. In connection with that, right here let me say that 1 have 
made it my invariable rule, and I did so last winter, in charging the jury, to say that 
it was their duty, totally disregarding race, color, or condition, to inquire into every 
violation of the law, and particularly into any wrongs that were inllictcd ui)on tlfe 
weakei' class. I have made it my invariable rule to do so in my courts. 

Question. Do you believe your juries are disposed to concur in your sentiments and 
to carry out the law ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. My bar say that my influence over the juries is too great. I uevei 
have had any occasion to find fault with them. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Do they say that to your fiice ? 
Ansicer. One gentleman did, and I fined him $100. 

By Mr. Bayard i 
Question. In a case where he vras one of the counsel ? 
Answer. Ho was in the case, and it was in an argument to the jury. 
Question. What case was that ? 
Anstver. One of murder. 

Question. Was ho for the defense or for the prosecution ? 
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Answet\ For the defense. 

Question. He cousidered that you here too hardly against the prisoner ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And, expressing himself with indecorum, you fined him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and he expressed himself very indignantly toward Governor Bul- 
lock for exercising his pardoning power, and I fined him for that. 

Question. Was lie defending, in that c{ise, a white man or a hlack man ? 

Answer. It was a w^hite man, charged with killing a negro, just after the war, in a 
drunken brawl. I believed, and do yet, that it was a case of murder. But the son 
and daughter of the prisoner made out as clear n case of justification as ever was, and 
the jury acquitted him. My impression was against that, and I charged the jury very 
strongly. 

Question. You say this case iti which the fifteen men took this negro out of jail 

Answer. I did not say fifteen ; I said fifteen or twenty. 

Question. A band of men took this prisoner by night from the jail and executed him. 
That was the only ease in your circait w^here you have known a band of men to commit 
acts of violence by night upon other people ? 

Answer. It Is the only ease I have ever known in my circuit. 

Question. You spoke of the very horrible treatment of these little children, and of 
the effect of compre&sing the bo^ly of a young girl with ropes. Do I understand you 
to tiay that this had been proven in other cases ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; in a case tried a year and a half ago. 

Question. I do not care to go into the details of these ishocking cases. I would there- 
fore spare you, aud perhaps also the committee, from giving the details of these cases. 
I will merely ask you to state whether cases of a similar character have been known 
of negroes who resorted to a compress ux)on the bodies of their little victims ? 

Answer. In one case in Bibb County it was proved on the trial that, in the case of a 
little girl nine years of age, he failed to make a penetration, and therefore he was only 
convicted of an attempt to commit a rape. It was proved in that ease that h^ used a 
hxindkeicliief around her body. 

Question. Was such a practice proved to be common aud known among them? 

Answer. Tliese are the only instances I have known. 

Question. Was the motive of these two men explained in making this compression of 
the body ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. They understood the effect of it? 

Anstca'. Yes, sir. I will state that in that case it was a negro committing violence 
upon a little negro girl nine or ten years of age. I had myself to go to the jail to 
prevent the negroes from killing him. ^ 

Question. Is there any other thing touching the condition of your country that you 
may desire to state f Perhaps I will ask this question : Do you consider that in "the 
district over which you preside as a judge the laws of your State are efficient for the 
protection of i^erson aud property, and that well-meaning, w^ell-disposed i)ei*sous are 
perfectly safe iu that neighborhood ? 

Ansirer. Having lived in Macon nearly forty-four years, I think I am capable of 
judging. I have never seen or known a more quiet, orderly community than exists iu 
the whole of my circuit. I travel from one end to the other of it, and I have never 
carried a weapon, and have never been, in any manner, shape, or form, interfered with 
or insulted by white person or black. The peace and order^of both classes are now as 
good, if not better, than before the war. 

Question. Do you believe that citizens in your midst, say from the Northern States of 
this Union, or any others, can freely and with perfect security express their political 
opinions and enjoy them as other men ? 

Answer. I believe they can, as much as I cjlu. No northern man need have any more 
fear of traveling through our county than a southern man, unless he goes to grog-shops 
aud gambling-houses, when he may get into trouble. If he is a gentleman, and keeps 
the comx)any of gentlemen, he is as safe there as iu any other part of the- Union. 

Question, 116 can find trouble if he seeks it ? 
^ Answe7\ Certainly. 

' Question. Do you think there is any prejudice existing there against men on account 
of their northern birth ? 

Ansu-a\ No, sir ; on the contrary, I think there is a very strong desire on the part of 
all our people to invite and get northern immigration. 

Question. You were born in a Northern State ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you found that that fact impeded you in any degree in gaining the 
respect and good will of your fellow citizens ? 

Answer. Not at all. I have been elected twice to conventions for the formation of a 
constitution, once immediately after the war. I was absent and knew nothing of my 
nomination until after I was elected. I have been judge of that circuit ever since the 
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close of the war, and under the many changes that have taken place ; I was elected 
once hy the people, and hy an almost tinanimons vote. Perhaps there were some men 
who did not vote, but there was not a single vote polled against me. I have had 
the confidence of the people, notwithstanding that it is known universally that I was 
opposed, and continued opposed, to secession and to the war from the beginning to the 
end ; that I was a Union man emphatically ; as much so as any one in Georgia, from 
the commencement of the war to its close ; that at its close I expressed myself as 
strongly as anybody for a restoration to the Union. 

Question. In the course of your duties have you met your brethren on the bench in 
your visits ? 

Ansxc€i\ Yes, sir. 

Question. With whom have you had conversation within the last twelve months ? 
Ansivei'. I had a conversation yesterday and to-day with two of them. 
Question. Who were they ? 

Ansivcr. Judge Sessions, of the southern circuit, and Judge Twiggs. 
Question. Have you met others, at different times? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. lu the course of your conversations with those gentlemen, have you been 
led to speak of the condition of the State generally, and of their districts ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I have not within the last two or three years seen Judge Andrews, 
the judge of the northern circuit ; I have not seen him since 1868 ; I have seen the 
other judges. 

Question. Have you seen Judge Clark ? • 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In the course of these interviews have you had occasion to discuss with 
them the condition of your State, as a w^hole ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What account did you derive from those gentlemen? 
Answer. About the same as my own. 

Question. You found among yourselves a concurrence of opinion in regard to the 
generally peaceable condition of the State ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. The black men have had their civil rights of person and proxierty 
as secure and as safe as any one. 

Question. There Is a justice of the peace, I believe, at present a State senator, of the 
name of T. G. Campbell, of Darien ? 

Answer. I know nothing of him, directly or indirectly. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. From how l^rge a portion of the State have you seen judges during the 
last three years ? 

Answer. I can hardly remember ; but within the last twelve months I have seen 
some half a dozen judges and have conversed with them, for we have usually compared 
notes on the subject. 

Questio7i. And their experience, as they stated it to you, has been substantially the 
same as yours ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. I have not seen Judge Andrews, I believe, but I have seen Judges 
Sessions, Clark, Twiggs, Strozier, &c. 
Question. What is your age ? 
Anstver. I am sixty-eight, going on sixty-nine. 

Question. You have si)OKen of your political belongings ; how did you vote last 
winter in the congressional election ? 
Answer. 1 voted for Mr. Speer ; I did not vote for Mr. Long. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. He is the present member in the House of Representatives ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. You have spoken of an affair in Dooly County, and you say that is the 
only instance you have known, or ever had any reliable information of, where any vio- 
lation of law or outrage has been committed by disguised men ? 

Anstver. In my circuit, yes, sir ; I know a case where a colored girl, eighteen or 
twenty years old, murdered a white girl in Bibb County. It became necessary, as the 
officers of the county thought, that I should proceed in the preliminary examination, 
for they feared she would be killed, and I did so. 

Question. You say this negro who committed a rape upon the little colored girl was 
tried and convicted ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; of an attempt to commit a rape. 

Question. Who was the one the governor pardoned, of which the lawyer complained ? 
Ansxve7\ A man of the name of Hoy, who committed a murder upon a negro' man in 
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a drunken brawl in a grog- shop, on Sunday. It was a mutual figlit ; both had their 
pistols flrawn. It was probably that that acquitted Mr. Hoy. 

Question. There was no necessity for a pardon ? 

Answer. That was the negro woman who killed the white girl. 

Question. You said you fined a lawyer for speaking disrespectfully of you in tlw? case 
of a man who was acquitted, and also for speaking disrespectfully of Governor Bul- 
lock ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; in relation to the pardoning power he had exercised. 
Question. I understand you have made application to him to pardon several persons, 
and he has done it ? 
Answer. Invariably, whenever I have asked a pardon. 
I Question. You thought they ought to be pardoned ? 
i Ansivei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. You say the negroes are generally orderly; how is it with the white 
j)eople ? 
Ansiver. They are so, too. 

Question. You say that colored witnesses were confused in their testimony ; how is it 
with white people under the circumstances you have mentioned ? 
Ansicer. They would be equally so, I suppose. 

Question. You say that negroes take sides in their testimony ; have you not seen 
white persons taking sides ? 
ufl/tm^er. Certainly I have. 

Question. You have spoken of the case of Hoy. Was MoUoy tried before you ? 
Ansicer. Yes sir. 

Question. What was ho charged with ? 
Ansicer. The murder of a colored man. 
Question. Was he convicted or acquitted ? 
Ansicer. He was acquitted. 

Question. You have spoken of Mr. Fitzpatrick as an Irishman. Are you enough ac- 
quainted with him to speak of his being a reliable man or otherwise ? 

Answer. I am well acquainted with him ; outside of politics he is a reliable man ; in 
polities he is very bitter and unreliable. 

Question. 1 am requested by him, in a letter before me, to ask you whether you did 
not state to him at the adjournment of the court, on two occasions, that there was no 
justice for a colored man before a jury of white men. 

Answer. No, sir ; I never made any such statement. .1 would not have made it even 
if I had thought so. 

Question. Did you not state, further, that you were strongly impressed with the idea 
of adjourning the court sine dief 
Answer. No, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. This is the whol« of the letter of Mr. Fitzpatrick : 

" Macox, Georgia, Xovemler 6, 1871. 
"DEi\R Sir : Judge C. B. Cole, of the Macon circuit, adjourned the superior court 
to-day for one week, to enable him to appear before your committee for the purpose of 
disproving or counteracting the testimonj^ of H. M. Turner. He is a bitter enemy of 
Turner's ; in fact, he is a bitter enemy of republicanism. Some time ago he went 
to Washington,- adjourning his court, as now, at the request of the democrats of this 
vicinity, to have Turner turned out of the Macon jiost-office. Thomas Hardiman, and 
the democratic candidates who have taken the seats to which republicans were elected 
from this county in the Georgia legislature, have requested Judge Cole to appear be- 
fore your committee. Remind Judge Cole, while under oath, of two cases that were 
tried before him, Alfred Hoy and John Molloy, who murdered two colored men in cold 
blood. Hoy and Molloy are white men ; were discharged ; whether Judge Cole did not 
state to myself, at the adjournment of his court on the occasion, that there was no 
justice for a colored man before a jury of white men. If he did not state further to a 
prominent citizen, after the court adjourned, that he (Judge Cole) was strongly im- 
pressed with the idea of adjourning the court sine die. The judge is old <iud very ex- 
citable; in fact, he is getting childish. He was a rampant reb., and ready and willing 
at all times to respond to the wishes of rcbs. I don't know what Turner testified 
before you ; but one thing I do know, he must have an extraordinary memory if he 
could tell you half what he does know. 
''Respectfully, &c., 

JAMES FITZPATRICK, 

" Macon, Georgia. 

Hon. Horace ]Mayxard, 

^^Atlantay Georgia." 
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Answer. Mr. Fitzpatrick was not in Georgia at the breaking out of the war or at the 
close of it ; he came here afterward. 

The Chairmax. It is proper that I shoukl state that I did not intend to bri!2g for- 
ward the portion of the letter that is personally reflective, or in any way reflecting 
upon the judge. 

Mr. Bayard. I expect Judge Cole can stand that. As he is on his oath, it is right 
he should know what is said, and have a chance to answer it. ^ 

The Witness. I do think, as I said before, that Hoy was guilty of murder, and but <' 
for that evidence of his son and daughter, I have no doubt he would have been con- 
victed. But I should never have made such a statement as this, even if I had thought 
it. 

By the CnAiRivrAN : 
Question. Are you ];)ersonally acquainted with Mr. Long ? 
Answo', Yes, sir. 

Question. What is his standing and character? a 

Answer. Good, as far as I believe j he is a very strong x>arty man; a very violent 
man in his party i)olitics. 

Question. Do you know Mr. N. D. Sneed 1 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know Rev. R. J. Brown ? 
Aimver. No, sir. 

Question. Do you know Mr. Thomas Creswell? 
knsice)'. I do not. 

Question. Do you know Doctor T. Harris ? 
Anstver. I do not think I know him. 

Question. Are you acquainted with Mr. Long's handwriting ? 
Answer. I have seen it. 

Question. Will yow look at this letter and see if you think it is his handwriting ? 
r.The letter is as follows : 

^' Macon, Georgia, Xovcniber G, 1871. 
" Sir : I learn that strong efforts are being made to overthrow the testimony given 
by the Hon. H. M. Turner before your committee, as to the existence of Ku-Klux in Ihis 
section of the State. 

" I most respectfully ask, in behalf of the loyal citizens of this community, that you 
summons before you the following gentlemen : N. D. Sneed, notary i)ublic a\id ex officio 
justice of the peace: Rev. R. J. Brown, presiding elder, Macon district; Thomas Cres- 
well, a man of unquestionable veracity ; Dr. T. Harris, M. D. and A. M., to the care of 
N. D. Sneed, tsq.; Hon. .James Fitzpatrick. 

" I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

" JEFFERSON F. LONG, 

''Ex. M. a 

" Hon. H. Mayxard, 

Atlanta J Georgia.'^'] 

Answer. I should say that it is in his handwriting. 

Question. If that letter was written by him, he is a very creditable scholar, is he not? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bayard ; 
Question. Do you jndge a man's scholarship by his penmanship ? 
Answer. I think Mr. Long is a very scholarly man. 

By the Chairmax : 
Question. You are satisfied that this is his letter ? 
Ansivcr. Yes, sir. 

Question. State what knowledge or reliable information you have of the existence in 
the State of Georgia of an organization known familiarly as the Ku-Klux. 

Answc7\ I have rio information on that subject, directly or indirectly. I do not be- 
lieve that any such has ever existed in my circuit ; I do not think it could have existed 
without my knowledge, for I have taken every pains to inform myself upon all sub- 
jects connected with criminal transactions in my circuit. 

Question. Have the other judges you have talked with expressed tho same opinion ? 

Answer. The most of them ; I have not seen Judge Andrews for four j^ears. 

Question. Who is the judge in the circuit embracing Wilkinson County ? 

Answei\ Judge Robinson. 

Question. Have you talked with him? 

Answer. No, sir ; I do not know him personally. 

Question. Wh6 is the judge that presides over the district in which Putnam County 
is situated ? 
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Answei'. The same. 

Question. Who is the judge of the circuit iu which Hancock County is situated? 
Answer, Judge Andrews. 

Question. Who is the judge of the circuit in which Burke County is situated? 

Answer. That is in the Augusta circuit, of Judge Eohinson. 

Question. In whose district is Jefferson County? 

Anstvcr. In Judge Twigg's district. 

Question. In whose district is Haralson County ? 

Answer. I do not know. 

Question. In whose district is Floyd County ? 

A7iswei'. I do not know. 

Question. In whose is Chattooga County? 

Ansiver. I do not know ; there have been so many changes within the last year or 
t\yo, that I have forgotten. 

Question. Have any persons come to you and made comx^laint of having been mis- 
treated by these bands of disguised men ? 

Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. How have the negroes of your acquaintance behaved themselves? 

Answer. Very well generally ; there have been a great many murders among them, 
growing out of two causes. I have tried in the last two years two negro women for 
killing negro women. Jealousy and quarrels among children and many otheir matters 
led to it. Those two causes create a great deal of difficulty. 

Question. The behavior of colored people toward white people has been fair? 

Anstver. Yes, sir. 

Question. How have the white people treated the negroes ? 

Answer. As well as they have, and perhaps better j the white people have exercised 
great forbearance toward the blacks. 

Question. You have spoken of what occurred at elections, and of speeches made by 
Turner long before the elections ? 

Answer. The night before. 

Question. Did you hear them ? 

Answer. Only in part. 

Question. They were excited political si)eeches ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you ever in the course of your life hear a speech by the Hon. Eobert 
Toombs ? 
Answer. Not a political speech. 

Question. Did .you ever hear one by Mr. B. H. Hill, or any other prominent demo- 
cratic i)oliticianj 

Answer. No, sir; I have not been in the habit of attending political meetings. 
Question. You' cannot tell how the speech of Turner comx)ared iu violence with the 
speeches of those, others ? 
Ansicer. No, sir. 

Question. How long after the election did you begin the investigation into the frauds 
of the election ? 
Answer. Wrthin a week. 

Question. Where was the ballot-box between the time of the election and when you 
conuDcnced your investigation? 

Answer. In the clerk's office, in the control of the clerk, as the law X)laces it. Tho 
managers of election, after they had counted the votes and put them in the box, were 
obliged by law to return them to him, and he was to keep them, and only open tho 
box on an order of a civil magistrate. 

Question. You never saw them ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What was the name of the clerk? 

Answer. The name of the clerk was Ballard, and of the deputy clerk, Eoss. 
Question. They live in Macon ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Turner, Fitzpatrick, and their associates were declared elected, and had the 
certificates of election ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And these other men contested? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bayakd : 

Question. To whom did the secretary of the State deliver the certificate? 
Ansiver. 1 really do not know, ' 

By the ChairmaK:' 
Question. Who was seated at the beginning of the session ? 
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Answer, I know nothing about it, except what I have seen in the papers and some 
information I have derived from Governor Brown. I understood from him that Gov- 
ernor Bulloek, in consequence of the certificate of the election of Turner and Fitzpat- 
rick and their associate being informal, and in consequeuce of the evidence submitted 
before him, returned those three men as elected ; but the legislature thought it was 
necessary to investigate and inquire before they seated either class. I suppose that 
Governor I3ullock thought these men who were seated were i)roperly elected. I had 
that from Governor Brown. 

By ISIr. Bayard : 

Question. Although Governor Bullock thought that and gave them the certificate, the 
legislature would not seat either party until they investigated the case ? 
Ansuxr, Yes, sir : so I understand. 

By the Chairman : 

Question, Turner, Fitzpatrick, and their associate were returned by the managers as 
having a majority ? 

Ansive7\ Yes, sir ; by a majority of the managers. The governor put it upon the 
same ground as the vote of Sumter County in the election of member of Congress, 
The certificate was given properly and formally, and he rejected it, and gave the cer- 
tificate to Mr. Whitely instead of Mr. Clift. 

The Chairman. As to what Mr. Turner h^s testified before this committee you will 
see his testimony in print, and you can examine it at your leisure, and ascertain ex- 
actly what he did say. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Mr. Fitzpatrick, who wrote this letter, was on the ticket with Turner run- 
ning for the legislature ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question, 1 observe that in this letter he finds fault with you for having gone to 
Washington to get Turner removed from the Macon post-office. Do you know what 
was the cause of Turner's removal from that office? 

Answer, I 'believe I do ; I believe I know it from the President and the Postmaster 
General. 

Question. Mr. Creswell? 

Ansicer, Yes, sir ; I was before them several times. They regretted the appointment 
of Turner, and both so expressed themselves to me. I believe, in fact I know from 
their statement, that he was removed in consequence of the charge against him for 
stealing money. ^ 

Question, Was there not a letter which had been written by Turner while a member 
of the legislature to a colored preacher of the name of Jones, inclosing him a free pass 
-ever the State road ? 

Answer, Yes, sir ; I saw that letter and know it was in his handwriting. 

Question. What was the character of that letter ? I do not ask you to soil your mouth 
by repeating the language, but what was the character of it ? 

Answer, It was exceedingly obscene. I saw the original letter, read it,* and I know 
it was in his handwriting. It was so obscene that I do not desire to repeat it. 

Question, It is not fit to put upon record ? 

Answer, No, sir. 

Question, Was that letter generally known in the community to have been written 
by him. 

Answer, Yes, sir ; he admitted it, and gave as an excuse to me for writing it that he 
did it in fun. 

Question. It was written to a colored clergyman ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir; or I do not know whether it was to a colored clergyman or to a 
white one. 

Question. Do you not know that Jones, the person to whom he wrote it, was a negro 
preacher ? 

Ansiver. 1 do not; I do not know him; the Impression ui)on my mind was that he 
was a colored clergyman. 

Question. Was not that letter generally known in your community to have been 
written ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. It was known to Mr. Fitzpatrick — the general character of it ? 
An8wei\ Yes, sir. 

^ Question. And knowing that letter, and other causes, the President of the United 
Estates and Mr. Cresswell told you that they regretted his appointment, and had dis- 
charged him from office ? • • 

Answer. Yes, sir ; he was in the office but a week or two. I did go to Washington 
for that purpose. , But it is right that I should state here that of the i)rincipal men who 
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urged me to go there for that purpose, two of them were republicans, and one of them 
has since been postmaster. Old Mr. Bond is as worthy a citizen as there is in the State 
of Georgia. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Who was the other one ? 
Answer. They were Mr. Bond and Mr. Ward. 

By Islv. Bayard : 

Question. Your going to Washington was^ to iissist in representing this man^s moral 
tinritness for the place, and you did so at the request of gentlemen of the republican 
party? 

Jnsicer. As well as of democrats. 

Question. One of whom has since been appointed to the place ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I understand you to say that that beastly letter of Tumer^s was known to 
Mr. Fitzpatrick ? 
Answer. Everybody knew it. 

Question. Of course he knew it when he wrote this letter two days ago. In the cases 
of the two men he has mentioned, Hoy and Molloy, you did not agree with the jury in 
the verdicts they rendered ? 

Aiisiver. I did not in the case of Hoy. 

Question. You did not make any such statement as he alleges? 

Anszcer. I have no recollection of it, and it was contrary to my habits of life. I am 
confident I never did make any such statement. 

Question. Then Mr. Fitzpatrick was a fellow candidate with Turner, and, knowing 
Turner's character and the character of the letter that he wrote, he still indorses him, 
and considers him worthy of a place in the legislature of Georgia? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Docs Mr. Long also honor Turner? 
Ansicer. They are very intimate. 
Question. He is acquainted with these facts? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He is perfectly well acquainted with this letter written by Turner ? 
Answer. I have no doubt of it. 

Question. And he continues to associate with him. and is his political and personal 
friend? 
Ansivc7\ Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Has that letter been canvassed through the country there — been brought 
up before the ecclesiastical authorities to the prejudice of Turner? 

Answer. I have heard tl^t it has been, but 1 do not know it of my own knowledge. 
I know it was very much discussed at the tinae. 

Question. It is not a new and secret affair ? 

Answer. Not at all. 

Question. Was he removed from the post-office because ho had stolen money, or be- 
cause of writing an indecent letter ? ^ 
Anstver. I suppose it was in consequence of his connection with stealing money. 
Question. Has he been prosecuted for it ? 

Ansiver. Warrants were sued out against him, and an examination was had before 
;Mr. Morrill, who now lives in this place, and who was United States commissioner at 
the time. 

Question. What became of the case? 

Ansiver. It was dismissed. 

Question. Was it for stealing money or for passing counterfeit money ? 

Answer. It was not for passing counterfeit money ; it was either for stealing money, 
or for having in his possession money that had been stolen. I really do not know the 
particular terms of the affidavit. 

Question. We have had Mr. Morrill before us, and he testified to no stealing of money, 
but to the charge of passing counterfeit money. 

Ansiver. He knows better than I do ; perhaps that was it. 

Question. Were the facts about the post-office this; that a democrat of the name of 
W^ashington was in the office ? 

Answer. He was in the office, but he is as far, probably, from being a democrat as any 
man in Bibb County. He and his father had both been republicans from the close of 
the war. 

Question. That is your understanding ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Mr. Washington was suspended and Mr. Turner appointed ? 
Answe)\ Yes, sir. 
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Question. And upon the representations that you all made, Turner was suspended 
and Washington reappointed f 

Ansivcr. Yes, sir, and continued there until vrithin a few months, when Mr. Bond 
was appointed. 

Question. How did it happen that Mr. Bond was ajipoiuted over Mr. Washington, if 
he was so excellent a republican ? 

Answer. I do not know what influences were brought to bear. I have heard outside 
that it was in consequence of liis having some democratic clerks in the office. I du not 
vouch for that at all, for I do not know. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. Were the President of the United States and the Postmaster General made 
aware of the fact of that obscene letter being written by that man ? 

Answer. It has been so long since, I could not say positively; but my impression is 
that they were aware of it. 

Qnestioii. I need scarcely ask you whether you are of the opinion that that letter, 
being made known to any decent man, would completely disqualify the writer of it 
from any position of honor or trust? 

Answer, I frankly say it destroyed all my confidence in him. I could not put any 
confidence in a i)reacher who would use such language. 



Atlanta, Georgia, XovemUr S, 1871. 

E. A. HIGHTOW^ER sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. State your age, where you were born, where you now live, and what is 
your occupation. 

Answer. I am twenty-seven years old; I was born in Greene County, in this State, 
and now live in Hancock; I have been teaching school since the^war closed. 
Question. During that time have you lived in Warren County at all 
Answer. Yes, sir, for two years. 
Question. What time ? 

Anstcer. A portion of 1867, the year 18G8, and a portion of 1869. 

Question. State what you may know of your own knowledge, or from reliable infor- 
mation, of a secret organization that is commonly called the Ku-Klux. 

Answer. There Avas, in 1869, a secret organization in the part of the county in which 
I lived. If it was a political organization it never was so stated to me. 

Question. Wbat was the character of it? 

Answer. They did their work at night, what work was ^one, I suppose in disguise, 
though I never saw any of them in disguise. 
Question. Did you join it ? 
Answer. I did. 
Question. At what place ? 
Ansiar. In Warren County. 
Quesiion. In what part of Warren County ? 

Ansicer. In the northern part, in the portion adjoining Hancock and Taliaferro. 

Question. Where did you join it — in a house or out of doors? 

Ansii'cr. I joined it in a Y>ublic road. 

Question. In the day-time, or in the night ? 

Answer, In the day-time. 

Question. How many persons were present ? 

Ansicer. Two. 

Question. Who were they ? 

Answer. Mr. Battle and Mr. Davenport. 

Question. What was the full name of Mr. Battle? 

Answei\ Jerry Battle. 

Question. What was Mr. Davenport's full name? 

Answe7\ Mark Dav^enport. 

Question. What was the ceremony of joining ? 

Answe7\ We merely took an oath to protect and defend each other, and obey orders 
coming from the captain or chief officer ; at least that was the oath I took. 
Quesiion. W^ould you know the oath if you were to hear it repeated ? 
Answer. I would know the substance of it. 
Question. Is this the oath that you took ? 

" I, , of my own free will and accord, and in the presence of Almighty God, do 

solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will never reveal to any one not a meniber of the * 
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"by any intimation, sign, symbol, word^ or act, or in any other manner -whatever, any 
of the secret^, signs, grips, passwords, mysteries, or purposes of the * *, or that I am a 
member of the same, or that I know of any one who is a member, and that I will abide 
by the prescript and edicts of the * *. So help my God." 

Answer. The substance was about that ; those were not the words, I think. 

Question. Did you ever attencTauy of the meetings of the order*? 

Amivci\ I never did. 

Question. Did you know when those meetings were held? 
Aimcer. No, sir, I did not. 
Question. How came you to join it ? 

Answer. There was a crowd of men who were going around there, and it was thought 
by a great many that it would be dangerous not to join them j that was my opinion • 
of it. 

Question. How many were there that belonged to it. 
Ansiver. I do not know the number; we could not tell. 
Question. Have you any idea of the number ? 

Answer. I suppose some twenty-live or thirty in that portion of the county were 
active members. 

Question. Was there what was called a den in that county ? 
Answei'. If there was I did not know it. 

Question. Did you ever see a manual or ritual or x^rescript of the order? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. You never have seen it ? 

Answer. No, sir; and I do not thiuk the organization I belonged to had anything of 
the kind ; I do not know, but that is merely my opinion. 
Question. Who first spoke to you about joining them? 
Answer. This man Battle was the first one that ever s]poke to me about it. 
Question. How long before you finally joined it ? 
Answer. Only a few days, a very short time ; we were neighbors. 
Question. What reason did he give you Avhy you should^join? 

Answer. The same reason I gave you a little while ago, that it would be best for us 
young men there to join it, in order to keep from being molested ourselves. 
Question. Why would you have been molested? 

Answer. From the fact that if we did not belong to it they would suppose we were 
opposed to it. 

Question. You were teaching? 

Answer. I was farming that year; I taught two years before that. 
Question. A white school ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How had you been engaged during the war? 
Answer. I was in the confederate army during the war. 
Question. What were your political sentiments ? 
Ansiver. Before the war or during the war ? 
Question. Well, since. * 

Answer. I have always acted with the democratic party. 

Question. And they rei)resented that it would be safer for you to be in the organiza- 
tion than out of it ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And that if you did not join it you would be regarded as an enemy ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; that was it. 

Question. Did you know the names of any of the officers? 

Answer. No, sir ; except the one that commanded there. I was told who he was. 
Question. Who was he? 

Ansiccr William Allen ; I do not know that he had any middle name ; if he had I was 
not aware of it. 

Question. Did any other members of the order give you any report of their doings ; 
tell you what they had done ? 

Answer. Well, I do not know that I could state now positively that they did. I asked 
about some things that had occurred before the time I joined, and I was told something 
about them. 

Question. What things were they ? 

Answer. The principal thing I asked about was the killing of a negro there in our 
neighborhood, within a mile and a half of where I lived. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. What was his name? ^ 
Answer. Isaac something ; I do not know what the other name was. I asked Battle 
if he knew anything about it and he said he did not ; that he did not belong to the 
order at that time, and that they were not allowed to teU each other anything about 
anything of that kind. 
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By tlie Chairman : 

Question. Was your connection with it before or after Doctor Darden was killed ? 
Answer. It was after Doctor Darden was killed. 

Question. Did you ever bave any conversation with any of them on the subject of 
killing Doctor Darden ? • 

Answer. I asked some of them about it, and none of them knew anything about it. 
They all denied having been there at the time Doctor Darden was killed — every man 
in our portion of the county. 

Question. Do you know, or have reliable information, who the men were who killed 
the colored man ? 

Ansivcr. I suppose I have ; it has been before the court, and those men acknowledged 
it before the court. 

Question. Who were those men ? 

Answer. This man Allen states in his evidence that there were seven of them, and 
that a man by the name of Beckwith killed the negro. Since then Bcckwith has been 
tried before the civil courts and acquitted. 

Question. Has there been any one punished for killing the negro ? 

Answer. There were two Bcckwiths taken up there in the early part of 1870, by the 
military authorities, and kept in connnement for several months; I do not know ex- 
actly how long. They were then turned over to the civil authorities and tried in the 
superior courts, at least one of them was, and acquitted. The other was released on 
bond some time before that, and I do not think his case has ever been brought before 
the court ; at least that is what I am told : I do not know of my own knowledge. 

Question. Can you give the signs of the order as they were communicated to you. 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Will you do so ? 

Answer. If you wanted to find out if a man belonged to the order you were to pull 
your ear with the thumb and forefinger of your right hand, and if he was a member 
of the order he would do the same. There was also a sign in this way, sticking our 
thumbs inside of the waistoaud of the pants and slapping the palm of the hands down 
on the pants. 

Question. What were your grips ? 

Answer. There was only one that I had. 

Question. W^hat was that ? * 

Answer. I do not know that I can explain it to >ou very well. It was something like 
this ; when you shook hands with another you put your forefinger on the wrist feeling 
of it. 

Question. W^hat were the pass- words ? 

Answer. I do not rcmemljer but one ; if there were others I do not now recollect 
them. If you were in distress yon were to say "Ambulance that was the word of 
distress. If there were any others I do not remember them. 

Question. How many persons do you know, of your own knowledge or from reliable 
information, were connected with the order ? , 

Answer. 1 suppose about fifteen. 

Question. Were they all like yourself, democrats ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I knew of some that belonged to the republican or radical party, 
as it is called here. 

Question. Who were they ? 

Answer. Their names were Moore and Andrews ; that is, Moore is a republican, and 
everybody says that Andrews is a republican, but he does not say so himself. 
Question. What was Moore's full name ? 
Ansiver. S. T. Moore. 
Question. Where does he live ? 

Ansiver. I think he lives in Augusta now ; he did live near Barnet. 
Question. What was his business ? 

Answer. He carried on a farm there, and was also an assistant assessor of revenue. 

Question. Wliat was Andrews's full name ? 

Answer. E. R. Andrews. 

Question. What was his business? 

Ansicer. He assisted Moore in his revenue business. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. United States revenue ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. Do you know when they joined? 
Answer. I do not. 

Question. Do you know how they came to join ? 
Ansiver. I do not. 
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Question. How did you get information that tliey were members ? 
Ansiver. From ^Mr. Andrews himself. 

Question. Did he tell you that he and Moore were members ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you ever see them with the order ? 
Ansiver. I never did ; I never was with the order myself. 
Question, Were you ever invited to go out ? 

Answer. I was requested at one time to meet the order and elect a captain. I did 
not go, and I heard afterwards that they did not have any meeting ? 
Question. Who requested you to go ? 

Answer. I think this man Battle j I am not positive as to that. 
Question. Where were you to go ? 

Answer. To the best of my recollection now we were to meet in some woods near the 
house where this old colored man Isaac was killed ; that is my best recollection now, 
but I would not state positively as to the jilace. 

Question. Was it before or after Mr. Adkins was killed that you joined the order ? 

Answer. I do not recollect what time ho was killed. 

Question. He was killed in April or May, 1869. 

Ansiver. I think it was after that that I joined ; 1 know I joined after Dr. Darden 
and this negro were killed. I think they were both killed the same week. 
Question. What had the negro been doing ? 

Ansiver. I do not know ; I never heard that h^ had done anything. 
Question. You never heard any charge against him ? 

Ansiver. Allen stated on the trial that the negro raised an axe and they shot him. 

By Mr. Scofield ; 
Question. At his house when they attacked him? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. Do you know whether others joined it because they were told it would be 
better for them to do so in order to keep the Klan off of them ? 
Answer. I think Battle and Davenport both told me so. 

Question. Did they tell you that others had joined it for that purpose, or that they 
themselves had done so ? ' 
Answer. That they had done so. and that it would be better for all of us to do so. 
Question. Do you know whether others besides them joined it for the same reasons ? 
Answer. I do not. 

Question. How near did you live to these men, Moore and Andrews ? 
Answe) . About four miles at that time. 

Question. Did Battle or Davenport ever tell you what the order had been organized 
for ; what it was designed for ; what the object of it was ? 
Answer. I suppose it was to keep order. 
Question. How to keep order ? 

Answer. I suppose the intention of it was to keep order among the negroes. 

Question. Had this negro done anything that they should have gone to his house ? 

Answer. I never heard of anything that he did. I was told that when they went to 
a i)lace they just told the negroes to behave themselves ; that they were not going to 
trouble any of tliem. I do not state that as a fact, but it is merely what I heard. 

Question. I wish you would state whether you are not satisfied that the object of 
this organization was to influence and, if possible, to control the elections ? 

Answer. Well, I suppose that was the intention of it; it was not so stated to me at 
the time I joined. 

Question. So I understand. Why did you not go to the meeting when you were in- 
vited to attend ? 
Ansiver. Well, I did not feel disposed to go. 

Question. I presume the fact is that you had very little heart in it anyhow ? 
A7iswer. Very little. 

Question. You joined them simply to keep them from you ? 
Answer. To protect myself; that was all. 

Question. Do you think you were very largely confided in by them ; that they trusted 
much to you ? 
Aimver. I do not think I was ; I cannot say that I was. 

By Mr. Lansing : 
Question. Where were you when, you joined ? 
Answo'. In the public road from Powellton to Barnet. 
Question. It was in the day-time ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How near to any house ? 
Answer. About a half a mile, I suppose. 

76 a 
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Qimiion. Were you tliere by arrangement ? 

Answer. It was no arrangement on my part; it niiglitbave been between tbe otbers. 
Question. Had you had any previous conversation with those men about joining? 
Ansivei'. Yes, sir ; Mr. Battle had advised me to join. 

Question. Have you stated as fully as you can the motives that they urged upon you 
to join ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I believe I have ; it was thought best for us to join. 
Question. For your own security ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. The men who were supposed to be controlling this concern were 
men of very little character : they had been disturbing a great many around there, 
and we did not know at what time or how soon they might come upon us. 

Question. Did you stipulate with them that you should not be called on to go on any 
raids ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Why did you do that ? 

Answe)\ Because I did not w-ant to go on a raid. 

Question. And because you understood that they did go on raids ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I understood they did go on raids. 

Question. That was generally known and understood in the community, was it not f 
Answer. O, yes, sir. 

Question. And while you were willing to join for your own security, you did not wish 
to join for any wrong purpose ? 
Anstvei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. Did Andrews tell you why he and Moore joined ? 
Airswer. He did not. 

Question. Did you ever have any conversation with Moore about it ? 
Answer. I never did. 

Question. Do you know, except from what Andrews said, that Moore did belong 
to it? 

Answer. I did, from what other people said. 

Question. Others who belonged to it ? 

Answei: Yes, sir, others who belonged to the order. 

Question. With how many did you converse who admitted that they belonged to the 
order or band ? 
Anmei\ I cannot state positively. 
Question. About how many ? 
Answei\ I suppose from twelve to fifteen. 
Question. Were any raids made by them after you joined ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you remember what was done by them ? 

Answer. There never was any murder committed after I joined them. 

Question, Were any acts of violence committed ? 

Answer. They whipped some negroes every time they went out. 

Question. How many whippings did they i>erpetrate after you joined them ? 

Answer. I cannot state ; sometimes they would go once or twice every week, and I 
would hear of it ; I never saw it, but frequently I would hear the negroes themselves 
say that they had been whipi^ed at certain times. 

Question. What were those whippings for? 
\Ansiver. I do not know. 

Question. Were they not, as you understood, to keep the negroes in terror and in sub- 
jection to the order and to the whites ? 

Answer. After the war closed it was feared there by the white peoi)le that the 
negroes would try to override them. 

Question. At the elections ? 

Answer. No, ^ir, generally ; stealing and such as that. It was at first thought that 
this organization was to iirevent such things as stealing and disorder among the negroes. 
After that, I suppose from their acts it run into something else. 

Question For political purposes? 

An8tve)\ Yes, sir. I do not remember to have ever known them to whip a democratic 
negro , there were democratic negroes in our section of the country. 
Question. They were never molested ? 
Answer. JS'o, sir, not that I heard of. 

Question. Did you ever know of any republican belonging to it except Andrews and 
. Moore I 

Answer. I cannot say that I ever did. 

Question. Had you, from reliable sources of information, any knowledge of violence 
perpetrated upon white men in your county ? 
Anstver. No, sir. 

Question. There are not many white republicans in your county, I suppose? 
Ansiver. There have been a great many. Dr. Darden was killed. 
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Question. Do you think there are less outspoken white republicans iu that county 
because of this disorder ? 

Auswe)'. No, sir, I do not think that there is, because all of those that were republi- 
cans before I knew of the existence of this order are republicans still. 

Question. Before you knew of its existence ? 

Ans%i'e)\ Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Scofield : 

Question. Is this paper here [calling the attention of the witness to a manuscript 
paper] in your handwriting "? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; it is what I believe to be true. 

[The paper is as follows ; 
It is my desire to explain some things which occurred during the year 1869 in the 
county of Warren, in this State, (Georgia.) As to anything which happened prior to 
that time T cannot speak knowingly. In that year a secret organization known as 
Ku-Klux existed in my portion of the county, and as I was a young man who had 
served during the war on the confederate side, it w^as thought that I should belong to 
the organization. I was a democrat at the time, and had supported that party since 
the close of the war. Owing to the press brought to bear on me, I finally consented to 
join the organization, as it was intimated to mo if I did not join I would bo considered 
as an enemy to the white people of tho State, and would be dealt with accordingly. 
Upon those threats, I consented to join, provided I was not forced to enter into any 
' raid' which might be contemplated by the Klan. To this they consented, and I was 

sworn in by , in presence of , who said he was authorized to administer 

said oath. I was not made acquainted with any officers beyond our Klan. The names 
ofthoselcan reveal when it becomes necessary. I was never iu any raid, but was 
told by members of all their doings, and especially as to .the murder of one negro in our 
part of the county; date not recollected, though occurring during same week which Dr. 
Darden was taken from jail and murdered by men in disguise. The names of the par- 
ties connected with the murder of said negro man I can make knoAvn; also, 
all the signs, &o., as used by that club, including the oath, grips, &c. I can also state 
many of the parties belonging to said club who were not in said murder, but belonged 
to the same * concern,' as also many other things not desirable to mention now unless 
ordered before said committee. I will state in conclusion that I am, and have always 
acted with the democratic party, though before the war I was a Union man."] 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. Where was this statement prepared by you f 
Ansiver. Here. 
Question. Where? 
Ans^cer. In this town. 
Question. When ? 
A7isiver. Yesterday morning. 

Question. It is about the same as you have stated here? 

An8ive7\ Yes, sir, it is what I have tried to state. 

Question. Upon whose application did you prepare this statement ? 

Anstver. Mr. Norris. 

Question. Mr. J. C. Norris ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The ex-sheriff of Warren County ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Commonly known as Chap Norris? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did he go down after you and look you up ? 
Ajisiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. And got you to come up here ? 
Aiiswer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Then at his solicitation you have appeared as a witness here and made this 
statement? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You say an old colored man of the name of Isaac was killed by some men, 
Allen and the two Beckwiths ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was the date of that transaction? 

Answer. I do not remember ; it was the same week that Dr. Darden was killed. 
Question. Was it in 1870? 
Answer. No, sir ; it was in 1869. 
Question. Two years ago? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, Do you say these young men were arrested for the killing of that negro ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long were they kex^t in confinenieiit by the military ? 
Answer. I do not recollect ; it was several months. 
Question. They were then turned over to the civil authorities? 
Anstcer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the grand jury a found true bill against them? 
Answe^'. I suppose so. 

Question. And they were brought up for trial before the courts? 
Ansxcer. One was/the one that killed the negro. 

Question. He admitted that he had shot him, and alleged it was done in self-defense ? 
Aytswer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That the negro had raised an axe and that he had shot him, and under that 
plea of self-defense he was acquitted ? 
Ansicer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Having been kept in coufinenieut by the United States luilitary authorities 
for several months prior to that time ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir ; he had a trial before the military authorities of some kind. 

Question. Were the military authorities holding court there then, trying men in that 
way ? 

Answer. They were trying them at Barnet, before Major Kline, I suppose ; he was 
commanding that sub-district. 

Question. You say this was in 1^67 and 1868 and 1869, in Warren? 

Answer. I say that I joined the order in 1869 ; that I lived in Warren in 1867, 1868, 
and 1869. 

Question. Then you moved to Hancock ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know of any such organization now existing in Warren ? 
Ansicer. I am certain it does not in that portion of Warren. 
Question. Do you know any such organization in Hancock ? 
Answer. 1 do not, and I do not believe there is. 

Question. Have you general information of the order in Hancock County ? 

Answa: Yes, sir; more from these disturbances and whippings, &c. 

Question. You speak of whippings in Warren. Do you remember a white family 
there of the name of Brassel, who were whipped for having attempted a robbery and 
iiaving previously Ku-Kluxed an old negro who was charged with having stolen some 
money ? They had visited him in disguise and threatened to whip him if ho did not 
restore the money j and after? that they were waited upon by some disguised men and 
"whipped and driven from the county for disturbing the old man. 

Ansivei'. If I ever heard of that I do not remember it now. 

Question. It was a family of the name of Brassel ? 

Answer, I never heard of it. 

Question. Was that in your county ? 

Answer. It may have been in the lower portion of the county. I was asked awhile 
ago if I knew of any white man that was whipped. I recollect now of one case right 
there in our neighborhood. 

Question. What was he whipped for ? 

Answer. He was whipped for living with a negro woman while he had a white wife. 

By the Chairman : 
. Question. What was his name ? 

Ansiver. I know his name but I cannot now think of it. I can tell who he married, but 
I declare I cannot think of his name; lean find out in the place here. He was a 
"brother-in-law of Mr. Lawrence Battle, who was living at Basnet. I think ho was an 
Jrishmau. 

By Mr. Bayakd : 

Question. There was an oath read to you by the chairman just now? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. You never heard the .words of that oath until he read it to you ? 
Answer. I nevef did. 

Question. Some oath was read to you to protect each other and obey orders ? 
Answer. That was the substance of the oath given to me ; it was not read at all. 
Question. You never saw any ritual, and do not think any existed ? 
Ansiver. 1 do not think any such thing existed. 

Question. You believe that band has now disbanded and no longer exists ? 
Ansiver. I am certain of it. 

Question. And you never heard of any such thing in Hancock County ? 
Answer. Except this same crowd that were in Warren ; they used to go into Hancock. 
Question. Since .you have lived in Hancock there has been no disturbance there? 
Answer, No, sir. 
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Question, I will ask you whether the killiug of Dardeu was uot generally believed 
and understood in your country to have been done by the personal friends of Wallace 
in revenge for his murder by Darden ? 

Ansice7\ I do not know that I can answer that question. 

Question. Darden had murdered Wallace, had he uot ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Shot him In cold blood in daylight in the street ? 
Answei'. Yes, sir. 

Question. And he was taken out that same night from the jail by unknown parties 
and killed ? 

Answa'. Yes, sir. I do not thiuk the fuss between Darden and Wallace was a politi- 
cal one at all. 

Question. It was a purely personal difficulty, growing out of some attempt to enter 
a Masonic lodge ? ^ 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you over served on a jury ? 
Answer. I never have. 

Question. Have you been in the courts there ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have witnessed trials of different kinds, civil and criminal ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you believe there is a disposition among your people to deal fairly by 
each other, and to give every man a fair chance ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, I think there is. 

Question. Do you believe there is any cause for any fair man in your community to 
feel insecure in person and property ? 
Ansiver. No, sir. 

Question. Do you believe that well-behaved people of all colors, white and black, 
without regard to their political affiliations, feel themselves safe to come and go and 
to live in the county of Warren or of Hancock, both of which you have lived in i 

Answer. Yes, sir, all classes that I am acquainted with. 

Question. Have you any doubt about that ? 

Ansivet\ I have not. 

Question. Is everything peaceful and quiet there ? 
Answer. I think it is now. 

Question. What is the feeling of the white people generally toward the blacks I 

Anstver. They are kindly disposed toward them. 

Question. Are they employed by the white people on their farms ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are their wages paid them pretty regularly ? 
Answer. I suppose so. 

Question. Suppose that a black man was abused by a white man, injured personally, 
or had his wages kept from him, do you believe that black man could go before your 
courts and obtain justice from your juries ? 

Ajiswer. I suppose he could. 

Question. Have you reason to doubt it at all ? 

Ansiver. I do not know that I have. 

Question. Your juries would be disposed to do justice by him ? 
Ansivm'. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have there been any men in your community in the habit of threatening 
your people with bringing United States troops there ? 

Ansiver. I do not know that there have been any in our county. 

Question. How about Warren County ; were there men there acting with the repub- 
lican party who would say that they would bring the United States troops down there 
to overawe thicr neighbors ? 

Answei\ In 1869, or now ? 

Question. lu 1868 and 1869. 

Ansiver. The United States troops were carried there in 1869. 

Question. Have you heard since they were there last that they would be brought back 
again and the county placed under martial law ? 
Answer. I have withijj the laBt few days. 
Question. Who did you hear making those threats? 
Answer. I heard it in this place. 

Question. Were those threats made by the person who brought you up here ; did 
Mr. Norris make any intimation of anything of that kind? 

Answer. He said there was no doubt that a portion of the county would be placed 
imder martial law. 

Question. Was he j)roclaiming that around to people generally ? 

Answer. I do not know that he was generally. 

Question. He so stated to you ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Questioiu Did he say anything to you about your coming up here and testifying in 
order to protect you ? 
Aimcei'. He said he thought it would. 

Question. If you came aud gave this testimony you would he protected if the military 
went down there ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did he represent himself as being able to protect anybody ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. He told you that there was no doubt that your people would be put under 
martial law ? 
Answei'. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know that he has told that to other people ? 
Answer. I do not. 

Question. Do you know whether, v/hen these soldiers were down there before, lie 
represeuted himself as controlling them, and causing arrests to be made as ho saw fit? 

Answer. I think it was generally understood so in the county ; he was sheriif of the 
county. 

Question. Do you know the fact that any of your x>eople down there were compelled 
to pay him money ; or give him notes or such things to keep the troops off of them '? 
Ansu^er. I know some of them gave him a note; I have seen the note. 
Question. You only know of one case ? 
Answer. Only the one note I have seen. 

Question. Do you know by rumor of other persons who were compelled to do that ? 
Answer. No, sir, I only know this one case. 
Question. Was that the one he was arrested for ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He was brought away from the county by Lieutenant Todd, was he not? 
Do you know that officer ? 
Ansii'e)\ I do not. 

Question. About the time when old Isaac was killed, two or three of these young men 
who were afterward tried were arrested by the military and kept in confinement for 
several months f 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Without being allowed to give bail ? 

Answer. They were sent to Atlanta and confined in this place most of the time. 
Question. Did you ever see the place where they were confined ? 
Answei\ I heard of the building a few days before their trial. 
Question. Where were they confined ? 

Ansicer. In a pen built up with a tent on the top of it ; they were put in the pen. 
Question. What was the pen made of ? , 
Answer. Of logs. 

Question. They were put underneath in the pen, and the soldiers were in a tent 
stretched on top of the pen ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How high was that pen ? 

Ansiver. I suppose a common-sized man could stand up straight in it. 
Question. Do you suppose that you or I could stand up in it ? 
Anstvei'. I do not suppose that I could, or that you could. 
Question. How tall are you? 
Ansiver. Six feet. 

Question. How large was the pen ? 
Answer. About the size of a common "A" tent. 
Question. How large is that ; six feet square ? 
Answer. I really do not know the number of feet. 

Question. How many men were expected to sleep in a tent of that size? 
Ansiver. I do not know ; during the war eight or ten sometimes slept in one. 
Question. You did not have many tents? 

Answer. No, sir, very few tehts ; I think four men are allowed generally to those 
small tents. 

Question. How many of the guards slept on top of that pen ?. 
Ansiver. I do not know. 

Question. Were you permitted to have access to them ? 
Answer. Any one could go up aud talk to them. 
Question. How long were they kept in that way ? 
Answer. Only a few days. 

Question. They had been in confinement before that for several months? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. After that they were tried in the courts with the result you have stated ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; they were released under bond after this military trial. 
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By the Chairman : 

Question. Have you ever heard of anybody being punished for offenses committed 
by the Ku-Khix organization, for wliipping or killing? 
Answer. No, sir, I do not know that I have. 

Question. Those men were confined in an ordinary military guard-house! 

Ansiccr. I suppose so. 

Question. This pen you speak of? 

Anstcer. I suppose that is what they kept their own prisoners in. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question. How many were kept in it I 
Answer. The two Beckwiths. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. That was the general mode of fixing up a guard-house in camp? 
Answer. I cannot say. 
Question. Did you ever see one before ? 

Aimcer. Not in the Federal ai my. I saw them in our army, the confederate army. 
Question, In reply to questions that have been asked you, you have stated that you 
prepared this statement in writing at the request of Mr. Norris ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He was acquainted with you? 
An8ivei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. And he was satisfied that you were acquainted with the facts you have 
deposed to ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 



Atlanta, Georgia, November 8, 1871. 

H. C. JONES sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. State your age, where you were born, where you now live, and what is 
your profession. 

Ansiver. I will be twenty-five years old next month ; I was born in Griffin, Georgia, 
and now live in Decatur ; I am an attorney at law. 

Question. Has any person applied to you to give testimony discrediting Mr. Norris, 
commonly called Chap. Norris ? 

Answer. When? 

Question. Within the last three veeks. 

Answer. No one has applied to discredit his testimony. A gentleman asked me if I 
could swear that I would not believe him on his oath. 
Question. Who was that gentleman ? 

Answer. I dislike to give his name unless I am obliged to do it ; I will do it if I am 
forced to. It was not a request on his part, but a mere inquiry of me if I could do 
that thing. The request was made in a way that I am bound not to say anything 
about it. 

Question. What was your reply ? 

Answer. My reply was that I could not swear that I would not believe Mr. Norris on 
his oath. 

Question. How long have you known him ? 

Answer. Well, sir, 1 knew him when I was a little boy, in Warrenton ; at least, I saw 
him frequently about Warrenton. I never have had any business relations with Mr. 
Norris. I never knew him to swear to a lie. I stated in that conversation that Mr. 
Norris's character in Warren County now was unknown to me. I know what are the 
usual questions propounded in impeaching a witness. I stated that I co\ild not, in the 
first place, answer the questions that would authorize me to swear that I did not be- 
lieve him. I have not been in Warren County for more than a year, and I do not know 
what his reputation is now in that county. 

Question. You say that you prefer not to give the name of the gentleman who made 
this inquiry ? 

Answer. I received it in confidence from him, and promised that I would not tell ; 
that is the reason. 

Question. Did you ever hear of any attempt being made in the courts of Warren to 
impeach the credibility of Mr. Norris ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I heard of it a long time ago. 

Question. Do you know whether it was successful or unsuccessful ? 

Answer. Only what I heard; I heard it was unsuccessful ; I heard it from Mr. Norris 
himself. 
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Question. Have you heard it from others ? 

Answer. I think I have heard several speak of it. I have heard some say that he was 
impeached, and I have heard others say he was not. I do not know what are the 
facts. The records of the court would he the best evidence, I suppose. 

Question. Would it he made a matter of record ? 

Ansicei\ It might he, under some circumstances. I do not know what kind of a 
case it was. Had it been a criminal case, I suppose it would be made a matter of 
record. 

Question. Please state what you know about the organization that is frequently 
spoken of as the Ku-Klux. 
Answer. I do not know anything about any such organization. 

Question. Have you any knowledge of any bands of men in disguise going about the 
country at night ? 

Answer. I have seen a band of men, a crowd of men, ridincj along in Warren County 
at night. I do not know that they were particularly disguised ; that is, I could see 
their faces ; they may have been dressed differently from their usual custom. Their 
horses were not disguised at all. 

Question. How many were there in that crowd ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I do not know. 

Question. How many should you judge there were — ten, or twenty, or thirty? 
Answer. There were fully as many as thirty, I reckon. 
Question. At what time in the night ? 
Answer. About 10 o'clock. 

Question. Have you known of any persons being whipped or put to death by disguised 
persons at night ? 

Answer. I have never known of it myself; I have heard it stated by many men iu 
whom I have confidence that a party of disguised men took Dr. Darden from the jail 
in Warren County and killed him. 

Question. Do you know anything about a negro being put to death, and an attenipt 
made to burn liis body ? 

Ansu'er. Nothing, of my own knowledge ; I have heard it was so, but I never knew 
anything about it. 

Question. Do you know anything about some negroes being taken from the cars at 
Dearing and put to death ? 

Answer. I have heard all these tales down there ; I never knew anything about that. 

Question. Are those occurrences understood and believed in the communitv to be 
true? 

Answer. They are not believed by perhaps a majority of the people ; they arc believed 
by some people. 

Question. A majority of the people do not believe that the negroes were taken from 
the cars at Dearing ? 

Ansiver. I could not say what they believe about it now; I heard many men deny it 
then. 

Question. At the time ? 

Anstver. Yes, sir. Nobody even denied, to my knowledge, that Dr. Darden was taken 
from the jail, because his body was found. 
Question. How was it with the negro on the Brinkley place ? 
Answer. Near Cammack ? 

Question. Yes ; the lame negro who was alleged to have been killed. 
Answer. I have heard about it. 

Question. What was the opinion and belief on that subject? 
Ansiver. About the negro having been killed ? 
Question. Yes. 

Answer. It has been a good while since that occurrence, and I coulij not say how 
many believed or disbelieved it at the time. 

Question. A great many disbelieve the taking of the negroes from the train at Dear- 
ing? 

Answer. Yes, sir; very many. I had no idea it was so, but afterward many men 
told me it was so ; some did and some did not. T went away, and I do not know what 
the prevailing opinion was about it ; I believe the public was divided. I learn now 
that many people concede it was so. 

Question. How was it possible for such a transaction to have occurred in that county,' 
on the railroad between here and Augusta, and not have been known positively, and 
beyond all controversy ; how could there have been any doubt in the public mind? 

xlnsiver. It is a matter that i)eople would have been very apt to find out about ; it 
looks to me like it would be settled some way or the other. As I said, I left there a 
short time afterward, and I never saw anybody who could tell me positively that it 
was so or not so. Many people denied that it was so, and many said it was so. 

Question. Did any one ever ask you or suggest to you to connect yourself with the 
order ? * 
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Answer. No, sir; that is, not as a Ku-Klux order. I have been invited to go out and 
deal with a man that the courts did not deal with, and whom the public thought had 
violated the laws of the eountr5\ 

Question, Who was the man ? 

Ansiver. I do not recollect ; many men. 

Question. You do not recollect of any particular instance do you mean to say ? 
Answer. I recollect of a particular instance in which I went. 
Question. What instance was that ? 

Answer. The case of a Miss Harrill, who was charged with having burned Mrs. 
Hobbs's house. I boarded at Mrs. Hobbs's house, in Warren County. 1 was approached 
^by some gentlemen iu the neighborhood, who informed me that there was no ehancc to 
Teach her through the courts. I knew she was a vile wretch, a disgrace to the neigh- 
borhood in every way. I was requested to go with a party of men and notify her to 
leave there. I considered that a violation of the law, but' yet I thought that under 
the circumstances I was justified in doing it. Judge Andrew^s, who was the judge of 
that circuit, had not held the court previous to that time. I believe he announced 
he was afraid, from some cause, to go there. Colonel Pottle, of Warrenton, told me 
that he wrote a letter to Judge Andrews, informing him that there was no difficulty 
about his coming there ; that it was a mere rumor, and had no foundation in fact. 

Question. Who were the gentlemen that invited you to go out on that occasion ? 

Ansicer. I think Mrs. Hobbs's son was one ; I cannot call the other names. It was 
some parties right there about her house. 

Question. Were the parties disguised ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

• Question. That is the only connection you have had with any acts of that sort, or 
that you have been invited or requested to have ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; that is all. 

Question. Did anybody ever suggest to you that it would be better for yourself to 
be connected with any secret organization ? 
Answer. Never in my life. 

By Mr. Bayakd : 

Question. How long since was this application made to you as to whether you knew 
enough of Norris to be able to testify to his character for veracity ? 

Answer. Not more than ten days ago ; it might not have been so long a& that. It 
was in my office down here, a very short time ago. 

Question. Where is your office ? 

Answer: At the corner of Broad and Marietta streets. 
Question. In Atlanta ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Scofield : 

Question. You practice law here? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. BaYxVRD : 
Question. Decatur is five miles from here ? 

Ansicer. Yes, sir ; I come in on the accommodation train every day and go back at 
night. 

Question. How long did you live in Warren ? 

Answer. I went to school there before the war ; since the war I have lived there but 
two years. 

Question. What years ? 

Ansicer. The latter part of 1867, through 1868, and a part of 1869. 
Question. You are practicing law in the courts of Georgia? 
Anstver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you find a general disposition in your courts and juries to do justice to 
people respecting all their rights of ^lerson and ju-operty ? 

Ansiver. I have never found anything else. I have defended negroes in Warren 
'County without fee or reward, in the worst kind of cases frequently, and have seen 
them acquitted when I thought many juries would have convicted white men under 
the same circumstances. 

Question. And the same feeling exists in the county of De Kalb ? 

Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you find that to be the case here in the conrts of Atlanta ? , 
Ansiver. I do. 

Question. Do you believe that all men, without regard to their race, or their political 
opinions, or their station in life, are reasonably safe under the laws of Georgia ? 
Answer. I think they are. 
Question, And can obtain justice ? 
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Ansicer. 1 think so. I think this, that in this country, since the war, if a niau vio- 
lates the law, and the people are satisfied the courts will not punish him, there are 
men — I do not believe the generality of them would do it — who would go out and 
lynch him. 

Question. That is lynch law ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Has that been increased, in any degree, from the fact that men have been 
tried in your courts and convicted and pardoned, or pardoned sometimes before trial ? 
Answer. That is alleged as a reason for proceeding in that way. 

Question. Has that condition of affairs produced a certain feeling of unreliability, so 
far as the State government was concerned, for the last two or three years ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; it has. • 

Question. Do you know the fact whether this gentleman whose name has been 
brought in question here, Mr. Norris, has himself been the recipient of pardon before 
trial in various cases in which he was indicted in his county ? 

Ansiver. I do not know that ; I have heard it. 

Question. Wliat is your age ? 

Anstver. I am twenty-five years old. 

Question. Then, of course, you would not have much knowledge of occurrences before 
1860? 
Ansicer. No, sir. 

Question. And your answer to the gentleman who applied to you to know whether 
you knew enough of Norris to express an opinion about his want of veracity was, that 
you did not know enough about him ? 

Answer. It was that I did not know anything about his standing at this time. 

Question. Would you be enabled to sustain him or assail him as to his veracity ? 

Ansiv^'. I would not swear that I would not believe Mr. Norris. I would not like to 
say anything on the subject. I am not acquainted with his character here nor there. 
I do not speak to Mr. Norris. I do not know anything about him. 

Question. Did he request you to come heref 

Answer. I do not know at whose request I was summoned. 

Question. Did you ever meet any member of this committee before you entered this 
room? 

Ansiver. I do not think I have, unless it was on the stair-steps one day when 1 came 
here to inquire whether I could be at liberty to go to De Kalb to attend to some little 
case. I was summoned to come here immediately, and I came to ascertain if I could 
leave for that purpose. 

Question. Who did you meet then ? 

Answer. 1 think I saw that gentleman. [Pointing to Mr. Scofield.] 
Question. He was the only gentleman of the committee that you met? 
Answei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. You have spoken of a woman who burned down Mrs. Hobbs's house ? 
Answer. She did not burn it down. She set it on fire, and burned down the kitchen. 
Question. She was a bad woman ? 
Answer. A strumpet — a notorious whore. 

Question. She was a dangerous character, and the young men waited upon her and 
told her to go away ? 
Answer. I do not know that they were all young men or not. 
Question. They were not disguised ? 
Answer, Not at all. , 
Question. She was ordered to leave? 

Answer. She was not there. We went there, but she was not at home. 
Question. That is the only case of illegality that you remember to have been con- 
cerned in ? 

Anstver. That is the only violation of the law I have ever committed. 

Question. Among the cases that occurred there where you heard of persons being 
punished by lynch law, w^as there any of political significance ; that is to say, were any 
punished for political opinions in any way, or was it for some act of immorality or 
lawlessness of their own ? 

Ansiver. I only recollect two cases — one was the case of Senator Adkins. He was 
assassinated near Fossett's ; nobody ever knew who did it, or what it was done for. 
Many supposed it was x^ersonal enmity. His political friends thought it was on account 
of his being connected with the republican party. I never supposed so, and I do not 
think the majority of the people did. I know they did not, so far as a man can speak 
in such a case: Doctor Darden had killed a man by the name of Charles Wallace. He 
shot him behind his back as he was walking along the street, and that night he was 
executed. 

Question. Was it supposed, generally, that the friends of Wallace revenged his mur- 
der by killing Doctor Darden ? 
Answer, I never heard anybody suppose anything else ; I always supposed so. 
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Question, Do you recollect whether, on the very day that Senator Adkins wa^ killed, 
he had a difficulty at the railway station with a young Mr. Adams ? 

Anstvcr. I have heard all about the difficulty, hut 1 do not know anything about it 
myself. 

Question. I speak of a matter of repute. Was it not alleged that Adkins had written 
a very insulting letter to the sister of Mr. Adams ? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; I saw the letter myself. 
Question. Was it of an insulting character ? 
Answer. It was. 

Question. There was no doubt of its being from Mr. Adkins ? 
^ Answer. His name was signed to it, aud Mr. Fowler, who showed me the letter, told 
ino that it was in his handwriting. If Mr. Adkins had written that letter to my sis- 
ter, I would have killed him on the streets here or anywhere that I met him, without 
hesitation. 

Question. Was the letter capable of any other construction than that of an insult 
and of a criminal suggestion ? 
Answer. That was the way it appeared to me. 
Question. Without any doubt ? 

Answei: I looked on it in no other light ; I knew that Mr. Adkins was a married man. 
This young lady, I believe, was unfortunate — a cripple, or something of the kind. I 
also understood that he had frequently made advances to her before that time. Mr. 
Fowler told me so. 

Question, Did young Adams know of this letter? 

Answa\ I do not know whether he did or not. 

Question. But the letter was a fact? 

Answer. I saw it, and I was told by Mr. Fowler of his previous advances. 
Question, Had this young lady ever been an intimate of the family of Mr. Adkins ? 
Answer. I do not know. 

Question, To your mind there was no doubt about the natural construction of the 
letter ? 

Answer. I had no doubt about what he meant; I supposed he meant to have carnal 
knowledge of her if he could. 

Question, Did he refer to having had it frequently ? 
Answer. I do not know that he did. 
Question. It was a solicitation to have it? 

Answei\ It was not in direct terms, but nobody would suppose it to mean anything 
else. He was a married man, and the letter contained expressions of love. I do not 
think it asked directly for any privilege of that kind, but everybody would have un- 
derstood that he meant that. I read the note, and was surprised to see it, because 
he was a minister of the gospel and a married man ; I had not supposed that he would 
have written anything of "the kind. 

By the Chairman: 
Question. Hbw old a man was Mr. Adkins ? 

Answer, I do not know ; I suppose he was forty-five, perhaps. I could not state ex- 
actly. 

Question. Did you know him ? 
Answer. When I saw him. 

Question, Do you think that states his age, to say that he was " about forty-five ?" 
Anstver, Not exactly. 

Question, Do you not know that he 'was nearly seventy ? 

Answer, I do 'not; I do not know anything about his age; I never heard it in my 
life. He was a largo, fleshy man, and always shaved his face. 
Question, Where was the letter dated ? 
Anstvei\ In Atlanta. 

Question, To what point was it directed ? 

Ansicer, To Thompson, I think ; I do not know that I saw the envelope, but I think 
I did. 

Question, Do you know whether this lady to whom it was addressed had been a mem- 
ber of his family ? 
An8wa\ I do not know. 

Question, Do you know that his relations with her had been fatherly and kind 
previous to that time? 
Ansim\ I do not. 

Question, Do you know that he was endeavoring to get her appointed to a post- 
office in the neighborhood? 
Ansiver, I heard that, and I heard also that it was contrary to her wishes. 
Question. Can you give the language of that letter ? 
Anstver. No, sir. 

Question. Why has that letter never been published? 
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Anrnvei: I have no idea. 

Question. Do you know whether other persons saw it as well as yon? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know Mr. John Neal ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know whether he ever saw it? 
Answer. I do not. 

Question. You are acquainted with Mr. Neal? 
Answer. Very well. 

Question. Is he a man of good character ? 
Answe)'. Yes, sir. 

Question. Does he stand high in the community ? 

Ansiver. He stands very well with the people there, at least outside of his politics. 
He has not been regarded as very sound in that line. Everybody believes there that 
he is a republican for the sake of money. Before 1 pass from his character, I will say 
that there have been charges in regard to his birth, &c. ; that I do not know anything 
about. 

Question. About his birth? 
• Anstver. It was said that he was a bastard ; I believe he does not deny it, and I have 
heard his relatives say so, but I believe that he is a man of veracity. 

Question. A man who stands well as regards his personal character, notwithstanding 
this disadvantage of birth ? 

Ansicer. He does so far as I know ; he does with me. 

Question. Do you know any man of his age in whose statements you would have 
more implicit confidence ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I do not know how a majority of the i)eople regard him in that 
respect ; I believe that he is a truthful man. 

Question. How were you engaged during the war ? 

Ansicer. In the seventh Georgia regiment a while. 

Question. Were you in service with Mr. Neal ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did Doctor Darden and Mr. Wallace belong to the same x>olitical party? 

Answer. Nobody knew to what i^arty Doctor Darden belonged ; I did not. I think 
he was sort of both ways, but most of the people thought, as they did about everybody 
else who was not right square out a democrat, that ho was a radical. 



i Atlanta, Georgia, Novemhe?' 8, 1871 

JOHN A. WIMPY sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman : • 
Question. State your age, where you were born, where you now live, and what is your 
present profession. 

Answer. I am thirty-three years old ; I was born in Monroe County, East Tennessee, 
and I now reside in Lumpkin County, Georgia ; I am a lawyer, and have an office in 
Atlanta now. 

Question. Have you been much in Atlanta ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I have been here considerable. 

Question. I wish you would state whether you have any means of knowing the feel- 
ing that obtains in the community here, or with a portion of it, in respect to the inves- 
tigations ordered to be made by this committee. 

Anstver. Well, sir, I have been in the city about six weeks since I established my 
office here. I was in this city when this committee arrived here, since which time I 
have heard several persons make remarks about the committee in a disrespectful way ; 
in other words, they said they had no business here. On one occasion I was at the 
depot, on the day that you arrived or the day after you arrived, and there I met a friend 
who was formerly from East Tennessee, Colonel Mynatt. I shook hands with him, and 
we commenced talking about the news of the day. While we were talking, General 
Young, the member of Congress from this district, came up to us. Mr. Mynatt said, 
"Hallo, Young, did you know the congressional committee was here?^' He said, yes, 
and they had some remarks about it. Young commenced making some remarks, cursing 
the witnesses here and the whole concern, and said they ought to be driven out of here 
with a hickory, whipped off home, "the whole damned kit and boodle of them." His 
remarks were very bitter. I said nothing and Mr. Mynatt said nothing. Several per- 
sons camo up just as he was making those remarks, and I went away, and do not know 
what ho said afterward. 

Question. Was anything else said by any other person at the time ? 
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xinsiver. No, sir. I have heard ofhers make some similar remarks. You asked me as 
to the public sentiment here ; that is all I know, what I hear from individuals. 

Question. This conversation was on the street and in the presenee of others ? 

Answei'. Yes, sir ; Colonel Mynatt and myself were present and two or three others 
were around ; I do not know who they were. 

Question, Did any other person come up with him ? 

Anaicer. Yes, sir; Dr. Redwine came up, and Mynatt told him that Horace Maynard 
was here, and that he was going to call on him, as he was an old friend of his. Dr. 
Redwine, who is a very influential man in this city, said, " Yes, and he ought to be 
driven out of this town that was the remark he made. 

Question. That was upon the first arrival of the committee ? 

Anstver, Yes, sir. 

Question. Are those two men representative men in this community? 

Answe)\ General Young is ; ho is a member of Congress from this district. Dr. Red- 
wine has a practice in this district, and is a very influential man. He is regarded as a 
very substantial man here ; I have no intimate acquaintance with him, however. 

By Mr. Bayard : 

Question. At whose request did you come and make this statement before the 
committee ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I heard those remarks and I felt very bad about it. I was raised 
up in East Tennessee, and I felt it my duty to mention these facts privately to Mr. 
Maynard. 

Question. And at his request you have come here to tell General Young's private 
remarks ? 

Ansiver. I do not know by whom I was sent for. 

Question. At his request ? v 

Ansiver. I do not know. 

Question. Did you ever give General Young notice that you intended to retail his 
remarks to this committee ? 

Aimver. No, sir j I did not intend to do any such thing ; I did not know that I was 
to be called. I told Mr. Maynard about it, but I did not know that he would have it 
before the committee. General Young's remarks were more directed to the witnesses 
that were here — toward the negroes. 

Question. Did he not speak of the class of witnesses and of the character of those 
witnesses ? 

Answer. He spoke of the negroes. 

Question. Who were hanging around the doors of this building ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you happen to see the class of witnesses who congregated about the 
door of this building ? 

Answer. I saw a great many here during the session of the district court. 

Question. What was the general character of the witnesses you saw around the door 
of this building ? 

Ansiver. I do not know their general character. 

Question. What was their appearance ? 

Answer. Some w^ere colored people and some were white. 

Question. Were the witnesses, as a class, what you would call a very low class of 
black people ? 

Answer. I could not tell that ; I never saw them before in my life. 
Question. You saw them then ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. Could you not say from their appearance ? 
Ansiver. Some were very well dressed and some were not. 

Question. Were not most of them a set of scarecrows, so far as their clothing was 
concerned ? 
Ansiver. I could not say. 

Question. You are a political opponent of General Young? 
Answei\ I am a republican. 
Question. You voted against him ? 

A7iswer. I did not vote for him or against him ; I live in another district. General 
Young and myself have always been friendly ; we have differed politically. 

Question. Is it your method hero of showing personal friendship to retail conversations 
to those to whom it would be disagreeable ? 

Ansiver. I thought these remarks were personal to Mr. Maynard. 

Question. Is it your idea of the duty of a gentleman, and the right of a gentleman, to 
overhear a conversation, and then go and report it to a^an to whom it would be dis- 
agreeable? 

Answer. I did not think it would be uugeutlemanly to speak to Mr. Maynard about it. 
Question. According to your ideas, that was right and proper ? 
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Ansice)'. I thouglit so, or I wonid not have done so. 

Question. You thought it was proper to retail to Mr. Maynard the remarks made by- 
Mr. Young? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; under the circumstances. 

By the Chairman : 

Question. This conversation was addressed to you aud Mr. Mynatt? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question, You were standing at the depot talldng, aud this gentleman came up and 
commenced this conversation in the public street, in the presence of yourself aud others ? 
Ansiver. Yes, sir. 

Question. It was not a private or confidential conversation ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. It was a public and avowed expression of the sentiments of those gentlemen I 
Answci'. Yes, sir; if it had been a private and confidential conversation, I would not 
have told it. 

By Mr. Bayard : 
Question, You say it was private ; how many men were present ? 
Answer. I did not say it was private. 
Question. How many men were present? 

Ansicei'. Dr. Redwine, Colonel Mynatt, and myself and others standing there. 
Question. Was the remark addressed to you or to Mynatt ? 
Ansu'cr. It was addressed to the crowd. 

Question. Do you say General Young's desire was expressed to have this committee 
driven out of the city ? 
Ansicer. I cannot say; the drift of his conversation was in regard to the witnesses. 
Question. Repeat his language. 

Ansicer. It was that they were a set of damned thieves ; I could not repeat all the 
epithets. 

Question. And ought to be driven out of town? 
Ansicei\ Yes, sir. 

Question. That remark was applied to the witnesses? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he did not mention the names of the committee. 

Mr. Bayard. I protest that the gentleman, who is a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, now in this city, should have been informed of this, and have had an 
opportunity to meet this witness at the time he was so assailed. 

The Chairman. He can be sent for now. 



The following papers were presented by the chairman, Mr. Maynard, aud ordered to 
be appended to the testimony in relation to Georgia : 

Georgia Legislature, Senate Chamber, 
Atlanta, Geoi^gia, Koveiniber 8, 1871. 
Sir : By resolution of the senate, I have been instructed to furnish your committee 
with the inclosed copy resolution. 

Very respectfullv, your obedient servant, 

T. W. J. HILL, 

Secretary Senate. 

Hon. Horace Maynard, 

Chairman Congressional Committee. 



A EESOLTJTION in relation to outrages and violations of law in this State. 

Whereas, it has been alleged by certain politicians. North and South, who esteem the 
success of the party to which they belong and the accomplishment of their political 
purposes more highly than the peace, happiness, and prosperity of the country, that 
there exists in this State and other Southern States certain lawless bands of persons 
commonly called Ku-Klux, who are banded together for political purposes, and are in 
the habit of committing grea1> outrages upon the peaceable and law-abiding citizens of 
the country, and that the State courts fail and refuse to alford sufficient redress ; 

And whereas, the Congress the United States, at its last session, appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate said alleged outrages and violations of law ; 

And whereas, the senate is satisfied that no such political organization exists in this 
State, and desires to afibrd said committee all the aid and facilities in its power for the 
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purpose of enabling said commiteee to arrive at the truth in regard to all the matters 
which it is their duty to investigate ; 

And whereas, the superior court judges of this State (a large majority of whom he- 
long to the republican party) preside over the courts of every county of this State, and 
have ample opportunity of knowing how the law is being administered and enforced 
in the various parts of this State ; 

And whereas, this senate is satisfied that a large number of the witnesses have been 
called to testify before said committee who are not worthy of credit before any honest 
community, for the purpose of making a record to be used for the accomplishment of 
certain political ends which greatly defames the people of this State; 

And whereas, this senate is satisfied that the people of this State never were at any 
time in the history of this country more peaceable, quiet, and law-abiding than they 
now are : therefore 

Besolred ly the senate^ That we respectfully invite the portion of said committee which 
is now assembled in this city to summon as witnesses befor^them all of the judges of 
the superior courts of this State. 

Eesolvedj secondly j That we pledge ourselves to give said committee and the courts of 
the country all the aid in our power to enable them to investigate any outrages or 
violations of law which may have been committed against the laws of this State or the 
United States, and to bring the guilty parties to speedy Justice. 

SE5f ATE Chamber, November 8, 1871. 
I, Thos. W. J. Hill, secretary of the senate, hereby certify that the foregoing is a cor- 
rect copy of the original resolutions this day taken cp and agreed to. 

T, W. J. HILL, 

Se7i*etary of the Senate. 



Office Unitei) States Marshal, District of Georgia, 

Savannahj Georgia, Xovember 18, 1871. 

Bear Sir : The statement being frequently made that all the citizens of these dis 
tricts are disposed to obey the laws of the United States fully and cheerfully, I desire 
to submit to you a recent case in point. 

At the last term of the district court sitting in Atlanta, a man by the name of Sisk 
was convicted of a violation of the internal revenue laws, and was sentenced to be 
confined for several months in the county jail of Habersham County, in the north- 
eastern portion of this State, being sent there through motives of humanity on the 
part of the judge, on the representation of his counsel that he was a resident of that 
county, that he was suffering from heart disease and liable to die at any moment, and 
that he desired to be confined as near his family as possible, in case such an event 
should occur. 

Shortly after the adjournment of the court, he was sent to Habersham County, reg- 
ularly committed to jail under sentence of the court, the sheriff of the county, Jack 
Nix, receipting to us for him. 

On information that he was allowed to go at large, one of my deputies was sent to 
ascertain the facts. He first called upon the sheriff, who stated that the prisoner was 
in jail. He then went to the jail, and was told by the jailer that the prisoner was in 
the dungeon, which place, upon examination, proved to be empty. The deputy sheriff 
and jailer then becoming frightened, stated that the prisoner was at home, in accord- 
ance with instructions from the sheriff. Again calling upon the sheriff, my deputy 
was coolly informed by him that " he [the sheriff] would confine no man in his jail for 
making whisky." 

On consultation with the district attorney, we find the only remedy for this to be a 
prosecution of the sheriff* in the court of his own county, under the laws of this State, 
which prescribe a heavy penalty for such an offense. As, however, a grand jury of 
Habersham County would probably take the same liberal view of his duties as the 
sheriff himself, an indictment is not likely, and a conviction still more improbable. 
Very respectfully yours, 

WM. H. SMYTH, 

United States Marshal, 

Hon. Horace Maynard, 

WasMngtoUj D. (7. 
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, The following article, published in the Savannah News of November 9, 1871, was 
presented by Mr. Bayard, and ordered to be appended to the testimony in relation to 
Georgia. 

[From the Augusta Constitutionalist.] 
KU-KLUX OUTRAGES. 

Dark and painful rumors come to us from an adjoining county of a bloody outrage 
recently perpetrated by men in disguises at dead of night, which resulted in the death 
of two negroes, a man and a woman, and the fearful punishment of a white woman, by 
which she has been confined ever since to her bed. The story does not come to us 
with sufficient jiarticularity to enable us to give locality, names, and date. AVo hope it 
comes to us greatly exaggerated. But that there is foundation for the story, and that 
murder — bloody and wai^on murder — has been committed upon citizens of the State, 
and entitled to the protection of its law, there can be no doubt. Attempts are made 
to suppress the facts, and to conceal the perpetrators. ExiJosure through the news- 
papers is greatly dreaded, and solicitude has been manifested to suppress all publicity i 
on the subject. This paper has no sympathy with such crimes and criminals, 
and repudiates the policy of silence on so grave an occasion. On the contrary, 
it recognizes in the amplest manner the obligation attaching to the conductors of 
the public press to expose every transaction which is in flagrant violation of the iieace 
of society, and diminishes that feeling of security to life, person, and property, which 
every citizen under the aegis of the law's protection is entitled to enjoy. 

Much that has been published about Ku-Klux outrages, we do not doubt, have been 
gross exaggerations, and some of them pure inventions, emanating from radical 
brains, in the interest of a vile party, and for the most detestable i)olitieal pilrposes. 
Much of the expressed apprehension of danger from secret organizations of midnight 
maskers has been mere pretense ; and this fact has thrown an air of discredit upon all 
the stories of the Ku-Klux. It had even come to bo considered that the Ku-Klux was 
a myth — an imaginative creation — like tales of ogres ahd vampires, to frighten ignor- 
ant negroes and credulous carpet-baggers. But there can be no denial of the fact that 
such secret organizations have at different times and in different localities existed 
since the close of the war, and that though now much less prevalent than they have 
been, are still occasionally rampant and active. The recent bloody exploit, to which 
we have referred above, is a shocking exemplification of the fact that there are men 
among us who assume to bo the custodians of the morals of society, and self-constituted 
administrators of what they are pleased to call wild justice." 

Who are these men that titius surreptitiouslj" usurp the sword, and, by their disguises, 
caricature the sacred ermine ? As they never, in their official costume, expose their 
faces to the glare of day, and are charged with being ready to commit murder to 
escape detection, the presumption is that they act under a consciousness that in follow- 
ing the instigation of their passions and bloody caprices they enjoy not the sympathies 
of good men, but are defying and outraging public oi)inion. 

Candor requires that there should be some qualification to these views. There have 
been exceptional cases in times past, and they are liable occasionally to arise in the 
most peaceful times, and in the best regulated communities, when the law is inade- 
quate to protect society, or is too slow to satisfy the demands of justice. There are 
some exceptional outrages so shocking to humanity that the perpetrator becomes an 
outlaw in the eyes of all good people, and public sentiment justifies the sentence of a 
short shrift and a strong rojie. There are exigencies when the safety of communities 
have required the organization of vigilance committees and the summary execution of 
criminals. This is familiarly known as lynch law, and has been sometimes recognized 
on the frontiers of civilization and in the new States of the southwest and in California 
as not only a salutary but a necessary system. There are occasional instances in the 
oldest States, and in the longest established systems, where lynch law has been justifi- 
able, under the dictates of that supreme law of society, self-preservation. But in all 
such cases the public intelligence has spoken face to face, and acted in the broad light 
of the sun. 

Exceptional cases have also arisen, and may arise again in the Southern States since 
the close of the war, under the despotic rule of the bayonet, and under the corrupt 
government of carpet-baggers, when criminals had friends in high places, and could 
commit outrages with impunity — when men went about committing crimes with par- 
dons in their pockets, or, what was equivalent, when the trials and sentences of courts 
were mockeries, because pardons would follow convictions, and be handed to the con- 
vict before he reached the jail door. In such cases it became almost a virtue to meet 
despotism and connivance with crime with swift retribution. If there was any mistake 
in such Ku-Kluxism, it was not striking high enough. It should have dragged the 
head culprit down, and thus struck terror to the hearts of the subordinates in villainy. 
But mob law is generally unreasonable and undiscriminating, and too often inflicts, 
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directly or in its effects, more injury upon the innocent than just punishment upon the 
guilty. A mob organized for a good purpose is apt to hecomo crazed by its own 
excesses, and to forget its original aims in Quixotic attemps to redress real or fancied 
evils ^vhich the law is fully adequate to attend to. Such is probably the solution of 
influences prompting the recent outrage that has called forth these comments. 

It is about time that the communities in which the operations of these Ku-Kluxers 
have taken place should speak out and call on these secret champions of society to 
unmask. It is time their faces should be scrutinized, and their credentials should bo 
examined. They assume to act in the interests of the community. The community 
should be entitled' to know their representatives. It is time the community should in 
public meetings and through the iniblic press declare its true sentiments. There has 
been too long a reprehensible silence on this subject. In the absence of the voice of 
protest, it has been assumed that these secret organizations possessed the approbation 
and sympathy of society. That silence has been misconstrued. It has been partly on 
account of the ignorance of iDcaceable and orderly citizens as to who constituted the 
members, that they have not been talked to plainly, and their operations censured. It 
has been partly through terrorism that the timid have preferred not to speak, for they 
feared that their interference might be punished. Some who dared to murmur have 
been silenced by threats, or mysterious hints to guard their tongues. 

The evil, which this mistaken prudence is liable to bring down upon counties where 
these things have hax^pened is that of martial law. If the citizens of Georgia do not, 
through their own grand juries, and through their own courts of justice, take cogni- 
zance of the infractions of its laws, and the violations of the rights of property, person 
and life, of its own citizens, white and black, they can, with but poor grace, raise a 
clamor against the unconstitutional Ku-Kluxism of the Congress of the United States, 
which has authorized the President to suspend the Avrit of liaheas corpus, and to send 
Federal troops to iDreserve order. It is difficult to conceive a condition of greater 
humiliation, and a more exasperating spectacle among a proud people, than that of 
epauletted tools of a military tyrant and the glittering bayonets of his soldiery — the 
best citizens of the land and the most refined ladies alike liable to arrest and imprison- 
ment with the most turbulent and vicious rowdies, the only distinction existing 
between the two being in the arbitrary caprice of the commandant. There aro coun- 
ties in Georgia which know something of this by experience. The sweat-box trials of 
Atlanta and Columbus will not soon be forgotten. 

If these indignities are to bo brought upon the people of Georgia again, the Ku-Klux 
will be placed in the front rank of responsibility for it. Their excesses will be quoted 
as the justification. 

There is but one mode to escape such results. It is for the people of Georgia in the 
several counties which have reason to fear Federal interference to rise up, and by their 
conduct show that they are capable of protecting the lives of their own citizens, and to 
bring to punishment those who defy the laws of the State. 

The legislature should speak out, by joint resolutions, condemning in the strongest 
language secret organizations and midnight mobs, and exhort the people to bring to 
bear every legal and moral influence for the vindication of the peace, good order, and 
dignity of the State. 

We have no longer an executive who will indiscriminately pardon criminals, and 
there is good reason now to hox)6 that the decrees of our tribunals of criminal justice 
will be respected and enforced. 
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